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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE VAIRAGYA &ATAKAM, 
OR HUNDRED STANZAS ON ASCETICISM, BY BHARTItIHARI. 

BY PROS'. C. H. TATOEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


T HE stanzasofBhartriharion Vairdgya 
(Le Benoncement, as the word is trans¬ 
lated by M. Regnand) strike a note fam i liar to 
all students of Sanskrit literature. The Moha 
Mudgara and other poems (many of which are 
referred to in the comnientary of Mr. K. T. 
Telang) treat in much the same style the same 
topic of the vanity of all earthly enjoyments, 
and the duty of retiring into a forest and me¬ 
ditating on the Supreme Soul, or some favourite 
individualization of that all-pervading divinity. 
But it is perhaps scarcely an over-refinement 
to detect in these stanzas something more than 
this. It is hardly possible to read them without 
being struck by the reflection that the tradi¬ 
tional accountofBhartrihariexplains the 
fact that so many of his bitterest taunts are di¬ 
rected against kings and their courtiers. Even 
if we had no tradition of the kind, we should 
be inclin ed to invent one for ourselves, and it 
is quite possible that the one we possess has 
been so invented. All we contend for is that 
many of these stanzas were written by one 
who, if not a king himself, had been brought 
into Tnt.imfl.te relation with kings, and thor¬ 
oughly understood the tricks of the trade. The 
account which is given in the Vetalapancha- 
vinsati is—that Bhartrihari had a fruit 
presented to him which conferred immortality. 
This he bestowed on his favourite wife, who 
gave it to her paramour, the head of the city 


police, and thus it eventually returned into the 
king’s hands, who in a fit of disgust quitted 
his throne and retired into the forest. This 
story, whether true or not, is entirely in harmony 
with the spirit of the stanzas on asceticism, of 
which we are now attempting a metrical ren¬ 
dering. There is nothing to our notions very 
meritorious in a king who had felt the “ sad 
satiety” of pleasure, and was as weary of the 
joys as of the cares of empire, exchanging them 
for grass and the fruits of the jungle. But 
gjmiW retirements have taken place in Euro¬ 
pean his tory, though perhaps of a less sincere 
character. 

The Vairdgya of the Hindu ascetic differed 
little from that Of the Greek cynic. Mr. Lewis 
tells us tha t “ Diogenes ate little, and what he 
ate was of the coarsest. He tried to live upon 
raw meat and unboiled vegetables, but failed. 
His dress consisted solely of a cloak. When he 
asked Antisthenes for a shirt, he was told to 
fold his cloak in two; he did so, A wallet-and a 
large stick completed his accoutrements. See¬ 
ing a little boy drinking water out of his scoopod 
hand, he threw away his cup, declaring it super¬ 
fluous. He slept under the marble porticoes or 
in his celebrated tub. Decency of any kind he 
studiously outraged-” , We shall find many ex¬ 
pressions in the following stanzas strangely, in 
harmony with tins description of the habits of 
the dog-philosophers, and may. perhaps be re- 
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minded of Socrates’ remark to Antisthenes, ce I 
see your vanity peering though the holes in your 
cloak.” Even those who take no interest in 
the ideas of Greek moralists may find something 
familiar in these stanzas of Bhartrihari. 
It would perhaps be going too far to accuse the 
author of lYelt-sohinerz, but he certainly has 
something in common with European poets and 
philosophers of the present day. 


Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time, 

Whose essence is self-knowledge, thee I call to 
bless my rhyme. 

Against the desire of worldly things. 

Envy possesses those that know. 

Great men are drunk with pride. 

The vulgar no discernment show; 

Who shall for hards provide ? 


I tremble at my merit gained in this revolving 
world, 

Bitter shall be its aftertaste, when hack to life 
I’m hurled, 

Those carnal pleasures won by lon^-continued 
acts of right, 

Lay heavy burdens on the soul and check its 
upward flight.* 

I’ve boldly crossed the stormy brine, I’ve 
striven kings to please. 

In grave-yards plied my midnight spells, nor 
cured that fell disease, 

Earth’s bowels have I searched for wealth, and 
melted stones with fire, 

Thou see’st, no doit rewards my pains, then 
lea ve me now, Desire! 

I’ve wandered over many lands, and reaped 
withal no fruit, 

I’ve laid my pride of rank aside, and pressed 
my baffled suit, 

At stranger boards, like shamelessf crow, Fvo 
eaten bitterj bread, 

But fierce Desire, that raging fire, still clamours 
to be fed. 

, * It must be remembered that according to the Yedan- 

tic system, the acquisition of Heaven or Svarga itself is 

nothing comparable to molshcu —K. T. Telang. 
f Gf. Homer* Odyssey VII. 216 :— 

ov yhp rt (mryspy eVri yaerrept tcvvrepov aXXo. 

X Cf. Dante, PanwiKso* canto XVII:— 

Tu proyerai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane aJtrai, e com’ b dnro caHe 
' Do scen&ere, el salir per l’altrui scale. 


Much have I borne rich hosts to please 
Who love to taunt their guests, 

I’ve laughed with spirit ill at ease, 

And praised their vapid jests; 

I’ve mastered wrath with strong control, 

And bent the supple knee ; 

Then, hopeless hope, why rack the soul, 
Proof against all but thee ? 

Mom after morn dispels the dark, 

Bearing our lives away; 

Absorbed in. cares we fail to mark 
How swift our years decay; 

Some maddening draught hath dr; gged our souls, 
In love with vital brdath, 

Which still the same sad chart unrolls, 

Birth, eld. disease, and death. 

What man of sense e’er craves the means of life, 
To feed himself alone ? His ragged wife, 

With starving children clinging to her side. 
And wistful looks, o’ercomes his selfish pride; 
Sooner than see his babes, with hunger pine, 

He rushes forth prepared to fawn and whine. 

The joys of life have ceased to please, 
Honour and fame are fled, 

The dear-loved friends of early youth 
Are numbered with the dead, 

Propped on a staff I limp along, 

Dim mists obscure my sight, 

But this frail flesh still dreads the doom 
Of everlasting night !§ 

God satisfies the snake with air, 

Grass to the cows is food and bed, 

Man’s nobler soul is clogged with care, 
Struggling to gain his daily bread. 

I’ve never sought release from births by honour¬ 
ing Siva’s feet, 

Nor oped by merit huge the gate of Indra’s 
heavenly seat, 

Nor wandered with my youthful feres in Plea¬ 
sure’s giddy maze, 

Then vain my mother’s cares and woes, and 
profitless my days. 

§ Of. the verses of Maecenas:— 

- Debilem. facito manu, 

Debilem pede, coxa; 

Tuber adstroe gibbermn 
Lubricos quate dentes, 

Vita dtun superset, bene est. 

Hanc mihi, vel acuta 
Si sedeam emee, suatine. 

Seneca, Ep. 101. 
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1 have not wasted life, but life hath wasted me, 
I have not chosen pain, but pain hath been my 
lot, 

Some men make Time their fool, but here 
Time’s fool you see, 

I’ve long been dead to joy, but passion dieth 
not. 


Insults I’ve borne, but not with patient mind, 
Pleasures forborne, to which my heart inclined ; 
Put up with hunger, nakedness, and cold, 

Not for the love of God, but love of gold; 
Thought much on wealth, bnt not on Siva’s feet, 
And broke my slumbers not to pray, but cheat; 
I’ve lived a hermit’s life without his creed. 
Made earth a hell, but gained no heavenly meed. 


Wrinkles deform my face, 
And hoary hairs my head. 
Withered my youthful grace, 
But avarice blooms instead. 


The joys of sense will vanish soon, what do we 
gain thereby ? 

Those only store up merit who in all themselves 
deny; 

When pleasures flee, they leave behind a never- 
ending, smart, 

But he who hurls them from him fills with hea¬ 
venly peace his heart. 


As knowledge grows, content expands, and fell 
desire abates; 

But worldly joys, if long embraced, a baneful 
influence gain; 

Thus Indra, like a mortal king, hopes, trembles, 
loves, 1 and hates, 

Prom having held through endless years an 
undisputed reign. 

Of worldly enjoyments . 

I’m forced to beg my loathsome daily mess, 

My couch the earth, myself my only guard, 

Of filthy patched unseemly clouts my dress, 
And yet these worldly longings press me hard. 

Against the love of beauty. 

The moth unwitting rashes on the fire, 

Through ignorance the fish devours the bait, 
We men know well the foes that lie in wait, 

Yet cannot shun the meshes of desire. 


| Of evil men and oppressors. 

j My drink is of the crystal brook, of fruits my 
j banquet’s spread, 

My frame is swathed in strips of bark, the 
i earth’s my sumptuous bed. 

j Thus happier far, than forced to bear the 
upstart insolence 

Of those the new strong wine of wealth bath 
robbed of every sense. 

Of va/u-tjlory. 

By mighty sages’ will this world first saw its 
natal day, 

Others have conquered it, and thrown with 
scorn its wealth away. 

Others rule fourteen higher worlds all happier 
than ours,. 

Why then should lords of some few towns thus 
vaunt their petty powers P 

Of indifference to worldly things . 

Thou art a king, I grant, but we are famed for 
boundless lore, 

Thy wealth’s renowned, our skill by bards pro¬ 
claimed on every shore, 

Between us no vast gulf is set: what though 
thou scorn our name, 

Yet we, to all indifferent, heed not thy praise 
or blame. 

This world still groans ’neath many hundred 
kings 

All emulous to snatch their neighbour’s share, 

Each paltry gain some fresh enjoyment brings 

To fools whose greed should fill them with 
despair. 

This earth is but a lump of clay girt with a 
briny ditch, 

Where hosts of squabbling kings contend, all 
striving to be rich, 

One cannot blame these grovelling slaves for 
clinging to their store, 

Bnt out on those who stoop to beg at any 
.royal door I 

Th-e misery of a courtier 9 s life . 

What can I do in princely courts, 

Unskilled in vice, and idle sports. 

Nor singer, actor, rogue, nor clown, 

Nor bent on pulling others down ?[j 

Of old time learning courted saintly bliss. 

Then stooped to be the slave of base desire. 

But now that kings ’gainst intellect conspire 

Each day she plunges deeper in th’ abyss. 


[j Of. Burke, voL II. p. 106, L S3 (Bohn’s ed.): “ Kings axe naturally lovers of low company,” &c. 
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NOTES ON SOME PARTS OF THE AHMADiSTAGAR COLLECTORATE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 


Eopargam lies sixty miles north, of Ah- 
madnagar on the Malegam road, on the north 
bank of the G a ii g a or Godavari river, and' 
though itself a small place, of no particular im¬ 
portance except as the head-quarters of a taluk a, 
it possesses some historic and legendary interest, 
and has in its neighbourhood some valuable 
remains. 

K o p a r g a m itself was the favourite residence 
of the famous Raghunath RaoBhat, com¬ 
monly called R a g h o b a D a d a, the brother of 
the Peshwfi Balaji Baji Rao, and father of the 
last of the dynasty, Baj i Rao II. The Mfimlat dar’s 
hackeri is now established in a palace built 
by or for him, which is, however, remarkable 
for nothing but a very pretty carved wooden 
ceiling in one of three rooms reserved for the 
accommodation of district officers on tour. The 
building itself, like most Maratha palaces, is 
constructed of the worst possible stone and 
brickwork, concealed by showy carpentry and 
cut-stone facings, and will probably have to be 
abandoned next year, when I hope the decora¬ 
tion referred to above will be preserved from 
the wreck, as one of the few samples of really 
good decorative art which remain to us from 
a period and dynasty of generally unmitigated 
barbarism. 

Opposite this, in a grove of trees in an island 
of the G a ii g a, was formerly another palace, 
which has been pnlled down and sold, as has 
also a third atHingani, three miles off, and 
need not be lamented. But at this last-named 
place still stands the tomb, or rather cenotaph, 
of Ragh o h ii himself, which is worthy of some 
remark. In an elbow of the Gang a, and sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by its bed, here danger-' 
ous and rocky, stands a fortified enclosure of 
cut stone, Go paces long by 58 wide. I had 
no way of measuring the height of the walls, 
but they must be at least sixty feet high. There 
is only one gate; but the side towards the 
river is quite open, and it appears to me, from 
the way in which the comer towers are finished, 
that it was never intended to build it,—at any 
rate to the height of the other sides. In the 
centre is the cenotaph or thadki , a very small 
and rude erection of timber and brickwork 


upon a coarse stone plinth, with no inscription 
or ornament whatever,—unless a small marble 
ling a may be so called. Yet the surroundings— 
the black massive walls of the , oddd i and the boil¬ 
ing current of the sacred river—make it no 
nnfit place for the ashes of a man who, with all 
his follies and crimes, was certainly the first 
soldier (though not the greatest general) of his 
time and nation, and is still remembered as 
having “ watered the Dekhani horses in the 
Attak.” 

Near the site of the old palace in the island 
stands the temple of Kachesvara, —a set of 
buildings of little beauty and no antiquity, but’ 
extremely sacred, and possessing a MdMtmya 
or chronicle of their own, which might yield 
some information to a scholar able to read it. 
The following legend is said to be contained in 
it, but it was told to me by word of mouth:— 

“In former days the Gangthari (plain of 
the Ganga) was inhabited, like the rest of the 
Dekhan, by Daityas, whose great guru , 6 u k r a 
Acharya, resided in this island. The gods 
were not able to deal with them, and consulted 
Brihaspati, who undertook their conversion, and 
despatched his son, named Each, on the pious 
errand. Each went to £ukra Acharya* 
and enrolled himself as his chela or disciple. 
Now SukraAcharya had ‘one fair daughter,’ 
who was much taken with the good looks and 
good manners of the new comer. But the 
Daitya disciples were jealous of him, and sus¬ 
pected that he meant no good; so one day they 
slew him in the jungle, and came home and 
reported him-missing. The lady, however, with 
her wits sharpened by love, was not long in 
conjecturing the truth; and she went to her 
father and induced him to repeat for the benefit 
of Each a mantra which should restore him, 
if dead, to life again; add shortly after the 
dead man walked in and proceeded to prepare 
his supper. Three times the Daityas made 
away with Each, in one way or another; bnt 
still the lady coaxed the words of power out of 
her fond parent, and still the objectionable in¬ 
truder 1 came to time.’ Then they devised 
cunningly together, and having knocked Each 
on the head, yet once more, they burnt him to 


* In the story of W&man (Xnd. A.,it vol. IY. p. 243) £ukar or Subra AchSrya appears as the chief priest of king Bali. 
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ashes, which they mixed with & u k r a A c h a- 
r y a * s evening draught, and then told him 
what he had swallowed. The guru’s daugh¬ 
ter, missing the object of her affections, re¬ 
turned to the charge with entreaties for his 
restoration to life. * But/ said Sukra Acha- 
rya, ‘the m an is in my belly; and if he 
comes to life there he’ll certainly burst me, 
and you’ll lose me in recovering Mm. 1 She, 
however, answered that she 4 was bound to 
have both/ and required her father to teach 
her the necessary spell, by means of which, 
she said, she would revive him in his torn, if 
the resurrection of Kach should /ead to such 
unpleasant consequences. The Acharya said 
1 it was absurd; no woman could be admitted 
to the knowledge of such mysteries.’ How¬ 
ever, she gave him no peace till he consented. 
But as he was teaching her the mantra a new 
complication occurred: for Kach—who appears 
to have retained his presence of mind through 
the processes of slaughter, combustion, and de¬ 
glutition—overheard the lesson from his place 
of co nfi nement in the guru’s belly, and forth¬ 
with availed himself of the knowledge by re¬ 
peating it himself. At once he emerged safe and 
sound from the interior of the Acharya, who, 
however, as he had predicted, did p.ot survive 
the operation. His daughter promptly made use 
of her newly acquired knowledge to restore him to 
life, and then proceeded to offer her hand to Kach. 
But he, being more scropnlons than grateful, 
replied that, inasmuch as he owed life to her, she 
was his mother; and further,being the daughter 
of his guru, she was his spiritual sister; > and under 
either view of their relationship the match was 
impossible. The lady rejoined, and words rose 
so high between them that Kach cursed her, 
and declared that for her unmaidenly forward- 
ness, and for presuming to learn things forbid;- 
den to woman, she should never have a Brahman 
husband at all, but must take up with some one 
of inferior race. $ u kra Acharya was con¬ 
verted to ortho&oxy»by his words (one doesn’t 
quite see why), and he and all the Daityas 
became good Hindus. To this day he and Kach. 
sit side by side in stone upon the island, and 
are the objects of much piety, and enjoy a good 
fat devasthdn in&m.r' I asked what became of 


j the daughter of the JDaitya, but my informant 
did not know, “only there is a great stone that 
represents her.” 

It was at Koparg a * that B'il;lji Laksliman 
Sarsnbedilr and Hanobargir GosavlJ inveigled 
7000 Bhills into their power in the year 1804, 
and threw them, it is said, into wells, which 
I last detail I doubt, not finding, myself, enough, 
wells about the place for a tenth part of the 
number; but there is a deep pool of the 
river convenient for the purpose. The place 
was occupied by Madras troops in ISIS and 
following years, and a fow European, tombs 
then erected remain near the ford. 

About four miles down the river, at K o k a m - 
than, there is a temple of Mahadeva which must 
be very old, and is remarkable for the beauty 
of its inter nal carved stone-work, especially of 
a pendant in the central dome, representing 
• a sort of large flower, or rather bunch of 
flowers, suspended by its stone stalk from the 
keystone of which it forms a part. The exter¬ 
nal decorations, though worn by weather and 
defaced with the plaster dear to churchwardens 
in all climates, are worth remarking: the prin¬ 
cipal pattern is one of wreathed snakes, which 
develope in some places into a foliage pattern; 
the transition is easily seen by looking at a 
sufficient number of examples. The combina¬ 
tion of vegetable and animal forms in decoration 
is co mmo n enough in Indian art. There are 
many examples of it in the A j a n t a ceilings, and 
the makarct, or monstronshead ending in foliage, 
is a favourite at Ambarnath and elsewhere, and 
to this day popular in both houses and temples, 
in stone and wood; but I never saw this snake- 
plant pattern before. 

The temple is of the form common in ancient 
Saiva buildings in the Ch&lukya and derived 
styles,—a shrine and mandap, each upon a plan 
originally square, hut with so many projections 
added to each side that the figure eventually 
becomes a lozenge with porches at three comers 
of the mandap, and the door of communication 
with the shrine at the fourth. ^ this temple the 
eastern side door is replaced by a sort of transept 
of quite different work that of the rest of 

jthe building, being oovered with square panels of 
| stone carved in. geometrical and other fenciful 


f Grant of land for the service of a temple. _ 

XMisspelt 4 Mandhargir 5 in Xnd. Ant . vol . III. p. 189. See 
also Grant Duffs Hist, of the UdrdfMs, voL XIL p. 240, 


and Mr. Lock’s Account of Ahmadnagar, Xdsik, cmd 
KMn&esK, p. 10. 
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patterns, very like the stone lattice-work of the 
windows in many modem temples. This transept 
is the shrine of a village goddess, who has, the 
villagers say, no name (which is probably un¬ 
true), and is powerful to cure the itch,—not an 
uncommon disease among her votaries. Their 
gestures in describing her virtues were equally 
appropriate and amusing. 

There are several other teihples in this vil¬ 
lage, apparently of great age,- but of no beauty; 
one of Mahadeva formerly stood upon a mound 
west of the village, which may possibly be a 
barrow, but I had no time to open it. There 
are still lying there a large lihga and a Nandi, or 
bull, which the villagers neglect, “because,” they 
say, “the divinity is gone out of them.” This 
village has a much cherished custom, which is 
that upon the Ahshatritya> 9 or third day of the 
waxing half of the month Vaisakh, which fell 
in 1875 on the 8th of April, the little boys 
go out and engage the youngsters of the vil¬ 
lage of Sam vats ar, across the Ganga*, with 
slings and stones. If this he not observed, rain 
will not fall, they say, in the ensuing season; or 
if it does, it will fall under such a naksha- 
tra as to engender multitudes of field rats, who 
eat up the crop, and this is called ‘ rats' rain* 
(undirahcM pdm ). If, however, the stone fight 
be waged with due spirit, it is followed by 
plentiful ‘ mdnjarydhcM pdmi.e. rain felling 
at an astronomical conjuncture fevoarable to 
the development of cats, and a plentiful crop is 
safely harvested. Some busybody wrote and 
assailed this ancient and laudable practice in 
the native papers, and caused a reference from 
a paternal government, and much anxiety on 
the^part of fussy policemen; hut this year, at 
any rate, I have been able to secure the due 
observance of the Akshatritya from officious 
or official disturbance. 

About six miles up the Ganga from Ko- 
parg&m, at Kumbhiri, there is another 
ancient and curious temple of Mahadeva. The 
spire is gone, and the exterior, unlike that 
of the Kokamfchfin temple, is plain and 
massive; except at the porches the only ex¬ 
ternal ornaments are niches for statues, which 
.last.have, disappeared so long ago that the 
villagers deny that they eve® masted. The 
Stone, however, at .the backs of the niches 
allows where they were plain enough. The 
spire also is utterly gone, but the interior is 


as rich as that of the Kokamthan temple, and 
evidently of the same school. One rather 
curious ornament characteristic of both is a 
concave quarter-sphere crossed by two intersect¬ 
ing ribs. The wreathed snake-plant also appears 
on the west porch. Other ornaments are the 
sun and a very long and narrow lozenge or 
lance-head. This last has been copied upon 
the gateway of the funereal vtida at H i n g a n $, 
where there is a little sculpture unusually good 
for so modern a work,—in the Dekhan at least. 
In this temple, as at K o k a m t h k n, 'a transept 
takes the place of the last porch. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is uniform with the rest of the building, 
and evidently part of the original design. It is 
occupied by Lakshnn Devi. A mori, or pipe, in 
the east wall of the shrine, is said to be for the 
purpose of admitting the earliest rays of dawn 
to light up the linga. It looks more like a 
drain, but is at a higher level than the top of 
the lihga, and was perhaps made for the pur¬ 
pose of bathing it with water, or, as has some¬ 
times been done, with milk or other fluids. 

There are a few remains of two other temples of 
the same class at Male gam and Mahegam, 
a couple of miles higher up the river, hut in not 
one of them is there a single inscription, nor could 
I pick up any legend which might throw some 
light on the history of these buildings. The vil¬ 
lagers have c Hemad Pant' at their tongues’ end,* 
of course. One gets rather tired of the name of 
him in Western India. However, atKokam- 
t h a n the hulk arm (village accountant) actually 
knew who the historical Hemad Pant was ; and 
it is just possible that where so much of the truth 
had lingered, there may be some in the belief 
that he had some connection with the school of 
architecture which evidently once flourished in 
the plains of the Ganga . 

At Ranjahg&m Deshmukh ache, 
about ten miles south-west of Kopargam, on the 
road to Sangamner, is an ancient bdrao , or 
reservoir, which I conceive to be one alluded to 
by Drs. Gibson and Wilson in the Jour . Bomb. 
Br . H. As . Boo. vol. HI.’ pt. ii. p. 87, under the 
head of structural Buddhist remains coeval with 
the caves. There is nothing Buddhist about this, 
however, and no reason to suppose it. coeval 
with any Buddhist cave. 

The plan and structure are the same as those 
of modern works of the same sort, abundant in 
the district ; and the only ornament consists 
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in a series of little niches about two feet 
high, which doubtless once held images.§ As I 
have above referred to 1 the supposition of Drs. 
Wilson and Gibson that this and some other 
structural buildings may he Buddhist and coeval 
with caves, I may observe once for all that in 
several years’ wanderings in the Western De¬ 
khan and Konkan I have found only three relics 
which I would even conjecture to be of that 
character. The first is the Dickinson Stone, now 
in the possession of Government at Junnar, 
in the Puna district.|| It has evidently formed 
part of the frieze of a large building, and has on 
one side five squatting figures in low relief,— 
representing, apparently, ascetics in the atti¬ 
tude of contemplation. What is curious about 
it is that the artist appears to have had some 
idea of caricature. The second is a stone in the 
ruins of a small temple just at the head of the 
Nana Ghat, about fifty yards from the 
Dharmsala eave,^[ which bears a suggestive 
resemblance to a dakgoba The third is an old 
temple of S angames vara Mahadeva 
near Paraer, in the district of Ahmadnagar, 
in the external decoration of which occurs some¬ 
thing like a dahgoba.* The temples of A n k o 16 
and Harichandragadh, which I have 
presently to describe, are both mentioned by 
Dr. Gibson in the paper referred to as belonging 
to this class of remains, and Dr. Wilson (who 
never saw them, I fancy) appears to endorse his 
opinion. What I have said above will save me 
from the necessity of frequent quotation. 

S a ii g a m n e r is a pretty and thriving town 
of 7,000 souls, upon the Pravara river, 
(called by Grant Duff the Paira), an affluent 
of the G a n g a. It is not remarkable for any¬ 
thing except the beauty of the wood-oarving on 
some of the houses. There is a small but 
pretty domed tomb over a Muhammadan saint, 
who has some hazy connection with the em¬ 
peror Alamgir. I procured indifferent copies 
of some inscriptions on it.f Near the Assistant 
Collector’s bungalow are some of the finest 

§ If the reader will turn to No. XV. of the Ambamftth 
plates in voL III. of the Antiquary, he will find a drawing 
of a similar niche containing a shattered figure of Ganapatf, 
the ornamentation of which is identical with that at Ran* 
jang&m. 

|| Mentioned by me mind. Ant. voL II. p. 48, and by Mr. 
Burgess atp. II of his Memorandum on Jumnar, addressed 
to the Government of Bombay on the 2Iat of November 
1874. 

If The cave is full of P&i inscriptions—vide Ind. Ant. to\. 
II. pp. 11,12, and Jour. Bomb. Br. K. As. See. voL III. 


tamarind trees in the Dekhan, and an old Mu¬ 
hammadan cemetery, one of the headstones in 
which is a pillar apparently taken from the door 
of some Hindu temple of the class of those 
already described. No other remains of this tem¬ 
ple exist, but there are plenty of modern ones; 
and a Muhammadan shrine in a queer place,— 
the Jiammam-khdna, or hot-bath room, of the old 
town fort. At some period,—probably under 
the Marathas, whose constant immersion in 
metaphorical hot water is consistent with a 
great contempt for the use of that fluid in the 
concrete,—a fakir turned this bathroom from 
a temple of cleanliness to one of godliness,— 
qualities which, however closely connected in 
our proverbial philosophy, are highly antipa¬ 
thetic in Sangamner. His memory is still- 
kept up there by a green flag, and an ever¬ 
burning light, which is attended to by the 
kacheri peons as ex-officio ministrants, and al¬ 
lowed for ont of the petty supply fond of the 
Mamledar’s office. J 

A few years ago Sangamner was hononr- 
ed by the presence of a curious person,—a 
sainted Mamledfir. Indian readers, accustomed 
to look upon our native officials as very useful 
and industrious, but seldom particularly pious, 
will probably be surprised to hear that such a 
post was occupied by a man who might easily, 
had he chosen, have become the leader of a 
numerous sect, and occupied a place in religious 
history like that of Kabir Pant or Svami 
Narayana. This gentleman (he is still alive, 
though retired from the service) early distin¬ 
guished himself by a great respect foT human and 
animal suffering. Like the bishop of Blois— 

“ A pitiful man was he;— 

He wept and he pined for the woes of mankind. 
And of beasts in their degree; 

He would rescue a rat from the daws of the cat, 
And set the poor captive free; 

Though his cassock was swarming with various 
vermin, 

He’d not take the life of a flea.” 
pt. ii. p. 64. 

* I shall have occasion to describe it more particularly 
iti a later part of these notes. 

t Published in Ind. Ant. voL IV. p. 349. 

I For the benefit of readers in Europe I should explain 
that a M&mled&c (properly M&m lata fir) is the native 
official in charge of a fcfifukfi or sub-division of a district. 
He has considerable power as head of the local revenue 
administration, and is generally a magistrate of the second 
class,— i* can inflict fine, whipping, and. imprisonment up 
I to the limit of six months. 
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I \fell remember the tragic indignation of a 
police officer who had bestowed much pains 
upon the education of a sacking pig, when he 
heard that the c deva,, 9 as he was commonly 
called, had met the animal on the road, tra¬ 
velling to the common bourne of pigs upon a 
MaMr s* head, and had actually bribed the 
cooly to release the intended victim. It re¬ 
quired all the intercession of the much-amused 
District Magistrate, who thought the 1 devaV 
influence worth retaining in the service of Gov¬ 
ernment, to prevent the victimized owner of the 
pig from bringing the holy man to martyrdom in 
a criminal court. All Maharashtra believes 
firmly that a deficiency in my friend’s treasury, 
caused by his drawing on it for charitable pur¬ 
poses, was miraculously made up just before the 
arrival of an nnsympathizing Collector to ex¬ 
amine the balances; and when I lay upon the 
Puna passes, in 1874, the answer of almost 
every traveller who passed up and was exam¬ 
ined as to his business and destination was 
that he was going to fall at the feet of the 4 deva’ 
at Sangamner. Many of these pilgrims 
came from great distances, and by the most 
toilsome paths. 

The old gentleman’s visits to Puna or any 
other large town were always the signal for the 
assemblage of a crowd of votaries, and for a 
general petition in all the offices for a day’s 
leave to go and worship him ; and once a rail¬ 
way accident was attributed to the crowd press¬ 
ing to the carriage in which he was making a 
journey. Jle was, to do him justice, very modest 
and unassuming himself, and served out his time 
for pension without ever incurring serious con- 
sure. One remarkable point about the matter 
was the utter indifference with which the Hill 
K o 1 i s treated his divinity. They are nominally 
Hindus, and do occasionally visit the well-known 
UrthaSy bat of the hundreds of pilgrims that 
I have seen passing through their hills to visit 
the ‘ deva* not one was a K o 1 i. The bear and 
tiger are still their favourite living divinities. 

A few miles south of S a n g a m n e r the Puna 
road ascends to a lofty plateau by a difficult pass, 
called Hanmant Nayak’s Bari. IjTear 
the top, upon the ridge of a natural trap-dyke, is 
a stone pillar raised to commemorate the death 
of the eponymous HanmantNay a kbimself, 
whose story, as told to me on the spot, was as 
follows :— 


“Hanmant Nayak was chief of all the 
B hills in these parts, and made war upon 
the Moghuls. They came fighting and fight¬ 
ing from Puna, (about 1 seventy miles), and the 
B h i 11 s lay in that nalld, and Hanmant 
Nayak bent his bow to shoot. Then a smear 
shot at him with a matchlock from this place, - 
and hit him right in the breast-bone and slew 
him, but as he fell he loosed his shaft and killed 
that sawar. And after the battle the B h x 11 s 
brought him up here and buried him, and set 
up this stone. And all the B h i 11 s love to be 
buried here. And once a year they come and 
slay cocks, and get exceeding drunk. And, 
further, if any man have a broken arm or leg, 
he makes him the likeness of it of lei wood 
(Oratcem, religiosa) and offers it with a cock to 
Hanmant Nayak, and recovers of his 
injury.” The tomb is covered with little wooden 
legs and arms, and close by are two or three 
other tombs of the same sort, square platforms 
surmounted by little obelisks, and others more 
modest. The distance from the tomb to the 
ambush in the natla is about 150 yards,—a good 
range for either bow or matchlock, if the 
story be true. A more educated authority told 
me Jiat the action was fought in the time of 
Balaji Baji Rao Peshwa, and against his troops, 
no'a the Moghuls. The practice of offering up 
these wooden limbs is not peculiar to this 
place. I saw them on a tomb near T a k 1 i 
Dhokesvara, in the P&raer Taluka, a few 
days afterwards. 

From Parner to A n k o 15 is fourteen 
miles. On the road, at T h u g a m, are a few 
remains of another ‘ Hemad Pant! temple. 
Indeed they seem to have been common all 
along the G a h g a and its affluents; much less 
so, however, in the country whose waters 
flow into the Bhima. Here, however, the 
Muhammadan occupation appears to have been 
more complete and systematic, and perhaps 
they destroyed what existed on their arrival. 
At AnkolS itself there is a very fine one. It 
is said to have been discovered about a hundred 
years ago by the plough of a Kunbi striking the 
halas , or finial of the spire, which in this in¬ 
stance means the uppermost part of the remain¬ 
ing building, for spire and halas have long been 
gone,—swept away probably by the same flood 
which buried the remainder of the building in 
the deep alluvium beside the Pravara, which 
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still conceals probably a third of the exterior. 
The upper part of the central dome appears 
also to have suffered, and to have been rebuilt at 
a time when the restorers were unable to emulate 
the skill of the original decorators, but probably 
previous to the re-discovery mentioned above, I 
as they used no mortar, though modern piety 
has ‘pointed* their work with clicmam, and 
covered the ruins of the spire with a coat of 
plaster, surmounted by three absurd little gilt 
pinnacles, which make the whole oddly re¬ 
semble a lrage wedding-cake.§ The plan is in 
some respects peculiar; we find the normal 
mandap and shrine, set like two broken squares 
touching at angles, but it has a porch and door 
behind the linga-shrine,—a thing I never saw 
anywhere else, ||—and the two side porches 
of the mandap appear never to have been 
used as entrances, nor even as shrines. They 
are supported on short pillars, and must have 
been partly open to the light, but are surrounded 
by a continuous parapet, which seems to have 
been surmounted by a dwarf wooden or stone 
railing about fifteen inches high, judging from 
the mortice holes in the stone-work, and the 
peculiar bases of the pillars which rest upon the 
parapet, and are quarter-shares of a truncated 
pyramid inverted, with only the outer sides 
ornamented. Unfortunately, the front porch 
has been restored, by some pious blockhead, 
in the Saracenic style of a handsome modern 
temple in the village, so that it is not available 
for purposes of comparison. More than that, the 
Yandal threw away the ruins of the old porch, 
on one of which was a long Sanskrit inscription, 
observed, but not copied, by Dr. Gibson twenty- 
five years ago. After long search I found that the 
fragment on which it was had been turned 
face up under a nimb-tree, and used as a seat 
by the idlers of the village, who had with their 
barbarous hinder parts obliterated the inscrip¬ 
tion (never very deep or clear cut) beyond all 
hope of transcription or estampage, though it 
is possible that a competent Sanskrit scholar, 
with time and the stone itself before him, might 
decipher a few words. I believe BMu Daji got 
a rubbing when it was in hot quite so bad a 
state, and perhaps this has been read; if not, 
what might have furnished a key to the history 

§ A relief on a small ancient grave-stone south of the 
temple seems to represent .a Dr&vi&ian roof,—perhaps 
corned from this or some neighbouring building. 

I| Possibly this was originally the shrine, and that now 


of the now dumb ruins of this class in Ahmad- 
nagar has probably been irrecoverably lost, 
for the stone is much too heavy to move, and 
scholars are as plenty in A n k o 1 e as lawyers are 
said to be in heaven. Those of the town pro- 
i fessed to bo much puzzled over an inscription 
on the threshold of the shrine, which a little 
scrubbing revealed as modem Marathi, and bad 
at that,—recording the name of a htlkarnf who 
engraved it there in the hope of acquiring 
post mortem spiritual benefit from the feet of 
the worshippers, who must step or kneel upon 
it to adore the linga. 

The carving of the temple resembles to a 
certain extent that of the Kokamth&n and 
Kumbharl temples, but is enlivened much 
more than either with small standing figures of 
various Hindu divinities. The Jiahsa , or sacred 
goose, appears both on the rear porch and on the 
central pillars. Almost all the figures appear 
to have been wilfully defaced. The best parts 
are the four great architraves forming the first 
course of the central dome of the mandap. 
Two of these are adorned with battle-pieces; the 
third with a representation of Vishnu lying upon 
the folds of the great serpent. Right and left of 
him the u naked Hag A. folk”—quaint figures, 
half-human half-snake^f—squat upon their curled 
tails, and outside of them common mortals. 
Opposite this is a spirited representation of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons 
to obtain the Amrita . The great Naga’s long 
body is curled in a round turn upon the top of 
the mountain Mandhar,—shaped something like 
the finial of a temple spire. Three or four com¬ 
paratively large figures represent the gods, who 
have just let go* one only retaining hold of 
the snake’s head, against their turn comes to 
haul again; while a lot of little A suras are 
running off with the tail with a stamp-and-go 
morion that reminds one irresistibly of sailors 
at a hawser— 

“ With a yeo-heave oh! and a rumbelow, 
And a heave! my mariners all! oh V* 

The great snake, through it aU, with his 
head just sufficiently raised to look about him, 
maintains an air of the most solemn indiffer¬ 
ence. The architraves of the other domes are 
ornamented with a pattern of blade-like leaves, 

occupied by the linga its ante-chamber; its pillars resemble 
those of the central dome, not those of the surviving 
lateral porches or transepts. 

if Tide Ind. Ant. voi.IT. plate facing p. 5, fig. 4. 
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set as it were in a double row, so that the 
points of the rear rank appear in the internals 
between the shoulders of those in front. The 
rest of the nine interior domes, and of the 
lateral porches or transepts, is modern work; 
but the porch behind the shrine, though much 
injured, preserves its original ceiling, resembling 
those of the temples above described. Dr. 
Gibson mentions “Bacchus-looking figures” as 
forming the capitals of the pillars; but these 
are merely the four-handed figures which are 
found as brackets at Ambarnath* and other 
places in the Kohkan, though this is the first 
place where I have seen them above ghat. 
A comparison with these pot-bellied monsters 
would, I fear, have been odious to the grace¬ 
ful Dionusos; but doubtless the doctor was 
thinking of Silenus. He also mentions some 
“ mounds of earth round the town” as possibly 
containing other remains, hut upon examination 
they turned out to be the spoil-heaps of modem 
quarries. 

Twenty miles from A h k o 1 e by the nearest 
road lies the mountain of Harichandrii- 
gadh, the culminating point of the ridge which 
divides the drainage areas of the Bhima 
and the Gang a or Godavari; nor is it un¬ 
worthy to crown the most important watershed 
of the Dekhan. The crest, occupied by a small 
fort, attains an elevation of 4700 feet above 
sea-level; and the scarps which overlook 
the Kohkan on its north-western face are 
estknaied by Colonel Sykes at three thousand 
feet of sheer descent. I should say less; but 
they are certainly the finest cliffs in the 
Northern Sabyadri (probably one of the 
most precipitous ranges in the world), and the 
views are magnificent. The west wind striking 
with great force against these cliffs produces 
such an up-draught that branches of trees, or 
the like, thrown over, descend only a few feet, 
then, hesitating in mid-air, suddenly reascend, 
and fly far inland over the head of the as¬ 
tonished experimentalist. It is an article of 
belief with good Hindus that a man jumping 
over with proper faith in the local divinity 
would return in like manner safe and sound; but 
no one has tried the experiment in these days 
of infidelity. The top of the mountain is what, 
for want qf a better name, I must call a 

* Vide Nos.VIX., XX, XXL, and XXIII. of Ambanrith 
plates in iTtd* Awt.' voh XII. They only appear on the 


plateau, though it presents inequalities suffi¬ 
cient in some countries to make a very respect¬ 
able mountain and a valley or two. It is about 
four miles in diameter any way you take it, 
and about the centre there is a group of Brah- 
manical caves, as follows :— 

No. 1. A dharmasala, with bench all round. 

No. 2, “ The house,”—a large cave, or rather 
group,—has a verandah, supported on stout 
square pillars ornamented only with a capital com¬ 
posed of £< thin slab-like members” increasing in 
size upwards. This opens at one end into a long 
cell, with a small well or cistern beside it , and 
at the other into one somewhat similar but 
smaller. Behind the verandah is a large hall 
with three cells. Unfortunately it was occupied 
at the rime of my visit by an ‘English lady, 
which prevented my examining it very closely; 
but en revanche her kindness enables me to 
accompany these notes with a sketch of the 
facade. The hall is lighted only by one large 
door and two small embrasures or windows. 

Nos. 8 and 4. A large double cave, occupied 
when I was there as a kitchen: divided by a 
partition, on which, in high relief, is a figure 
of Ganapati, about life-size (assuming Ganapati 
to he of human stature). 

No. 5 is a large double cell. 

No. 6 a dharmasala, with bench, inner room, 
and well. 

No. 7 is similar, though not exactly .on the 
same plan as No. 6, with which it communicates 
by a window in the thin partition left between 
them. 

No. 8 is a double cell, with a bench,, upon 
the front of which are carved a few figures and 
ornaments, including a sort of diamond-shaped 
flower found also on the temples described 
above. 

No. 9 is the same, with a well. 

These form one range in a low scarp looking 
north-east, and the numbers are from the east 
westwards. The last two or three are much 
ruined, a vein of soft red stone cropping out 
here. 

A little below this row of caves is a large 
reservoir, along the southern side of which is a 
row of little niches or shrines, some still occu¬ 
pied by images. This is surrounded by small 
temples and thadMs or cenotaphs, some of 

. pillars of the central dome and rear porch. The others 
hare f fiddle-headed’ brackets with the cobra’s hood. 
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which show a return to first principles in their 
resemblance to kistvaens, being constructed of 
three or four upright slabs with one laid over the 
top. This pattern is not uncommon either in this 
or the Puna district. They are generally about 
two feet high, sometimes very rough, some¬ 
times built of slabs carefully hewn, and decor¬ 
ated by cutting tbe top slab into something 
like the roof of a temple. They are, of course, 
comparatively modern, hut the exact date is 
never attainable; and they are not, I think, 
often constructed at tbe present day. Below 
tbe reservoir again is a small temple in a pit, 
half cave half building, consisting merely of a 
cell with a shrine at each side, one of which 
contains the socket of a departed lihga. Below 
it again is a deep hollow or pit, seemingly 
formed by cutting away tbe rock at the bead 
of a ravine, so as to leave a small level space, 
in the centre of which rises a structural tem¬ 
ple with spire. It has a very ancient appear¬ 
ance, probably contributed to by tbe tremendous 
rainfall of these western highlands, but is also 
remarkable for its plan. There is no mandap ; 
the shrine is under the tall spire, which is 
of the 6 Northern’ form; and the lihga within 
is worshipped from any one of four doors 
with porches. Another shrine, conta inin g the 
image of some goddess, is half built, half 
hewn out, in the south-eastern corner of the 
hollow j} the western side is occnpied by caves 
used as dharmas'alas, two or three in number, as 
you like to count them, for they are much 
mixed up together. About fifty yards down 
tbe ravine is tbe best cave in tbe place,—a great 
cistern about forty feet square, tbe centre of 
which is occupied by a huge lihga surrounded 
by four pillars (or the remains of them) some¬ 
thing resembling in pattern those of tbe chief cave 
at Elephanta, but much more slender,—about 
one foot in diameter. There is a good relief 
on the left side of the cave,—three or four figures 
worshipping* lihga, and a small chamber above 
the level of the water. The worshippers swim 
and wade round the great lihga in the centre, 
splashing it with water. 

The whole group except No. 2 and the 
Lihga cave are remarkable for their want of 
symmetry or uniformity of design, and also for 
the large size * of the cells,. as compared with 


those of Buddhist caves. I am not sure whe¬ 
ther No. 2 was intended for residence or wor¬ 
ship, hut suspect the latter. The Lihga cave and 
principal structural temple are the only ones 
now used for religious purposes. There can be 
no doabt that the whole group is Brahmanical. 
There is nothing throughout them which can be 
taken for a Buddhist symbol; while Hindu orna¬ 
ments and imagesaboand. The dharmasala caves 
beside tbe temple, I fancy, were constructed 
along with or after it,—they are so complete¬ 
ly subservient to it; indeed, it was probably 
built of tbe stone excavated from them and 
from the pit in which it stands. The decoration 
is in a style much resembling that of the tem¬ 
ples already described, except that small figures 
of animals are sculptured outside tbe spire and 
walls, which is not the case with any of them. 
The pit is enclosed on the approachable side by 
a massive stone wall, outside of which, and on 
the pillars of the dharmasala and lihga caves, 
are two or three very rude and fragmentary 
inscriptions, apparently in rather modem Ma¬ 
rathi characters ; but I bad not time to stamp 
or read them, nor could I get a copy taken. 
I fancy they are merely tbe work of visitors or 
idlers. I could bear of no other caves in tbe 
neighbourhood. The nearest,—those of tbe 
N ana Ghat, about fifteen miles due south as 
the crow flies, and thirty by the nearest way 
practicable to tbe hives implumis ,—are Buddhist, 
as also those of Junnar, at about the same 
distance south-east.t 

In tbe same range, however, are two other 
groups of’ Hindu caves. The first, those of 
Db okesvara, are on tbe east side of one of 
two rugged bills that rise from a stony plateau 
about two miles from the village of T a k 1 i, a 
well-known camping-ground on the road from 
Sangamner to Parner, twelve miles from the 
latter town, and sixty from Harichandragadh. 

There are two caves, approached by a flight 
of steps leading to a built-up masonry terrace; 
whether coeval with the caves or not I cannot 
say, but think not. The largest is a big temple, 
twenty yards deep by fifteen wide, Hie front 
open, and supported by two massive square 
pillars and two pilasters. A little inside of 
these, another row supports a massive quasi¬ 
joist or architrave running right across the 


f Two small caves are mentioned in the reports for the Bombay Gazetteer as existing in the mountain of MahfikaH* 
near Ekdare, m this t&lukl * 
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temple; and within these again is the shrine, 
noli owed out of a great rectangular block left 
standing from floor to roof of- the cave. Behind 
this again is a dark passage or pradalzshiim. 
The chief object of worship is a mean little 
liiiga in the central shrine, but there is another 
to the right of it (as you enter) faced by a large 
Nandi, or bull, carved in sitd. On the same 
side, but nearer the entrance, in a sort of chapel 
or niche, is a four-armed figure grasping seve¬ 
ral weapons; one a live cobra; another, looking 
like the head of a mallet, perhaps represents 
the clamru or drum; the others are indistinguish¬ 
able by reason of age, oil, and red^ lead plenti¬ 
fully bestowed by the worshippers, who honour 
this gentleman under the name of K a 1 B h a i - 
r a v a, though I fancy he started in life under 
another title. Of several cobras about him, some 
seem to have been cut at a comparatively recent 
period. Opposite him are a row of eight ladies 
called the Ashta Matra,—Yoginis I sup¬ 
pose ; one has the head of a pig or horse—pro¬ 
bably a kinnam . Besides these there are giant 
dwarpdls , animals of all sorts on a smaller scale, 
and a multitude of other figures, some cut in situ, 
others on detached or even imported stones,—in 
fact the cave is a regular gallery of Hindu sculp¬ 
ture et from the earliest times to the present day,” 
and the collection is still increasing. The other 
cave is a triple cell a little higher up the rocb 
the inner division separated from the outer by a 
low partition wall without a doorway, so that 
one must stride or scramble over this to get in. 
It is approached by a risky stair in the rock, 
south of the big cave. There is no inscription 
except a modern Marathi one on a small 
thadki outside the chief cave. I heard of a cave 
atVirole, seven miles from P&rner, and 
the identity of the name with that by which 
the Marathas know E1 u r a tempted me to hope 
great things; but it is a mere hole in a rock by 
a modern though very sacred Hindu temple. 
There are, however, real caves at W a d g & m - 
d a r y four miles from the large village of 
K&nhfir and twelve from Parner, but I had 
not time to examine^ them. 

Most of the places referred to in the foregoing 
notes are in the Kopargam, Sangamner, 
and A n k o 1 d talukas, drained by affluents of the 
Gpd&vari. The caves of Dhokes varaand 

t On. a subsequent visit I found them to be natural caves, 
mb*r spoiled by bad modem masonry, and of no archi- 


| W a d g a m only are in the Parner taluka, 
which lies partly in the wide open valley of the 
Glio r river, and partly in the hills which form 
its northern boundary, and belong to the great 
dividing ridge of the Dekhan. The tliluka is 
tolerably rich in remains, but none are of the 
ornate chameter of those already noticed. 

At the junction of two small streams near the 
town of Parner itself is a temple of M a h &- 
d e v a T r y am b a k e s v a r a (called also, from 
the site, S a n g a m e s v a r a), of considerable age 
and interest. The ground-plan is the normal 
double broken diamond or square, but not quite so 
elaborate as at Ambarnath; for while there 
we have four superior re-entering angles between 
porch and porch on each side, and the salient 
angles also have each a doable notch, here there 
are only three superior re-entering angles, and 
one small one next the porch. The roof is 
supported by four pillars standing in the centre 
of the floor, supporting, with the help of the 
walls and surviving pilasters, nine small rough 
domes. As far as can be made out, this was 
the original arrangement, but the whole build¬ 
ing has been destroyed (tradition says by the 
first Muhammadan invaders), and rebuilt from 
a height of about nine feet from the ground, as 
can be seen by the use of mortar in the upper 
part (the lower being of dry stone-work re¬ 
markable for the size of the blocks), and by 
the inverted position of the decorations. The 
three porches are all in rains,—the front one 
least so. Its door strongly resembles the inner 
door of temple No. H. Belgaum (figured in 
plate V. of the Archaeological Report of Western 
India for 1874), hut has not the pierced panels 
at the sides. The pillars, however, rather re¬ 
semble those of temple No. I. Belgaum (Hid. 
plate II.). Perhaps the most curious feature of 
the temple is a decoration repeated on almost 
every stone of the exterior, with slight varia¬ 
tions,—that, namely, which I have alluded to 
above (p. 7) as suggesting a derivation from 
Buddhist forms. The face of each of the large 
stones forming the walls is chiselled out to a 
depth of about one-fourth of an inch, a band one 
inch wide being left at its original place to serve 
as a border or frame. Within this is left in 
the same mamur the figure in question. In 
some instances only the surface between it and 

tectural interest, though the natural beauty of the little 
glen in which they are makes it well worth going to see. 
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the bordering band is chiselled out, and then J 
it resembles the exterior of a dahgula in low j 
flat relief, with ‘ears* at the spring of the j 
dome on each side. On other stones the sur- j 
face is again cub away inside, leaving a very j 
fair representation of the chaiiya , or some simi- I 
lar arch. In every case the top of the device j 
is carried up to, and johis, the border, so that j 
one cannot tell how the object represented was ! 
finished above. The original roof of the tem- | 
pie is entirely gone; no image remains but the j 
liiiga in its .pit-like shrine, and a broken bull in 
a pit lined with modem rubble masonry, over j 
whom the villagers have piled, in the form of a j 
rude dome open at the top, some fragments j 
either of his former pavilion or of the ruined ’ 
porches. One of these, now called a liuga, seems 
to represent a bunch of grapes turned point up¬ 
wards, and may have been a finial of the roof. 
Another is a piece of a cornice, and corresponds 
with one or two others lying about, and with 
some built upside down into the wall by the 
Junnar Gate of the town, half a mile off. 

A large bdrao, or reservoir, at the other side 
of the town also shows the chaitya-like decora¬ 
tion ; and a shrine at one side of it has pillars 
like those of the temple. It now belongs to a 
mean-looking mosque. Probably it was for¬ 
merly part of the surroundings of another tem¬ 
ple, for the number of columns and cornices 
lying about the town, or built into various struc¬ 
tures (some themselves of respectable age), is 
greater than could have been furnished by the 
porches of Tryambakesvara. 

A wretched little modern temple in the centre 
of the town has several,—some corresponding to 
those of the surviving temple, others much 
plainer, more slender, tapering, and showing in 
section the broken square. 

In front of this temple, under a pipaLfcoe, 
several fragments of sculpture are heaped to¬ 
gether. One is a gargoyle in the shape of a 
monster’s head, and must have belonged to a 
large bwHing, as it is three feet long by two 
deep from poll to chin. Beside it is a great 
stone rdwjcma, or vase, of a form familiar to 
modem Dekhani potters,—that of an egg trun¬ 
cated at both ends. It is 4 feet 6 inches high, 


and the same in maximum diameter, and formed 
of two pieces, the upper fitted over the lower. 
This vessel is said to have beeu found in a 
Brahman's stackyard, and brought to its present 
place by a former Mamlatdar. It is very rough, 
and its simple decorations do not correspond 
with any of the other remains, and it might have 
been made at any period by the stone-cutters 
who hew out oil-presses. But it probably had 
sacred uses, for no domestic purpose could 
be assigned to it; and I found the lower half of 
a similar vessel*among the ruins of a small 
temple (apparently of the same style as Tjyara- 
bakobvara) four miles off on the Kiiuhur road,§ 
The few remains of another temple of the same 
class lie under a tamarind-tree halfway on the 
road to S u p e, in the opposite direction; and at 
Pals hi, twenty miles to the northward, some 
stones built into, and lying in front of, a small 
rude temple between the town-gate and the river, 
show the same scanty ornaments (especially the 
peculiar dome or arch) as the temple and re¬ 
servoir atParne r. 

The only evidence supplied by these rains 
themselves as to the external form of the roofs 
is that given by the few pieces of cornice 
remaining about Parser; hut some clue is 
afforded by the gobbles, or niches, in a large 
reservoir at Nighoj, twelve miles west by 
south of Pamer. These appear to represent the 
exterior of a temple of Dravidian style, with 
cornices which resemble those at Pamer. It is 
permissible to suppose that the architect imitated 
in them some larger building, a conjecture which 
is strengthened by the form of the reservoir. Its 
surface-plan is the ground-plan of a mandap,— 
the regular broken square; three large stair¬ 
cases replace the porches ,* and the pier of the 
mot (leathern irrigation-bucket) occupies the 
position of the shrine. In short it is a mandap 
turned upside down. The construction is highly 
archaic. Each course of the large blocks of 
hewn stone is set a little back from the next 
below, and firmly imbedded in a hollow cut for 
it. There is no mortar anywhere, and the use 
of a few iron clamps in the steps is probably a 
piece of modem repairs.|| There are no decora¬ 
tions except the niches mentioned above, from 


. § Something like the upper half of such a vessel appears 
in the foreground of plate IX. of the Arch&obgical Report 
m West. India for 1874. 

|| A better example of this sort of wprk is to be found 
in a reservoir at Belhe, in the Junnar iMokt of the 
PupA district, hut in the same valley as Nighoj, and 


only twelve miles distant from it. This Mrao is larger 
than that of Nighoj, and d ; £ers in surface-plan, being 
rectangular: but the structure of the masonry in receding 
courses, each firmly imbedded in its inferior, is the same, 
and can b© better seen here, as the sloping site necessitates 
an exterior as well as interior exposure of the 'walk on 
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which the images have disappeared, and been 
replaced by round stones painted red. But 
on one stone of the mot -pier are scratched two 
quatrefoils, as if marked out to be cut deeper; 
on another two more, and something like a short 
broad sword or dagger. The villagers say that 
Ibis represents the shears of a tailor, who in 
days gone by built the well in fulfilment of a 
vow to Malawi Devi, to whom it is still sacred. 

There are no other remains in N i g h o j, but 
several of the villages around contain fragments 
of ancient sculpture, the most noticeable being, 
perhaps, a great seven-headed Nag a on a 
grave-stone at Mouje Ohincholi, with his tail 
tied in a true-love knot, and some pillars and a 
small cornice in the Paraer style, built into and. 
lying about two small temples at Shirapur, 
five miles up the Kukri river. The place has, 
however, a natural lion in the falls of the 
Kukri, called Kund Hawaii, where the 
river, falling about thirty feet over a sheet of 
trap, has in course of time cut for itself a narrow 
and deep channel through the rock, of a kind 
well known to the geologists of the trap area, 
but marked beyond any that ever I saw by the 
elaborate potholes and honeycombs worn by 
the stream. This place is sacred, of course ; and 
so are the fish which lurk in the deep pools, and 
are said to attain the size of a man! There are 
one or two small modern temples, which are 
objects of pilgrimage in the month Chaitra. 

P & r n e r, which seems to have been always 
a place of importance, is not altogether without 
Muhammadan remains. There are built into 
the. bastions of the Junnar Gate, inscriptions 
u of Sangram Khan Gori, Faujdar of Paraer,”^ 
and of his sons, Abdul Karim Khan, who was 
•Faujdar in 1009,—of what era he does not say ; 
and Taman Khan, 1008 or 1088, it is not clear 
which, but I prefer the latter reading, in spite of 
the enormous longevity which it would assign to 
him. He was the last of his house, I suppose, 
who ruled in Pamer, for an inscription on the 
Hager Gate bastion is in the name of Karim 
Kh&n, Faujddr for the emperor Alamg ir, and 
bears date 1091. All these inscriptions are in 
MaaAth! characters, hut over the last, in the 


same bastion, is one in Persian or Arabic, of 
which I could only get a veiy indifferent stamp; 
and a small ruined mosque under a tree opposite 
has two, one in situ , and one transferred to the 
tomb of a fakir just before it, within living 
memory. I could make nothing at all of them. 
A small mosque at R an j an g a m M a s j i d i- 
c h i, in the east of the taluka, is much thought 
of by 1 the faithful* as having been built by the 
emperor Alamgir. It has a date over the door, 
which I had not time to copy, and only remember 
now that it did not contradict the tradition. A 
small tomb on the hill of D a s a b a i near Pamer, 
is said to be tbat of |C h a n d B i b i, the fight¬ 
ing princess of Nagar, who seems to have 
“bestowed on every airt a limb,” for this is 
the fourth place of sepulture I have heard 
assigned to her. This story, at any rate, may 
be put aside as improbable aud unconfirmed 
by any respectable evidence. Hindu women 
offer glass bangles to a jasmine bush which 
covers the tomb. Considering how little the 
Muhammadans of Nugar built on their own 
account, it is astonishing how much they in¬ 
fluenced the architecture of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, whose later religious edifices are almost all 
servile copies of Muhammadan designs, and some¬ 
times only to be distinguished -from mosques 
and tombs by the hideous occupants of the 
interior. The only good modem temples in 
the part of Ahmadnagar to which these notes 
refer are that of & r i R anga at Ankole, 
which famished a model to the misguided re¬ 
storer mentioned above (p. 9), and two at 
the village of P alshi-M an da v e (the same 
village which contains a few ancient remains). 
One of these, the temple of Y i t h o b fi, is 
really a very handsome building, with a fine 
domed mandap supported entirely on pillars, 
though these are rather stiff in outline, and the 
internal dome is disfigured with ugly painted 
figures. The vimdna is graceful, and shows 
some fine stone-cutting. The small modem 
temple in the town of Paraer, already once men¬ 
tioned, has one curious piece of the Hindu art 
of our day,—a day representation of Cbandika 
Devi ki llin g the buffalo-devil, executed with 


throe sides. It strongly resembles the plinth of the ten 
p}e st Koftuur figured in plate IX. of the Archaologica 
itapor^ IflWfe The tampLe-like niches (gokcrtes) are mor 
^daborate t h a n at Nighoj j their little pilasters are deooi 
•tea Irani monstrous taoes (MrttimukJi, grdsdlo), and witi 
cards,—whether h onsc u geese or peafowl the red paint o 
modern ^ devotion makes it difficult to say. The quasi 


roofs show also, below the urn-like fim‘n.1 (halos), tire orna¬ 
ment called amla £%la, —here so much flattened as to resem¬ 
ble a cog-wheel more than anything else. 

T Only the name is intelligible, though the rest of the 
inscription is leg&le enough^ submitted the stamp to both 
Persian and S anskr it scholars without getting any inters 
pretation. 
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considerable spirit by a living artist, a paiU of the 
village of Renawadi, who “ learnt to do these 
things in Bombay/’—I hope not at the School 
of Art. It is gorgeously coloured and gilt, and 
so much thought of that the cupboard-like shrine 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S. 

(Continued from vol . IV. p . S34.) 

No. IX. Ch&lukya king JayasimhadSva,* whose 

This is another Kadamba inscription, from local representative in charge of the Bana- 
plate No. 72 of Major Dixon’s collection. The v a s e T welve-thousand, the S a n t a 1 i or S a n- 
original, in the Old Cauarese characters and talige Thousand, and the Hayve Five- 
language, is on a stone-tablet 4 / &' high by 2' hundred, was the Great Chieftain Kundama, 
broad atBalagamve. The emblems at the the son of Irivabedangadeva. It records repairs 
top of the stone are:—In the centre, a ling a and grants made to the temple of the god 
and priest; on its right, a second standing Nandik6svarad&va of the original local shrine, 
figure, probably of a worshipper, above which is and grants made to the god Ckaturmnkhadeva, 
the moon; and on its left, a cow and calf; with which was connected with the preceding, in 
the sun above them. the Saka year 941 (a.d. 1019-20), being the 

The ins cription belongs to the time of the Siddharthi saiiwaisara,. 

Transcription . 

il £ U 

4 ]«**> 

7to tfrLsf Xoz&>o7^&ao 5 

Sri* tfD'crattesbraxk?3£rfo [ q 

g^SjS^sfcss^FOtk ^BaS^FJItlCSCdjrSO US0i)s5«oJ>^rfKi^5J»^O £5 ? 3Sraff'6K!!crfjS3a[ y ]5&3 C3ca> 
ZiTidpob 3’3rSLj0g^do Sa- 

aJ3[ 8 || 

?5&ori£uzbr &z£o1ifisSo (| ascdKSSX^o Tvs^ [ 10 ] cco?J°(z5^do £>£ 

T&^&^cd&pa^o T*e^F(i^F)gp^37i-5«a^[ll]7to II e? cfe^eeWfotf- 
&s»wi7i>dSo'jfo zij&Bb pjeri^r&&£&o ossld£i^rfo &[^)] ?&- 

&F>S)<xbzv0o || F(dr)tfcriaoo tfU^sbo .■rfU j os 8 ^iStf?iA:?'ozisso e5k^ 

•du^[i3]^WUjO || et 

crs&)5^^Soffio craS§^ori 1 slji)?[H]e'XaE)ij(^)7rtJ5ao o^a«£ic©aid3^ii» bade^f?) || zSKi&nj 
j3?^F&®orfe& 5orf 3s&ftfesJKbo »od«^a[i5]^?eas3oAiSo*s^F(s^F)^ii3o $©- 

wwn3°^cdt>o .s»^ i'S’^iXw* [i6]a*X^dbd 

* £aka 040 P to 962 ?; Sir W. Elliot. the commencement of each line has been marked by a 

t The lines of this inscription being too long for the page, numeral in brackets.—En. 


is kept under padlock. At S u p e, on the Puna- 
Nagar road, some black and white marble gods, 
included by a former jaghirdar in the plunder of 
some Central Indian raid, are equally venerated 
and admired, with about as much reason. 
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Sid^tfdads&dTja atKij&c^de^ H dased;Sj®‘5 f aAo tifdyS X^Rj d)$,£0+[17J^cdo^ d^d^sjo 

t&astfTiadao ddaadjjSjstfXJiFdadd^Fd^dajdoda S 5&da^5Fsftddaac(dja)djdaaoX *$<&> a[is]- 
e3r ©ids^da dx'&fciao (Xa)^dd&so5idcra» Fato&c^>j3»d;$ || S^dtdzidjs^- 

[l9]ds2^S> [ 1 ] d»i)£iX^!iod'si)SSX8g ) dj553rfjcd^C^5)^t)o K!d=S^ Ri^tj^dasd^do 

EJidoactssaaddS)[20]dtdo d£8^>&JiX;7o& ckgj^^Bsdjro&e^dXS^cJje dadroTS^dtfo OTo- 
dXadoe^o da^dre^oj^ijX^dao Xdj'SuXadsdjSo&rdo ByiXac&^nioXaX ssBaadSSJaddJsT^Fod 
Jd&dog Xod 7c(do)A5jrfouu?i)jS[22]^rfre^53«rb s;Xz§°Xj)=do £>°d£>73?g$dp XuXdX^d- 
?ei®^^[cri^ro] daEpfcueddjrdtf^o d^B^d[23]|£jO daod'gXQtraWdyjO Xe^X^dS^o d^. 
daS&dlSdoXiS^dd daXo |jda?.®sdaod£?XQdo XaoddodXd s:X[24]3T;feo^£3^ r&ddudoo 
xb^<pdt>Addaadao ^3^cdaaBj3^wadj^$cdad3c^nb)dag£>o(£>oj t& daXdaa[25]7^daA>c>Fo3p sado 
XiaS>r3pXfjX&$«?d&o eaSy/tid C^oXoiaa^&atkF XXdri^F rf-VO^oda &BU_ 

[26]S > rdod^tid y|d^g Xjd e°£>^ efd^^^S^jnuddodjii^OTodopsdouujoSai) day^dj^Fj. 

da.®e>d^£o&[27]^X£d;3’dd t 3 ? 5 rae^ w . ooda)dao goJ&a^Fnodo dre&cctoa z^dd 
SS;d^o sosdd^^^B^^^fl^^FZSad^o dxod Xdd ^(Asjd^l^ra'ra Zj/dd ^sX^d 

Xtidcrfjifjs^ps^cjoo Xd(dr) tf(?-d)^pcdo^> < 0o3j3V’ t § dj^dodj^rldjdojss [29]X<3 fkjo goXps 
^oXS" So^5" da XtJjs cdidajN) sojssjX, &<>da s&ds/ Jo^,d» ^a-go** 
X[30]<5 fc±i wdXpa 5>tf do eodXa 4 udXjtf da^J^d^dada^dXj ft°&> eadXo 4 XB- 
atoXwoti esdXpa [31 ]^j3;Sc&>« 3j»t 5 dvarjpa &°aa ea^ato&aod XeXfQ Xjs^o 
do^au <S °dd #.*>£» e^csafssJsacriadjatfXfa aa<i? v Oddea X<3 f dac^ddria e? tS°dd 

KidXrs d^«b e&®d®«ou Xada dajad% ^^[ 33 ] m d;dd ^oXd^osoo djjade/ 


SlfcrfF XeBo&dda do^su X^Bcria djjad^criaa 4 goX Xud^r [34j^Bc&>ddo daT^- 
ddX&ci> XtfxpadX^l®»oU da^tf,©oria dj^sro Xwcrfa SodXfO Xjs^afss] crtj ^ddtf- 


XwaJj ioXf® &e£»(oU Xodadcrt^ab, [ || ] da<£,d0 o dajsdoa £ ? dd ^&c[36]d(d) 
d&pdajF(d&da^F)ffi>z3?d*F dxojS ?dd ^dv^ocJadXwc* igpd da-ede, 4 dj^jsodi 


Xpdadctix^ci^dafs?]^ d^dd Xae^ps (XjsjSjs^oU Xcda pse^X^dbjss <3°dd Sotips 


cpXd X?B wddadaddX, &°& dtodiaio eo[ 88 ]dXeao £do*jatfoX^ doyddra d?d- 


B(Bo) ioXo‘o(«uo) da^dedo &,«do*» z3 ? d8o ddode^ ?J3o^ r [ 39 ]X ? . 

Bc&ddidj^. &«& ddjdeao eodXewo s»ate^)d Xjs^o dj^d S&zSr w?. 

&^ato[ 403^0 dd^do 1 e39dio?Scs>Sio eodX® 4 ^jsAs^ou Xodo pje^s^do^ 
d^dd d»^1F ^d^dXjO ^53?d^Xo [<U]d(«s>)f5od) s^soo^dd^tJdeSepg^^F^P(nd)tf- 

^dori> Xjb^tj 4 [ || ] «Bda^d»ddd^^ab5>djdjs^sKj;42]d!^T!f®4e^(dj s 3)5BdirijB. 

S^^das 4 ^xwXSd^^doad^dtl ws®o* 


^ ^ inscription ends here abruptly. The first word of 

§M3wef Js «itlifira clerical error‘for, or anolfa^r form ^ e n ® xtl ^e> if coatmned, must be tfej F or ^e|. The 

a&to&t ee» bfo. I, line 16, rol. IV. page 180. tablet itself <ioes not terminate bere; bat the remaining 

^ Wfom 5JPSSC&* the Oanare^e gebiti-Te, sfionld be read, °f ©<mal to fiye or siz lines of wriiang, is quite 

_. , ;„ ? ,. ^ blarur, and no traces are discernible, in the photograph, of 

Or we mmt oopcrect ike text, and read i^© inscription having ever been finished 

Micoanoonnd; ^ 
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Translation. 

May the- three Spiritsf, who are worship¬ 
ped by the people of the three worldsj, give 

ns success in our desires,-the lord of Sri, 

who carries the discus, whose seat is Garuda§, 
and whose eye is like the lotus; the lord of 
the mountain-born, who carries the trident, 
whose seat is the bull, and who has one eye 
more than the usual number ||, and the lord of 
the goddess^ - of speech, who carries the noose**, 
who rides upon a Kalahamsa ft bird, and who 
has eight eyes! ££ 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious Tailapad6va§§, who was bom in 
the glorious family of the Chaiukyas,—the 
asylum of the universe; the favourite of the 
world; the supreme king of great kings ; the 
supreme lord; the most venerable; the glory of 
the family of Satyasraya; the ornament of the 
Chaiukyas; he who had the fragrance of jas¬ 
mine; he who was terrible if any one opposed him; 
he who was a very lion towards the elephants 
which were, the (hostile) kings; he who was a 
hero among heroes; the router of heroes ; he 
who was a fierce blast of death to C h 61 a ; 
he who was a pure crest-jewel among kings 
who despised the wrath of Choi a; he who 
squeezed with violence the heads of hostile kings; 
he who castigated hostile kings; a very sun in 
respect of his kingly splendour ; a very sun in 
respect of his radiance; a very N&r&yana [J|| in 
respect of his valour; a very submarine fire to 
the oceans which were the (hostile) kings; a 
very Thousand-armed ^ 1° Chauvdna;he 
who was victorious among kings; he who, was a 
demigod in respect of his renown; he who was a 
very Rama with the bow,—was flourishing with 
perpetual increase, so as to endure as long as the 
moon and sun and stars might last:— 

The kings of the Chalukya family governed the 
earth, which consisted of fifty-nine thrones*, 
with the greatest happiness at the excellent city 


f Vishnu, the preserver, jSiva, the destroyer, and 
Brahma, the creator, whose leading characteristics are 
given in order in this verse. 

X Heaven, and earth, and the infernal regions. 

§ The man-bird, the chief of the feathered race, the ser¬ 
vant and vehicle of Vishnu. 

The third eye being in his forehead. 

If Sarasvatl. 

** Properly the noose is the weapon of the- god Tar una, 
and Brahma carries the ‘ ka-marpdalu^ or earthen or 
wooden water-pot used by ascetics and religions students* 
ff A kind of duck or goose. 

££ In consequence of ms having four faces* 

§§ £aka 895 to 919,—Sir W. Elliot. 


ofAyodhyapura; and Saty&srayaf,— 
who was bom in that race, and who was the 
lord of the lovely woman Victory,—ruled the 
whole world, so that he acquired the title of a 
universal emperor, and the family of Brahma. £ 
was called the excellent Satyfisrayakula. 

In that same Safcyasrayakula, the valorous 
Nurmaditaila §, the lord of the lovely woman 
the Earth, armed with a sword which was his 
splendour, governed the whole world, distress¬ 
ing his enemies, hut possessed of prowess that 
afforded a refuge (to those who applied to him 
for protection). Having slain in numbers the 
R a t £ a kings, and having acquired the earth 
which had fallen into the hands of the Rat- 
t a By together with their crown, he himself a 
very handmill to the Rastas, became the dia¬ 
dem of the Chalukya sway. 

That famous king Jayasingh a||,—a moon 
to the lotus which was king B b 6 j a; glorious 
as the sun; a very lion to the elephant which 
was Chola, the greatest of kings,—was 
esteemed the supreme king of kings. Like the 
sun which climbs the mountain of dawn, when 
it has spread its rays abroad after chasing 
away the thick darkness, so that same Ja ja- 
si iigha valla'bha, having diffused over all 
the regions the prosperity of the Kali age, 
and having enjoyed the good fortune that he 
achieved, ascended the throne in such way that 
an excellent purity shone over the whole world. 
Having searched out and beset and pursued 
and ground down and put to flight the con¬ 
federacy of M a lava, the expansion of his 
glory, conquering the regions, again and again 
immersed C h 6 r a and C h 61 a in the ocean, 
and then, spreading so that the seven oceans 
were left behind it, it rose up, causing fear to 
those (gods) who are the guardians of the 
points of the compass; who are they who can 
withstand J&yasinghad&va ? 

He who subsisted, (as if he were a bee,) on 

j||( Vi8 hnn. 

Either Siva, or the Pur&nio hero K&rtavlry&juna. 

* ‘ which was divided into fifty-nine countries.' 

A The eldest son and successor of TailapadGva; 
Saka 919 to 980 Sir W. Elliot. 

£ The Chaiukyas derive their origin from the god Brah¬ 
ma. 

V This must be another name of Vikram tdityal 
ibhu-Vikrama, the eldest son of Saty&sraya; 
£aka 980 ? to 940 SirVT. Elliot. 

{| JayusimhadAva, or JagadSkamalla, the 
third and youngest son of Satyt&raya; £aka 940 P to 962 ? 
•—Sir W. Elliot* 

% The present and last oftha four ages of the world. 
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the lotuses which were his feet, viz. the for¬ 
tunate Mahaman dales vara king Kundama, 
the son of the fortunate IrivabedangadA va, 
—the Great Chieftain who attained the five 
Malutsabdas ; the supreme lord of the city of 
Banayisipura, which was the best of 
cities; he who acquired the excellent favour of 
(the goddess) Chamunda*-; he who was a very 
lion towards the troops of elephants which 
were his foes; he who had the applause of good 
people; he who was a veiy Trinetraf to those 
who attain eminence; he who was as beautiful as 
an elephant in rut; he who was as mighty as a 
deadly serpent or an elephant; he who was as 
terrible as an elephant mad with passion; he 
who was a cage of thunderbolts to (protect) 
those who came to him for refuge; he who was 
an elephant-goad for the elephants which were 
his enemies; he who was as the sun to (dis¬ 
perse) the darkness of the array of his foes; 
he who was true to his promises; he. who was 
a very Rama in battle; he who was a very Me- 
ru{ in haughtiness; the • bravest man in the 
world; he who was a demigod among brave 
men; (he who had the name of) Katakada- 
gdva§; he whose resolution was not to be 
shaken; he who subdued the pride of brave 
warriors and enemies; he who was a handiniH 
to his foes; he who was the diadem of chief¬ 
tains ; (he who had the name of) S a 11 i ga n a- 
chatta,—while impartially governing, with 
the recreation of pleasing conversations, at 
the capital of Balipura, the Ban aviso 
Twelve-thousand, the Santali|| Thousand, 
and the Hayve Five-hundred, up to the bor¬ 
ders of the western ocean,—on the occasion 
of the festival of the sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north on Sunday the second 
day of tiie bright fortnight of the month Pu- 
shya of the Siddharthi samvatsara, which was 
iho year of the Saka era 941,—repaired the 
temple of the god N andikisv&radiva f 
of the original shrine, (and gave), to be con¬ 
tinued for the future, for the oblation of that god 
and for the purpose of repairing whatever might 
become broken or tom or worn-out through 

* Aformof D arg&or Pfcrvatt. 

f 'Tho three-eyed’ $ i v a, as the destroyer of Tripura. 

£ The golden mountain in the centre of Jamb&dvina 
or the inhabited world. 

§ SopNA1 of the Banaw&siinscriptionsatpage206. 

SSntaligej see note [j at voL Iv. page SIO, 

f the lord of the bull Nandika or Nandi*, ’ 


age, a plot of ground consisting of five matters 
of rice-land, by (the measure of) the staff called 
Ratsaviyaghale*, in the rice-land called Sara- 
deyakonabayal, and one matter of corn-land to 
the south of the rivulet which is to the south 
of that same rice-land; and the boundary of 
this field is,—On the- south, the rivulet itself 
is the boundary. To the north of the rivulet, 
which is to the north of that same rice-land, 
there is one mattar of corn-land, the boundaries 
of which are:—On the north the weir to the 
north of the tank called Kariyakere; the east 
boundary is the pond which is below -the field 
called Balliyahola. And the land of that same 
god is two mattars out of the two baUis t 
which are included in the rice-laud called Bal- 
liyabayal.. The flower-garden, to the north 
of (the temple of) that same god, consists of 
thirty hammas . J And two streets were laid 
ont to the south of (the temple of) that same 
god, and two streets to the south,* on the east of 
those same streets. And (there was given) a 
betelnut-garden of one matter below the tank 
called Arakere; and a flower-garden of fifty 
hammas to the south of the tank called Alagere, 
which was dug out below the northern weir of 
the same tank. 

And to the east of that place (they gave), 
to be continued for the future, to the god 
Ohaturmukhadeva §, which was con¬ 
nected with that same god, a plot of ground 
consisting of one mattar ' and fifty hammas to 
the east off and near to the tank called Arakere; 
and a flower-garden of forty matters lying 
round (the temple of) that same god; and 
two streets to the south of that same god. 
The boundaries of this are:—On the west 
and the north, the large tanks themselves 
're the boundary; and on the south apd the 
east of the god, the king’s highway is the 
boundary. The boundary of two streets that 
were laid out to the west of (the temple of) that 
same god is:—On the west and north the 
boundary is the tank called Balligola, which 
was made to the east of the north-west 
quarter. To the west from .there (they gave) 

of 'whom B a s a v a, the founder of the 'Idhg&yat religion, is 
supposed to have been an incarnation. 

# See note § to line 28 of the text. 

t * meaning of this word as a land-measure 

is not known. 

t ‘ Kamma /—an ancient land-measure the value of which 
is not now known. 

& f The four-faced,*—B r ah m a. 
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a flower-garden o£ forty kammas to the north 
of (the place called) Badumbe. 

(These things) they gave, saying that they 
were for the repeated worship of that god, for 
the perpetual oblation, and for the purpose of 
repairing whatever might become broken or 
torn or worn-out through age there. 

Hail! Having washed the feet of the holy 
MuIiga-Sivasaktipan<Jitad§va, who 
was endowed with the characteristics (of the 
performance of) the greater and minor reli¬ 
gious observances, sitting in the postures of 
devotees, holding the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, immovable abstrac¬ 
tion of the mind, silence, the muttering of 

prayers, and profound meditation.|| 

No. X. 

This is another Yijayanagara inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Achyutaraya, from 
Plate No. 22 of Mr. Hope's collection.' The 
■original, a fragment, is a stone-tablet at the 
temple of Banasamkari, which is about 
three miles to the south-east of B a d & m in 
the Badami Taluka of the Kaladgi District. 
The inscription is in the Canarese character and 
language. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are:—In the centre, a lihga ; on its right, the 
sun, and on its left, the moon. 

The inscription records that in the jeer of 
the S£Hv4hana&ka 1455 (A. d. 1533-4), being 
the Naudana saiuvat&ara*, at the command of 


Chinnappanayaka, who was the general 
of Achyutaraya, C hikk a-Chinnap- 
pan&yaka repaired the fort of B&davi 
and the temple of the goddess Sri-Banada- 
Mah a m m a y i and other shrines which were 
in the same fort. 

The forts of B i d a vi, or in its modem form 
B&da mi, are of some renown in these parts. 
The town lies at the mouth of a ravine, and is 
guarded in front by what was formerly a toler¬ 
ably strong fort of its own, and at the back by 
a tank of considerable size. On the hill over¬ 
hanging the north side of the town there is 
the Bavan-band6-k6ti, or * Fort of the 
fifty-two large rocks’, and on the hill overhang¬ 
ing the south side of the town there is the 
Bap man dala-k6ti, or‘Fort of the field 
of battle’. I failed to ascertain the origin of 
these names. In the fmeute of the blind Brah¬ 
man N arasingrao and his Arabs in 1841, 
the fort of the town was taken with tolerable 
ease by the military force sent out from Bel- 
gaum; but the other two, and especially the 
Bavan-band£-kdti, gave considerable 
trouble. All three were then more or less dis¬ 
mantled and rendered useless. 

No shrine at Badami itself seems to be now 
known by the name of Sana da-Maha m- 
mayi ; the goddess is, of course, the same as 
Bansf-Samkari, of the temple at which is 
the tablet containing the present inscription. 


[13 %- 


Transcription. , 

[1 ] Ttxf&s Tfcj, [ II ] 

£ 2 ] |( |{ ) 

[ 3 ] Xo ptio 

[4] uix>33s tizSib abo£s«o |(y) 

[5] rif se Xidasraddeje 

[6] 03?§®o:ri)£«aJd 

[7] osMsSd&^'d TfcsoXoW'ja. 

[8] osudeo sissaoroSifaocSoje szsn&cd) 

£ 9 ] tS>7\Fefin(^i9) il^a^dsbjoodssoto i&jstivszJ £>«w»*o»d©s- 

[103 ^ elojSdpscdbSW# 8»ZKOai) rfj- 

£113 ®(®) t&>XFzS.»«f 7 rarf |j^j^ario!oori» 09 o Asrieid 

Jr^vrVS*.? , . . Government list for the orthography of vernacular name., 

if Not B&d&mi} vnGx&efirst a shorty as In&d down in the * See note § to the tiftiulAtioxu 
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[12] ^l?(?o)5j^53 0 c^ *kizi so^ ec*d: 

[13] €5>(V) ^0^0 cd^&Jak JfdJSSJ&oriCto 8CtOTS- 

[14] cdb rfbXrrf t^Bodo^ja aso^^l e5d^^a^odbdo^5Ut)oc^DAJc> cd^S)o 

[15] sIo^^o^a& 7ta> ^C?)atoT^0^©O9O^ i. e . odraX 

o3bo- 

[16] rio ^jodo^^odraoS) ti^orir^^d^^o^Q Oero(odxi) riodov^d^roOKioso^l 

[17] * Ijed^^tefi ^)«eodddbsdodj3)OSo <&/s>Qefcrf 

[18] ^^<sr(p§ja^)n^ds^?v ^(?s)^d 0 afc£ja <&*>& e? sdjftqys. 

[19] 7te^(?) C9e^^roodbdb®[troc3cto] vR yl°(^)^...€£>do^- 

[20] TOod^wcraattd ?3°[^)&333] f. 


Translation. 


May it be auspicious! Reverence to Sarnbhu, 
who is made beautiful by a chowri which is the 
moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and 
who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds ! In order to dispel the 
darkness of obstacles, I meditate on himj who 
is tranquil and pure, who is possessed of incon¬ 
ceivable glory, who is in body a man but in face 
an elephant, and who is a very corpulent glory ! 

Hail f On Monday the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Jyeshtha of the Nandana 
samvatsara, which was the year of the victorious 
and glorious Salivahanasaka 1455§ ? while the 
brave and puissant great king A c h y u t a- 
ra ya,—whose lotuses, which are his feet, are 
adorned by the clusters of blossoms, which are 
the jewels in the diadems of all chieftains; 
the most eminent among kings; the glorious 
supreme king of great kings; the supreme ]o;rd 
of kings,—was governing the earth with the 
recreation of pleasing conversations :— 

The fort of B a d & v i and the shrines of the 
goddessSri-Banada-Mahamm&yi[| and 
othor gods having fallen into ruin even under 


t The remainder of the inscription is lost, the tablet 
being* broken here. 

T datapath With the exception of reading ‘"him 
apt for ‘ tarn opt**, this verse occurs word for word in Mai- 
hn&tWs introductions to his commentaries on the Bag7w~- 
varhia and the Kwn&msarhbhava. 


§ According to the table in Brown’s Carnatic Chrono- 
logy,' the BTandana sayhvatsara is $aka 1454* and $aka 
1455 is die Vijaya samvabmra,. 


, Jt s . c - ‘ Mahamm&yi, (i.e* Mah&m&yi, or more properly 
Mah&m&ye,} of the forest*. * Mah^miyS’, the GreatSlu. 
mon, w BurgS, £&mkarf, or PSrvati, as tie personification of 
the illusory nature of worldlyotjects. Banada-Ma- 


the great Hug,If— Chinnapanayaka, 
the general of the great king Achyutaraya, 
having given orders to repair and reestablish 
the fort of B a d a v i and the shrines within 
it of Sri-Banada-Mahammayi and 
other gods, sent (for that purpose) his son** 
Chikka-Chinnapanayaka:—-ff 
And that same, Chikka-Chinnappa- 
nay aka at the command of his master restored 
the fort of Badavi, and, with the object that the 
great king Achyutaraya and his master 
Chinnappanayaka might obtain an in¬ 
crease of life and health and riches, repaired 
and reestablished the shrines of all the gods 
commencing with & r i-B anada-Maham- 
mayi, who is the holy Mahamaye; who is 
the mistress of the fourteen worlds; who is 
courageous in utterly destroying the race of the 

demons.J J; and who is the mistress 

of the city of$rl,*V anapura§§,. 

.... those same shrip.es to the great king 

Achyutarfiya. ...... . holy.. . , 

The general of the great Hug Achyu- 
t-arfiya . ..|||| 

hammSyi is evidently the same goddess as Bana* 
3 am kari, * fSamkari of the forest*. 

IT ‘ Mah&rfyikadmdaM *,—but the me&ning to be given 
to this word is somewhat doubtful 

. ** f Kwmd/ra?; —perhaps r deputy*, though a free transla¬ 
tion, would be more in accordance with the meaning, 
ft ^’ e 'i * Chirmappaniiyaka the younger’. 

tt Tk® meaning to be given to the word s dcenda\ before 
Vfi&saasa, is not apparent. 

§§ * Th® °ity of the forest*; all this part of the country 
formed in ancient times part of the great forest called 
D&ndakarapya. 
till See note f to line 20 of the text. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE 1E.C.S. 
{Continued from vol. IV. page 305.) 


IX. — Folk-lore — Omens , Spells and Charms , 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions . 

Occasion is here taken to collect such in¬ 
stances as would fall under the above heading 
as came to my notice in the Madras provinces 
and on the western coast. Most of these are com¬ 
monly known, and prevail widely over India. 
The list might doubtless be greatly increased 
were inquirers to record the odds and ends 
of popular notions that chance to come before 
them. 

Omens (sakuna) form quite a wide and im¬ 
portant subject, and are the twenty-fourth on 
the list of the sixty-four Hindu sciences.* The 
following are some of the evil omens , on en¬ 
countering any of which, Hindus about to start 
on a journey or begin any undertaking will 
often desist:—Seeing, on issuing from the house, 
a crow on the left hand (sinistra comix) or a 
Brahmani kite on the right. Seeing or meeting 
a monkey, a sick man, an oil-man, a leper, a 
snake,a hare (as formerly in Scotland), a Brahman 
widow, a Brahman alone, a mendicant, a man 
with dishevelled hair, a quarrel, buttermilk, any 
empty vessel, a smoky fire, a bundle of sticks. 
It may be noted how many of these objects are 
just the things likely to be encountered on com¬ 
ing out early in the morning. 

Amongst good omens are a virgin, a cow, the 
sound of a drum, the sound of a horn, milk, 
curds, fruit, flowers, a clear-blazing fire, two 
Brahmans, a horse, an elephant, a bullock, two 
fishes, two vessels full of water, spirituous li¬ 
quors, cooked food, meat, a dancing-girl, hearing 
kind words, a parrot. 

The little familiar house-lizard (bdUi) that 
runs up walls often utters a chirping cry; this 
proceeding from the east wall of a house is 
very lnchrp, but from* any of the other three 
walls extremely bad, and sufficient to break 
off any enterprise. Readers of Aristophanes 
will remember how the meditations of Soorates, 
as he lay with mouth oped, pondering on the 
paths and changes . of the moon, were dis¬ 
turbed by a baZU from the roof Sneezing is 
a serious affair all over the East, as well as in 


Europe, ancient and modem. In Southern India 
sneezing once is a good sign, twice a bad 
sign; more than twice is not regarded. Gaping, 
as amongst the old Jews, is held to be a moment 
when Bhutas and evil spirits effect an en¬ 
trance into the body: hence most Brahmans on 
gaping snap their fingers as a preventive. 

In dangerous sickness the hair is sometimes 
cut off and offered to a deity, as in old Greece. 
Childless women often go to anthills, where 
snakes dwell, and place offerings of milk with 
prayers and invocations, hoping thereby to re¬ 
move their barrenness, which they believe to be 
due to an injury done to a snake in a former 
life. Besides barrenness the following evils are 
ascribed to offences done in a former life, by 
which malignant spirits gain power over mor¬ 
tals : —The death of children whilst the parents 
are alive, brotherly hatred, conjugal discord, un- 
dutifulness of children, being reduced to beggary, 
moodiness of temper, impiety and neglect of 
ceremonies, bad luck in trade or fanning, con¬ 
stant ill-health, loss of employment. 

Amongst charms and spells the following are 
considered good against Bhutas or evil de¬ 
mons, whose worship is so widely spread:—The 
tooth or claw of a tiger worn on the neck or 
near the loins, wearing an iron ring set with 
pearls (iron and steel have everywhere and at 
all times since the days of Ulysses (Odyss. XI.) 
been powerful against ghosts and bad spirits), 
a lime placed in the turban, a figure of H a n u- 
man graven on any ornament. When any 
mischief has been set on foot, repeating the 
name Govinda! Govinda! is held materially to 
assist its progress; once before me a man was 
convicted of arson against whom suspicion was 
first aroused by being overheard repeating Go¬ 
vinda ! Govinda! whilst watching from a dis¬ 
tance a fire that he had kindled. I know not 
the origin of this belief. 

The old classicalf and mediaeval superstition 
that the death of an enemy may be effected by 
making a waxen image of him and causing it 
to melt gradually before a fire with certain 
ceremonies, still flourishes in India,—indeed is 


# Muck curious matter may be found in Professor Kern’s 
tr ansla tion of the Brihat-SanhUd in the Journal of the 


Royal Astatic Society N. S. vols. Y. to YII. 
t Theocritus, Ph^imceutri^ 5 Yirgil, Bucol. YIII. 
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hardly extinct in Europe. This is the manner 
prescribed:—“ Make an image with wax in the 
form of your enemy, take it in your right hand 
at night and hold your chain of beads in your 
left hand, then burn the image with due rites, 
and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight.” 
Another strong spell for evil is to take a human 
bone from a burial-ground and recite over it a 
thousand times the powerful Malaysia mantra, 
namely, “ Om /Hram! JECram ! Swine-faced god¬ 
dess, seize him, seize him as a victim ! drink; 
drink his blood! eat, eat his flesh.! 0 image of 
imminent death, Bhagavati of Malayala, glaum ! 
glaum ! Om!” The bone thrown into an enemy’s 
house will cause his ruin. Again, if a paste be 
formed of human bones, the above spell recited 
over it a hundred times, and* the paste then 
mixed with food or drink, it will cause death 
in a week. This recalls the famous Unguentum 
Mirificum , or Wondrous Ointment, of which Sir 
Kenelm Digby relates several surprising in¬ 
stances ; the moss of a dead man’s skull and 
man’s fat were the principal ingredients: but it 
was used to heal, not to kill. Necromancy, as 
practised by mediaeval magicians and sorcerers, 
respecting which Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy 
and Solomon’s Key to Magic may be consulted, 
is familiar to the Hindus, and the rites used by 
them much the same. Here is a specimen:—Let 
a sorcerer obtain the corpse of a maiden, and on 
a Sunday night place it at the foot of a Bhuta- 
haunted free on an altar, and repeat a hundred 
times, “ Om! Hrim! JBrom! O goddess of Ma¬ 
laysia, who possessest us in a moment! come! 
cornel” The corpse will then be inspired by a 
demon and rise up, and if the demon be appeased 
with flesh and arrak, will answer all questions 
put. This is called the Virgin Spell, and came 
from Malaysia. Be it noted that Mala¬ 
bar is the land par excellence of sorcery and 
magic; the most powerful Bhfit as and demons 
reside there. As in mediaeval belief, they can 
be bought, carried about, and transferred from 
one sorcerer to another. The following story, 
truly mediaeval in its wildness, is copied from a 
Madras newspaper of the present year:—“ Some 
B h $ tas have human mistresses and concubines, 
and even outrage the modesty of their occa- 
sionalfeirworshippers. AtBodinalkanlir, 
nearPalanev in the Madura district, a 
certain Chetfci bought of a magician a Malabar 
demo^ fer ninety rupees, it is said; but ere a 


day had passed since the transfer, the undutiful 
spirit fell in love with its master’s wife, and 
succeeded in its nefarious purpose. A pious 
Hindu assures me that the woman still lives, 
leading a very unhappy life with the demon, 
the husband being long dead and gone.” The no¬ 
tion of demoniac intercourse with mortal women 
is of extreme and general antiquity, ranging 
from Genesis (vi. 2) and the reputed praedilu- 
vian Booh of Knock to Merlin and Mother 
Shipton: see hid . Ant vol. I. p. 288 for an ac¬ 
count of the stones sold at the Dharmas* 
t h a 1 a Temple in South Kanara, the residence of 
seven most dreaded jand malignant Bhutas; 
these stones carry the powers of the Bhutas 
with them, and can be used by their purchasers 
against enemies with dire effect. One of the 
native notions respecting pdndu hulis or kist- 
vaens—is that men of old times constructed them 
for the purpose of hiding treasure: hence it is 
that antiquaries find so many have been already 
ransacked. It is also believed that spells were 
placed over them as a guard, the strongest be¬ 
ing to bury a man alive in the cairn, and bid 
his ghost protect the deposit against any but 
the proprietor; the ghost would conceal the 
treasure from all strangers, or only be com¬ 
pelled to disclose it by a human sacrifice being 
offered. Compare this with Bertram Rising- 
ham’s account of the practice of the old Buc¬ 
caneers :— 

Seek some charnel when at full 
The moon gilds skeleton and skull, 

There dig and tomb your precious heap. 

And bid the dead the treasure keep,— 

Sure guardians they; if fitting spell 
Their service to the task compel. 

Lacks there such charnel P Ball a slave 
Or prisoner on the treasure-grave, 

And bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post. 

Roheby, Canto n. 18. 

Some speculative physicists make a point ol 
sleeping north and south, that the magnetic cur¬ 
rents may course freely through their systems; 
but Hindu mothers do not allow their children 
to sleep with heads northwards, the reason 
assigned being that after Siva had cut off 
Ganesa’s head, it was determined to replace it 
with the head of the first animal found’ sleeping 
with its head to the north, which happened to 
be an elephant. Again, Hindu mothers prevent 
their children fro^m smelling a lime or lemon; 
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because Parikshit, the grandson of Ai^juna, hav¬ 
ing been forewarned that he should die of a 
snake-bite, retreated to a barren island, hoping 
no serpent would cross the water; but one, 
having assumed the form of a very fragrant 
lemon, swam over, and, on Parikshit’s smelling 
it, bit his nose, of which he died. 

Hindus have some carious notions of natural 
repulsions or anti-sympatliies (n rot am) existing 
between certain animals: such are said to exist 
between a peacock and a chameleon, a mouse 
and a scorpion, besides others which I do not 
remember. There is also a belief that when a 
bear seizes a man it tickles him to death with¬ 
out biting or violence; it is popularly believed, 
too, of bears that they gain an additional pair of 
kidneys each year of their life; and on opening 
a bear I have certainly seen appearancos that 
seemed to bear out the notion. The hyama 
is also believed to beat to death, or strangle, 
with its tail, people whom it seizes. A tiger’s 
whiskers chopped up small are held to be a most 
potent poison hence when one is killed the 
whiskers are often immediately singed off, to 
prevent possible mischief. 

The origin of the word ‘Fairy’ is doubtful. 
Some have plausibly derived it from the Persian 
Peri (iSji P&ri) ; and Keightley, still more 
probably, from * the Italian Fata, through 
the old French Fa^e, Fee, Feerie,—English 
Fay, Faery, Fairy. Dr. Caldwell in his Com¬ 
parative Grammar has suggested the Tamil 
Pey— 4 devil or goblin,’—the objects of the devil- 
worship so characteristic of Tinnevelli. The pri¬ 
mary meaning would be some supernatural be¬ 
ing, with infinite gradations between the beauti¬ 
ful creations of Persian and European fancy 
and the ugly malignant demons worshipped by 
South Indian Slianars. Mr. Fergusson (Treeand 
Serpent Worship, p. 79) thinks that “all dwarfs 
and magicians—all the Fairy Mythology of 
East and West—belong to the Turanian races, 
which underlie the Aryan races, and crop up 
at times through them, but are really antagon¬ 
istic to the genius of the latter.” Considering 
how intimately the Fairy mythology is blended 


$ “ Which, like the coursers hair, hath got hut fife, 

And not the serpent’s poison.”—S fiake&pere. 

§ The Edda says that the D u e r gr a r became animated 
in the clay below in the earth, like manats in flesh: they 
were very wise and strong, skilful in all metal-work and 
smithcraft, small of stature and long-armed. Analogies 
have been sought for them in the D e v a s and D e v a t a a 
of Indra’s Paradise, called Devergar in the South; 


with tlie popular beliefs and romance systems 
of most of the European nations which are held 
to he of Aryan descent, the position that such 
mythology is alien to Aryan genius seems 
debatable. If it were specially characteristic 
of a Turanian race, we ought to find it well 
developed amongst the Dra vidian peoples, who 
are typically Turanian; but—which discredits 
the Tamil origin of ‘fairy’—I have never been 
able to find that those peoples know of any di¬ 
minutive beings corresponding to the Elves 
and Fairies of English and Irish legends, the 
little underground people, the Duergar§ or 
D w a r f s of Scandinavia, or the Trolls, Elle 
people, and E 1 v e s of Germany. In the Madras 
districts, though green pircles are not uncom¬ 
mon on grass after rain, no little beings dance 
round them by moonlight or creep into flower- 
cups ; no Trolls or Dwarfs haunt rocks and 
caves and have wondrous places within the hills: 
trees are frequented by hideous Bh. u t a s,—not, 
as in Denmark, by delicate Elves. Sometimes I 
have thought I had fallen upon a trace. The 
Pdtulu Jculh or kistvaens are in many places 
believed to have been built by a dwarf race a 
cubit high, who could nevertheless lift the huge 
stones with facility. I have heard, too, of a large 
moand near Chingalpat, not far from 
Madras, surrounded by kistvaens, and inhabited 
by a bearded race of P&ndayar three feet 
high, ruled by a king who lives in tJie top of 
the mound : this seems very like a Norwegian 
folk-story of the hill-dwarfs. Siva, appa¬ 
rently a non-Aryan god, has a train of dwarfs, 
amongst them the three-legged B h r i n g i who 
dances nimbly; and Vishnu once appeared 
as a dwarf, V a m a n a. Dwarfs are sculptured 
profusely on Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jaina tem¬ 
ples. The great Muni of the south, A g a s t y a, 
seems al&o to have been a dwarf, and dwelt on a 
mountain. Some think him to have been the 
prototype of Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant-killer, 
and Hop-o’-my-Tkurab. Still I could not find 
any organized popular belief in races and com¬ 
munities of beings resembling the European. 
Such, however, may exist,-—the primitive forest 


also in I) u r g a, an aboriginal deity, and in one aspect 
mistress of moaniain caves and underground places. Akin 
to the Luergar also may be the Yaks has,—like 
them the warders of hidden hoards, and the servants of 
K u v e r a, the gixl of riches an & treasures in the earth,— 
himself, moreover, of deformed and dwarf-like appearance, 
and the maker of self-moving chariots, as the D uerg ar 
were of wonderful things and weapons. 
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tribes of Gonds, Kdlhs, &c. would be no unlikely 
field; and it would be particularly interesting 
to ascertain whether cognate legends are current 
amongst the nations beyond India, Kabul, Af¬ 
ghanistan, &c.|| 

It is necessary to distinguish between the 
little beings of the popular creeds—the cunning 
Duergar and night-tripping E1 v e s or popu¬ 
lar Fairies, and the Fays and Fairies of 
romance, the full-sized fairy knights and ladies of 
Middle-Age romance and the “ Faerie Queene,” 
such as were in Milton’s mind when he wrote 

“ Of Faery damsels met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellinore,” 

are utterly different in appearance and attri¬ 
butes to the pygmy 

“ Faery elves 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees.” 

This confusion is chiefly owing to Shakspere, 
since whose time the name and attributes of 
the real Fays and Fairies of romance have been 
transferred to the still more poetical and ex¬ 
quisite little beings of village popular imagina¬ 
tion. But the fairy ladies of the romances 
of chivalry—of * Kaon de Bordeaux,’ ‘ Perce- 
forest,* and e Parthenopex’ — approach much 
nearer the lovely Peris of Persian story and the 
amiable Jinni ladies of the Arabian Tales; and, 
allowing for difference of scene and associations, 
the Apsaras of Sanskrit mythology seem to be 
of the same lineage, and so do the Yanacharis 
or forest-nymphs, and KhanadacMras of the 
MaMblidmta . 

Still more nearly allied must be the beings 
described, in the following extract from an 
account of Indian village superstition printed in 
a Madras newspaper of the present year by a 
native contributor:— 

“The spirits of*the air are so numerous and of 
such different classes, that I cannot expect, in the 
compass of a single article, to treat of them with 
anything like fulness. Foremost in their aerial 
ranks, and somewhat detached from all the rest, 
stand those good-natured celestial vestals which 
frequent cool shades and limpid streams, which 
while away the live-long night in innocent frolic 
and joyous dance, doing no ill to man or beast. 
T6 help the sick, to succour women in travail, to 
guide the.benighted traveller who has lost his 
way, to shower blessings and flowers alike on 


happily married couples,—in fact, to do anything 
that is good or graceful,—is the delightsome voca¬ 
tion of the village kannimdr or virgins, as they 
are felicitously styled in ordinary country par¬ 
lance. With the blooming grace of perpetual maid¬ 
enhood, they are patrons of the village lassie af¬ 
flicted with the £ tender passion,* and watch with 
a motherly interest the progress of steadfast hon¬ 
ourable loves; while, on the other hand, there is 
nothing which they hate so intensely with their 
righteous hatred as the violation of matrimonial 
vows or the infringement of maidenly honour. 
Rude statues of potters’ work representing these 
fair champions of virtue and youthful rewarders 
of conjugal fidelity may be seen invariably under 
some pleasant shade' by the side of a rippling 
rivulet, or the placid surface of the village tank. 
When the sun is at its greatest height, and man 
and beast seek some friendly shelter to indulge 
in their midday siesta,, languid and enervated by 
the burning heat, these fair celestials, screened 
from profane mortal sight, quietly perform their 
ablutions in the tank.or brook close by, divesting 
themselves of their flowing ethereal robes. Their 
appearance to mortals in bodily form always por¬ 
tends something extremely good or evil; but as 
they are naturally inclined to acts of kindness 
and mercy, such interviews prove, in the majority 
of cases, harbingers of prosperity and conjugal 
felicity. Instances are not wanting of these sylvan 
beauties, through forgetfulness to bind the wood 
with their magic spell, allowing themselves to be 
surprised by the strolling cowherd ere they have 
risen from their midday bath. Every year, as 
the husbandman sows his grain after the precursory 
showers of the rainy season, he vows to set apart 
bo much a kalcm (twelve markals) as' a thank- 
offering if the out-turn should prove as abundant 
as he prayed for. True to a farthing, the sale- 
proceeds of the virgins’ share is religiously laid 
| by, to be made use of a month or two after the har¬ 
vest, when the ryot, now at leisure, thinks of re¬ 
deeming his vow at the shrine of the celestial fair 
one. At the appointed time, generally at night, 
the whole village wends in solemn procession to 
the sacred grove, with banners flying and drums 
’ beating, and with all the paraphernalia of Eastern 
worship. Rice is boiled, sheep are slain, amateur 
theatricals improvised, and the light hearts of the 
multitude rendered still lighter by potions of 
arrak, the country-prepared and country-bottled 
brandy, the * black house’ as it is fondly termed 
by these rustic votaries of Bacchus.” 

Nothing else so poetical exists in Hindu 
folk-lore. I, was never so fortunate as. to hear 
anything of the belief and beings so pleasingly 


D See Dr. Leitner’s paper on Dard Legends and Beliefs, Ind. Ant vol I. pp. &1-92. 
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described. The contributor does not mention 
what region be writes of, but the name hannimdr 
indicates a Tamil district; neither does be say 
anything of their size, but they would appear to 
be of ordinary human stature. They are seen 
in the daytime, and, like the nymphs of Greece, 
love streams and baths, but, like the nymphs 
and the fairies, may not be rashly looked upon.^T 
Very notable, too, is their beneficent disposition, 
so different to that of the demons and B h d t a s, 
who absorb so large a portion of Indian village 
worship. In them Aryan and Turanian attri¬ 
butes are strangely mingled, and their origin 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EARHADA BRAHMANS. 

Mr. Nairne, at page 135 of his book The Kohhan , 
states that the R a j & p u r TalukAis the native dis¬ 
trict of the Karh&da Brahmans. It may be so 
with regard to the Ratnagiri Z1114, but the real 
district from which these Brahmans, scattered over 
different parts of India, originally came is differ¬ 
ent. The SaJiyddri Khania of the Shanda Pardna 
supplies very clear information on this point. It 
states that the country named Karashtra (^RT?) 
was the original place of residence of this section 
of Br&hraans. This country, the Purdna says, 
extended forty hos between the V e d A v a t i (most 
probably the Varna river) on the south, and the 
KoyanA on the north. It appears that the 
country was known under the name of its chief 
town, which is the present Karli 4 d, at the junc¬ 
tion of the Koy an 4 with the Kris hn4 in the 
S a tar 4 district. This account makes it clear 
that the name K a r h 4 d a applied to a division of 
Br4hmans is derived from the name of their origi¬ 
nal country, in the same manner as the names 
DeSastha and Konkanastha are derived 
from the countries of Desa or Mah4r4shtra and 
Konkan. 

^KRISHNA SlSTRI TaLBKAR* 


Queries. 

1. is ThAknr a pure Sanskrit, Le. Vedic word P 

% It has been said that this is a Kolarian , and 
not a Sanskrit term. Is this assertion capable of 
proof? 

3. At present it ie used in two principal 
senses:—1 an idol; 2nd, a lord or landholder. 
Which of these two is probably the primary mean¬ 
ing of the word P 

■J* “ He has seen a nymph” was the ancient explanation 
of sadden insanity. 

“ They are fairies; he that speaks t6 them shall die, 

I’ll wink and conch: no man their work most eye,” 
exclaims Falstaff. 


would seem rather assignable to tbe poetic in¬ 
stincts latent in all races that have risen above 
mere savagery, and to the desire of explaining 
natural ox extraordinary appearances. The 
hannimdr seem much to resemble the Fairy 
ladies of romance, and further accounts of 
them would be very acceptable, especially if 
the ingenious contributor or others could col¬ 
lect and give some of the stories and instances 
alluded to, taken down from actual recital of 
the villagers: such stories would m the best 
information, and most interesting to mytholo- 
gists. 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

Any information whatever respecting these ques¬ 
tions will be most thankfully received, and the 
more so as we want to adopt one and the proper 
title for the Supreme Being in our several Missions. 

At present three words are used by the S4ntal 
missionaries when speaking of God 

1, Chando; 2, Thakur; 3, Parmesvara. 

F. T. Cole. 

Taljhari, near IMjmahdl, November 23rd, 1875. 

GAUDIYA DE5SA OP THE ANCIENTS. 

It is generally supposed nowadays that G a u - 
diya Desa was the same as Bengal, because 
G a u d a was the ancient capital of this provinoe. 
But the ancient name of Bengal was Banga, 
and not Gauda, as the following sloka from the 
Shdrtda Pardna will clearly show:— 

Siwrr: : 

jfor *§3Tcrr ft wralxm i ft Fr: 

It is therefore evident from the Pauranic ac¬ 
counts that the place which went by the name of 
G a u d a is not Bengal, but a country north of the 
Vindhya hills, and the people thereof were called 
Fanch&Gauda. 

Ram Das Sen. 

Berhampur, 26th November 1875. 

MALABAR CHRISTIANS. 

To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary . 

Sir, —Mr. Collins has again (voL IV. p. 306) re¬ 
turned to the discussion of some matters which he 
connects with the so-called Syrians of the Malabar 
Coast. The real point at issue is‘ the credibility or 
not of the legend which makes the Apostle St. 
Thomas visit India, which is understood to mean 

The Mah&bMrat% relates that the R4ja Yayiti, whilst 
hunting, surprised Sarmishtd, the daughter of the Dartya 
B4ja or demon-long, and her nymphs, while bathing; bat 
no good came of it. 
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the Malabar Coast. Mr. Collins first accepted it as 
credible and trustworthy; lie now says: “ My 
object is not primarily to contend that St. Thomas 
came to India—though I have something more 
to say about that too—but that the early” 
[Pearliest] Christian sects” [I suppose 44 in India” 
is to be supplied] 48 were orthodox, and not 
Gnostic or Manichasans,” &c. Mr. Collins’s 44 some¬ 
thing more” is an assertion that it is quite pos¬ 
sible that an Apostle with 44 the gift of tongues” 
could have gone to India, and he quotes sev¬ 
eral passages (already well known) to show that 
there were Christians in India in the fourth 
century and afterwards. I am not prepared to 
discuss what the Apostles might have done; I 
only ask for evidence as to what they did. Still 
less can I enter upon a question of the orthodoxy 
of sects that may have existed in India, bat of the 
existence of whom Ml*. Collins does not appear to 
me to give any proof: for I can hardly accept as 
such their discovery in the eighth century in con¬ 
sequence of a dream, whatever opinion I might wish 
to have of Mr. Collins’s translation from a Mala- 
bar-Syrian fable. Ho does notappear to see that the 
existence in Malabar of Christians (whom Cosmas 
recognized as such) in the sixth century proves 
nothing as regards the first, second, or third cen¬ 
tury. Again he says : 44 Dr. Burnell revives an ob¬ 
jection which has been used only too recklessly by 
Dr. Barton amongst others. .... that India was 
in the early centuries a.d. the name of nearly the 
whole East, including China. ... According to this 
argument, Megasthenes, for instance, though he 
called his book Indica, may have visited JTuh-chau. 
The sam: argument may be used as successfully 
against At Nadim’s account,” &c. 

Now if there is any recklessness it is surely on 
Mr. Collins’s part, who has managed to compare 
the meaning of a Greek name of the fourth 
century B.c. with the same name as used 500 or 
COO years later by Romans, Greeks, and Syrians, 
as if geographical discovery had made no pro¬ 
gress during this period. If Mr. Collins will 
look at the beginning of Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thmskmde he will find the origin of the name 
India, and if he will look out the word in a Latin 
Dictionary with references he will see how with 
the progress of discovery the meaning changed, 
and how far he is in the wrong. If this will not do, 
I can only refer him to any history of geographical 
discovery (e* g . the Abbe Yivien de St. Martin’s); 
and, as regards the use of the term 4 India’ at- dif¬ 
ferent periods, to pp. 318,416, and 417 ff. of vol. 
II. of lie second edition of Col. Yule’s magni- 

* Prof. Max Mtillexis, of course, correct as regards the 
few S&ssanka inscriptions and coins, hut these constitute a 
very insignificant ^urt of the Bahiavi documents that are 
in existence. If Sr. Collins will look at the inscription 


ficent Marco Polo . Nor is there any ambiguity 
about the Arab term Sind —it means South 
India. 

Mr. Collins says : 44 The epithet Manichsean . . 
. . was a term that had got to be used indiscri¬ 
minately for any Christians who were not at the 
feet of the great Bishop of Rome.” All I can say 
is that I should like to see it proved that Muham. 
madan Arabs of the ninth century did so, or 
indeed that there is any foundation for the asser¬ 
tion that this was the case in Europe. 

Mr. Collins still adheres to the assertion that 
Pahlavi is an Aramaic language* and was used at 
Edessa. About one word in three in Pahlavi is 
Chaidasan, and there is no evidence that it was 
the language of Edessa. 

Passing over minor matters, I shall only refer 
to Mr. Collins’s note on page 314. He says: 44 If 
the name Ma nigramambe spelt more correctly 
with the dental than the cerebral % (Dr. Burnell 
spells it with the latter), then in the purest and 
most •primitive Tamil it would describe a village 
ceded as a free gift by royalty,” he. Now Mr. Col¬ 
lins should first have ascertained that the Syrian 
grants have the word la ni kkir A mam (i.e. 
Manigramam) as plainly written as possible, and 
more than once, and that there can be no doubt 
about the word. Secondly he should know that 
there is no such word as Mdnigrdmam in Tamil 
of any period; f there is a Sanskrit-Tarai! word 
tndniyam (abridged from the Sanskrit phrase, 
common in the later South Indian grants— 
vamdnya, which means free of all taxes), but mdui. 
is not to be found. 

As regards Mr. Whitehouse’s Manigramakar , I 
cannot find the slightest proof given by him (or 
even a hint of his authority) for the extraordinary 
statements he makes. Anyhow, they have nothing 
to do with the present matter. 

A. Burnell. 

Tctnjore, 19 th October 1875. 

[We must close this discussion for the present.—E d.] 

FUNERAL CEREMONY AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the 44 Indian Antiquary .” 

Sir, —When I commenced travelling in India, 
I was prepared to expect much perplexing variety 
in the religious and social usages of the different 
castes, but the actual reality far outdoes my an¬ 
ticipations. One great use of the Indian Anii- 
qua/ry is that it enables scholars and antiquarians 
living in different parts of India to exchange 
ideas with each other, and to profit by each 
other’s knowledge and experiences. 

I have printed, he may see that the greater part is Per¬ 
sian. 

t How can Mr. Oolfins suppose that gr&ma is, a Tamil 
word ? 
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I lately paid a visit to the Hindu burning- 
ground on the shore of Back Bay at Bombay, and 
witnessed a curious funeral ceremony there. The 
body of a man about forty years of age had 
been burnt the day before. On the morning of 
my visit about twenty-four men, his relations, 
gathered round the ashes to perform what ap¬ 
peared to be a kind of Grdddha. They offered no 
objection to my standing close to them, nor even 
to my asking them questions. The ceremony 
commenced by one of tbeir number examining 
the ashes, and carefully separating any portions 
}f the bones that had not been calcined by the 
flames on the previous day. These he collected 
in his hands and carried outside the burning- 
ground, with the intention, I was told, of throw¬ 
ing them into the sea near at hand. This being 
done, the whole party gathered round the ashes 
of the pyre in a semicircle, and one of the twenty- 
four men sprinkled them with water. Then some 
edwdung was carefully spread in the centre of the 
ashes so as to form a flat circular cake of rather 
more than a foot in diameter, around which a 
stream of cow’s urine was poured from a metal 
vessel. Next, one of the men brought a plantain- 
leaf and laid it on the circle of cowdung so as to 
form a kind of dish or plate. Around the edge of 
the leaf were placed five round balls, probably of 
rice-flour, rather smaller than cricket-balls, mixed 
with some brown substance. I presume these balls 
are what in the regular frdddha ceremonies are 
called pvndas. Sprigs of the tidsi-phmt and 
fresh leaves of the betel, with a few flowers, were 
inserted in each ball, and a coloured cotton cord 
loosely suspended between them. Next, one of the 
relations covered the five pvndas with the red 
powder called guldl. Then five flat wheaten 
cakes were placed on the plantain-leaf inside the 
circle of the five pindas, and boiled rice was piled 
up on the cakes, surmounted by a small piece of 
ghee mixed with brown sugar. The ceremony 
being so far completed, the deceased man’s nephew, 
or sister’s son, took an earthenware vase, filled 
it with water and held it on his right shoulder. 
Starting from the north side, he commenced cir¬ 
cumambulating the five pindas and the five 
wheaten cakes, with his left shoulder towards 
them, while one of the relatives with a sharp 
stone made a hole in the jar, whence the water 
spouted out in a stream as he wdked round. On 
completing the first round and coining back to the 
north, a second incision was made with the same 
stone, whence a second stream poured out simul¬ 
taneously with the first. At the end of the fifth 
round, when five streams of water had been made 
to spout out from five holes round the five ptndas f 
the earthenware vase was dashed to the ground 


on the north side, and the remaining water spilt 
over the ashes. Next, one of the relatives took a 
small metal vessel containing milk, and, with a 
betel-leaf for a ladle, sprinkled some drops over 
the rice piled on the wheaten cakes. After which, 
taking some water from a small lotd —or rather 
making another relative pour it into his hand—he 
first sprinkled it in a circle round the pinchs and 
then over the cakes. Finally, bending down and 
raising his hands to his head, he performed a sort 
of p&jd to the pindas, This was repeated by all 
twenty-four men in turn. After the completion 
of the ceremony, the balls and cakes were left to 
be eaten by crows. 

“Will you permit me to ask whether similar 
funeral rites have been witnessed by any of your 
correspondents? The men were said to have 
come from some neighbouring Marathi district. 
To what caste do these usages belong ? and why 
should there be five pindas and five flat cakes ? 

Monies. Williams, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 

Belvedere , Calcutta,! Dec. 26, 1875. 

Note on the above. 

The instance described was probably performed 
by GMtis: it is not quite in accordance with 
either the Br&hman or Mar&thi customs. The 
water-jar is carried round the pyre by the nearest 
relative or heir, and the holes made by the re¬ 
peater of the mantras with a stone—the dshmd — 
picked up where the body is rested, halfway be¬ 
tween the deceased’s house and the burning-ground. 
Th e pindas are at first four—for the deceased, and 
the piiris of father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father ; they are then made into a single mass, 
as the deceased has joined the pitris, This is then 
divided into three —for the deceased as the fatlher 
of the performer, and his grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather ; but additional pindas are sometimes 
added for guru, uncles, &c.~ Ed. 


SANSKRIT MSS. 

Extract from Dr, 0. Butter 1 s preliminary Report on 
the results of the search forSansbit MSB. inKaSmir. 

Babfi NU&mbar, Chief Justice to H. H. the Ma¬ 
haraja, had had prepared before my arrival a list 
of about seven hundred Sanskrit works known to 
exist in Kasmxr, which was forwarded to me by 
Major Henderson. I at once went over it with the 
compiler, and selected some seventy works for 
copying. At the same time the principal Pandits of 
Srinagar came to visit me, by order of the Mah&- 
r&ja, and brought me the lists of their hooks. 

As at first it seemed doubtful whether I shouldbe 
able to acquire an old MS. of the Bdjatarangint, and 
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as I knew that it would not be of much use to get 
afresh Devanagari transcript made, I borrowed an 
excellent annotated old copy of the work, which 
had been transcribed by one Ganakak Pandit from 
the codex a/rchetyjpus belonging to Kesavram Pan¬ 
dit, and began to collate it with the printed edition. 
This work of collation occupied me for four to five 
hours a day until September 29tb, when the 8,000 
slokas were finished. Several particularly impor¬ 
tant passages were also collated with Kesavr&m’s 
copy. I found that the published editions contain a 
very large number of mistakes, most of which 
seriously affect the meaning of the text, the form 
of the names, &c. To give one example only, the 
name of the oldest Kasmirian dynasty is not, as 
usually read, Gonarda, but Gonarda. 

In order to clear up the numerous geographical 
and other questions connected with the Bdjataran- 
gini, I had frequent meetings with some of the 
Pandits best acquainted with the antiquities of 
Kasmir, and I made several excursions to ancient 
sites in the western half of the Talley. These in¬ 
quiries resulted in the identification of a consider¬ 
able number of the sacred and historical places 
mentioned in the Rdjatwrangini, e.g. of the Pr a d- 
ynmnapitha with the Hariparvat or $arik&- 
parvatain Srinagar, of the Mahapadma with 
the "Wollur lake, ofj ayavana with the village 
ofZevan,of Shadarhadvana with the village 
of H&rvan, of Jayapida’s Dvaravati with the 
village of Bahirkftt near Sumbal,* of Chakra- 
d h a r a with the Chakdhar hill or mound, <fcc. 

They also led to the discovery of the real nature 
of the Kasmirian era which has been used by 
K al h a el a in the last three books of his chronicle, 
and is still in use among the Br&hmans of Ka&nir . 
Its true name, derived from the supposed secu¬ 
lar procession of *Ursa major, is the era of the 
Saptarshis. It began on Chaitra Sudi 1st of the 
26th year of the Kaliyuga, or March-April 3076 
B.c. In using it the Kasmirians usually leave 
out the hun Ireds, though there are instances in 
which they have been added. The year 24, stated 
by Kalhana to be equal to Saka 1070, is really the 
year 4224f of the Saptarshi era. With this key it 
will become possible to fix the chronology of the 
later Kasmirian kings with perfect accuracy. I 
may add that General Cunningham’s dates very 
closely agree with those obtained by reducing Kal- 
hana’s Saptarshi years to years of the Christian era. 

Yery soon after the beginning of my search, 
a great many ancient MSS. were offered to me 
for sale, out of which I selected upwards of 160, 

* NofcAnd arkfit, as conjectured by General Cmming. 
ham, whose mention of the site in his Geography, however, 
led me to wait the place. 

t is, 8076 + 78 +1070 ^=4224. 

t &roM or SttaM is a name of Smsratf, and Mm- 


more than forty of which are written on birch 
bark. As I also increased the number of MSS. 
to be copied to more than one hundred, the total 
of books which I finally took with ,me from Kas- 
mir is considerably over 270. 

All the old MSS., with two or three exceptions 
only, are written in Saradd J characters. This 
alphabet, and not the Devanagari, is commonly 
used in Kasmir, and must be of great antiquity, as 
it occurs also on the coins of the 9th century.§ 
Like all Indian alphabets, it has been derived 
from the old P&li alphabet of the Asoka inscrip-• 
tions. It preserves, howe' r er, more ancient forms 
than any other modern alphabet which I have seen. 
MSS. written in Saradd characters are mostly 
pretty correct. But nearly all ok" ‘Kasmirian MS S. 
are more or less mutilated. Yery frequently the 
end and the beginning are missing, or at least 
single lines, words, or letters. The cause of this 
state of things is chiefly that the birch bark, which 
before Akbar’s time was the only material used 
for writing on, is exceedingly fragile. As soon 
as birch-bark MSS. reach any considerable age 
or are used frequently, they begin to split and 
to tear in all directions, and the surface of the 
pages begins to slough. Of course letters, words, 
and even whole lines are lost or become illegible. 
The destruction of the first and last pages is 
owing to the custom of having the MSS. bound 
in rougn country leather, without inserting blank 
leaves for protection. 

Modern MSS. are mostly complete, but in many 
cases, where few copies only of a book existed, 
it is very probable that the lacunas have been 
filled up at random. One Pandit confessed to me 
that he had restored more than twenty-four pages 
of the Vislinvdiia'i'mottara. Another Pandit asked 
me if the copies to be prepared for myself were 
to be made complete or not. I do not believe,how¬ 
ever, that this course has been adopted for those 
works which are to be found in a great number 
of copies. There it is likely, and I have heard it 
asserted as a fact, that complete copies are obtain¬ 
ed by comparing a number of mutilated MSS. 

As to the contents of the acquired books, Poetry, 
Poetics, Grammar, and Saiva Philosophy are best 
represented/ as these subjects have been since 
.time immemorial the specialities of the Ka i- 
mirians. But there are also curious and rare 
works from all branches of Hindu learning. 

In- Poetry the historic^ works take the first 
place. I am happy to state that I have been able 
to .secure a complete set of the four known Rdja- 

fakshwr&nt may be translated by‘characters Bacred to Sa- 
rasvatt’ Similarly Kwmfrr is sometimes ca lled $ &r a d &- 
desa. 'the country of SarasvatL’ 

, § Toram&ga^s coins show characters nearly iden¬ 
tical with those of the Gnpta inscriptions. 
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tarang inis, written in the Sarada character, and 
about fifty to sixty years old. As already stated, 
the present editions are not trustworthy,—least so 
in the 7th and 8th books,— because they have been 
based on Devanagari MSS. I am confident that 
with the help of my collation and of the new Sarada 
MS. it will be possible to produce a readable and 
reliable text. There are also two works of the 
late Sahibram Pandit, both entitled Rdjatarangi - 
nisaihgraha which explain difficult passages in 
Kalhama’s chronicle, and a third bearing the same 
title, which treats Jonaraja’s Tarangini in detail. 
A collection of Mdhdtmyas* describing many 
famous Kasmir Hrthas will further assist in elu¬ 
cidating the Rdjatamngint . Among the sources 
from which Kalhana compiled his work, I have 
obtained the Nilamatapurdna in five copies, four 
written in Sarada characters, and one in Devana¬ 
gari. Just before I left Kasmir three copies of 
Kshemendra’s RdjdvaU, a work which Kalhana 
criticizes very sharply, were discovered. Two of 
these have been promised, and are probably already 
on their way to Labor. I think there is still a 
hope that some more of the old chronicles will 
turn up. One Pandit certainly assured me that 
he had news of the existence of ^ankuka’s Bhuva- 
ndbhyudaya. Besides, a great many old birch-bark 
volumes are in the hands of Brahmans, who, them¬ 
selves unacquainted with Sanskrit, had learned an¬ 
cestors. The learned Pandits find it hard to make 
such men give up their books, but in course of time 
they will no doubt succeed in extracting all that 
is valuable, since they have become fully alire to 
the importance of searching the * gartas .* 

Of other historical books I have acquired three 
copies of Buna’s Harshacharita and an imperfect 
copy of its commentary, the Samhota . The latter 
is, however, not of much use, as its compiler, 
Samkara, knew little of Sauskrit and less of 
history. There is, finally, a curious work on the 
history of the great Chahuv&na prince Pr ith- 
virAja, entitled Prithvirdjavijaya, with a com¬ 
mentary byJonar&ja, the author of the second 
Rdjatamngint. The MS. is a very old and very 
dilapidated birch-bark volume, and in so bad a con¬ 
dition that I fear it will not be possible to decipher 
the whole of its contents. It contains portions of 
the twelve Sargas. The name of its author is not 
given in the colophons of the Sargas, but it would 
seem that the work belongs, like the Harsha- 
charita, the Gan lavadha (of V&kpati), and the 
VikranidnkaTcd'Vya , to a protege of the hero. It 
will be interesting to compare its contents with 
Chand Bard&i’s great Hindi Eds do. 

Besides these historical works there are eight 
larger new K&vyas:— 

1. The Haravijaya of Rafcn&kara, 


2. The Dahivatdmcharita of Kshemendra, 

3. The RimdyanamanjaH of Kshemendra, 

4. The Samayamdtrikd of Kshemendra, 

5. The Srikanthacharita of Mankha, 

6. The R&vandrjnntya ? (incomplete), 

7. The Stutikimimrfnjali, 

8. The Haracharitachintdryiani, 

and some smaller productions. The oldest o^ 
these poems is the first, which dates from the be¬ 
ginning of the 9th century; next come the works 
of Kshemendra, who wrote in the first half of 
the 11th j and last Manklia^, who flourished in 
the beginning of the 12th century. 

Babu Nila mb ar has already forwarded copies of 
the Haravijaya to Pandit Jtsvarachandra Vidyasit- 
garain Calcutta, and an edition of the book may be 
expected. In order to make the collection as useful 
as possible, I have secured for nearly all these 
poems both Devanagari and Sarada copies, and, in 
'the case of Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, commentaries. 

Among the known but rare poetical works 
are copies of Kshemendra’s BharcUamanjari and 
of the Yudhishthiravijaya, whoso author the 
Kasmirian MSS. state to be Y a s u d e v a. There 
is also a commentary on the latter work. An old 
copy of Bilhana’s PanchdHhd definitively settles the 
question as to the authorship of the little poem, and 
explains the origin of the literary anecdotes cur¬ 
rent regirding it. Several ancient birch-bark MSS. 
of Somadeva’s Kathds arils cigar a —which the Ka£- 
mirians usually call Vnhatkatlul —will, I trust, 
enable ns bo correct the errors of the Devan&gari 
MSS. on which the published edition is based. 

A large SubhtfAkitdvccli, or collection of elegant 
extracts, by Srivara, the author of the third 
Rdjatamngint (second half of the 15bh century), is 
important for the literary history of Kasmir. 

In Poetics or Alamkara there are, besides the 
well-known Kduyaprdk is a —of which, however, the 
Kaimirian MSS. differ from those, used in Hin¬ 
dustan—and its commentary the Aaandi — 

1 . The AlamMrasarvasm, see Oxf. Gat . p. 210, 

2. The AlamJcdravimariini, see ibid., 

3. The DhvanigdtMpanjikd of Ratnfikara, 

4. The DhvanydlocJuma of Abhinavagupta with 

the JJddyota , 

5. The A la viikdrasekhara, 

6. The Alaiiikdraratniticctra, 

7. The Ghandrdloka of Jayadeva, with a com¬ 

mentary, 

8. The Kdvydlariikdra, attributed to Rudrata, 

9. The Abh idhdvritth)Uxirikd of Mukula, 
and a few minor works. 

If No. 8 really belonged toRudra t a—a state¬ 
ment which I very much doubt—it would bo the 
oldest work in the collection. For Rudrata or Ru* 
drabhatta, like Udbhata, was ono of the Pandits 
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of Jayapida; nest in age come Ratn&kara 
and M u k u 1 a, which latter was the son of the 
famous $aiva philosopher Kali at a and lived 
tinder Avant i varman (9th cent. Rdj. v. 66). 

For Grammar I have obtained the Paribhdshds , 
attributed to Yyudi and to Chandra, and a 
small fragment of Chandra’s grammar treating of 
the letters. The first work has also a commentary. 
Vyadiand Chandra are two of the old grammarians, 
and the recovery of small portions even of their writ¬ 
ings would be of great importance for the history 
of grammar. But I am not as yot prepared to 
decide on the genuineness of my acquisitions. 

Three incomplete Sarada paper MSS. of Patan- 
jali’s Mahdblidshya have been bought, and just at 
the time of my departure a slightly mutilated 
birch-bark MS. of the same work turned up, which 
the ignorant owner and his friends had wor¬ 
shipped as a MS. of the KathdsariUdgcira. This MS. 
also will eventually be added to the collection. Dr. 
Kielhorn considers it a matter of great importance 
to have genuine Kasmirian copies of the Mahd- 
Vhdshya, in order to decide the question if the work 
has been really recast by the Kasmirian Pandits, 
as has been alleged on the strength of statements 
made in the RdjatarangM. It is to be hoped that 
these MSS. will help to settle the question. 

A small portion of a MS. of Kaiyata’s Pradipa, 
written in S&rada characters, has also been obtained. 

Among other new or rare works connected with 
Panini’s system, I may mention Bhartrihari’s Vdk- 
yapadtya; an excellent birch-bark MS. of the 
Kd-sikdwitti; copies of portions of Sthavira Jinen- 
drabuddhi’s Nydsa— Jinendrabuddhi was an in¬ 
habitant of B&rmfila or Varahamftla; of Kshira’s 
Dhdtutarmgini ; of the same author’s AvyayawrUti; 
of Harshadeva’s and an anonymous Lingdnu&dr 
sanavritti; of Manikyadeva’s TJnddmiiti , called 
the Dasapddi ;■ and of the Rtipdvatdra. A complete 
bircb-bark MS. of the Nydsa has been promised. 

The grammar now chiefly studied in Kasmir 
is, however; not Panini’s, but the Kaldpa or Kdtan - 
tra. Kasmir furnishes, therefore, a number of 
commentaries on the Kdtantra, which have been 
compiled by KaSmirian Pandits, and are rarely 
if ever mot with out of the Talley. The works 
falling under this head, which I have secured, are: 

1. Lag]iuvritti s by Chhuchbukabhatta, 

2. Kdtantrakaumudi , 

3. Bdlabodhini, 

4 Bdlabodhminydsa, 

5, & ishyahitdnydsa. 

The number of MSS. containing works on Saiva 
philosophy and the rites of the Saivas amounts 
to more than forty. Among them are the famous 
SpandasMras, with a variety of commentaries, and 
the huge works of Abhinavagupta and Kshema- 


raja, such as the TrmtrdLoka with its Uka and the 
PratyabMjndvimarUni. 

The oldest Saiva authors are Vasugupta, who 
is said to have received the Spandas&tras from Siva, 
aud Avadhfita, who, according to Bdj. I. 112, 
lived under Jaloka, the son of Asoka. Next 
come Kallata (9th century); Abhinavagupta 
(10th century), and Kshemar&ja (10th and 
11th centuries). 

There are also a few important additions to Ye¬ 
dic literature, though the chief prize, the old birch- 
bark MS. of the Paippalddatdkhd of the Athar- 
vaveda, did not fall to piy share, as H. H. the 
Mah&r&ja had bought and forwarded it to Sir W. 
Muir before my arrival. 

The most important Yedic MS. of my collec¬ 
tion is a complete birch-bark MS. of the Bdgveda 
Samhitd, written in $&rad& characters. It pro¬ 
fessedly 1 contains the Sdkald Sdkhd , but its ac¬ 
centuation differs from that of all known MSS. 
While the latter mark the anuddtta and Marita 
by horizontal and vertical’lines, this MS. marks 
the uddtta alone by a vertical line placed above 
the accentuated syllable. The volume contains 
also other pieces referring to the Rigveda. 

Next comes a modem copy of the greater por¬ 
tion of the first grantha of the Kdthaka, which 
belongs to the CharakcUdkhd of the Black Yajur- 
veda. The Kdthaka has hitherto been known 
through a single MS. belonging to the Berlin 
library. The newly acquired fragment shows also 
traces of accentuation. 

To the same redaction of the Yeda belong also 
two Angas or supplementary works which have 
now been first recovered. The more important 
of the two is the Kdthaka Grihyasfitra, or ‘hand¬ 
book of domestic ceremonies according to the 
Kathaka school/ which is attributed to the Rishi 
Laug&kshi. It is accompanied by a commentary 
of Devap&la, and is universally used by the Ka6- 
mirian .Pandits. From this fact it would seem 
that, though the Kasmirian Br&hmans usually 
call themselves Ohaturvedis, ‘students of the 
four Yedas/ and declare that they belong to no 
particular Yedic school, they were originally fol¬ 
lowers of the Kdthakatdkhd. My collection con¬ 
tains several £&rad& copies of the Bevapdla, as 
the whole book is usually called, one of which 
(incomplete) is written on birch bark. 

The other Anga is the Ghdrdyaniyd feiksTid ,— 
also, so far as I know, a novelty. 

The PaippalddaSdJchd of the Atharvaveda. has 
been secured in a modem transcript made accord 1 -' 
ing to the old birch-bark MS. mentioned above'. 
A second birch-bark MS. was not to be heard of. 

Several Prayogas or handbooks used by the 
Kasmiriah Bhattas have also been acquired. 
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Among acquisitions referring to other Sds- 
tras deserve to he mentioned a commentary on 
the Bhogavatlgtid by Abhinavagupta; the Xythfa- 
kandali; the NydyakaUhi; two birch-bark MSS. 
of Apar&rka’s commentary on Yajuavalkyn; Brah¬ 
magupta’s Karam with Yarurabhatta’s ami 
Prith&dakasvamiiTs commentaries ; and Kota* by 
Mankha and Kshemendra deserve to be mentioned. 

I have finally to call attention to some works in 
the Kasmiri language which will have a special in¬ 
terest for students of the Indian Prakrits. The old¬ 
est amongst these is the 4 song of Lalls*,’ Lfflldcdlc - 
ydni. It contains stanzas on the Saiva creed, and 
is attributed to a poetess named L a 1 l a. Tim poem 
is accompanied by a full Sanskrit commentary. 

Another work, the Bdndsuravadha, is of consider¬ 


able extent. It was composed in the time of Zainul 
Abidin (Id 17—1467 a. d.) who, according to the 
statements of the Pandits, caused many Sans¬ 
krit and Persian works to be translated into Kas- 
miri. 

I have also secured a modern poem treating of 
theloves ofNagarjuna and H i y a m a 1 a. Nag- 
arjuna, the great snake-king, who is enumerated 
among the rulers of Kasmir, and the Barbarossa 
of Kasinir,—Lalitaditya, are to the present 
day the favourite heroes of the bards. 

These acquisitions are so much more interesting 
as Kasmiri was supposed to be destitute of an 
ancient literature. But it appears now that it was 
a written language quite as early as any of the 
• Indian Prakrits. 
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The Tanjore Maratha Principality : the Land of the 
Chola, the Eden of the South. By Wm. Hickey. Madras, 
1875. 

The greater part of this work is purely political, 
but Mr. Hickey does not consider himself bound by 
unities of place or subject. Immediately after the 
statistics of population of the interesting talukas of 
Kumbakonam and Negapatam, he gives us an essay 
upon “ statue-sculptured idolatry,” which is illus¬ 
trated by a description of the caves of Elepbanta. 
These our author considers to be “ probably the most 
ancient temple raised by human ingenuity in per¬ 
petuation of religious truth,” " tallying strangely 
with the symbolism of Egypt,” and connected, as 
for as we can comprehend his not very lucid argu¬ 
ment, with Freemasonry! The great Trimurti 
is to him “ the High Altar”; and various figures 
in relief are identified lyibti “the I Am of the 
Holy Writ,” and with Him “described as Jehovah 
by penmen of inspiration.” One group of what) 
Mr. Hickey calls “ sculptury” “portrays,” in his 
opinion, “ the Mosaic account of the Pall,” and an¬ 
other suggests to his mind the Last Judgment. 
This farrago of nonsense is a fair sample of his 
archseological attainments. In modern history, 
by dint of extracts (not always in inverted com¬ 
mas) from standard authors, he gets on rather 
better, though he will find it rather difficult to 
prove his assertion that “while the Mah&r&ja 
R&jdr&m of Kolb&pftr was but a collateral and ad¬ 
opted descendant of the great Sivaji, the Princess 
of Tanjore is his direct lineal surviving descendant, 
and has a claim not only to Tanjore, but also to 
the kingdoms of Sat&ra and Kolh&p&r, de facto de 
jure” (sic)! A claim de facto to kingdoms two of 
which have disappeared for a generation, while the 
third is in the adverse occupation of a very lively 
and healthy young prince, is a novelty in political 
law, but not much more extraordinary than the 
greater part of this writer’s eloquence. 


Les Stances Erotiques, Morales et Religecses be 
BHARTR iHARr, trudoites du Sanscrit par Paul Regnand> 
Membre de la Society Asiati^ne. (Pads: ^Ernest Le- 
roux, Editeur. 1875.) 

This is apparently the first of a series of Indian 
classics for French readers. The object of the se¬ 
ries is sufficiently indicated by the motto Humani 
nihil alienum which the translator has inscribed 
on his title-page. As the Academy observes, 
the number of students of Sanskrit literature, 
considered as one of the most interesting pages 
in the intellectual history of the world, is increas¬ 
ing every day, and M. Paul Regnaud no doubt 
hopes to do for this class among his countrymen 
what the late Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson so suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished for English readers. 

He seems to us to have acted wisely in select, 
ing Bhartrihari’s Stanzas on Love , Morality , and 
Religion as the first volume of his series. The 
writings of that Indian Solomon contain many 
shrewd reflections which are quite as applicable 
to European as to Asiatic humanity; and, if a for¬ 
eigner may be permitted to make the remark, they 
retain in the prose version of M. Regnaud much 
of the neatness and epigrammatic point which 
characterizes them in their Sanskrit dress. 

M. Regnaud is no bigoted Indianist. His re 
marks on the value of Sanskrit studies seem to us 
to be so eminently just, that we cannot deny our¬ 
selves the satisfaction of quoting them:— 

“The importance, from the point of view of 
linguistic science, of philosophy, and even of 
history in its inorganic state, of the great Indian 
literary monuments, especially of those of the 
Yedic period, is no longer doubted by scholars; 
but though when regarded in this light they 
rival the most precious records which classical 
antiquity has bequeathed to us, we cannot affirm 
the same with regard to their literary value. 
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There can be no doubt that in this respect they 
cannot be compared with, the masterpieces of 
Greece and Rome. Not only is it true that the 
special character of Indian civilization is op¬ 
posed to the development of eloquence and history, 
whether of the picturesque or philosophic type; 
not only is it the case that no Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Cicero, Livy, or Tacitus has arisen 
on the banks of the Ganges; bat even iu those 
provinces of literature which have been cultivated 
equally in the East and West the advantage has 
always remained on the side of the Western na¬ 
tions, and Yalmiki is as clearly inferior to 
H o m e r as K & 1 i d a s a to Y i r g i 1. In spite of 
all this I cannot help boldly declaring my opinion 
/ (as a detailed discussion of the point would take 
up too much time) that the classical San. krit 
literature deserves the careful study of Europeans 
more than any other that the East has produced. 
Sanskrit literature is rich, varied, and original; 
it is the expression of the intellectual life of a 
people of the same origin as the natives of Europe; 
it embraces in its development a long course 
of centuries, and it reveals to us a form of human 
civilization which otherwise would be unknown to 
us. I may add that besides these various charac¬ 
teristics, which cannot but make the Sanskrit 
classics interesting to what it is the fashion to 
call the general public, they have sufficient ele¬ 
gances—I might even say beauties—to please the 
taste of dilettanti , sufficient striking peculiarities 
and unsolved problems to stimulate the appetite 
of the carious, and sufficient resemblances or con¬ 
trasts to Western literature to occupy critics. 
I purposely put out of sight savants , philosophers, 
and professed literary students, to whom all the 
products of the human intellect are in themselves 
interesting and instructive.” 

This sober estimate of the literary value of 
Sanskrit compositions seems to ns more calculated 
to put Sanskrit studies upon their true footing 
than all the hysterical rhapsodies of professed 
Indianists. At the same time there can be no 
doubt that M. Regnaud would by no means sym¬ 
pathize with the “studied neglect” which it is 
now fashionable for Englishmen to exhibit with 
regard to the sacred language of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. 

Equal good sense characterizes M. Rognaud’s 
remarks with regard to the date of B liar tri¬ 
ll a r i. There can be no doubt that many of the 
stanzas must be subsequent to the great deve¬ 
lopment of modern Yedantism in the times of 
SahkaraAch&rya. Of course they may be 
interpolations. , 

We loam from M. Regnaud an interesting fact 
with regard, to our poet:— 


“ A Protestant pastor, by name Abraham Roger, 
who came to India in 1640, brought back the ma¬ 
terials of a work which he published in 1651, 
under the title of A History of the Religion of 
the Brdhmans, and in which were contained two 
hundred proverbs of the sage Bhartrihari, trans¬ 
lated into Dutch from the version of the Br&hman 
Padmanaba. These were the stanzas on Httij 
which Roger translated “The Reasonable Con¬ 
duct of Men,” and those on Vairdgya , which he 
rendered by “ The Road which leads to Heaven. 55 
The Brahman Padman&ba was prevented by a 
feeling of delicacy from explaining the Bringdva- 
Satalcam to Roger. The pastor’s work was sub¬ 
sequently translated into French under the title 
of Thedtre de VIdolatrie, ou la forte ouverte four 
furvenir a la connaissance du Faganisme cache, 
&c. Amsterdam, 1670.” 

M. Regnaud disclaims any intention of sacrific¬ 
ing exactness to elegance. As far as we have ex¬ 
amined his translation it seems to us particularly 
faithful, and we have no doubt that it will be of great 
use to the student. He does not appear to have seen 
the edition lately published in the Bombay Sans¬ 
krit Senes by Kasinath Trimbak Telang. He tells 
us in the preface that he has followed the text of 
Bohtlingk’s Indische Sf ruche, the arrangement of 
which is altogether different. Some of the stanzas 
which appear in the Bombay edition under the 
head of 4 JSliti 5 are placed under the head of 
4 L’Amour, 9 and vice versa. 

In some instances M. Regnaud seems to us to 
have abandoned literal accuracy. Blmjalatd is a 
troublesome expression to translate into any 
Western language, but it seems to us that les tiges 
de liane (Le Renoncement , st. 93) is an unnecessary 
concession to European prejudices. Stanza 61 of 
Le Renoncement, corresponding to 29 of Mr. EL,T. 
Telang’s edition, seems to us to be wrongly trans¬ 
lated. The true explanation is given by the 
Bombay editor in an extract from R&marshi. 

Finally we think that M. Regnaud would have 
done well to imitate the Bombay editor and “ the 
Brahman Padman&ba” in omitting the Bring dr a 
Sataham altogether, or to have published only a 
selection from it. Indeed there are stanzas in all 
M. Regnaud’s Centuries which are a little offensive 
to la- pruderie ctnglaise. 

M. Regnaud has acknowledged the principle for 
which we contend, by leaving out some objection¬ 
able expressions; but wo think the pruuing-knifo 
might have been applied a little more liberally. 

The next translation to be issued is apparently 
that of the Mrichchha-hatikd, the most interesting 
of all the Sanskrit dramas to a student of social 
history, and we shall look forward with impatience 
to its publication. 
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A CHRONICLE OF TORAGAL. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 


I HAVE had by me for a considerable time the ' 
paper from which the following translation 
is made; having kept it in the expectation of 
sooner or later meeting with the inscription from 
which the concluding portion is taken. In this, 
however, I have not yet succeeded, and it seems 
useless to keep back the paper any longer with 
that object. 

The original document, from which my copy 
was made, belongs to the family-records of the 
astrologers of Be 3 ganm, and of Mun 61 i in 
the Parasgad Taluka of the Beiganm District. 

I believe that a branch of the same family holds 
the same office at T ora gal. 

The original record, being in the modern 
Canarese dialect, has no special interest of its 
own. It is, therefore, unnecessary to publish the 
text; the translation alone will suffice. 

I have not at hand the necessary books where¬ 
with to verify the historical references. The 
chronicle, accordingly, mnst be taken for what it 
maybe found on examination to be worth. Pro¬ 
bably it is not to be accepted as entirely true and 
accurate. But papers of this kind are not often 
to be met with, and, when found, they are at least 
of interest in showing how far history can be cor¬ 
rectly dealt with by the natives of this country. 
Translation of the Chronicle. 
Reverence to Sri-Qanesa! May there be pros¬ 
perity ! The succession of the great astrologers 
of the Bh&radvajagotra; the details of 
the astrologers of Hhli. 

After that in former times Mudgala* * * § - 
Narasimha and Yehkat&sa, who were 
the heads of the family t of astrologers of the 
village of Kan akaluru dig e on the banks 
of the Gdd&vari, had come to these parts, 
on the occasion of a.great famine they caine to 
this district; and, having obtained an audience 

* H udgal, the chief town of the district of the same 
name in the territories of the Niz&m of Haidar&b&d, is 
about ten miles to the east of the eastern border of the 
Hungund T&luk& of the Kal&dgi District, 

f KulaMvaru. 

X Jydtisha-vritti. 

§ Toragal is the chief town of the Native State of 
the same name, about fifty miles east by north of B e 1- 
gaum. The old form of the name was Tor agale, aud 
under the Y&dava kings of D£vagiri To rag ale was the 
chief town of the district known as the Toragale Six- 
thousand. 

|| Gr&mwpurdMta-vzitti. 

IT MtUapunisliaru. 


of the universal emperor Vlrabukka and of 
king J a y a s e k li a r a, and having undergone 
an examination as to their knowledge, they 
obtained the office of astrologers J within the 
boundaries ofToragal§ and the office of vil¬ 
lage-priests J] of B e 1 a g a m v e. The original 
representatives^* of the family were:—Aludga- 
labhatta; Sridharaiarma; his son, Bhaskara- 
bhafcta; his son, Govindabhatta of Huli * ; Sri- 
dharasarma; Ganapatijoyisa; Yiththalajoyisa; 
Vriddhasamkarabluitta, the younger brother of 
Yitlithalajoyisa: these two were sons of one 
husband by different wives, and, as to their 
shares, the office of the boundaries ofToragal 
belonged to Yithfchalajdyisa, and the office of 
village-priestt to Yriddhasamkarabhatta; Yith- 
ihalajoyisa’s sons, Samkarabhafcta and Narayana- 
bhatta; Yeiikatadrij 6y isa of Toragal; Purushot- 
tamabhatta; Devanajoyisa; Banadibhatta; Tim- 
manabhatta; Samkarabhatta; his son, Mudibhatta; 
and his son, Narasimliabhatta. 

Hail! In the Kshaya samoatsara, which was 
the year of the Salivahanasaka 1008, king 
Jayasekhara, who belonged to a noble 
Kshatriya family, gave to Sridharasarma and 
Sahasrasarma, with libations of water, the office 
of astrologers in the boundaries of Toragal. 

After that king died, the names of the kings 
who succeeded him are:—The king V i r a- 
bukkaj, the universal emperor: Mudhavfi- 
matya-Vidyaranya was his minister;—the years 
of king Narasinga are 593§; the years 
of king H ar i h ar a are 560; the years of king 
Prabhudad&va are 310||; the years of 
king Narasinga are 470; the years of king 
Yiranarasihga are440; the years of king 
R&mad§va are 390;—the years of king 
Krishna are 340; the years of king A ch y n ta 
are 275; the years of kingS ad a si v a are 222; 

* About twelve miles south by west of Toragal. 

f Gr&mftpudhy&y d-vfiUi. 

X According to copper-plate inscriptions, V1 r a. b u k- 
kar&ya, or the brave king Bnkka, of Vijayanagara, 
succeeded bis elder brother Harihara I, whose pre¬ 
decessor waS their father S a u g a m a of the Y&davakxda. 
I have not anywhere else as yet met with the name of 
JayaS&kh&ra. If his date is correctly given here and 
below as £aka 1008, many Hugs intervened between him 
and Yirabukkaraya, whoso date is about $aka 1290. 

| Calculated, evidently, backwards from the time when 
this document was written. It would seem to have been 
drawn, up in the end of the last century. 

|1 Probably we should read 510 instead of 810. 
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the years of king R a m a are 167. In the year 
Raktakshi, in the month Magha, on Friday 
the fifth day of the bright fortnight, at noon, 
R a m a r a j a 'was slain in battle. 

After that, on the tenth day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Chaitra of the Krodhana 
saiiivatsara, which was the year of the Saliva- 
hanasaka 1487, the king of the city of P a n d 6- 
nag ar a laid siege to T or ag a 1. 

On Tuesday the third day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month Va^tkha of the Dhatu sam- 
vatsara , which was the year of the Salivahana- 
saka 14781T, under the constellation Rohini, at 
sunrise, Alli-Adal-Sah, having given a pro¬ 
mise of safety to the younger brother of the kept- 
mistress of Ha gar a j a, (and having so enticed 
him) from the sally-port of H n 1 i, treacherously 
took him captive. 

Then follow the names of the kings of V i j a- 
pura. The duration of the reign of Alli- 
Adal-Sah was 26 years, 7 months, and 25 
days; he ruled for three years after he took 
Toragal. After that, the duration of the 
reign of Ibharam-Adal-Sah was 47 years, 

4 months, and 17 days, (beginning on) Friday 
the tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Chaitra of the Vikrama saihvatsxra. The du¬ 
ration of the reign of Saltan Mahamad- 
S&h was 27 years, 2 months, and 12 days, 
(beginning on) Wednesday the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Bhadrapada 
of the Prabhava saiiivatsara. The duration of 
the reign ofAdal-Sah was —years, 1 month, 
and 1 day, (beginning on) Tuesday the thir¬ 
teenth day of the blight fortnight of the month 
KarttiJea of the Durmukha saiiivatsara. The 
duration of the-reign of Sultan Sikh6ndra- 

5 a h was 13 years, -months, and 21 days, 


(beginning on) Wednesday the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Margaslrsha 
of the ParidMvi saiiivatsara. Auul - S a h per¬ 
ished on Monday the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Asvija of the Kshaya 
saiiivatsara. The TAmrarfijya* commenced then. 

The names of those who held the post of 
H avaldftr of Toragal after t he Tnruk'as + 

*f In coping, some mistake most hare been mads be- 
breen the numerals 8 and 7, which are very similar in 
Canarese. By the table in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, 

&3&2SKT*** I488 - “ a Saka 1478 ™ 

[According to Krishtah, however, A’il A’ftdil Shih 

A^^RilSPrT - *’ 1557 (A 1478 to 1500); Ibrahim 

to 16265 


took Toragal are Ali-Aga, Sultan-Aga, Ra- 
maj i-Pant, Krishnaj i-Pant, Abdulla-Vaderu, 
Bade-Malik, Sidi-Yakofc, and Sidi-Salim. On the 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Kshaya saiiivatsara , Kasim-Khan 
came, and the reign of the M6gals extended 
over the people of Toragal. The names of the 
Killedars of the Mogals are: -Kadiradad-Khan, 
Mahaja-Khan,Laehhirama, and Ramasihga. On 
the thirtieth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Magha of the Vyaya saiiivatsara, A v a- 
r a n g a j i b diedj, and Ramasihga died. In the 

Sarvajifc saiiivatsara, Knvamji.§ 

On the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 
the month Vaisakha of the Sarvadhari samvaU 
sara, the illustrious Subhedar Sid di took To¬ 
ragal and Ramadnrga || by parley. The 
Havaldars of Toragal were Sosinde and Kara- 
nara-Sosindh. 

May it be well i Reverence to Sambhu, who 
is resplendent with a chowri which is the moon 
that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who 
is the foundation-pillar for the erection, of the 
city of the three worlds! May there be all kinds 
of auspicious omens! Hail! On Sunday, the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Kshaya saiiivatsara, which was 
the year of the victorious and glorious era of the 
Salivahanasaka 1008, under the constellation 


Bharani, when the sun was commencing hi^t pro¬ 
gress to the north,—having washed the lotuses 
which were the feet of Sridharasarma aud Sa- 
hasraiarma and one thousand other Brahmans, 
who were intent upon the six rites of sacrificing 
of their own accord, causing sacrifices to be per¬ 
formed, study, instruction, giving gifts, and re- 
ceiving gifts, and who were the diamonds of the 
tiara of learned men, and who belonged to the 
ritualistic school 1 ^ ofAsval&yana and were 
bom in the lineage* of B h a r a d v d ja,—king 
Jayals^khara,—who was possessed of all 
good qualities; who was the chief of those who 
abound in affability; who was the' cherisher of 
gods and Brahmans; who every day enjoyed 
the blessings of Brahmans; who was adorned 
with perfect good fortune; who was the supreme 


mins’ 6 c0 PP er -coloured people,—the Mnsal- 

t « Turushka, a Turk, or Musalmfin. 

I 3rd March 1707 a.d. 

§ .Probably the word * died* is to be supplied here j in tho 
original there is a lacuna. 

II The chief town of the Native State of the same name 
about five miles to the east of toragal. 

T Sdtra. * attra. 
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king of kiiigs; who was the king of great kings; 
who was the receptacle of glory; who was a 
very sun. among kings; who was worshipi^ed by 
kings; who was a very lion of a king; who was 
resolute in the warfare of kings; who was the 
supreme lord of the throne which, located on the 
summit of the mountain of Parasaraparvaia, ex¬ 
tends over the Karnataka and other countries 
up to the southern bank of the river* Nar¬ 
mada,— gave a charter as follows to one 
thousand and two Brahmans :— 

Our mother and father obtained final eman¬ 
cipation in the neighbourhood of the sacred 
shrine of Agasty4svara of Nagatirtha 
of P u v a 11 if and became residents of Kai- 
Msa. On their account, and for the sake 'of religi¬ 
ous merit, we have given, as an agralidra grant, 
the village of P fi v a 11 i, including (a radius of) 
five to. The details of this grant are as follows:— 
We have specified separately the names of those 
who hold the eight offices.^ We have given the 
two posts of astrologers and of village'priest to 
Sridharasarma and Sahasrasarmd, who are the 
astrologers and priests of the boundaries of 
Toragal. We have given the duty of superin¬ 
tending religious matters § to Anantabhatte of 
the lineage of Yisvamitra. We have given the 
post of village-headman || to Somalayya and 
Vallabhayya and Tirmalayya of the lineage of 
Bhiradv&ja. We have given the post of ac¬ 
countant^" of the agraMra to Samkara of the 
lineage of Kasyapa. We have given the post of 
director of sacrifices** to Chamararasayya of 
the lineage of Matmabhargava. We have given 
the astrologership of the boundaries of Toragal 
and the village priestship of Haralapura, of the 
Chandriya Tarph, of the Sindogi Tarph, of the 
KadakSlada Tarph, of the Govanakop Sammat, 
of the Huli Tarph, of the Sugandhipattanaf f 
Kary&ii, of the Asudi Tarph, and of the boun¬ 
daries of the Belag&mve Tarph, to Srldhara- 
sarma and Sahasrasarma. The details of the 
ownership of land given to them are:—(The 
share of) each post consists of four mdrus less 
by a fourth; in this way 3756££ mdrus have 
been given to one thousand and two Brihmans. 

t te., the modemHuhbaJJi. There are several places 
of this name in the Belgaom and DhirwM Distncta; 
apparently Mughatkhftn-Hubhajli, on the MahtpahM or 
Hala prabbS near Belganm, is intended here. 

X Asht&dhik&rigalu. 

§ Dharm&dhik&rci. 

|| CfaudaHycwfitti* 


And the rent-free service-lands of the village- 
headmen and the accountant^ and the others 
of the eight officers are iio m 2 mdrus. Thus we 
have given, with libations of water, 4008 mdrus 
of land. The boundaries of this land are:—On 
the east, his sffare; on the west side, a stone 
with emblems on it near the road; on the 
south-east, a stone called Khajjigallu in front 
of the village of Alaugava<Jt; on the south, 
(the village of) Gumraagcd; on the north, (the 
god) Basavanna of Kalahari; on the south-west, 
(the big rock called) Navalaphadi on the 
east side of Bettasura; between the south-west 
and the west, the spring called Nagajbari; after 
that, the gate called Kanavlvugilu of Sugan- 
dhipattana; on the west the altar of (the god; 
Hanumanta of Kadehalli on the bank of the 
Malapahari; on the north-west, the god Ha- 
numantadeva on the road to the Navalatirtha 
near the bank of the river; in the centre of 
the north, the hill called Ratnamekaliparvata; 
between the north and the north-east the god 
Brahmaddva of Kanavi; on the north-east, the 
temple of (the goddess) Kiilakanfcamma. Thas, 
placing (as boundary-marks) at the eight points 
of the compass the peaks of the hill of Monesidda, 
and having made this land, marked out by 
a circle of five Jcos, to be enjoyed by sons and 
grandsons in succession as long as the sun and 
moon may last, and having effected for our 
mother and father final emancipation by means 
of identification with the divine essence, we shall 
acquire universal sovereignty. We have writ¬ 
ten this stone-inscription close to the god Lak- 
shmi-Nar&yana in the Saiva temple of A g a s- 
tyesvara. Those of our royal lineage who 
may injure it, shall incur the crime of halving 
slain a mother or a father at Kasi. If Brahmans 
injure it, they shall incur the crime of having 
slain a cow at Kasi. And if &udras and others 
injure it, they shall incur the crime of slaying 
a spiritual preceptor. May prosperity attend 
this deed of gift! With a religious object we 
have concealed treasure in the treasure of Na¬ 
gasaki ndi. (This is) the embellishment of the 
writing! 

% ^dnabltAya-vfitti. ** Yajam&na-vrittL 

ft A corruption of Sfugandhavarti, the old form of 
Savandhatii or Seutidatti, the chief town of the 
Parasgad T&lnk& of the Beigamn District 

tt The correct calculation is 3757» in modern 

Caaarese ‘ m&rv? u equivalent to a fathom. 

§§ QmdoMTtcibh6fstra mAnya. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL. NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
* (Continued from v. 25.) 


No. X .—The two Kanara Colossi. 

At page 358, vol. EL of the Indian Antiquary 
there is an account by Dr. Burnell, accompanied 
by a drawing, of the great Jaina statue at K a r - 
kala in South Kanara, and at page 129 an ac¬ 
count and drawing of the still greater statue at 
SravauaBeIgola, in Maisur. As Dr.Burnell 
observes, these monolithic colossi are of truly 
Egyptian dimensions, and though, owing to the 
inferior stone from which they are cut, unequal in 
•point of execution, are far from wanting a certain 
lofty and expressive though rigid dignity. The 
Karkala st&tue stands upon a rounded rocky 
hill some three or four hundred feet high, in 
general appearance like a slop-basin reversed; 
andseen from a distance on this elevation it has 
a very remarkable aspect, towering waist-high 
above the crenellated wall that surrounds it, like 
a giant over the rampart of an enchanted castle. 
The spot is shown where it was excavated and 
cut into shape,—on the western declivity of the 
hill,—and now appears as a long irregular trench 
overgrown with herbage and bushes. A con¬ 
siderable depression or hollow runs transverse¬ 
ly between this spot and the summit of the hill; 
this is said to have been filled with earth, and 
the colossus, when finished, raised on to a train 
of twenty iron carts, famished with steel wheels, 
on each* of which ten thousand propitiatory 
cocoa-nuts were broken, and covered with an in¬ 
finity of cotton. It was then drawn by legions of 
worshippers op an inclined plane to tho platform 
on the hill-top where it now stands, the transit 
taking many days. However legendary, this 
is at least intelligible; but how, when arrived at 
the top,—where the area is small, and entirely 
occupied by the platform and enclosure, with the 
rides felling steeply all round,—the enormous 
bulk, 80 tons in weight and 41f feet high, 
was raised safety upright on its stand, is diffi- 

* Beal’s Travels ofTah-Hian, p. 19. 

t There is a bas-relief of the death of Buddha in cave 
2ty.-XXVT. at Ajaptft, in the left aide, in which the figure 
or Buddha measures about feet long.— Ed. 

X Archaeological Survey, vol. I. p. 239. 

& The. completion and setting up on the Gothenburg, 
m the Tentoherger Forest, of a gigantic statue of Hermann, 
the deliverer of Germany and destroyer of the Boman 
legions, 9 has just (August 1875) been observed as 
ane^of nafa^jmportaBce. Lake the Indian statues, it 
m placed on a hal, and raisedcmasubstracture to.cl^ar the 
free-tops; but, though.fifty feet from foot to top. of head, 


cult to conjecture. There it stands, uninjured, 
though darkened with the monsoons of centu¬ 
ries,—its calm fixed gaze directed eastward to¬ 
ward the magnificent mountain-wall of tho 
Ghats, that, mantled with forests and covered 
with green domes and peaks, stretches north and 
south some dozen miles distant. 

The Buddhist and Jaina faiths have always 
tended towards the production of gigantic images, 
but the two above referred to, as well as a third 
in South Kanara of which more will be said pre¬ 
sently, are the largest monolithic free-standing 
statues I have heard of in India, or indeed in Asia. 
The enormous statue at Bamian, in Kabul, is 
180 feet high, excavated in high relief on a 
mountain-side, and in the fort at Gwalior there 
is a Jaina statue 57 feet high, hewn ont of the 
solid rock, to which it is still attached at the 
hack; there are still larger in Burmah, built up 
of brick and mortar. In Japan there is an 
image of Buddha 95 feet high, made of brass 
plates and hollow within. The Chinese pilgrim 
Fah-Hian* saw at To-li, the present Dardn 
or D hir, an image of sandalwood 94 feet high, 
to make which the sculptor was by spiritual 
power thrice transported up to the Tushita 
heaven to observe the size and appearance of 
Maitreya Bodhisatwu. At Bangkok, in the 
Wat P’o monastery, there is a gilt metal image 
of Buddha 135 feet long; it reclines on the 
right side, with the head resting on the right 
hand.f General Cunningham describes a co¬ 
lossal figure of Buddha from 20 to 24 feet high 
at Mathu ra,,J and remarks: “Stone statues 
of this great size are so extremely difficult to 
move that they can be very rarely made what, 
then, must have been the difficulty of moving 
the far more colossal Kanara statues, one to 
a hill-top, the other, as will be described, for 
some miles over rough ground !§ 

it is made tip of piece* of beaten copper weighing together 
only ten and a quarter tons. Yet it has taken thirty-seven 

Jessie in completing tEd?much more ponderous statues 
of solid stone. Amongst other recorded great monolithic 
statues in India is & red granite image, evidently Buddhistic, 
atapkce called Santo Madhnb, in Katak; it ishalf 
buried in the ground : the upper half visible is nine feet in 
length, the head from chin to top four and a half feet. The 
image of Somanfith at Jagannfith is 'said by Maurice to have 
been vmraght from a single stone, seventy-five feet in height; 
and his marble image in Gujaxftt, said to have been broken 
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Yenur, about twenty-four miles east of 
K&rkala, is one of the few remaining Jatna vil¬ 
lages,—now very small, but must once have been 
a flourishing and splendid centre, judging from 
the remains of palaces and buildings, and the 
third colossal statue which still stands there. 
This statue Is not, like the other two, placed 
on a hid, hat on an elevated terrace on the 
south hank of the G dr pur river, which meets 
and unites with the iuot*o southern river, the 
1ST e fc v a v a t i, at its mouth: so that the two 
rivers half enclose and separate the town of J 
Man galur by a broad watery girdle from. | 
the sea-beach. Yen u r is some forty miles in- j 
land, and the river there a swift clear stream \ 
about twenty yards broad running over a rocky 
bed. Approachingfrom the west, over an undu¬ 
lating well-wooded country, the first glimpse of 
the statue is very striking. One sees rising 
in the distance a gentle tree-clad slope on 
which a huge dark giant seems to stand, tower¬ 
ing full height above the tree-tops, that just 
conceal the terrace. So seen, starting out in 
profile against the clear sky, it has a most 
strange, unearthly appearance. The terrace rises 
about fifty feet above the river’s bed, and the 
image is enclosed by a square wall seven or 
eight feet high, with massive covered entrance, 
forming a good-sized quadrangle, in the midst 
of which it stands on a stone plinth of two 
stages placed on a platform four or five feet in 
height. It is lower than the K a r k a 1 a statue j 
(41 £ feet), apparently by three or four feet, 
hut has never, that 7 know of, been measured : 
indeed, as at Sravana Belgola (but not 
atK&rkala), the people at Y&nfir object 
to the statue being touched or approached too 
closely, or even to mounting the stone plat¬ 
form it stands on. It resembles its brother 
colossi in all essential particulars, but has the j 
special peculiarity of the cheeks being dimpled | 
with a deep grave smile. I could get no expla¬ 
nation of this, and regret not having been able 
to ascertain what particular TJrthankara it may 
be intended to represent. The people only 
knew it by the vulgar name Of Gumta Raja or 
Gfimatesvara. |[ Two fine black-stone steles bear- 

by Muhammad of Ghazni, is reported to have been, fire ells 
(thirty feet) high. In the Abhayagiri convent in 
Ceylon, Fah-Hian saw a jasper image of Buddha twenty- 
two feet high. 

|| The same appeflaiion is applied to both the K&rkala 
and £r&vana Bejgofo statues (see Indium Antiquary, vol. 
II. 129); it does not occur in the list and account of the 


ing long inscriptions stand in one comer of 
the quadrangle,—probably containing all parti¬ 
culars, but I was unable to read or copy them. 
The salient characteristics of all these colossi 
are the broad square shoulders, very massive at 
the setting on of the arms,—perhaps from the 
exigencies of the material: the thickness and 
remarkable length of the arms themselves, the 
tips of the fingers, like Rob Roy’s, nearly reach¬ 
ing the knees the hands and nails very full, 
large, and well-shaped. Considering the great 
massiveness of the upper part of the bust, the 
waist appears unnaturally slender; the legs are 
well proportioned. In the Y6nur image I 
noted at the time that the forehead was medium, 
neither high nor retreating; the nose slightly 
hooked, with broad nostrils; the lips full, espe¬ 
cially the upper, and the cheeks remarkably 
broad, widening towards the bottom ; the chin 
moderate. The neck is short and thick, with 
three creases across it; the same across the 
belly. All the colossi are distinguished by crispy, 
close-curled hair and pendulous ears: and their 
entire form and aspect appeared to me very un¬ 
like anything Hindu. Like its brother at K r - 
k a I a, the Yenur giant looks eastward towards 
the prodigions slopes of the Xu dir e Muk h 
mountain, the highest part of the W estem Ghats, 
which rises abruptly more than six thonsand 
feet about twelve miles in front.* In general 
effect this great statue is not so impressive as 
its brethren,—the smile, perhaps, weakens the 
expression. Like the others, it has the lotus 
enwreathing the legs and arms; or, as Dr. Bur¬ 
nell suggests, it may be jangal creepers, typical 
of wrapt meditation. A tripie-headed cobra rises 
up under each hand, and there are others lower 
down. The foot is eight feet three inches 
long, and the whole statue (when I saw it) 
much covered with lichen. Once in sixty years 
the Jains assemble, clean, and wash it with 
milk, &c.: many years must run at present be¬ 
fore the next ceremonial cleansing. The plain 
archaic pillars behind will be noted. 

The natives say that this statue was cat and 
wrought at a spot three or four miles distant 
from where it now stands and on the other side 

Trrfehankaras, pp. 184 to 140. [But it is perhaps in¬ 
tended for Go tama Indrabhuti, p. 140 ,—Ed.] 

^ These long-armed figures appear in the B & d 4 mi caves 
in KaJLAdgi; see Burgess's Archwological Survey of Western 
India* 1 874, plates x*xvii. and xlv. 

* The acoompanymg drawing is from a photograph by 
Captain Bose Thompson, Hndly leant by Mr. Fergosson.' 
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the river; if so, its transport to its present site 
must have been a marvel of engineering skill. 
Both this and the K a r k a 1 a image are tradi¬ 
tionally said to have been sculptured by J a k - 
kanachari, a kind of Hindu Wayland 
Smith, around whom numbers of legends have 
gathered, and to whom remarkable works in 
stone are popularly ascribed: probably he was 
a workman of extraordinary excellence. He is 
traditionally said to have Wrought the Yendr 
statue with a single hand, one being disabled; 
hence its lesser size.f The legend goes that a 
bitter dispute having arisen between him and 
his son respecting an image in a temple at Ye- 
nur, he and his wife committed suicide and 
became Bhutas or demons; and to this’ day, 
under the appellation ofKalkatti, i.e. * stone¬ 
mason/ he is the most powerful, dreaded, and 
malignant Bhhta in South Kanara, where the 
principal popular cultus is really Bhuta-worship. 

There are two or three Jaina temples in the 
village ofYenAr, of no great size nor special* 
ly distinguished for architecture or sculpture; 
one, just without the colossus enclosure, contains 
a, life-sized brass imagej erect, and enshrined 
in burnished silver and brass work variegated 
with red ornaments. In another temple, further 
down the village, there is a large black marble 
image§ about eight feet high, the head sur¬ 
rounded with a broad golden aureole, precisely 
like the glories depicted round the heads of saints. 

Adjoining this there is a small building or 
sacellum containing the twenty-four Tlrthan- 
karas, in a row, all of the same size, each re¬ 
sembling each, about two feet high, cut in 
black stone, each under a horse-shoe-shaped 


arch elaborately wrought from the same ma¬ 
terial. This long dark row of doll-like figures 
has a curiously quaint appearance. The build¬ 
ing containing them is poor and * mean with 
a thatched roof, but is entered by a door¬ 
way quite a wonder of exquisite and beautiful 
workmanship set in a common rough stone 
Wall. The doorway is square-headed, its sides 
and top framed with long narrow slabs of black 
serpentine, of almost steely hardness and lustre, 
carved with a luxuriance and delicacy of orna¬ 
ment absolutely marvellous. A band of most 
elegant wavy foliage is succeeded by another 
bearing a line of rosettes bordered and separ¬ 
ated by tasteful beading; and several other bands 
rich with foliage, moulding, and rosette-work 
fill up the deeply recessed entrance. The inner 
door-step bears in the middle a lion’s head,, and 
a large rosette at each end, the spaces between 
being finely worked; and the massive door itself 
is admirably carved in compartments, several 
hearing rosettes not unlike the Tudor rose, but 
sharper-edged. In the ’wall over tho doorway 
is a line of six seated figures with hands laid 
on their laps. Opposite, in a small plain cover¬ 
ed shrine, sits a cross-legged image of Adi- 
s v a r a,-the primal god, grave* calm, and earnest- 
looking. 

In front of the temple stands one of those 
wonderful Jaina pillars which, so far as I can 
hear, are of a type peculiar to South Hanara,- 
where about twenty exist. On a pedestal formed 
of four stages rises a monolithic shaft about 
thirty feet high, exclusive of capital, quadrangu¬ 
lar at base and for nearly a third of its height, 
each face bearing a different design of such 


aaa ¥ (yr of toe vast image just 
n ^ fcl 0 . ua l. kero Hermann in Germany beat 


the Binnam (mwister) of the queen Padileva Devi 
Whereupon the Binnam built the basti, and devised to the 
£!Hi ?A^f a te . sv ^ ra y perpetuity the foiled two 
lands (details given) producing eighty-two nM&Tot rice 
y ^S/egate rent; besides forty-nine h/tins (gold pieces) to 
be collected from Saulru Harnaya, forty-nine huns from 
Appjji, and one hundred and eighty for continually anoint¬ 
ing the Gtimtan&tha with milk under the‘superin¬ 
tendence of theBmnam, to be collected from . / 
Whoever destroys ting bequest shall be guilty of the sin of 
* mxdtltn de of ^ cows on the banks of the 

§ The Jains delight in making their images of all sub- 
Sfff 6 *t ad mes > ^ always with the same features and at- 
titude. t I may mention that in the large village of Mddu- 
K%kala and Tfndr, the stronghold and 
head-quarters of surviving Jainism m Kanara, there is, in 
one of the twenty •two temples there, an image of grey 
marble apparently about twelve feet high; theiateridw 
^ Euro P®» ^d the image has a strange- 

V’? 7 * b S ei0 'i? a Ppearaace in the dim recess in 
winch it stands. Small portable images are made of crys- 

Soxws 8 oa P*®to li e> blood-stone, various red and green 
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intricate interlacement as only Jains could con- ! hair, was a personal peculiarity of Buddha 
trive and execute. Above this the shaft rises in j himself, may be matter of surmise, but both 
four sections,—the first octagonal, the next six- j features^ seem to have been handed down from 
teen-sided, the fourth plain, with arabesque en- j very early days, and to have been accepted by 
richments on every alternate, third, or sixLh side, j the Jains in pourtraying their Tirthaukaras. 
and an ornamental band between each section, j Mr. Beal, in his Travels of Fah-Hlan, gives at 
Over the fourth section the shaft passes into ! the end a figure of Buddha erect and man tied,— 
a bell-shaped necking, reeded and enriched with j said to be the best traditional likeness, liaving 
elaborate mouldings, the upper one spreading j a history attached to it dating from the first 
ont circularly with downward curving edge, century a. i>. It was brought from a Lama tern- 
toothed with pendants, and supporting a square pie near Pekin; and though the arms, which are 

abacus on which a stone canopy, ending in a partly mantled, do not seem unusually long, it ex- 

flame-like finial, rests on four colonnettes. The hibits the constant most un- Aryan characteristic 

canopy covers a square block bearing in relief j of the close curly hair.* There appears some 
on each side along-armed, curly-headed Tir- reason for thinking that these personal peculiari- 

thankara. From a moulding below the capital, j ties, so rare in India,may have marked the bodily 
four (jjrusd&s ) griffin-like monsters stretch up- \ appearance of that greatest and most wonder- 
ward, meeting each corner of the abacus with fal of mere mortals that ever wore flesh, Bud dha 

their heads. The whole capital and canopy are Gautama,—greatest—if greatness be measured 

a wonder of light, elegant, highly decorated by long-continued and far-extended influence 

stone-work; and nothing can surpass the stately over the minds of successive generations and 

grace of these beautiful pillars, whose propor- millio ns* 

tions and adaptation to surrounding scenery are XL —A Jain Temple and Sdsanam. 

always perfect, and whose richness of decoration The north-eastern declivity of the hill, on 
never offends. which the El ark ala Colossus stands, de- 

Fine shafts are sometimes found before Brah- scends steeply for a third of its height, and then 

manical temples: a remarkably handsome mo- spreads out into a broad irregular platform or 

tfolith, fluted throughout its length, stands spur, sinking very gradually to the level of the 

before the temple at P e r fl r, near Koimbatur, plain. On the npper part of this platform, under 

but in rich and beautiful adornment of capital, the gaze of the Colossus, stands a remarkable and 

and delicate laborious decoration of shaft, the beautiful temple, of a style very novel to those 
Kanara columns seem to be unapproached; accustomed to the Dr&vidian temples of the 

General Cunningham || figures a pillar at K a - south. It is four-square, half of each front 

ha on, in Gorakhpur, something in the same filled with a projecting portico with pillars and 

style, with the base square, followed by octago- pediments profusely sculptured ; many of the 

nal, sixteen-sided, and plain sections: it is blocks of stone in the walls are also ornamented 

without platform or pedestal, and the capital with grotesque or fanciful designs, such as two 

comparatively plain. It also resembles the snakes inextricably intertwined, geometrical 

western coast pillars in bearing on one face figures, flowers, grinning feces, & c. The temple 

of the base “ a naked standing figure with very is roofed with immense sloping slabs or flagstones 

long arms reaching to its knees.” Whether overlapping like tiles and projecting in deep 

this feature, as well as the close, crisped, curly eaves, and in the centre there appears to have 

({ Archaeological Survey Reports, voi. I. p. 93. handsome, with, a calm countenance, and arms reaching 

IF So far as I know, the genuine statues of Buddha are down to the knees: his breast is marked with the drivatsa 

never represented naked; neither are the Tirihafikaras of figure.” This is the symbol assigned to Sitala, the tenth 

the Svefcambara Jains. On the other hand, the Digam- Tirthankara, and is delineated at page 136, vol. II. of the 

bara Jains always represent their larger images as naked: Indian Antigwiry. We know that when Buddha deter- 

thus they appear in the caves at B&d&mi, Amo^e, Dhik&- mined to forsake the world and turn Arhafr, he cut off his 

sinva, and Elora.—E d. with his sword as superfluous; thenceforward his hair 

* In the Brihat SanJiitd, the 58th chapter, devoted to never grew longer, but always curled to the right hand. Xt la 

the description and manufacture of idols, lays down the for the Jains to explain how the attributes of their deified 
appearance of Buddha and the Jaina god thus i— sages are mingled with those of Buddha, whom they 

“44.- Buddha^ should be represented seated upon a lotos, profess to renounce and despise. Nor do Buddhists say 

and looking as if he were the father of mankind; with why, alter the hair had been cut short, it should havo curled 

hands and feet marked by lotoses, with a placid countenance like a jangal-m&n’s or a Habshi’s; nor why, as the Ceylon 

and very short hair. chronicles hand down, Buddha's eyes should have been 

“ 45. The god of the Jainas is figured naked j young, blue ,—a trait so foreign to Hindus* 
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been some sort of dome or tower—now in ruins. 
On the large heavy folding dqoTS in one of the 
porticos being rolled back, a striking—almost 
startling—sight is revealed: for as the daylight 
penetrates the interior, three tall images, each 
about six feet high, of burnished copper, are seen 
standing side by side in a square gloomy recess, 
where they almost seem to start into life as 
the sunshine suddenly lights them up. Each re¬ 
sembles each, and they are the counterpart of 
tho great statue on the hill above. An exactly 
similar triad stands within the entrance of 
each portico. Mr. Fergus s on, f in describing a 
square temple of A n a n d a, in Burma, with 
projecting porticos on each face, observes that 
it is remarkably dissimilar to anything on the 
continent of India, and, with its seven-storied 
tower, more of a Babylonian than Indian type. 
What rose on the centre of the K a r k a 1 a tem¬ 
ple, whether dome or tower, is not clear; there 
are the ruins of some construction, but the square 
form and projecting porticos are there, and it 
is on the coast of India nearest ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. 

The temple is beautifully situated, overlooking 
a wide panoramic landscape, well wooded, and 
diversified during the rains with all the luxuriant 
vegetation and vivid tints of the western coast; 
and an extensive hollow under the hill to the 
south is filled with a very picturesque miniature 
lake of deep blue water with a sharply winding 
shore, many little headlands, and a tree-covered 
islet in the middle, much haunted by white 
egrets. At one comer of the lake there are steps 
and a paved landing-place, whence, it is said, 
the old Jaina kings launched to disport them¬ 
selves with boating. In those days K a r k a 1 a 

musthavebeen a centre of great stir and magni¬ 
ficence : half a mile northward of the hill may 
be seen the vestiges of a grand bazar street 
running in a straight line for a mile, and popu¬ 
larly declared to have contained 770 shops. It is 
now a hblldw way, worn deep by the tread of 
vanished generations, and bordered on each side 
by mounds of earth and masses of disjointed ma- 
B0WC7 \ ^** stai asHiriy a-A nga cli— 
Old Bazar, and its long vista is closed at the top 
by ihe grandest and tallest of the splendid decor- 
atea pillars spoken of in note No. X., standing 

* ArcMUctU/re ’ ™1- H. pp. 516-18—ed. of 
J This text and tamdafciou have been carefully revised 


in the midst of a semicircle of three much-ruined 
temples. Between the Old Bazar and the hill 
I observed a small pillar of unusual appearance, 
a little to one side, on a waste open maiddn, 
and, going up to it, found an obelisk-like stone 
pillar six or seven feet high, with Something 
like a furnace at the foot. I could not for some 
time comprehend the explanations offered of 
its intention, but at last discovered it was the 
impaling pillar—the Tybnrn or place of exe¬ 
cution—where- criminals were impaled, and a 
socket on its top marked where doubtless a long 
spike had been fixed for the purpose, on which 
many a miserable wretch must have expired in 
horrible agonies under the burning sun. 

Returning to the fourfold temple, a fine black 
stone stele stands beside the steps of its north¬ 
ern portico, bearing an inscription which I had 
copied; it is as follows f:— 

Susana of the Jam Temple at Ktirka\a. 
Transcription . 

ta&ZSUF&U&tfBV 3 ^ 330 . 

|| crfji>ro- 

I Sj593- 

i&jtyfozte; || || || 

<§^>F^o 7&S0^5 ^o&o 

eoao ^Sfo afco: 

Za 

Sjatoo • I 

Kb. 

e&o || 

epsir 4 || 

3^? 

corrected by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. 0.8., whose aoonrate 
knowledge of such inscriptions is so well known to our 
readers.—E d. 
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gforfjepQ 3 ’ 2??»J 

[ | 7^^J 0 Ol'jCsT“- 

^ScdO *$nCdoXod3vdrf eS/X, forf 5?cdO scored 
o * - J o 

•i^TfWS^^ ^^S75jrie» &Cozx7&$?p'p# m 
XoS.3c5k20.TJ Xot&U, t'iQXzd - 
dodSo^d TOS ok^O^d 3£0 
^oo^SodO uscdo ri$Fpcfo ; t^e^cdor 

fijaoe&TSoZ&ajttbpS ss^sjX je ^ ££ Sj -^df-osia^ 

Xdog^ oX opqX&s- 

esdds^- 

^eOj ^bcd£5d ac^ ^jso^^ceS^^cdo^o^J2*d 
^dsSdX^zScriOd tfodjdjfcj 6)^32^ 
^qsoo&^apoF^odj ^*b^£d£doio3o dcX^X- 
iJ«ori) ^«Xbo^6^sa^^oc;a»^^^a^7iJE^> 
odod Xad&JEzsKbp? &j&>odj&zSadodo 
sfcb* e^rfcdo^ocd^ 

tfos^dri ^oz^^Xbodb^ ^XoodbUa3^££d£ 
roo^pj^da ^OOcd'K|{ |jo_ 
?3WOS22bC^3o^ *8o ^T^criO^tTSO^S^SjE^OS^do £te- 
?yaosrad&?fc^ w^cdbdd^^®Z5»7^do £o j 

to dJ9 ^ <y?oo^ai3(^Qc3bddoa» ifiepvdSfd oX- 

5*-®: |j^ddo^T^cdboddX^soo 

i{ owo^ coXe;e2^)^rfdoo£>dro3 Tddr- 
^j^sprfj c£^±ofsd d^^afcrcUrf Sj^&djdSotf 
^s^gOcdodo^i) sooWd qpsd 

35d^>c^7i^j&^rfd 5?53s^X CQodod 

XozJ sredre ^tebr- 

dsd^a^^aaS^Tv 

oaxd ^sbXo^dosS^^d^^j o^tfrozS r5ete$£©X> 
W5rfos3ojftfc>| ed^b:7fc^^ £_ 

^^obosfc^^ 5d»r&a e^c^- 

& paa% fc^^eo erddd- 
^doo^Tjdj^S^rtWd ^jSSoXd^ sk^£& c? 
*1/*^**$, «nk3Fo*3S ? $F*dd 
jb Cf Bofcdrdoiwi Xx>zbX$*«? gjaDdsoX^o^b 


I c&^ttedd a:j3c dcradS^So^ts, t^LSj X£>- 

j ro -> „$, & v £# 

J^T&o sJjS^iS; c? jjsoj, sg&jjaiaj, 

«|'3^eu jda $3*do sbocscri^js, 

£z?6 £zSd esoXdoXiS^st^oX^X-E e? ^dd- 
drudsSsdodo Sfcrtedja^&ozS CT3tfgdc^dosjrX 
<3? ^ SjSc^tfjdrJ- 

ddodbrf #ib* ddjsrf 

doo^dS^dac^ ^c?r oSOo^odd^js^ riciid 


cdorfi&a^ ecdX so^3o^eo^^ ^ ^jTgo, z3jo$7\&q£j 
5o«do3js^X ©to£q& fG 

n,id <Nh>^oX^oa3 e^^Js^XoX^jsd^rsd dv^- 
do^dooiodw^ e'dd-adX e>^ doo& £. 00 ^ 
•doafod^G^d a,z^ cdod^ X ^ror^dr- 

^srotv at^oa^^F^aso asozNo^fj zS^dXr d^a 
?fj£^ £dd | ©* tddo:^®- 

£oo3j8«5!Xo^ 3oUTdt> doDosp.rfddd Xetid 
§,a^ab 2C^od0 ^> ^oOW od»CJ#j ^B.rf 

?Sj 90^ 80^ C5^ rfeoS TaCod S33^ 3jOd 
6soji dooa e-OO&c ^<so dbdoa^ddd dtf,co tteX- 
^ircrf» , h. <xb Xoog*© ^vr ddso^^ cosc- 

5»7v £dd qd^F 3jzb^f© B3a7\G d^oo .5)3^ 
dojBTb ZoJa^ ^odd «ddb S5D^ rt* 5oo tddb 


55*qS ^ 3 oT^ o djE^odO ^cdOco 

tfosb &>°dae7ttf ss^rf dwossrf es^ 

ro^ _9 ?b^, -3 CfoA ®$, 855^ 09 } J) 

V ~^diXi, o^ rfaoa ooo wzidjri 

sJoa3=3si»^S3$^^fS, X £fjs> JbeSsoa^cda^ X 
^84rf* X 0«9 X 03 

^^vjS 1550 X II^V Xf5-^{JB5S| X 

oa»pS B55d C33j X irdV ©cr^A^t# ^ X ^ 
X i. <9oX} Xn^gPB V*- S«fe»?vO 
sJt^eo _s>^ ^ iSeS 3 Jftfci ?J»^ a^o* 
e>$j 555^ tf 3x=v «WiaX ©dj ess? ^ ©^g ©^ 
B»$ o ija^xb dscdQSi Xl^j "tfOTfc Si^je^Xti 
soori siaaessiS zctttfg^ ©3, ®3^ ^ 

Cfc?fc oir^ 553^8 ^ Cf 
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s£o& ooo aurfcto S3t>ea- 

a o\\.f% Scdsosft aoA X A-lj. steriXopX 
X 0^3 XcZ^jbsSx^ c 3 oo?§ qJD^ ^ 

^ A 3 riij^F$s3^3r^ X 4 
«90*X -StfV£.|}. Q5» dsorid *k©Z$ OT?\© 

M S) M 

-SxFj *$J0& OOO X *SvJV£.||. <£? ^0^333- 
TvO sSften ^9^ ©3, ooO ac^P© jDcrfL\\. 

©o^b Bro?\© SP^> orA *$<f otf, ©&, 

"D “D *0 t> w 

V90 aCT^ps 0^5^0(1^11. 8TO7\0 

c&t&asd Xbodb je>£j ritfjOtt «&&£ e&> 
«»$ sed dooa ^4 0u^<§ 0 ^ v 

0O$ako dbo& yO mzvxpnS ygj ^ ^IK° 5^- 
7bJ3R Xnr^ps o^j5> ao^js^ <^3 o3bc^ 55 ^d 
^ X 3||. wjgj&fcjtf ^ (Tael!. 

X o 0o& X oo^oii Q3^> dsi^d^ eodX dbjad 


^ue^Bodbess^?^ X 3 sSo&rctfdsD Brcsaorfsro^^ 
X £.(( 0o& X do~||. eo^oto 

dB^rjsa^Tsh^S^csb &ob^€te&X do^cd^o&'s'de 


0&> dx>a ^o e? &5^p0 rid dartoXs?^ dxa v 
£oo tfo^oX^^^SF^ 0$, rink 4. 0o3j rioofc 
vo^ #risftt3tgj$ So^s? ^ri«^ X vr^||, 
^rfo SodXcfdrdB^djEiodXzjs^^JS^doo^^F- 
^^^Xocvhrd2§^d^j5)^^Sr*d33cddbS^C^?5ti^p^ 
Sje^ri&srod 2§^doo^^as3^ Sj^&^uuX o3boa> 
£od£>crg\B do^D^d^dXdjg^ri^- 
t^Xrori z^rdf© e? gS^riri riririzSodbrS; X^iriri- 
kcriritfy £>&^riri^ ^oz^ria^ri^&ori 
^oF^^doS^doe^^T^jcidXdF^^rfj el- 
^djaDo^Siorf rial&ri || §)£>?3£rd7w£- 

SXMo'^jusXafato X&rs>Xo S)«Xo^o uaX3- 


*So£ Xoozk X<pXos e? dsbd^a a^Xd 
daX^X^a ruSo?) ri3r,©D o?^> 0& riook .soo X 

■C X) -o 

aeO^-s-H- ero^ajjo z^cw 4$, ©4 »fco& _syo a 

i.Orf'rf" »)S^ziB|e8oi«i sftbS;* ©^ zi»& y 
©o& rf?^eu oy#j ©S^ ziu& <Lo-y Ao^^f® 
orf’y.fii As^fflo ^X?jri tfjsotSjSri ajt ^ 7v ^i. 

©d&^rfiiOS^c* ajS ©dj tSx& 04 . « 3 ^cs^- 
euS tad y^ S?^?)3sd?|ai3 

»r^o ^abdj Xbossasi TjjsTiizJ o^o TSzst. 

t^^ti X j*i\s zijozSati Sja^zi'S oSaofS 

csrf .s??j X ^ ©aXa^ Tte® g-^~ ©oXo 

X ir ©oXi ©^ ii»a too X .s^i r spacebr 

©*b^oto y ss^Xd d^X«> BJ^aS tPorfjjsa^- 
ris^aoafc cs&^tzZ&L tr± XSat^ydo wyaurfXrJ 
*% sSo^Sod ©^ stoa JO ess^odTSd 
Jta^, s5»odbarao»od ©^ sfoja OO ero^atoo 
sJiA jjo iScorb *^dda©a«t>s»y3« X tj|. a- 


oaoXoaXo S^a.XoaXo XX: SWXoXoS || o || 

*)? II |J? II 

Translation . 

The charter of the Jain, temple with four 
fronts. 

Reverence to the saint by whom all hia 
passions have been brought tinder control I 
Victorious be the scripture of the lord of the 
three worlds, thq scripture of Jina, which has, 
as an efficacious distinguishing appellation, the 
glorious and most excellent and profound doc¬ 
trine of the assertion of possibilities 1 Through 
the favour of $ri-Jin£ndra, may the king * 
Bhairav&ndra continue, as long as the moon 
and sun may endure, possessed of long life 
and good fortune and victory and prosperity! 
May there be no obstacles! May it be aus¬ 
picious ! 

§ri-P&r^5vanatha j | confers abundance of 
salutary advice; and Nemijina, strength an d 
fame; and Snvirajinapa, longlife; and D6rbali,f 
good fortune; and the Jaina saints Ara ».tw 3 lU'alK 
and Suvrata, prosperity: and may (the goddess) 



and is represented by the Colossus on the bill above— 
vide Ind. Ant. voL IL pp. 1S4 and 353. 

? Ano t her form of this name wnnilfl hfll UBinKaK , tJia | m nf 
Ypahabha (conf. Ind. Ant. vol 3X pp.134 353^ anda Jain 
samt of this name, belonging to Ijbo sect cafled KagtSi a gna , 
ia maationed in lines 33,24, and 35, No. -in (dated 
908) of my Ba$ta Inscrmtions, published in Jour. Bomb. 
Br.&As. Soc. voL X, and wna at that date afire.—J. 7.7. 
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Padmavati* of Pdmbuchcha t grant all the i 
desires of the king S r i-B h ai r a v a for a very 
long time, as long as the moon and sun may 
endure! 

At the advice of that greatest of sages, L a 1 i- 
taklrti, the lord of the lineage of Pana- 
s 6 g &, X who was bom in the glorious and famous 
sect called Desigana,—the lord S r i-B h a i r a v a, 
—possessed of the greatness of the glorious em¬ 
peror who is the king of the serpent-gods; the 
moon of the nectar-ocean which is the glorious 
Somakula; bom in the lineage of Sri-Jaina- 
datta; the son of Sri-GummatambA, who was 
the noble sister of the glorious king Bhairava,— 
caused to be constructed (an image or temple 
of) Jinapa, whose glory is made auspicious by 
three excellent qualities,§ and thus enjoyed 
complete success. 

May (the image or temple of) Jinapa, whose 
glory is made auspicious by three excellent 
qualities, be beautiful for a long time;—(that 
image or temple) which was established by Sri- , 
Bhairavendra when'the year of the glorious era 
called Sali^aka, having the excellent name of 
Yyaya and to be expressed in words[| by “the 
elephants, the sky, the arrows, and the moon,” 
had. expired, in the bright fortnight of (the 
month) Chaitra, on Wednesday under the sign 
of the Bull, and under the excellent astrono¬ 
mical conjunction of Mrigasirsha. 

Hail I On Wednesday the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Chaitra of the 
Yyaya savuvatsarct^ which was the year of the 
Sri-Salivahanasaka 1508 under the astro¬ 
nomical conjunction of Mrigasxra and under the 
sign of the Bull, in order that he might obtain 
prosperity and happiness and good fortune, the 
glorious sovereign, king I m m a d i-B h a i- 
rava*,—who was the universal emperor of 
the Kaliyuga; like to Bharat&svara; who was the 
greatest hero of the twelve (heroes or kings) of 
Q u 11 i; who was the supreme lord of the city of 
Pdmbuchchapnra, which is the best of cities; who 

* p&dm&r&tt is the divine being who ecteeoled the orde-s 
of the twenty-third Aria* of the present Atawarpwtf <a 
long period of time, or age, with the Jsanas). Aa used by 
other sects it is an epithet usually of l A lmhmt . 

f This seems to be the name of & place which cannot at 
present be identified. (Possibly the reading in the original 
may be Pombetta, * the mountain of go3d\-^Mahfim£ra.) 

- £ li Canareeo the form of this name is Panasdge or 
Hanasdge, and the sect is mentioned in line 45 of No. V 
of myRatta Inscriptions referred to above.—J. F.P. 

§ The ra&mriwya or three esaellent things among the 
Jams ares,—1, mmyctfcchAribra, correct conduct; 2, sanu 
yagjn&na complete knowledge; and 3, aantyagdarsoTi*, 
accnr ate perce p t i on. 


protected those who took refuge with him; who 
was the enemy of such as withstood him; who 
was the supporter of honourable kings; who was 
the priest to establish the systems of philosophy; 
who- was the ornament of the Sdmavamsa; 
who was expert in purifying the lineage of 
Kasyapa; who had acquired the excellent 
favour of (the goddess) Padmavati of PSmbuch- 
cha; who was adorned with all the virtues of 
propriety of conduct; whose head was purified 
by perfumed water; who was the greatest of 
sixty-four chieftains; who was the beloved son 
of (the queen) Honnamambika; who was 
considered to be the son-in-law of the sovereign, 
king Bhairava; who was the full-moon of the 
ocean which was the lineage of the glorious 
king Jinadatta; who was as glorious and as 
brave as Narasimha ; who was the king of the 
city of Y a n ga n agara; who was the beloved 
son and the glorifier of the family of (the queen) 
Sri-Gnmmatamba; who was the greatest of all 
those who punish hostile kings,—at the city 
of Pandyanagari of Kapekala, in the presence 
of (the Jain god) Sri-Gummata-Jmesvara on 
the hill called Chikkabettaf, which resembles 
the mountain of Kailasa caused to be built a 
Chaity41aya,J—of such a kind as to answer to 
the description “ What is the family-abode of the 
lovely woman Sri ?; what is the mine of the 
happiness of thelovely woman Excellent Fame? ; 
what is the house in which the lovely woman the 
Earth enjoys the pleasures of love ? ; and what, 
again, is the place in which the bride Excellent 
Yictory disports herself ?; it is the arena of 
Sri-BHarati, consisting of both the six letters § 
ft-nd excellent morality: Hail!, then, (to find 
this place,) a man should betake himself to the 
temple of 6ri-Jina, which is the house in 
which the lovely woman Sri makes her choice 
of a husband”; the happy habitation of ail the 
Jinas; auspicious in every respect; having four 
fronts; resembling the form of the three ex¬ 
cellent things; the ornament of the three 

D These words denote the numerals 8,0,5,1, the order 
of which has then to be reversed to give the date. Accord¬ 
ing to the text in tine passage the year 1506 had expired, 
and eonseqaaotiy the date was Saks 1509, ajd. 1587 , by 
the Table in Brown's Qarnatic Chronalogy £aka 1506 was 
theVyaya m&vatscara, and £aka 1509 was the Sarrajit 
saihvatmra. . 

T According to the teat here; the Saha year 1508 was 
curr e n t. 

* te. ‘Bhsiravathe second*. 

t safe bap. 

j * A Jain temple’. 

§ I am unable to explain ibis. 
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worlds,— 1 which was like the house in which the 
goddess Final Emancipation visibly chooses her 
husbands, for the (members of) four religions 
bodies who were possessed of all good qualities 

and who,—because they were.||, 

and behaved like brothers to the wives of other 
men, and pnnished kings who failed to keep 
their promises, and were the establishes of 
(temples with) golden pinnacles,—had become 
the principal men in the kingdom of religion, 
and who, at the instigation of piety which was 
the conseqnence of their own piety, had become 
his superintendents of themost excellent temples 
of Jina. And then, in order that he might 
obtain endless happiness, he set np images^" of 
the Tirthakaras Ara and the saint Malli and 
Suvrata at the four points of the compass 
of that temple, and images of the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras in the western side of it, and images 
of Jina in the comers of the outer enclosure 
of it, together with- (images of) Brahma and 
Padmavati on the left and right hand. Having 
established these with the proper ceremonies, 
that same sovereign, king Bhairava, while gov¬ 
erning the kingdom to his own contentment, 
at the holy time of establishing those same 
images in that same Chaityalaya of Jina, which 
was the ornament of the three worlds, in order 
that he might acquire religious merit, gave to 
the god,—with libations of water, and to last as 
long as the moon and sun might endure, for the 
purpose of the Abhishekapdj e and the other 
rites which were to be celebrated at those same 
four points of the compass by the fourteen local 
fixed servants of the god, and for the purposes 
of the Anga^bhogd) and the Bahga(-bhoga) 
and all the other glorious ceremonies,—the vil¬ 
lage of Telyard,—within the boundaries of four 
streams, which are on the east, the stream call¬ 
ed M ukk a d appina-hole; .on the south, the 
stream called Yenneya-hole; on- the, west, the 
stream called Pulakaliyada-hole ; and on the 


B I cannot explain or emend QovamihOMaimiaa Urn- 
pun bh&ca, 

T The images at the four entrances identically resemble 
one another. SaohTfarthamkazaajqpearstobe distinguished 
or cogniiaBice,mdiiotWe,--- 
nee elsewhere in Soui$L'Canai* where complete sets of {be 
twe&ijr-four exist, nor at X£nCbr,—to be marked by gradation 
» ageoscal appellation of these' minis, 
vtomHaBj often anted jrar excellence to the first: it is 
•too a name of Buddha. 1 was not allowed to enter the 
tennde, and irtidiar the images mentioned aa being in the 
BtflDl east I cannot any. Before thTenlranoe 
endosnre of the great image on the hfll shove 
toe temple there is a low stone pillar bearing on its capital 
not covered by any canopy, a seated image of BzahmB, 


north the stream called Balimeya-hole,—includ¬ 
ing the Ashtabhogas* which are buried treasure, 
deposits, Ahshini , A garni, water, stones, that 
which has become property, and that which 
may become property,—and 700 mudis of rice 
within that village, and 238' gadyanas out of 
the fixed revenues of (the villages of) Renjala 
and Nallura. 

And the details of this religious grant are:— 
(Here follows the specification of the sums of 
money and the grain-allowances given for the 
support of the priests and servants of the tem¬ 
ple and for the performance of various cere¬ 
monies. It does not appear necessary to trans¬ 
late this in detail; and, in fact, the transcription 
is in many points too doubtful to permit of 
this being done. The inscription then con¬ 
tinues :—) 

Because the five letters which constitute the 
word * Sri-Vitaraga,’ and which are a sacred 
charm of Jina which resembles that which 
conveys an understanding of the five most holy 
things which convey a knowledge of many ex¬ 
cellent existences which , are like a water-melon 
bitten by the serpent which is the period of 
five existences, are the twenty-five moans of ac¬ 
curate perception of Jain religious mendicants*)*, 
that same sovereign, king Bhairava,in token 
of his having allotted (the above grants), with 
his dwn hand composed, in the Indravajra metre, 
a curious verse, by a most auspicious and curious 
arrangement which was written in twenty-four 
syllables but had the form of (those same) 
five syllables. (Here ‘follows the verse, com¬ 
mencing tirtvitaviraga, <&c., the explanation of 
which is not at present apparent.) * * * 

One of the grand massive pillars in the 
propylfflum of that cathedral of existing Jaindom 
in Kanara—the great temple at Mfidnbidri, 
ten miles from K a r k a 1 a—has one side of its 
quadrangular base covered with ariddle-sentence 
in twenty-five compartments, separated by oma- 

excellently eat in some fine white stone. A figure an 
horseback is cat in relief on the base of the poller, which 
& surrounded by a plain stone three-barred “Buddhist 
ra£L” _ A pillar said an image of but of inferior 

exwarfion, fitapde also before the entrance of the Colossus 
at YSnfir. 

•Eight co nditions or privileges attached to landedpro- 

+ would seem to he the as Mala- 

dMrm, a religious mendicant, especially one of the Jain 
sect- T he sense of the whole of this passage, or rather the 
cor rectness of the to me very doobtfoL 

Where the tzananqdsonkas gi&am&rc&ita, I have subeti- 
fliddwnhdtyifo as the only correction that suggest* 
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mental bands, and the "whole enclosed with an to be a song of praise consisting of ingeniously 


elaborate border. The inscription, it is said, may 
be read as verses in any direction, and appears 


varied epithets, somewhat resembling the Orphic 


SmaraharaJ 

Urutara 

Suruchira 

Yarakara 

Kannalopa 

Barhardpa 

Sarraasadma 

Dharmavartma 

Bhuvandsa 

Bhiivanesa 

Suvinita 

Suvindta 

Hafchabhrama 

Natabbrama 

Dhritodgama 

Yutaksbaina 

Ninaviranai 

Ninasdranai 

Ninasdranai 

Nin&dhiranai 

Bhayamada 

Dayavidha 

J&yadhrita 

Dayakrita 

Pdthihdra 

Jdtiddra 

Nitiyoga 

Vitardga 

Niraradya 

Yaravaidya 

Snraharmya 

Giridbairya 

Niranjana 

Chirantana 

Dbyitdnvita 

Vardnvita 

Ninaganyanai 

Niaapuryanai 

N inadhanyanai 
Ninaddranai 

Vilasita 

Balayuta 

Khalagata 

Malagata 

Bhdrichakra 

Ch&runakra 

Mdrachaitra 

Sdrabhdta 

Chamarija 

Samuroja 

Samuddya 

Ramaniy.a 

Mahdnvifca 

Mahdnvifca 

Maharddhika 

Sahdyaka 

Ninasiddhanai 1 
Ninabaddhanai 
Ninasaukhyanai 
Ninamukbyanai 

Saranata 

Parivrifca 

Parahifca 

Paricbifea 

Chdrumduli 

Bhtirinila 

Sdrabhadt-a 

Mdraraudra 

i 

Maairdja 

Phanirdja 

Gonayukta 

Ranajaitra 

Pariksbaka 

Surakshaka 

Sanisbifca 

Yinisbkrita 

Ninandtlianai 
Nino jib vanai 
Ninakanfchanai 
Ninnsantanai 

Ghanadhrifca 

Yiniliifca 

Muninuta 

Janapati 

Yuktisdra 

Sakfcisdra 

Bhuktidharmya 

Muktiraroya 

Nirapdkeha 

Yaradaksha 

Charamdnga 

Paramdnga 

Janddrita 

Manojifca 

Ghanddrifca 

Mahipati 

Ninaramyanai 

Ninagamyanai 

Ninaharmyanai 

Ninasaamyanai 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY l. y. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from page 20). 


Through the kindness of Sir W. Elliot there with the sun above him and a cow and calf 
las been lent to me a copy of his collection of beyond him; and on its left, a representation 
Old Canarese stone-inscriptions, belonging to ofBasava, with the moon above it. 
the Library of tho University of Edinburgh, The inscription commences with the mention 
And Mr. Burgess has made over to me a set of Tribhnvanamalla-Bij janaddva, 
of 57 excellent facsimiles of Sanskrit and Old and his eldest son,S 6 maor SovidSva, and 
Canarese copper-plates. I hope to make vain- second son, Saakamad 6 vaor Sahkam- 
-able additions to the present series from these madSva. The titles applied to them are those 
two sources. of paramount sovereigns. 

. No - 23- It then mentions LakmidSva, Chan- 

This is another K a] a chnri inscription, to <Jnngid 6 va, RSchanayya, Sdvanay- 
be read:m connexion with No. HI. of this series, ya, and K 4 van a yy a,* the chief ministers of 
from Hate No. S 8 of Major Dixon’s collec- Sahkamad 6 va, and the royal spiritual pre- 
W Theonginal, in tie Old Canarese ohardo- ceptor, VHmasaktidSva, the priest of the 
t<OT and language, is on a stone-tablet, 4f 7" temple of the godDakshinakdda rSsvara- 
highbyl 11" broad, at BaJagiAve. The d 6 va at BaJIigr&me, which was the chief 
emblems at tho top of the tablet are :-In the town of the B a na 7 a s e Twelve-thousaad. 
centre, a Unga; on its right, a standing pr iest, It then proceeds to record how, at the suit 

which the stanzas axe ii^aded gC* farther “°P~vment or offi* 
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of tho above-mentioned ministers, Saukama- 
dfiva, in the fifth year of liis reign, or Saka 
1102-3 (a. n. 1181), the Vik.iri saihvatsara 
granted th3 village of Kiru-B al ligr am e, 
for the purposes of that same temple. 

It farther records grants made to the same 
temple, on tho same occasion, by the Great 
Chieftain Tailahadeva or king Tailapa, 
and the Great Chieftain king E r a h a, the son 
of king Ekkala, who, also, must apparently 
be looked upon as the subordinates of S a h k a- 
m a d 6 v a. 


Finally it records a grant of land, in the 
Saka year 110*8 (a.d. 1186-7), the Parabhava 
saihvitsara , to three persons named Bisad6ja r 
Bavoja, and Sihgoja. By whom this grant 
was made is not apparent; at that time Sah- 
kamadeva had, according to Sir W. Elliot’s list, 
ceased to reign. 

In lino 50, in characters of a larger and 
inferior standard, another portion of the in¬ 
scription, intended to record a grant of the* 
village SiruvSgal, was commenced, but seems- 
to have been left unfinished. 


Transcription . 


|i [2]^rfx 7idtfer7i$o- 

3c#j3o |j craodAOtii” || [3]® <^5i» 

^0(33733®$OT3i StteJoSSS^cW 4 Kjzfos^-F- 

TfaJKha-sSj^, Sjstsiso^^Ti [ g ]~- 

tf3»B’7daoJa;rfd -NBr&X tiarfo#cnxi) edaqss^r. 

* [ 8 ]*^, II eS» *«'*£<> asto 5§;abo 

bItJo [|] t[ 9 ]^o cp^et sdrf(<Ei)^» 

ajvtatrs^w^. t^Ti^p Thiropp^&s n ^ n 

e&[i0pxri j3«s£xS II u 

«id»TSsr,^35j)^o [u]3cfo ^^jTDosBTfcmios'ao ^t^g^erfcSi^o ^ws-sSD. 

83a ( rai)3o’^>v5e3o8jBv c 

n .* « ^ o^oD^oyjDD 

755^^3^31)0 cjo^crrfb^a^^^o <£dod> || H 

l3jS^^l?DO30*do ^X^SkpSocbOO rfjS?iC^)^dod^O erctf? 

w»^o)^oa^o(^)zi zttTird e3o^o[i6]Xtfo ^^ii\re^7(^o 

tt •&&>3j^*3tfcajrfo ^rtfcU^xo dj»^[i7]c3U o3b23^733s^u^ajd^j^« 

2 bS>cxk ^S?ri[l 8 ] 5 &o | 

doTbo^*S*s$^:> t ^^^dPSod^riorf^aJoBr^o | 

^peodbgrfod^orfo^o | 
fj54iX a ^^o c 7S3o$6 £$^ri2)o z^psfctn^dSj rfc(wo)iS) BjSriSSo^. 

W|rft*fci ^^3 [2l]»^K3j53ee)3 ^jaU^Tfodsiusiio oss- 

Kt ^ 5 % rw ^aSss^o ^[23]d^rtF5cd^tTi3o sSjMSd^wjjSozk 


Indian Jbitiquary, Vol V, $46. 

stone INSCRIPTION of the kalachuri dynasty at balagamve 



w. Griggs pboto-M 
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' bj »d:c3ja76"i)^^iio tfcridd 

Saga || EkXj [| 35^* daSjocSj® |j 5^[25]xtesimos^rtf: jssfa^EPS 

eLj;^ ipig; sL-e^J*; r^od» pfco°Zg?3: ad[2GjdZ$? 

T^orf; rht odJ9 creXado: Xw> Ssa&fg Sjtroiio^oJ^FS: || 

II [ 27 ] 3 TfS^djtjKtojSorfjfo rvdjsKTlGg Xstfda&s^g- 

fldadtf: |i e 5 || [’s]9 aj;db^c3rda<3gddo!.r-d istSaCj £m»&XodX£dri 3£- 

«3»rfj97jilJ»Dl[29]^ - ?5j3=d)33d d^S^XoSjdjS'SdjS’J^ricZk srft# 05. 

X#j9?XdsX£*»[30]X:D3d?^e3237i€^rn5dd,o ^®dj^B^fff3SajBdre;S^o | eSTSa&Xato 
t#o[81]3p9d aSsocO crodo desj^^AESsCja ajgrfj^oddoddjdSr | X&gatkRfe^aBjJjasM. 
adtgnfcS^ J ) ’7iina J sXa'dJ raij^^jEJd «z»o s?^r ^rag»rf^rtfo d»&cc)jst*sro)djr8sdo 
tado [83]7fc^£si.fif£o'7i i go) tfjsU^ ' d^rdjpsd&egj^ro dstresyfoSo tfeftf,- 

&do djs&zid^ • 0 [31] dd^Fdajivrfrfo d#^^dda;^lbga&&^afdMijS$ri{^ 

?d57^ **00* 

[35]* 7^5^ j^i&;^s5^rf$g^d4,£e>sc<3’d^ j^«di;JE»E&cddgsr£d c&wsStfXdao 

too tS> dd^rriao $jag&o»dj ^35i>jSjo!JajS57f[88]^^*j Xadtfkv'Xs^iDta J3S4 S;;i»c&e> 

z^d^rd o sJ»rfdjui3:ci) d^y 8^& ccb^d^ddd d^ddio dgd^zS || || tfzijSS^- 

7g[37] Bafosrfj-J^r&^ydddo fc^Sowo eaodi «f|ysfoz&<5 ^r^eiijrsija #«3oXri}X«a3JO 
d»w^jsgwjSidoXzSrisyays XM5^ ) tfj«>d^ ;J ^?3i>3 B ^ e, =i[38]i?-a^?f4d^« ! E!3 i ri6crjc ly*a- 
osoarfa aJ^zSsctri d^dcxsao Xj(Xj3)zi> ^ j| d || dJd&#sX*g&d By- 

d^dddftsbd dtoa^diiiafcJi’^X&sjfco d3cAe£3S]«^»s^^? 3wJ ddos?;* 8><- 

•owdaes&gafcZto || rf || es^SgXdjTardri sssXj^Xo $X£,X;p^S £6c&>$to l)*ek>P 6 ts>- 
[40]da«itfgX^2o ^odfgdjSjo ijgdj^asdaodtfgtf^do cSawddTJiSjo 2y s&4 gavdgdcdzSgdd 
dbsa^d’Z^o pcrp^atj^^Xo [4l]%j^»;5)^a5^S5)c3j»v t ^^odusb^^seffsoo^rd^ 
Jj^dKSTjsXodi B3rijt^,d>rfd mao jjv033K$^Ftfo ^»[42]a eSd^&tf jjsrf 

®5»atf) esstSa 3wj»^7d>3dj dao$ccijd»d:o ■SwjtfjwadOTwkxi&Xo Xd^rdd>3^(^)TO[43]do- 
tRjd^swdo Kdo Xsj^sa,* d-s^B* dri^Fdbd,,:^:? 25CS&>e&tSd*F 030w^djrd*#^3»j- 
fcSg^roX&sv* sb&d tfD[44]«3Xd &sgti» &9dXjd:> dc^ka dSJjft sfc&d 

SgdiiwdXdzi} erj^fSB^ ^»D> ^d^rdjpsdpijsw d«[4S]dd?> CTO)3^f9*dj?9 

dfidX^ss SjXrt^ T^c^bstfrcfej^ , sS»?3S?>3«d^ ) J r lS«®iti k ^' < 7 i^ a ( 5 -*) U 

<■»** II [46]* XgzSz^o tfdris^o » o8jb? uW^S dsb«$j» r^l^E^r(d)x^r- 
dsfe^jpl j>53f^(»3»a esaLi? ■§>&: (i . * 


[17]* 7^4. Sj?d>X^3 t *)tfd<F ooOj-^x'j sKJBspdXod^dtS s£3U0 to 

*d(«to) aj^Li^nr-dS^dd ddso(d) 2 }sbjSd^ 5 d^[ 48 ]= 5 r(djsp)fOo d»a ^ &l»d>e»|MXad>- 
rfjdi^c-el^ ieajja^wSodj. ?gx«>jSo ?jdd^woaj^e^oo asavXsUd tfo» [<®]*^° 
«37S3j 95» I 63W^»;« I fcsXj^sSi^ dMidXrasdoBsj^Fo Xd^Fdda- 
1 fe°( 7 ^ = ) tfaBjO* a • « 
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(!^}3S^ &j$A«p$gtiio p&3(*o?]tidr(&£)* ..*. 

‘ Translation . enjoyed his mistress, which was the earth. 

Reverence to 6ml Reverence to Sambhu, That same earth, which formerly was made by 
who is made beautiful by a chowri which is the the foolish Prithu % to be for a very long time 

moon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and in the condition of a cow, now for a long 

who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of time disports itself in the function of the royal 
the city of the three worlds! Reverence to consort of Bijjanhdova; O lord!, 0 best 

gambhn, who is composed of eternal and in- of kings !, 0 mighty lord !, being possessed of 

finite knowledge and power, and who undertakes the right to be praised, it shines upon the 
the support of religion which is fruitful through' ocean, which has the shore above its water, 
the exercise of mental determination! Rever- just as the jewel Kaustubha shines on the chest 
ence to the royal spiritual preceptor! of Vishnu. 

Hail! The glorious Tribhuv&namal- To describe the prowess of the beloved son of 
la-Bij janad&va f, —who was a universal the supreme king of kings who has thus been 
emperor by reason of the strength of his arm, mentionedWhile the darkness which was 
and who possessed the appropriate titles com- the hostile kings was fleeing away, and the 
mincing with “ The asylum of the universe; blue lotuses (which were his friends) were 

the favourite of the world; the supreme king blooming luxuriantly, and the white lotuses 

of great kings; the supreme lord; the most which* were the faces of the lovely women of 

venerable; the supreme lord of the city of his enemies were fading,—a king,—who was 

Kilafijarapura, which is the best of cities ; to be called S 6 m a **, because he was the lord 

be who has the banner of the golden boar; he of splendour as the moon is the lord of the 

who has (to proclaim him abroad) the sounds constellations, and because he was mado, bril- 

of the musical instrument called Damaruka; he liant by his accomplishments just as the moon 

who is as the sun to the white lotus which is i s made radiant by its digits, and because lie 

theKalachur ya family ; he who is impetu- was the lord of the moonlight which was bis 

ousin war; he who is a very golden mountain % fame that became, ever greater and greater,— 

in respect of his haughtiness; he who is the best yyas born from the ocean which was king 

ofgocdwamors; he who is avery elephant-goad B i j j a n a. 

to brave men; Gajasamania § ; he who is a very The younger brother of Sovid eva, tbe 
cage of thunderbolts to (protect) those who greatest of kings, who, having thus been bom, 

come to Mm for .refuge; be who is a very lord governed the whole earth under one umbrella, 
of Ufikfc in respect of his prowess; he who be- signedImmediately after him,—Sa fi kam- 

havee lake a brother to the wives of other men; m a d 6 v a tf, who was like to the son tt of the 

ho who attains the accomplishment of his ob- river in respect of his truth and his purity and 
jects (even) on a Saturday [|; he who is the his religious vows, and who was a second 
conqueror of hill-forte; he who is like Rama in Furukntsa §§, governed the earth, cansing joy 

the herce contest; he who is a lion to the to the world. Having been, selected as bis 
deph&nte which are his foes; ho who is a hero emissaries, the elephants of 0 a u I a, the horses 
free from any apprehension,”—day after day of Turns hka, ||||, the pearls of the excellent 

tising as a calf to induce tbe flow of milk and 

MAru as the milked forth from , the earth, *a 

from a cow, aE maimer of precious things 
herbs. 

•* £aka 1087 to 1008,—Sir W. Elliot, 
tt &ka 1003 to 1104,—Sir W. Elliot. The name ia 
usually spelt S ahkama; the ' is doubled here for t bp 
sake g£ the metre. 

Xt H 11 i k e y a, the god of war, the son of the Anrara* 
gaig&j or heavenly Ganges. He was generated from the 
seed of Siva, which was received by* the Ganges when, the 
Fire was unable to retain. it. 

§| A Hag of old times,.thO'son pf H A n dh 1 1A 
III c XurushkaV—a Turk’dr MusahtoSou, * 


* The rest of this Ease, ata& win* kiters^i* illegible in 

ty photograph 14 mwjkdwt fe fee photograph whether 
frit i* the la *b line of the original or not 
t Saka 1078 to IW,-Sir IT, Elliot. 


t Mfrn, ti* central point of Jamfciiilvipa, with 
it* hiltoum of wtodt toe pride of Bij jajiadOT.t is 



« TW jfcnat «U*i, totem, and cuMeqoaaily Us Say, 
9 t&vmdw&n as very inauspicious for success 
jm aaait tMH|g| 

f to aasiato Has n tow time all toe mwmtains, 
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lord of S i m h a 1 the fine raiment of C h o- 
j a, the mask of M a g a d h a, the sandalwood oP 
the lord of M al a y a, and the young damsels of 
L k 1 a, nsed to proclaim the commands of the 
lord king Sankamad^va'in public assem¬ 
blies.* 

All the chief ministers,—the leading men of 
the kingdom of that same supreme king of great 
kings, the universal emperor, who had thus in 
many ways made the earth free from trouble,— 
viz., the chief Dandanayaka, LakmidSva, 
and Chandungid6va, who superintended 
the seventy-two functions f, and the Dandamt- 
yaka RSchanayya, who was the best friend 
of the world, and the Dandanayaka S 6 v a- 
n ay ya, who was entrusted with general super¬ 
intendence, and the Dandanayaka Kara n a y- 
y a, who was the leader of the whole army,— 
came in company, by way of recreation, on a 
tour to the south, and beheld the temple with 
three pinnacles, and the pavilion covered with 
creepers, and the numerous votive golden balls 
embellished with jewels on the top of the temple, 
of the god the holy Dakshinak&dar6svara<l&va 
of B a 11 i g t a m e, which was the chief town 
of the Banavase Twelve-thousand, and the 
imparting of instruction and the giving of food, 
and all the other sacred rites,—and said u Ver¬ 
ily the K6dA.ra J of the .south is here; we 
must celebrate some religious rite,”—and re¬ 
garded with great astonishment the power of 
the efficacy of the devotion and the other quali¬ 
ties of those who had seen§ the holy royal spiri¬ 
tual preceptor, who was the priest of the shrine 
of that god. The learned P a n i n i occupies 
himself in grammar, and Sri-BhdshanA- 
chAryakain works relating to politics, and 
the saintly Bharata in dramatic represen¬ 
tations, <fcc., and Magha in poetry, and Na- 
kullsvarn in dogma, and Sk&nda in the 
affairs of Siva; hut this same royal spiritual 
preceptor, the ascetic iSri-VamaSakti, is 
ever resplendent with good qualities that are 
inherent parts of hi nature. (| 

Eng Sank&nt % who excelled in goodness, 

^ Ceylon. 

• i.6., all these things were Iwfcitoally sent by him as 
presents to other courts. 

f t B'ihattara-niy6g i*; the first part of this compound is 
PrAkrit. What the seventy-two functions referred to are, 
I do not know. 

X Kddfirais the name of part of the Him tdaya moun¬ 
tains, or of SSiva, worshipped under fcho form of the lingo. 
at that .place. 

§ *.e., * who had been the disciples of. 


having met with him, the beloved son of Gau¬ 
tama, who was thus possessed of many good 
qualities;— 

Hail I‘When the sun was entering the sign 
of the Bull, on Monday tlie day of the new- 
moon of the month Vaisfikha of the Vikari sam- 
vatsara, which was the fifth of the years of the 
glorious Sankamadev the glorious uni¬ 
versal emperor Sankamadeva, having washed 
the feet of the holy royal spiritual preceptor 
Vamasaktid&va, who was the priest of the shrine 
of that god, gave, with libations of water, to be 
respected by all as long as the moon and sun 
and stars might last, the town of Kiru-Bal- 
1 i g a v e**, a town which was near toft the Jid- 
clulige Kampana, for the aiigabhdga$% and rahga - 
bloofja of the god the holy Kedaresvaradeva, and 
to repair whatever might become broken or torn 
or worn-out through age, and for the purpose 
of feeding devotees and Brahmans. Whosoever 
preserves this act of religion, is as one who per¬ 
forms a hundred sacrifices; he, who destroys 
this act of religion, shall go to hell, like one who 
destroys a hundred sacrifices and the Brahmans 
connected with them ! 

Hail ! The fortunate Great Chieftain T a I- 
lahadeva and the fortunate Great Chieftain 
king Eraha came, and, having had regard to 
religion, brought (themselves into) a pious 
frame of mind, saying “ This is the locality of 
a family of spiritual preceptors dependent on 
our race; we must perform here some act of 
religion.” To describe their prowess:—King 
Tail a pa, the son of the mighty king E k- 
kala, being ever very happy through his 
pride and his affection and the tenderness of 
his heart, bestowed the world of the gods §§ 
if his enemy wished for war, but gave the 
wealth which was his property to any one who’ 
came and regarded him with affection, and to 
any one who said M See now !, verily he causes 
no unhappiness to the timid.” From exces¬ 
sive fear because the fresh lustre of the sci- 
meiar of king Eraha has flashed forth over 
the world, npeo loot no longer upon the beauty 

{} la ccmtradistineuon to the aeymrecl qualities of the 
persons named in the t*xt. 

f i.e n the &ka year 1102-3. According to the table in 
Brown’s Carnatic Chronology, the Vikftri samvatmra 
was Saka 1101, and &&& 1103 was the S54rrari samvat- 
sara . ** * the smaller B a} lig & ▼ e \ 

ft 1 Bali you * j see vol. IV., page 181, col. 2, note*. 

JX I have not been able to obtain & satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of these terms as nsed in connexion with the worship 
: of idols. §§ \.6. t ‘ slew his enemies’. 
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of the side-glances of the queens of the hostile 
kings who flee away in the battle. 

Being thus the abiding-places of manifold 
praise and renown, the fortunate Great Chief¬ 
tain Toilahade va and the fortunate Great 
Chieftain king Era ha, having, on the auspi¬ 
cious lunar day that has been written above, 
washed the feet of the holy royal spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor \ amasaktid^va, who was the priest 
of the shrine of that god, gave as a grant to be 
respected by all and to continue as long as tbe 
moon and sun and stars might last, some rent- 
free land, together with some miscellaneous 
dues, at K i r u-B a 11 i g a v e, which was a town 
near to |j jj tbe Jiddulige district, for the great 
oblation and for the perpetual lamp of the god 
holy K4d.Wsvaradfiva. Those, who without 
fail preserve this act of piety, obtain the reward 
of fashioning ont of gold and jewels the horns 
and hoofs of a thousand tawny-coloured cows 
at Vfirfinasi and Kurukshfitra and other sacted 
pbees of pilgrimage and bestowing them upon a 
thousand Brahmans well versed in the Vedas; 
whosoever destroys this act of piety shall go to 
hell, like one who with his own hand slays those 
same Brihm&ns and those same tawny-colonred 
oowsatthoso same sacred places of pilgrimage» 
And by way 0 f witness as to this assertion, 
there is the scripture :-He is bom for the du- 
of sirfcy thousand years as a worm in 
orture, who confiscates land that has been 
gi«n, "whether by himself or by another! 

Bail 1 Onthe fifth day of the bright fortnight 

which was the year of the glorious 

c r! any btiflt the p» ^ ^ 

6 ^^d dva, with the 
of then* My royal spiritual preceptor 
ttfcjrg*™,« a great to be respected by all and 
h> contmu, «long as the rno^d H 
hat, one hundred and fifty k amnat of 

** TOtttian ** as a grant to 


irfa 

vtheTi,i, ngd#lkT4mlof ^ 


No. xn. 

This is a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription 
from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection made 
oyer to me by Mr. Burgess; I have no informa¬ 
tion as yet as to where the original was found 
or in whose possession it is. The plates, four 
in number, are marked with numerals, and, con¬ 
trary to the usual custom, the writing commences 
on the outside of the first plate and covers also 
the outside of the fourth plate. The seal con¬ 
necting the plates bears the representation of 
what seems to me to be a dog, but is, in native 
opinion, a lion. The characters are the old 
Sanskrit, which I know, and have always 
spoken of, as the Cave-alphabet. 

The inscription is one of the Pallava dyn¬ 
asty, and mentions in genealogical order the 
names of four kings,-Skandavarma; his son, 
Yiravarma ; his son, Skandavarmfi; and his son, 
Yishrtagopavarml As Yishnug 6 pavarma is 
spoken of as the YuvamaharAja, it is probable 
that Simhavarma, who is referred to as the 
reigning monarch in the last two lines, was his 
elder brother. 

The age of these kings must be early; but, 
beyond stating that the copper-plate was bestow- 
ed by VishnngopavarmS in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Simhavarmfi, the inscription contains 
no information as to its date. As far as we may 
judge from the forms of the letters used, I would 
allot the inscription to the fifth centuiy a.d. 

ut little is known as yet regarding the P a 1 - 
lava family, beyond that it was one of the 
J^aefaes that ruled in the Dekkan anterior to 

eChalukyas. At the time of the present 
inscription Palakkada would seem to have 
been tiie capital of the Pallava kings; but it 
from them that the CMlukyJ^ 

- . Some information regarding them 

156 o/ en i ?7 e v T d qUOted by Mr. Eke at p. 

156 f V °h n ° f this J° uraal - To this 1 have 
“ d w fbll ° wing - In tbe old K\ d a m- 

of wikaown date, 
published hynie in Jour. Bon*. Br. R 2 

So*. Yol. IX (No. XXYH), MrigSa i 

Pa 1Uy 2 ’’Tifd'fi £rei - 0f destrBctio11 *° 
conquered the whole & 2hIT \“ 

VishuuvarrJ *! ^ 7 ***** 

• ma and other kings.” And in 



Iruiia.nr J&rUiqxuxry, Vol. V p. 60. 

URUVUPALLI COPPER.PL.ATE GRANT OF THE PALLAVA DYNASTY. 
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a large Cave-alphabet inscription at A i h o 1 e, 
dated Saka 507 (a.b. 585-6J, wliicli I hope to 
publish very shortly in this series, we are told 
that the Chalukya king Pulikesi II, who 
was like “the sun to melt the frost which was 
the army of the P a 11 a v a s,” “ caused the lord 
of the P a 11 a v a s, who had aimed at the emin¬ 
ence of his own power, to hide his prowess 
within the ramparts of the city of-K an c k i.” 
As regards the family in later times, a stone- 
tablet inscriptionf at Gralaganath in the 
K 6 d Taluka oftheBharwad District, dated 


the fifth year of the O'dukya J ikramud 1 1- 

ya-Tribhuvanainaka, i.c. 

(a. d. 1081), seems to deserve to be oarofnl y 
copied and st n died, as containing references _ 
P a 11 a v a s as the subordinates of the C h »' 
1 vl k y a s. And finally,»“ a stone-tablet msenp- 
tiou at M n n 61 i in the ParasgatJ TikkA of t»» 
Belgaum District, dated Baka 1145 (a.d. 1-^-4), 

photographed by Mr. 800 

gical tour of 1873-4, they are included^ among 
the kings said to have be &n conquere J ® 
vagiri-Yadava king Sihghanadt/’v a 


Transcription . First plate; first side . 

[i] *rfTTar [ii] ^ 755 -^?-^arr =rr«Kirirsr oa r® r ^ 

[4] ir%^$Trf%g^faftn!rs«i 5 rw ^ dr?r' T; f' r ^ at ' 


First plate ; second side . 

[ 5 ] ^ 7f ' 

[ 0 ] ^TfT rr5rgsf:rrqsrrfa% f? 

[ 7 ] tariff: q- mnr^- 

[ 3 ] ?r$m ^rwrqTc5T=Tr q^-*r^r g’arrw^r * rEI ’* 


Second plate; first side . 

bo] ^^rry?:55r?'TR-qTw^'^r , r 5r5r * 

[a] tT¥5r?trf?tTflrtrw§ 3r^sffn*5rrreT sr ^ 51 ’' 

Second plate; second side . 

[13] srsrsr 

[w] g?rirr(^)tTW fswfrrsirsTTmrcriT^sr qr^arnT 
[is] *rrrcr^?r%sr?ir 

[w] srt#ipr*m?nr(srsr} 

Third plate ; first side . 

[17] j$ofr f#r 303^ 3 ^qil 5 ^ trr^TO:(«Fr) ^n^^rr: DO 

[18] few WrW {1} <ra«rt forforcw ai^V' M «* 

M c(T)fefer l(i!) °gfnww #rrwfsr: [1] ^( (j r )^ 1 gwi-RT 

[20] 3Rlt; [I] qsqt(^)^(fe)% SRfc [I] ffeftWT qgf qani^t^^L 1 ! 

t Plage 289, vol. I. of Sir W. Elliot’s book host with me. I § The letters are dearia the oriskal, ■ ,r r. 

X But perhaps only by self-laudatory custom. } be either Wf^ff^TcTPI, or, T& ore pr0 ^ 
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Third plate ; second side. 

(nj «ra*rr:(sn) 3rTtiRr(%r^(^rr)f^: [i]<Tcn(7)STft ttrt s(%l) a if- 

M iwrw w gfr rwr [ 1 ] cru: syr jmt iWrsrpt [ij <rt: 3th: *r- 

[23] ?ff f(f])uTOT(H f(fr)OTRff cwirwwRtr fusr [1] ^fm(r)rf- 

[ 24 ] RT 3ffRT: r%^.7W'ffci| [|] clef: fTORT fRT 


[35] 

M 

[27] 

[28] 
[29] 


Fourth plate ; first side . 

HRFWTff: [ll] Tf ^RfffRTf H<%('f)?fr- 

tw *rfir(ft)5Rr(9) f=Frforft ft®p^wwfta'«A« 3 ffrc$*$- 

off fffPT fifT ^STffTWtfa ffll'RWr(cr) 

gt%HHTpn hrctt [i i] crwr cTRffRft Hsftgws 

uff?nir: crRfwJT h^rcr: fiwf r [11] 


Fourth plate ; second side. 

[so] fSTfW^rffTfsSRRT ff<mu^[f||] 0 ff|fcr ■ [l] 3fff frfq- ^TfT: [l] 
[3i] WRTfPIU(t)RH f WcFf ftfRUr cflff €DW7(7F S ) f ff f fffRff [ll] 
M *3Trrr(fTf) qr?fTr{frf) fr ft cur gu^TR *nf siwffPEf fjj: fqfi% f- 
[33] Gjff [ll] fti? rA*ti( f)frusRf ffffwfigr twr qNfi% fwrer 
M turtth ffr f=crr crrsrgft [ll] 


Translation . 

Victory lias been achieved' by the holy one !^[ 
From tbe glorious and victorious locality of Pa- 
1 a k k a d a**, at tbe command of S r i-V ishnu- 
g6pa varma,thepioiis Y uv am ah a ra jaf| 
of tbe Pallavas, who are tbe receptacles 
of tbe royal glory of other kings that have been 
overcome by their valour, and who have prepared 
for celebration horse-sacrifices according to the 
proper rites,—of him who is the great-grandson 
of the Great King Sri-Skandavarma, who 
was an excellent worshipper of the supreme spirit, 
who acquired by the strength of his arm a great 
abundance of tbe penancespeculiar to those 
who belong to tbe caste of warriors, who con¬ 
formed to all such injunctions as are prescribed, 
who was firm in steadiness of conduct, and who 
was broad-minded; of him who is the grandson 
of the Great King J§ri-Viravarm&, the 
bravest man upon tbe surface of the earth, who 


or Jina. 
the god 

** The position of this place is not known to me. 

, tf * TuwYtMh&r&ja? denotes an heir-apparent associated 
J* the govermnent with the reigning Mah&r&a or great 
Amdogously to these two terms, we have m other in- 
tfwwea 1 and ‘ Tuva*'4jaJ 

°* y,esB<m ‘ i* 4 goTem - 


11 This letter, % is omitted altogether in the ori 
^ T [BhigaM is an epithet of Vishnu, &^a, 
indmng from the proper names of the kings, 
v 1 shnn/wonld seem to be intended here. 


was endowed with honoured power and suc¬ 
cess, and who subjugated by his prowess the 
assemblage of kings §§ ; of him who is the son 
of the Great King Srx-Skandavarma, 
who nourished the gods and the twice-born 
and spiritual preceptors and old men, who was 
of great affability, who acquired much piety 
by many gifts of cows and gold and land and 
other things, .who was skilful in protecting his 
subjects, who was tbe fifth Lokapalaof tbe 
L6kapalas|]||, who was true-hearted, and 
who was high-minded ; of him who is possess¬ 
ed of all prosperity produced by his devotion 
towards the holy one and by his goodness ; 
who is always initiated into the charitable 
vows of the occupation of pleasing and pro¬ 
tecting his subjects; who is possessed of the 
radiance of the fame of his victories acquired 
by impetuous assaults in many battles; who 
is always zealous in supporting religion 

§§ Or, if preferred, ‘the countries or courts of (other) 

til. The four L 6 k a p 41 a s, or presiding deities of the 
cardinal points of the compass, are,—I n dr a, of the East; 
Tama, of the South 5 Yarui?. a, of the West; and Kuv 6 r a, 
of the North. Usually the Ldkapfilas are spoken of as 
eight in number, viz. the above four together with the 
regents of the intermediate points of the compass, who 
axe, Agni, of the South-East; Nirjiti, or S&rya, of 

the South-West; YSyu, of the North-West; and fina 
or S 6 m a, of the North-East. 
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which had been bronght to death’s door by j 
the sins of the Kali age; who is desirous of 
surpassing all the collection of meritorious 
qualities of kingly saints; who is desirous of 
surpassing religion itself; who meditates on 
the feet of the holy one; who is the disciple of 
the feet of the venerable great king B a p*p a; 
who is an excellent worshipper of the holy one ; 
and who belongs to the lineage of Bharadvaja,— 
those who dwell in the village of Uruvupalli i [[ ^T, 
in the country of Munda* are to be ad¬ 
dressed :— 

In this village there are two hundred entiret 
nwartanas %. The limits of those nivartanas 
are:—On the west, the boundaries of the vil¬ 
lage of Kendukura are the limit; on the south, 
the river Suprayoga is the limit; on the east, 
(the same) is the limit; to the north by south 
of the east, there is a rock on the side of the 
great road; proceeding thence to the north, 
there is a tamarind-tree; proceeding thence to 
the north, there is a rock on the road to the 
village of Kurupura and to the village of Kan- 
dukura; proceeding thence to the north, there 
is a heap§ of rocks; proceeding thence to the 
north, there is a rock on the limit of the culti¬ 
vated field of the Brahmans in the village of 
Kampura; on the north, the limit is a large 
tamarind-tree surrounded by aheap of rocks; 
proceeding thence bo the west, the limit is the 


s edge of the boundaries of the village of K$n- 
damuruvudu. Having made those same two 
hundred nivartanas of area which is in the cen¬ 
tre'of these four boundary-limits a possession 
of the gods at Kandnkura for the family of 
Vishnu haradeva which was founded by |J the 
general V i s h n n v a r m a, it has been given by 
us, invested with immunity from taxation by the 
eighteen castes, and to be increased by us as long 
as our life may last and according to oar strength. 
Bearing this in mind, let 'all the functionaries 
and all in authority in that district, and the 
favourites of the king, and travellers •f, treat 
that same area with immunity from all taxation, 
and cause it to be treated in the same way by 
others. Bnt aBy wicked man who transgresses 
against this our charter is deserving of corporal 
punishment. Moreover, are there not verses 
(as to this) ? There has not been and there 
shall not be any gift better than a grant of 
land; verily there has not been and there shall 
not be any sin greater than the sin of confiscat¬ 
ing such a grant! He incurs the guilt of one 
who slays a hundred thousand cows, who con¬ 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another! This oopper-plate is 
given by me in the eleventh of the victorious 
years of the Great King Simhavarma, in 
the month Paushya, in the dark fortnight, and 
on the tenth l unar day. 


OMKARA MANDHATA. 

BY RAYAJI VASENEVA TULLTT, M.A., SUPDT. STATE EDUCATION, INDOR. 


Omkara Mandhata is an interesting 
place in Central India, on the banks of the 
Narmad&, about five miles from Badhw^i 
and S an& vadj both stations on the Holkar 
State Railway. It is visited by hundreds of pil¬ 
grims from all parts of India at all seasons of 
the-year. The place is thus noticed by Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm in his Memoir of 
Central India :—M andh&tais“a small town 
containing one hundred houses, situated on the 
south side of an island in the Narmada, and 
famed for the sanctity of its pagoda. Lat. 

W hi ‘pall? we have the old form of the Ganarese 
* hajW, a small village, hamlet. 

* '{he locality of tins district is not known to me. 

t ‘ Sima?, dU, every , whole, entire, is, on Prof. Mon. 
Williams* authority, only a VMic word $ bnt the reading 
here is distinct. 

X ‘ Wwartund, —a measure of land, SO rods or 200 cubits 
or 40,000 ‘ howtos’ square. 

| This would seem to be the meaning of ‘vpalayd, but 
neither in Westergaard’s nor in Prof. Mon. Williams* 


22° 14' N.; Long. 76 c O' 17" E. The Narmad4 
here is confined between rocks, and not more 
than one hundred yards broad, but veiy deep... 

“ The island of M a ndh &ta is a hill of mod¬ 
erate height, and was formerly fortified, but 
there are now only the remains of a few gate¬ 
ways and old pagodas all covered with jungle. 
The town stands on the slope of the hill. The 
neighbouring country consists of a succession of 
low hills, deep ravines, and watercourses, the 
whole covered with high thick forests, which for 
seven or eight miles from the river are only 

Dicti ona ry can I find the prefix ‘ ttjpa’ in composition with 
the root ‘ If. Perhaps * ixlOpalaya* is equivalent to the 
Oanareee 4 gudcle’, a heap of stones above a grave, used 
very oommonly in the Oanareee country as a landmark j see 
Note 17 to No. HI of my Baits inscriptions, Jotr. Bomb- 
Br. R, As. Soc., Voh X, No. xaix, p. 211. 

H f Krito ’but my translation here may be objected to. 

T * SafioliarantolcdV^the reading is (dear, hot the for¬ 
mation is rather a peculiar one. 
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passable on foot. The pagoda here is dedicated 
to Omkara, the phallic emblem of Mahadeva. 

.This is one of the twelve celebrated 

places where, according to the followers of Siva, 
the god is most peculiarly present. Here he 
is known nnder the form of the mystic syllable 
om” 

The origin of Omkara is thus given in the 
Siva Purdna y chapter 47 : — 

II 

3j»*nt *rar sraTw t ^r?rf pr: II 

l\\\\ 

fcrt 3Frr 3 thtJt m^\\ 

#T jflRT^r ll ^ || 

*rftr m fttfr srft ll 

fflr ?rt fpir Hrrlt 5qrr=r¥T ^cf: II \ ll 

Pr:^r II 

fir ^ srer Pnw ll 8 ll 

ll'M'JM'cf 11 

S 3 ° »» -• 

W IWET af JT: II K II 

?r EpnfttT 3P? R-f II 

?fp^r ^rrC'iw shir toto*. ll % ll 
ffera qKwm > wjh gftlEnf^rJT h 

to set# piuhi stjtsiih. || \» || 

SW 1^7 3J>^f 4w II 

jtow ir.'M II ^ II 

ei^ ^ ^ 11 

H W ERT TOW'^-TOTOW: ll ^ ll 
TOtTST ET5T %fif JRafSBEHJ l| 

w# ? totor srf*nRft II V° II 
^Trfir If J TORl*ftP0ET =? 5RC. || 
irp% sro fte ^ II U || 

f%" EKTTi'ir to %sr fWert to II 

EPTrf^ <*Ti<!k-K TORET TO 2^: || 

W ^ ERTOT TO 4TOT: II ^ || 

SpT 5fER- ^ TOTORfrT || 

fERT^r EJTTOlt fE^ER || \B || 

“ Siita said .—Hear the origin of 0 m t a r a. 
Once upon a time the god IT a r a d a came from 
Gokarna Mahabalesvara to the Vin¬ 
sky a mountain. Here "Vindhya received him 
with all due honours; hut Nurada had heard of 
Vmdhya’s pride in his belief that he had every¬ 
thing with him and that he wanted nothing. For 
this JTarada breathed heavily. When Vindhya 
Iward this, he said, ‘What defect have yon 
seen in me that yon now breathe so ?’ Narada 
replied, ‘ Ton have everything in yon, bnt Mem 


is taller and lias a place among the gods; such is 
not the case With you/ So saying Narada re¬ 
turned to the place from whence he came. Vin¬ 
dhya thus got disgusted with himself and worldly 
things, and went to the spot where Omkara 
now is, with the design of worshipping Siva. 
Here he constructed an earthen image of the 
god, and, being all motionless and lost in medi¬ 
tation, worshipped it for sis, months, not stir¬ 
ring from his seat. The god was pleased and 
said, 4 Ask thou thy desire/ So saying, he 
revealed to him his bright appearance as de¬ 
scribed in the Vedas, which is difficult even 
for devotees to see. Vindhya replied, 4 If thou 
art pleased, 0 god of gods, ordain an increase 
in my bulk as I desire/ - The god complied 
with his request, and gave him his desire,— 
although he thought that an ill-boding gift 
injurious to others was not proper,—being per¬ 
suaded that a desire asked must be granted. 
At this time the gods and the pure sages wor¬ 
shipped Siva and requested him to stay there* 
and the god did so for the comfort of the 
people." 

Such is the Pauranic account of the origin of 
Omkara. Whatever may be thought of this 
mythical origin of the shrine, this much is cer¬ 
tain, that it is one of the oldest in India. Even 
a casual visitor is sure to be inspired with a 
feeling of admiration for its situation. The 1 acid 
waters of the Narmada are seen flowing between- 
two high embankments, the surface of the wa¬ 
ters below being reached by ghats. As the 
shrine itself is situated on an island, it has to 
be approached by crossing the stream in a boat. 
On alighting at the other bank, a flight of steps 
leads up to the level of the temple. The temple 
itself has no grandeur about it; it is a small 
building of massive stone. The front hall is 
divided as it were into three, by two rows of 
carved stone pillars supporting the stone roof. 
The inside of the temple is wider, and projects 
more in one direction. It is divided by a parti¬ 
tion into two apartments. The one half is 
empty, merely leading into the other half, on 
the right-hand side, where is the linga with its 
appendages. On entering this shrine we de¬ 
scend some three Steps to the level of the linga. 
Those who have seen the shrines of Hindu tem¬ 
ples are aware that no ventilation is provided 
for, and no orifice allowed. Bnt no Hindu tem¬ 
ple is worse in this respect than this of Om- 
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k a r a: as the linga has been placed, so to speak, 
in a cell within a cell, ventilation is carefully ] 
prevented. This temple has a gilt finial 

On leaving the temple, the stranger is con- | 
ducted a few steps higher up, almost to the top 
of the hill, to a place known as the palace of* the 
M a n d h a t a Raja, which is an ordinary 
building, the residence of the high-priest of the 


temple, who is said to be worth a lakh of 
rupees a year. There are small temples of 
less importance in the vicinity. But there is 
nothing which so much strikes the eye from a 
distance as the hilly eminence whose base is 
washed by the Narmada, and whose area is 
studded with temples and buildings rising in 
terraces one over another. 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROH KAPALESVARA, IN ORISSA. 

EORWABDED BY JOHN BEAMES, B.C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

The transcription and translation of these I am not responsible for the interpretation 
plates have been made by my Mend Blbu Rail- or translation, though I have carefully compared 
gaUl Baneijia, a well-known Sanskrit scholar. the transcription with the original, and I am not 

The plates are three in number, size inches quite satisfied as to interpretation of the date, 
by 5§-, and are connected by a thick copper which would make this copper-plate nearly 1900 
ring with a boss on which was apparently the years old (Sam vat 34 = b.c. 23)*. It seems to 
seal of the king, which, however, is now effaced, refer to the year of the king’s reign. Nor do I 
The two outer sides are blank, and there are understand how the G* n p t*a s came to be 
thns four sides, engraved in the ordinary Ktdila paramount lords of K&liiiga, or how Kalihga 
character. It was found last rains by a ctilti- came to claim lordship over Orissa. However, 
vator who was ploughing atKap41esvara,a as my own line of research has been linguistic 
village on the north bank of the Mali fin ad i river rather than antiquarian, I am content to leave 
opposite the city of Kataka, and only about the discussion of those questions to the experts 
four miles distant from that station. The village in such matters, and merely to supply the facts, 
stands near the site of the ancient city of It remains only to add that no villages called 
Cbaudw&r, Hie former capital of Orissa, which either D&randaor Kh ala n dal a now exist 
has been abandoned for Kataka. for the last three in Kataka, but that the “ district of Yodha” is 
hundred years. The mins of this city cover a traceable, as there is still a parganii of that name 
very large area, and consist of walls of laterite (now pronounced Jodh) a few miles north of 
stone, which are largely quarried for metalling Kataka. The nse of the modern word ‘ l Sadi 1 ’ 
roads. It is surprising that so few relics of any for the light half of the month is somewhat 
value have been found, but as the quarrying goes suspicious also, 
deeper down more will probably come to light. . ^ 

Plate L 


*sfN#r 


l <rc*wrr- 


urrf^R* 


* No one can aimpose from the style of the alphabet used 
in these plates that they are older than the tenth oenfcury 
a.d. Possibly Samvat 1034 == a..d. 978 may be meant.—Sr. 
t This u evidently a repetition. 


{ In the original y ooccrs, which is incorrect. 

§ In the original it is this correction is made in 
accordance with other plates found in the district. * 
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eHirfmsTlr 1 farcsssr ot *ftf:hii\u4 
<t ft Rr w er ^ v tr <r w i srr *rr f ?? It s ^ qf Tft jf j sr srs sT? s*r s *- 
fitK4rf^T5?HTtcT : 

1 ^TRT^cWR I TOWT I 37- 

w[sr€^rr^FJT?4% ^^wi^n^rrwr- 

1 <'SW^R*ii';srft% ! m- 

Plate II,— 1st Side. 

^IWPWHT# Slcnfa%F t Fr*5' J*Wiif»sfiTf£% STWISRSTW- 
^?T . ^ifec r fr^ r S T ^■RTcRfJTM H14><fe WlR M'^qgq^- 

fcifeitss#! JT^ret^rftrfr *m’?PT*r JjqRfT*? CwRqssTsfrqT sr*4- 
^frrw^PTFi- ?7<rRrRw irrtn. 1 wtr* w*m% 1 srfTn- 
4pT WT TRWWiRTRrfiT: 1 ^IFT W S^T JTrSWFT SST'S^T I SP£ 
?w5r^r T: qrr%icr tifft- I qrsrrr- 

3TT?5^ I iSWfsWrFT W*1 JTRTiaf ^WT: I ** iM^TT^fC- 
tMCcR SS& WS I arqrqRjf WT Sjpspfr.- 

T^ecTR^?: I S: ** S^f q^TTcT WPsPTSR *PTRcT 5?|% I 

asstofsr ftcir wCst ffarsn : I ffrVnrr w *ns : s' swt s - - 
fwft l ijfir jp irfcT5|ri% w Jjfs q^FicT 1 ^tr sr s^tsFrr ft- 
m ^Wrl 1 cTFPIFIT SWIFT fTsfimicnPr ^ I IRf ^TRFT- 

#ft ijfsrsr h spns 1 shr ?R 4 s sw^ %cp 1 snfsir 

Plate II,— 2nd Side . 

SlIfraiRTfs S' JTnFfS 1 SISit I 

g-s^^srsrft wpjsegf 1 ssrfri rcwr jtt sT wr 'Vfs*- 
*t I JET frOTtf fFT^T fqfPT : S£ qpsqt | STrf^qT r^sfSJT 
stsT cspst- I FjprriW jffrws^ ijfaT 1 swFsr- 
f 9F#3 flFlt SfST «$ qrsrjfRT J^rfl/ 1 TT#tf STI^T 1 <111%- 
tSET^ IT^r JJjfT ?FR JTSST5T: 1 ?i% qR gTg r pgf5P5c ft- 

5?f fwgRFsr jgianflrts^r i e s cg R re g ^ T fa^r f«n 
sik qj^rfst f?#^r •• ii s^wwsffrwrfk- 

^Hii«fcR^^qrTrHTr>5TETrf|ci' \ sra*^; 


T This appears to be the name of a village inhabited by' 
a dasa of Brlhmans of the Bliaradvaja gotra, having • the 
, family name of Tangkfir,-for, in a plate found in the Kataha 
Oollectorate Records, the Reading 
occurs. 


** The reading is obscure here. Perhaps a correct read¬ 
ing may be expected from scholars who are well versed in 
the Samhitas. The word kshiti is doubtful. 

ft Instead of ^TRere, there is Is which is a grammatical 
mistake. 
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i tomtwshPt f=Fwr €#14 # 

srfcrRr gt M'rat i 

iTt#wcr *r#nc[ y^^swPf* I Storararopf- 

Plafe III. 


€§^RWIT WTfOT *qr- 

I erai#r iwnfw #st°rr *tpt #4 fr- 
€Rnfi^!%^IRT l qOTOlNr ttf€- 

JTEwr €fKwri#rw wNt €Wf57r%^€ r^tf^rpwrs =sfr- 


qi?rq^rqfl'JTFfi%5m^' l «N<y- 

?: Rftf q^r|qrrq €^ V<* €f# 

€(Tt RlRlctW? ft’WiciHsiliy'i RU€TFTt%lT- 

fpt^ ^[Rf5?rr#R^ tmw «faig$r VWlf- 


€(Tt R f&R'tdPK' M+«iclH^i«’t HfMFTifiT- 
fpt^ ^[Rf5?rr#R^ tmw «faig$r m»if- 

fs^r 4^nr 11 j r#r irfcrar^pn^jr I ^<tyu«(iir- 

?r : um ciimR^iS l cn^ri&TcF ^r *pr cwfd li 


Translation . 

May it be propitious ! Maharaj adhiraja 
Sri Mahabhava Gupta Deva, the bene- 
ficent. He who is a devout adorer of Mahesvara* 
the great Bhafctdraka, the Supreme lord, the pre¬ 
eminent among the Lunar race, the ruler of 
Trikalihga, the meditator on the feet of the 
great Bhattaraka and the lord Mahiraja- 
dhiraja Sri Siva Gupta Deva, makes it 
known to all the inhabitants around His Majesty, 
from the glorious and victorious K a t a k a, after 
worshipping the Brahmans invited (and) con¬ 
gregated, who are duly invested with the sacred 
thread, and living at the time in the district of 
Yodha: Beitknowmtoyouall, (namely) the ap¬ 
pointed ministers, the Banda Prasikas (literally 
the men armed with clubs and bearded arrows), 
the dramatic performers, the bards, the spies, 
the law-makers, the chief of the guard of the 
seraglio, the beloved men and women of his 
Majesty, (that) the viljages of D&ran da-and 

y|* T n the original, 1 Kavi* is written with a Hrasva-ik&r, 
anid the dental s is ustej both are evidently mistakes 
co mmit ted by the engraver. The rules of Sandhi, Versi¬ 
fication, and Orthography point out that the Hrasva-ikar 
ought to he Dixgha-ikar, and the s must be palatal instead 
of dental. 

§§ There is omission of ^ in the* original. 

fV The is omitted in the original by a mistake. 


Khalil? dala, in the district of Y odha and 
province of Kosala, with its treasure-troves, 
sealed or enclosed deposits of valuables, with 
absolution of a hundred sorts of transgressions 
(committed in it), and all let and hindrances re¬ 
moved with its sovereign authority, given over 
all, with its hidden ntensils and vessels, with its 
hollows, wastes, waters, and land bonnded on 
four sides, in which entry is prevented to 
dramatic performers and bards, (is given) to 
Bh&tta $ri Mahott&ma Sadharana, the son of 
Bhaita Sri Sobhana, who came from Tamkari 
and settled in ,tbe (village df) Urvara in the 
(province) of K o s a 1 a, who is of the Bharadvaja 
gotra (dan) and Varbaspatya Angirajsa pravara 
(family), and a reader of the Yajasem Safchi 
(of the Vedas), (this gift is nude) by pouring 
water and by inscribing it in this copper plate 
for augmentation of the merit and fame of my 
father and mother’and self, that he will enjoy 
it so long as the sun, moon, and stars shine; 

♦lathe original % (Visarga) occurs instead of the Ba- 
lanta mark after 5T. 

f It kctrious that this Hindi form of the Sanskrit *Snd- 
dha/ or bright half of the moon, occurs in all the dates. 

% It k a na&wabte feet that the * Sandhi/ 1 \igrihi,’ 
or Minister of War and Peace, and the Secretary, were 
always Kayasthaa, or men of the writer-caste. This not 
only occurs in the Kataka plates, but in grants or inscrip¬ 
tions found in Ceylon and Central India. 
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and do yon live here in happiness, having a 
firm belief that I have foregone all enjoyments 
of this village, with the power of dividing 
it, its rents and gold, . &c. Future kings 
will consider this gift of mine, for the sake 
of my merit, as a gift of their own, and 
so protect it. For it is stated in the Sdstras 
that Sagara and other kings have given 
many a piece of land, hut subsequent kings 
have enjoyed the merits of such gifts. Do not 
apprehend that there is no good in preserving 
the gift of another, for the benefit is greater from 
protecting the gifts of other men than from 
gifrs made by ourselves. The giver of land re¬ 
sides happily for sixty thousand years in heaven. 
Both he that robs land and he that spoils vic¬ 
tuals served in a dish will go to hell. (Whereas) 
gold was the first product of fire, (next) were 
the earth and vegetation, (then came) the sun, 
whose offspring were horses and kine, hence 
he who gives either gold, cows, or land becomes 
a giver of threefold in this world, and his pa¬ 
rents and forefathers emulate and exclaim, “ A 
giver of land is bom in our family, for our 
salvation,’* He that bestows and he that ac¬ 
cepts loud are both of them workers of merit, 
and are sure to go to heaven. If the spoliator 
of land (given by another) digs a thousand deep 
tanks and performs a hundred vdjapeya sacri¬ 
fices, and gives ten millions of cows in expiation, 
yet will he not be absolved. He that takes away 
land or causes it to be taken, intoxicated with 
power or passion, ont of folly, is sure to be 
bom as a bird or a beast, after having been 
bound in the fetters of Vanina. The person 
who robs a gold coin, a cow, or land to the 
extent of half an inch will remain in hell till 
the dissolution of this world. He that seizes land 
given by himself or another will rot in ord- 
ure* as a worm with his forefathers. A giver 
of land is made happy by Aditya, Varuna, Vish¬ 
nu, Brahma, Chandra, Agui, and Mahadeva. 
This is a common bridge of merit,—hence, ye 
future kings of earth ! preserve this bridge for 
ages evermore, and this has been repeatedly 
prayed for by Ramabhadra. For man’s pro¬ 
perty and life are transitory like a drop of water 
on a lottos-leaf. Pondering on this and com¬ 
prehending all these illustrations, it behoves not 
man to destroy the good works of other men. 
The feet (of the king) are tinged with the beams 
shooting forth from the ruby circlets on the 


crowns of all (prostrate) rulers, he who is ever 
famous, and by the prowess of his excessively 
strong army cut to pieces the heads of ele¬ 
phants belonging to his enemies, whence issued 
innumerable pearls, which adorn his illimitable 
power and the world. This crown-jewel of 
kings having cast the burden of the state and 
finances upon his chief minister, named Sadha- 
rana, the dispeller of robbery, and of unlimited 
energy, appears like an immortal and enjoys 
happiness from the delight cansed by constantly- 
tasting the nectar (of poesy) from many a tale 
composed by eminent poets. In whose king¬ 
dom the said minister Sadharana has his 
understanding pnrified by studying the endless 
sciences of political economy and law, and his 
speech sweetened by quotations from the Vedas, 
the Veddhgas , &ikshd, Kalya, and Itihdsa —and 
hence he has attained the highest degree 
of dignity. He (the king) is distinguished in 
the three worlds as unrivalled by his austere 
deportment on account of his uniform practice 
of religion. (Given) in the thirty-first year 
(Saihvatsara) of the glorious reign and under the 
extended (shadow) of the lotus-feet of the great 
BhavaGuptaDeva, who is a devout adorer 
of Mahesvara, the great Bhattaraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, the Supreme lord, the pre-eminent 
among the Lunar race, (and) the ruler of Tri- 
kaliuga,in the mouth Marga, the 18th of the 
bright half of the mouth, or, expressed in figures, 
Samvat 84, 13th bright fortnight, (when) this 
threefold copper plate was written. (The wit¬ 
nesses thereof) are the Minister of War and 
Peace, Malla Datta, and the Secretary, Kyastha 
Mahuka, who have inscribed these letters. This 
has been written for the comprehension of Ma- 
hottama, engraved by Pundarikaksba Datta, 
formed or composed by Madhava. 

* REMARK ON THE ABOVE, BY BABUS 
RANGALAL BANERJIA, DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 
EAT AKA. 

The plates were found by a ray at in July 
1874, iu ploughing his land adjoining his house, 
in Chaudwar, Pargaua Tapankhand, 4jr 
miles north-east of the Kataka post-office. 

Chaudwara, or the four-gated city, though 
now reduced to a mean bazar and village, was 
once the proud rajdhdni or capital city of Orissa. 
According to records kept by astrologers of 
Orissa, this city was built byJanamejaya, 
Emperor of India, after the performance of 
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tHe Naga sacrifice, or extermination of the Nitga 
or serpent race. Apart from the mythical story 
of its foundation, it is believed that Kataka 
Chaudwar was the first city of Orissa in point i 
of age. JAjpur, Sarangadh,Kataka-Bidanasi (the j 
modemKataka) and Bhuvanesvara, were all built j 
in much more recent times. Besides the city 
of Chaudwar, there was a very strong fortress 
hard by, called Kap ales v-a r a, or ‘lord of 
fortune.' Some years ago, Government made 
over a portion of this fort at the instance of the 
now defancfe East India Irrigation Company, 
who used the greater portion of the cut-stone of 
its ramparts to build the Birupa uniTcat and 
other works. Vandalism could go no further: 
but much may yet be found to repay the labour 
of exhumation. 

Though the seat of the kingdom was removed 
elsewhere, Chaudwar still retained some of its 
grandeur in subsequent ages, for we find a 
large tank was dug within the fort in the reign 
of Chorganga, the founder of the Ganga- 
vaiisa family, who reigned between 1132 and 
1152 a.d. The tank is still called by his name. 
An entry has been recently found in the Mddld 
Panji to the effect that money was sent from Pari 
for army expenses; this was after the revetment 
of modern Kataka was built, in 1006 a.d. 

But how came a oopper-plate grant of the 
great Guptas to be in the old metropolis of 
Orissa ? The country where the grant is made 
is called Kosala; one of the names of ancient 
Oudh is Kosala, which is also called TJttara or 
Northern Kosala; the Dakshina or Southern 
Kosala is identified by some authorities with the 
country round Kanhpur ; but neither of these 
Ko^alas can be the Kosala of the grant, as the 
former is always written with a long d at the end, 
whereas the final letter in the grant is a short 
one. Again, one of the titles of the royal donor is 
TrikalingAdhipati, or c lord'ofthe three 
Kalingas,’ and this king gives it out on the 
plate that the grant was made from the great and 
glorious city of Kataka. The most ancient name 
of the country bordering on the western shore of 
the “Bay of Bengal, stretching from the Suvarna- 
rekha river to Madras, appears to be JGaiinga: 
the tipper region was called Utkalinga, and the 
other two were the middle and the southern 
Kalingas; the word Utkal is perhaps a shortened 
fonn of Utkalinga, and occurs in comparatively 
§ It is distinctly stated that it ms 


| modem Pur dims and Edcyns. The word Kosala 
j is still known in party of Orissa: tracts of co ant ry 
in Pari and in Ahgul are still known by this 
name. A species of pot-herb, peculiar to Orissa 
is called Kosalft Sak; and perhaps any country 
between two rivers—such as the Do.ib of the 
Ganges and Saraja, which was generally called 
Kosala—or any country in the shape of a koh, 
the sheath of a fruit, may have borne this name. 
Now the country where this plate and others have 
been found falls exactly within the description 
of such a country: for first we have the country 
between the Baitarni and Kharasua, then that 
between the latter and the Bmhraaiil, third 
that between the Brahmanl and Birupa, fourth 
between the Birupa and the MahAnadi, fifth 
between the Mahanadi and the Katjuri, and so 
on. Itis well known aiso.that the great Guptas 
had their seat of empire first in the Doab, and 
perhaps a branch of the family establishing 
themselves in Trikalinga named parts of it after 
their own parent country. 

Then the question resolves itself into another 
shape. If the Guptas indeed held s way in Orissa, 
how is it that there is no mention of their names 
in the royal vahsdualis kept by the astrologers 
of Orissa, or in the well-known palm-loaf records 
called Madid PanjL By a reference to another 
plate, in the Kataka Collectorate records, we find 
that a king named Yay&ti ruled in Orissa 
when Siva Gupta, the son of Bhava Gupta, 
was the king of Trikalinga: hence i tfollows 
that the Orissa Rajas were feudatories of the 
Guptas, and all lauds granted by the former 
were made in the name of the paramount power. 

We have indeed a Yayati, or, Yayati Kesari 
(i.e. Yayati the Lion), in the vahidvalts; ac¬ 
cording to Stirling, he reigned from 473 to 520 
a.d. Again, Siva Gupta, according to the 
Chaudw&r plate, was the father of Bhava 
Gupta: so thatit appears from the two plates 
that both the father and son of B h a v a G n pta 
had the same name. 

It is noteworthy that these Guptas of 
Trikalinga had among their titles the honorific 
one of BhafctAraka, like the Guptas of Saurashtra 
or Valabhi. 

Is then the year 84, given in the plates, that 
of the Valabhi era, or is it of the local era of the 
Guptas of Trikalinga P§ Again, we have two 
dates of different eras,—the one i s called the. 
in. the Slit year of the reign.— Ed. — 
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Samvatsara, and tlie other Sam vat. As the char¬ 
acter is common. Kutila, the plate cannot be 
very ancient. || But this ranch is proved that 
the plate is fonnd in the old capital city of 
Orissa; that the grant recorded by it was made 
from Kataka. the old It a t a k a Chaudwar, 


and by Bhava Gupta, the lord paramount 
of Trikalinga, whose son Siva Gupta we 
suppose to have been a contemporary of Yayati 
Kesari, who reigned: between the years 474 
and 526 a.d., and'that the Kesaris of Orissa 
were feudatories of the kings of Trikaliiiga. 


MISCELLANEA, 


WILD JUNGLE FOLK. 

Mr. Bond had the good fortune to procure an 
interview with a couple of the wild folk who live 
in the hill-jungles of the Western Ghats, to the 
south-west of the Palanei Hills, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity to observe and note on the spot some of 
their peculiarities. We had often heard of the 
existence of some strange dwarfish people who 
occasionally frequented the jungles near our sta¬ 
tion of Pemalei, a few miles west of Strivilliputtilr, 
at the north-west corner of the Tinnevelli district, 
but none of us, when visiting the Pemalei hills for 
the purpose of selecting, building, or observing at 
this station, had seen any trace of them, except 
that whilst observing the final angles we noticed 
some fires burning at night far off in the distant 
valleys commonly stated to be entirely devoid 
of villages and civilized inhabitants. When re¬ 
turning afterwards to Pemalei, in order finally to 
close and deliver over charge of the station to the 
local officials, Mr. Bond having heard that the 
wild men of the woods occasionally came to Stri- 
villiputtdr with honey, wax, and sandalwood to ex¬ 
change for cloth, rice, tobacco, and betelnut, in¬ 
duced three of the Kdvalkdrs , or hill-watchers, 
through whom principally this barter is carried 
on, to attempt to catch a specimen of this strang e 
folk. What follows is Mr. Bond’s account:— 

"Knowing a locality they frequented, whence 
they could easily steal the remains of food and pots 
loft by the herdsmen, the three Kavalk&rs went 
there to look for them, and on the second day 
sighted a couple, who at once made off through 
the jungle for the rocks, with great fleetness and 
agility, using hands and feet in getting over the 
latter. 

“ After a difficult and exciting chase and a very 
careful search they were again caught sight of, 
crouching between two rocks, the passage to which 
was so narrow that it cost their captors a severe 
scratching to reach them and drag them out one 
at a time by the legs. They were brought to me 
id a state of great fear—a man and a woman—as I 
was descending the hill, and began to cry on being 

H The alphabets in, nae during the early centuries of the 
Christian era markedly differ from the Kutfla, and only 
gradually approximate to it in a later age, when it arose 


led to my camp at a large village a few miles out 
in the plains. After some coaxing, however, with 
promises of rice and tobacco, they consented to 
accompany me willingly. On reaching my tent in 
the evening I gave the man some- clothes, and 
offered them a little money in small silver and 
copper coins. Each of them selected the latter, re¬ 
fusing the silver pieces of ten times the value, 
saying that they could get rice with the copper, 
and apparently had no idea of the value of the 
former. I gave the woman some pieces of cloth 
and a few small things, for which they both showed 
their thanks by repeated prostrations on the 
ground before me. 

“ The rest of the day was spent in taking notes 
on this strange pair, and in getting from them all 
the information I could through the hill-watchers, 
who were able to converse with them to a slight 
extent. They seemed as great a curiosity to the 
villagers themselves as to myself; and a crowd 
assembled to watch them, expressing their sur¬ 
prise at the ease and freedom with which they sat 
in my tent without showing any fear or any desire 
to run away. The following observations were 
noted on the spot:— 

“ The man is 4 feet 6| inches in height, 26J 
inches round the chest, and 18J inches horizontally 
round the head over the eyebrows. He has around 
head, coarse black, woolly hair, and a dark brown 
skin. The forehead is low and slightly retreating; 
the lower part of the face projects like the muzzle of 
a monkey, and the mouth, which is small and oval 
with thick lips, protrudes about an inch beyond his 
nose; he has short bandy legs, a comparatively long 
body, and arms that extend almost to his knees : the 
hack just above the buttocks is concave, making the 
stem appear to be much protruded. The hands 
and fingers are dumpy and always contracted, so 
that they cannot be made to stretch out quite 
straight and flab; the palms and fingers are cover¬ 
ed with thick skin (more particularly so the tips 
of the fingers), and the nails aTe small and imper¬ 
fect ; the feet are broad and thick-skinned all over; 
the hairs of his moustache are of a greyish white, 

out of preceding forms: hence there is no reason to suppose 
tfaatr the alphabet was in use very long before the date oi 
the earlier inscriptions in that character.—E d . 
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scanty, and coarse like bristles, and be bas no 
beard. 

"The woman is 4 feet GJ inches in height,27 
inches round the chest (above the breasts), and 19 
horizontally round the head above the brows; the 
colour of the skin is sallow, or of a nearly yellow 
tint; the hair is black, long, and straight, and the 
features well formed. There is no difference be¬ 
tween her appearance and that of the common 
women of that part of the country. She is plea¬ 
sant to look at, well developed, and modest. 

“ There are said to be five or six families living 
about the Pemalei hills, men and women being' 
about the same height, all the men having the 
same cast of features and being built as the spe¬ 
cimen above described. 

u The dress of the man consists of a laugott , 
or small piece of cloth tied round the loins. The 
women when they cannot procure cloth wear only 
a skirt of leaves. 

“They both believe themselves to be a hundred 
years old, but judging from their appearance I 
suppose the man to be twenty-five, and the woman 
about eighteen yearB of age. They say that they 
have been married four years# but have had no 
children. 

“ Their marriage custom is very simple,—a man 
and woman who pair off, mutually agree to live 
together during their lifetime, the conditions being 
that the man is to provide food, and the woman to 
cook it; and the marriage is considered to be bind¬ 
ing after these conditions have been carried out 
for the first time, i.e. after they have eaten their 
first food together. 

“ They eat flesh, but feed chiefly upon roots and 
honey. THe roots, of which the man next morning 
went to the jungle and fetched me two kinds, are 
species of wild yam. I tasted both when cooked 
and found them far from unpalatable. 

“ They have no fixed dwelling-plaoes, but sleep 
on any convenient spot, generally between two 
rocks or in caves near which they happen to be 
benighted. They make a fire and cook what they 
have collected during the day, and keep the fire 
burning all night for warmth and to keep away 
wild animals. They worship certain local' divini¬ 
ties of the forest,—R&kas or B4k4ri, and P6 (after 
whom the hill is named, Pemalei). • 

“ When one of them dies, the rest leave the body 
exposed, and avoid the spot for some months. 
Whenever the herdsmen, wood-cutters, or hill- 
watchers come across a corpse and tell the grdm 
munsaf, or head village official, he sends men* to 
bury it, and reports the circumstance to the 
Tahsildar. The grdm irwnsaf of this place (31am- 
s&puram and $iventipatti) told me that six had 
been buried under his orders. 


" As I detained this couple in my camp till late 
in the evening, they begged to remain all night, 
as they were afraid to enter the jungles so late, for 
fear of wild beasts, unless they had a torch with 
them: I then offered them food if they would 
cook it near my tent, and gave them what they 
asked for,—rice; but when a fowl and curry-stuff 
were suggested they took them also. The man 
would have killed the fowl by cutting off its head 
between two stones, but I told my people to give, 
him a knife and show him how to cut its throat, 
which they did, but he evidently disliked to use 
the knife, and begged my servant-to do it for him, 
and turned away his head, as if he did not wish to 
see it done. 

“ Whilst the woman cooked the rice, the man 
cut up the fowl, by placing the knife between his 
toes and drawing the meat along the edge of it. 
They seemed ignorant of the use of salt and curry- 
stuff, as they did not use the condiments till told 
to do so. Moreover, they wanted to eat the food 
when only half cooked. 

u The man having washed his hands remained 
squatting on the ground till his wife served him, 
which she continued to do, without eating any¬ 
thing herself, till he signed to her that he had had 
enough: she then brought him water to wash his 
mouth and hands, and afterwards ate her own food. 

“ The fingers alone were used in eating: some 
rice mixed with the curry was collected into a 
lump and thrown into the month, and I noticed 
that they did not mix any of the meat with the 
curry. What remained of their food'was put care¬ 
fully away and carried off next day into the jungle. 

| “ Next morning I sent the man to fetch speci- 

I mens of the roots they ordinarily feed on, whilst 
the woman remained at my camp. On his return, 
soon after midday, I dismissed them, apparently 
not ill pleased with their involuntary visit.”— 
General Report Qt Trig. Survey of India, 1873-74 ’ 

Wim AMONG SUFlS. 

A favourite metaphor with the Sufi poets of Islam 
xs^ wine; the knowledge of God is compared to 
wine, but no sooner is the wine drunk than drunk¬ 
enness ensues. The senseis absorbed in the enjoy¬ 
ment, and the union is complete between the 
seeker and the sought. Maulavi Bfhni has in a 
few lines given the gist of these speculations, and, 
curiously enough, succeeded in combining both 
metaphors, while at the same time he enunciates 
the esoteric doctrine of Sufism, that Existence is 
Light, and that Light is the manifestation of God. 

* *Ti$ we who steal the sense of win$, 

Not wine that robbeth ns of wit; 

Life is of us, not we of it, 

But who shall such a thing divine P 
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* What is our secret when ’tis told P 

A loved one, and nought else beside; - 
A lover who himself doth hide 
The loved one he would-fain behold. 

* The loved one lives for evermore, 

The lover dies a living death; 

Till quickened by the loved one’s breath 
The lover cannot upward soar. 


* About us all His sunbeams play: 

On right, on left, below, above, 

We revel in the light of love, 

Nor yet reflect a single ray. 
f For though the soul of man they call 
A mirror that reflected grace; 

A mirror with a dusty face 
Reflecteth not the light at all..’ 

—British Quarterly Review. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Land or tee Tamulians and its Missions, by the 
Rev. E. R. Baierlein. Translated from the German 
by J. D.B. Gribble, F.R.A.S., M.AI., H.C.S. (Madras : 
Higginbotham & Co., 1875.) 


“A portion of this book,” the translator tells 
us, “ has already appeared in a German mission¬ 
ary publication. A considerable portion is here 
translated from the original manuscript, and the 


whole has been subjected to the revision of the 
author.” The result is a book that deserves a wide 
circulation, and will be read by many with great 
interest. We cannot say much for the printing, 
and the proofs have not been read with over-much 
care, but the book is written in a very clear, sim¬ 
ple, and often fascinating style, and never wearies 
the reader by too minute details, or by dwelling 
long on one subject: indeed some of the chapters 
would well bear enlargement; what is given whets 
the appetite for more. 

The book is in two parts. In the first we have 
the Land and its products; the People, their his¬ 
tory and literature. Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life; the Ethnology and Religion, the 


Temples and Temple-worship,—all treated of brief¬ 


ly, but in an interesting and instructive way. 
In the second, we have short accounts of the 
various Missions—of the Ancient Church, the 
Romish, Lutheran, English Episcopal, and Noncon¬ 
formist Churches,—that of the Lutheran Mission, 
to which the author belongs, naturally occupying 
the largest space, as does the account of Rhenius 
and his work in the shorter chapter on the English 
Church Mission. 

We shall make a few extracts: Here is the 
author’s estimate of the Tamil race:—“ The most 
important of the Dr&vidian races is that of the 
Tamulians. They occupy not only the [Tamil] 
country . . . but also the north of Ceylon and 
the south of Travankor on the western side of 
the Ghats. There is a Christian congregation of 
Tamulians at Bombay and at Calcutta; and Tamu- 


* “ Itisremarkable how the Tamil language has gradually 
spread, with the spread of railways and roads. Take, * for 
instance, the district of Kad&pA Seventy years ago Cana- ( 
rese was the predominant language; now itis Telngu; but* 
since the railway was opened, seven years ago, Tamil is 
spokSn by manythousands near the line of raoL But rare 


lians are to be found in Burma, Pegu, Singapur, 
and in the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and even 
in the West Indies .... In short, wherever there 
is a lazier and more superstitious people to 
be shoved aside, there will Tamulians be found, for 
they are the most enterprising and movable 
people in India.* * Their numbers, according to the 
last census, amount to sixteen millions.” This 
characteristic has been remarked before in other 
branches of the Dr& vidian race, and if once the 
scattered fragments of that race were brought into 
full participation of the advantages of our educa¬ 
tion and civilization, they will probably, to a large 
extent, supplant the more orthodox Brahmanical 
races in offices requiring enterprise and energy. 

There is a short notice of Tiruvalluvar,t the 
author of the Rural , from which we give the follow¬ 
ing anecdote of his most dutiful wife :—“ This 
same good wife as she lay dying,begged her stern 
husband to explain what to her was a matter of 
great mystery, and had puzzled her since the day 
of her marriage: ‘My lord, when for the first 
time I cooked your rice and placed it before you, 
you ordered me always to put a jug of water and 
a needle by your side; why did you order me to 
do this ?’ Whereupon her loving consort replied: 

‘ If, my dear one, a grain of rice should fall to the 
ground, the n&edle is to pick it up with, and the 
water to wash it/ Then the wife knew that her 
husband had never dropped a grain of the rice she 
had cooked for him, and died happy. 

“Deeply moved, Tiruvalluvar sang:— 4 0 loving 
one, sweeter to me than daily rice! Wife, who 
failed not in a single word! Woman, who gently 
stroking my feet lay down after me to sleep and 
arose before me! And dost thou leave me P How 
shall I ever again be able to close my eyes at 
night?” 

There are some interesting translations from the 
early Tamil poets also, but we can only find space 

instances are to be found -of any foreign language, each as 
Telugrt, &c., * spreading in Tamil land. Telngu shoves 
Canarese on one side, and in its turn is displaced by Tamil.’ 
A hundred years hence the whole of the Madras Presidency 
will be a Tamihspeaking country.” 

f Oonf. Ind. Ant vol. I. p. 200. 
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for one,—a translation by Dr. Grant from the war¬ 
like poetry of Paraporal:— 

The Kiiig goes to battle. 

“ Like a sea surges up the terrible host, 

As by wind by its fury now goaded, 

And the Monarch storms past through the open¬ 
ing ranks, 

In a chariot with gold overloaded; 

And there flies round the host, in its front and 
its rear. 

In circles still growing more narrow, 

A flock of black demons, whose wide-gaping 
maws 

Will feed on the fallen one’s marrow. 

Tlte Queen's Sorrow. 

** Who once filled the throne lies stretched on the 
field, 

And foes of his valour are singing; 

But ‘Husband, 0 husband!' exclaims the wife 
Of the Smile so tender and winning; 

And weeping and moaning she puts next her 
heart 

His wreath all faded and gory. 

And clings to the breast which, pierced by a dart, 
Is covered with heavenly glory. 

A Hero's Heath. 

u As the lion who roams thro* the forest glade 
wild. 

His eye with majesty flashing, 

Yields his life without murmur when struck by 
a rock 

That comes through the valley down dashing; 
So the hero, with sword all dripping with blood, 
Looks round on the hosts that surround him, 
Theu flashes his eye, he raises his hand, 

And fallB with his foes all around him. 
Self-sacrifice of the Royal Wives. 

“ And now the great kings of the mighty sword 
On the field stark and cold are all lying, 

And see! the proud king with the giant-like arm, 
Where the slain lie the thickest, is dying : 
The world too is weeping, and now the sad wives 
Themselves in the flames are ail throwing, 
But, horror i the death-god is nob yet content, 

But gloats o’er the death-piles still growing. 

At the conclusion of the chapter on Religion and 
Worship, the anthor adds,—“ I should, however, 
be doing these i&ol-worsbippers an injustice if 
I did not expressly say that among them there 
are many pious and earnest minds. These do not 
remain floundering in the quagmire of idolatry, but 
regard it as a mere outward husk, and reject it 
indeed in words, but still as far as their actual 
daily life is concerned they cannot disconnect 
themselves from it, for the whole life of the people 
is entwined with it. Many of this kind rely in 


spirit on the truth and good which the Yedanta 
has brought to light. Thuy seek to grasp God as 
the most perfect Being, as the most perfect In¬ 
telligence, and as the most perfect Bliss {Sat, 
Chii, Ananda), and endeavour to find union with 
him by the path of • self-contemplation, ... I 
cannot describe them better than Tayumanaver, 
one of themselves, has described them in a poem 
full of tenderness and longing for God, and which 
reminds one of the 42nd Psalm. The following 
is taken from Dr. Graul’s translation, in his 
Xndische Sinnpflanzen: — 

A modem Tamil Hymn . 

“ Thou standest at the summit of all the glorious 
earth. 

Thou rulest and pervadest the world from ere its 
birth, 0 Supremesb Being! 

And can the pious man find out no way to thee. 
Who melting into love with tears approaches Thee, 
0 Sopremest Being ? 

Already on the way is he who takes as guide. 

An earnest, loving heart, and self-discernment tried, 
0 Supremest Being! 

Who’d gaze at heaven, first climbs the mountain- 
height. 

Self-contemplation’s wings towards Thee aim their 
flight, O Supremest Being! 

Thou throned above the ether’s pinnacle, 0 
Lord, 

’Tis thou who art the spirit, and thou who art 
the word, 0 Supremest Being 1 

Untouched thyself, the mind of him thou gently 
movest 

Who pondering, bewildered, the word and spirit 
loseth, 0 Supremest Being ! 

Things heavenly thou showest unto the wondering 
sight, 

Reflected in a mirror, thon mountain of delight, 

0 Supremest Being l 

He dies, 0 Lord Supreme, who loves thee to 
perfection, 

And slumbering ever rests in blissful contem¬ 
plation, 0 Supremest Being! 

The object thou of love, of every heartfelt plea¬ 
sure, 

Of souls that prize alike the potsherd and the 
treasure, 0 Supremest Being ! 

A madness there possessed me to kill the f Self 
and Mine 

In need I wandered helpless, seeking help divine, 
0 Supremesb Being! 

My pride became then softened and touched by 
thee above. 

To water ran my bones, and I dissolved in love, 

0 Supremest Being! 
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0 than, ofall the weary and heavy laden, Rest! 
Henceforth thy name by me for ever shall be blest, 

0 Snpremest Being! 

Grant, thirsty, I may plunge in thy fresh stream 
of bliss. 

Or else o’erwhelmed I sink within the deep 
abyss, O Snpremest Being I 

Knowing all my thoughts, for ever and again 
Thou comest to refresh me, thou grace-bestow¬ 
ing rain, 0 Snpremest Being ! 

Thou nectar never cloying, thou stream of 
heavenly bliss, 

0 thou the good that dwells in perfect loneliness, 

0 Snpremest Being 1 

All things pervadest thou, 0 sweetest honey-dew I 
My inward self possessing thou sweet’nest through 
and through, 0 Snpremest Being! 

My coral thou, my pearl, my mine of purest gold. 
My beam of brightness, spirit light, my priceless 
wealth untold, 0 Snpremest Being! 

My eye, my thought, my tree, my heavenly 
stream. 

Thou art my ether-ray, my joy and wonder- 
dream, 0 Snpremest Being! 

Lost in myself, ray spirit lies here helpless, 

Like dried-up wood—and thou wilt leave me 
sapless, 0 Snpremest Being! 

0 sea of bliss, may I not plunge in Thee, 

Nor quench the thirst which now destroyeth me, 
O Snpremest Being P 

When will my sorrow cease, my fountain spring. 
And flow again with joy, my Prince and Bong, 

0 Snpremest Being 1 

Why turn thy face away P All that I knew. 

To get a closer view of Thee, away I threw, 

0 Supremest Being! 

My tears of grief my soul seem to destroy; 

When wilt thon change them. Lord, to tpars of joy, 

0 Supremest Being P 

To thee in silent worship I ever cling and twine, 
And, like an orphan child, I long and pine, 

0 Supremest Being! 

Though free and joyful I myself may boast, 

I still must ever wander in a dreary waste, 

0 Snpremest Being! 
lake to a stalk of straw in whirlwinds blown and 
tossed. 

So is thy wretched slave within this desert lost, 

0 Snpremest Being! 
Bat earthly powers and kings are nought of worth 
to me 

If they not humbly raise their hand in prayer 
to thee, 0 Supremest Being l 


The cow bestows upon its helpless offspring love; 
Show me, 0 gracious mother, thy pity from above, 

0 Supremest Being! 
However guilty I, whatever wrong I do, 

I ask thee, mother-like, thy pitying love to show, 

O Supremest Being l” 
Lastly, from the second part, we extract the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ The bishop of the Thomas Christians, 
Mar Gabriel, gave to the Dutch, at the commence¬ 
ment of the 18th century, a long account of their 
circumstances, from which I will only extract the 
following:— 4 Fifty-five years after the birth of the 
Messiah, the apostle Thomas came to Mylapur 
(near Madras), on the Coromandel coast, and 
preached the Gospel. From thence he came to Mala¬ 
bar, preached the Gospel, collected congregations in 
several places, and fixed their pastors. He then 
returned to the Coromandel coast, where he was 
stabbed by a heathen with a spear, and thus ended 
his life. After some time all the pastors whom 
St Thomas had appointed died off, and a false 
doctrine arose which was followed by many. Only 
160 families remained true. But in 745 (a.d.) 
there arrived from Bagdad Christians and Priests 
who settled down in Malabar. King Pernmal, to 
whom the new arrivals addressed themselves, re¬ 
ceived them kindly and gave them land in order 
to build shops and churches. He also bestowed 
upon them many marks of honour, and the right 
to trade throughout the whole country as long 
as the sun and moon should shine, as may be read 
to this day on tablets of copper. J Thus the Chris¬ 
tians lived happy and prosperous, and the Christian 
Patriarch of the East sent them many shepherds 
and teachers from Bagdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem. 
After the Portuguese had come to Malabar, the 
Patriarch sent four more bishops. Mar Mardina, 
Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jene Allay, who ruled 
the Christians and built many churches. After 
their death there came to Malabar, about the year 
1550, another. Mar Abraham. But the Portuguese, 
resolved that no more teachers should be allowed to 
come, and guarded all the roads by which the Sy¬ 
rian priests could come. When now the Christians 
had no instructors, the Portuguese spent much 
trouble in endeavouring to draw them over,* Ac. 

We are surprised to find expressions in this 
translation like “ the Rev. Schwartzas also to 
find on both covers a figure of that unsightly 
abortion of a hideously diseased imagination,— 
Ganesa with the invocation Sri Gane&a narriah. 
In what state of intellectual nightmare the mind 
must have been that first used so ugly a vignette .on 
an English book, we can hardly conceive: by what 
accident it has now got on the coyer of a mission* 
ary’s work we may guess, but do not excuse. 


£ Canf. Ifid, Ant. voL I. p, 2^), and vol. HI. p» 884, where the date is given as a.d. 774. — Ed. 
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METRICAL VERSION OF BHARTRIHARl’S VAIRAGYA SATAKAM. 
BT PROF. C. K. TAWNE7, M.A., CALCUTTA. 

(Continued from page S.) 


Of the proud man. 

HOSE men may boast of being born, whose 
skulls gleam white on Siva’s head, 

The final meed of holy saints, and chiefs whose 
souls in battle fled; 

But oft I muse how men can swell with pride 
at causing those to bow, 

Who, if they save their precious lives, care 
little for the when and how. 

You are a lord of acres, 

But we are lords of song; 

And we subdue the subtle, 

If you subdue the strong; 

The rich of you are speaking, 

In me the wise believe, 

And if yon find me irksome, 

Why then—I take my leave. 

Of Self-renunciation. 

The day of pleasure’s past and gone. 

Long through this world we’ve wandered on, 
And weary reached the brink: 

By Ganga’s stream shrills forth our cry, 

‘*0 Siva, Siva, Lord most high, 

Help, Sira, or we sink/* 

When honour fades, and wealth departs, and 
boons are craved in vain, 

And friends are dead, and servants fled, and 
joy exchanged for pain, 

This course alone becomes the wise—to seek 
those mountain caves 

Whence softly flow through woods below the 
sanctifying waves. 

Why suffer endless woes in vain 
The favour of tho great to gain ? 

Let false ambition's longings cease, 

Learn to possess thy soul in peace, 

And thou hast won the wisliing-cap 
That poui*s earth's treasures m thy lap. 

Of //**• it'i'f* /v* find he a ft fie j ltd h tf Pienaar **. 

hi happiness liieu hnr disease, the haughty 
shrink from scum. 

The rich, the wise, the iueu of might, dread 
princes, critics, 


Envy blights virtue, eld good looks, death 
threatens all things born, 

The hermit’s humble life alone gives undisturbed 
repose. 


For life fast slipping from my hold 
I’ve borne the last and worst disgrace,— 
I’ve sat ’mongst wealthy fools, and told 
My merits with unblushing face. 


We speak with awe of glorious kings, of haughty 
lords, and knights, 

Of courtiers ranged in glittering rows, of tri¬ 
umphs and of fights, 

Of tuneful bards that hymn their praise : who 
honours as he ought 

That “ eloquent and mighty Death” that sweeps 
them into nought P 


Of Time the Destroyer. 

Our parents long have passed away. 
All old familiar feces fled, 
Destruction nears ns day by day, 
Like trees in sandy river-bed. 


Where many dwellers once were seen, one only 
now survives, 

Again that house is filled with store of joyous 
human lives. 

Then all are swept away again; thus wielding 
Night and Day 

As dice, destruction’s wedded powers* -with 
helpless mortals play. 


Shall we retire to Ganga’s brink, 

Or cull the sweets of honeyed lays, 

Or court a wife whom all men praise > 
Life's short—we know not what to think. 


O for those days when I shall dwell alone 
Among the snowy hills by Gauge’s stream, 

In stony torpor stiffened on a stone. 

Inly conversing with tho One Supreme, 

Rapt in devotion, dead to till beside*. 

And deer shall fray their horns against my 
senseless hide. 



* t>. .Siva and P&nati. 
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•When shall we, sick of life’s entangling bands, 

Sit on the holy river’s moonlit sands, 

Throngh windless nights, with rapture-stream¬ 
ing eyes, 

And thrice on Siva call with plaintive cries ? 

Still Siva’s arm is strong to save, j 

Still may we plunge in Ganga’s wave, 

Still one bine heaven bends over all. 

Still Time sees mortals rise and fall, 

Still poverty’s our best defence, 

Enough—renounce the joys of sense. 

Hope is a stream, its waves desires, by stormy 
passions tossed, 

With cruel longings lurking deep, by light¬ 
winged visions crossed, 

Resolves like firmly planted trees its floods up¬ 
rooting bear, 

Its madness swirls in eddying rings beneath its 
banks of care; 

But those, who in devotion’s bark attain its 
farther shore, 

Bejoice, for this unstable world enslaves their 
souls no more. 

I’ve searched for years through earth and air 
and sky, 

Nor yet one perfect saint hath met iny eye, 

Nor have I heard of one who conld restrain 
Desire’s fierce elephant with reason s chain. 

The days seem long to those who drudge for 

p*y> 

And short to those who fritter life away; 

When shall I sit and think how vain their 
moans, 

A hermit pillowed on a bed of stones ? 

•When all our wealth is wasted, we’ll seek some 
calm retreat. 

And spend the night in thinking on Siva’s 
holy feet, 

When streams the autumn moonlight into our 
melting hearts, 

How false that world will glimmer where once 
we played our parts! 

Bark garments satisfy my needs, 

But you are pleased with silken weeds, 

Who counts you better off than me P 
But woe to him whose wants are great! 
Contentment equals men’s estate, 

And makes the rich and poor agree. 


Unfettered wandering, and meals from degrada¬ 
tion free, 

The friendship of the wise and good; and sober 
piety, 

A heart that beats not for the world—none, that 
my thoughts can trace, 

Not e’en by strictest discipline hath gained this 
heavenly grace. 


The hand’s a lordly dish, 

The mouth with alms is fed, 

The sky’s a glorious robe, 

The earth’s a sumptuous bed. 
Those live ini high, content 
Who’re free from passion’s chain, 
And works with all their brood 
Of ignorance and pain. 


Kin gs’ fancies swiftly pass like coursers in the 
race, 

In vain to them we look for favonr, wealth, and 
place, 

Eld robs our frame of strength, Death slays us at 
a blow, 

None but the hermit’s life can happiness be- 

StOvV. 


Our joys are short-lived as the flash 
That cleaves the cloudy veil. 

Our life is fleeting as the mists 
That drive before the gale; 

Youth’s pleasures fade—then fix your minds 
On that untroubled peace 
Which patient meditation brings 
To those whose longings cease. 


To roam some woodland hermitage where Brah¬ 
mans’ chants resound, 

And smoke of sacrificial fires blackens tbe trees 
aronnd, 

Begging one’s bread from cell to cell, plants in 
the breast no thorns, 

Like flattering men of equal birth whose sym¬ 
pathy one scorns. 


While gaping idlers turn the head and say, 

“ What stamp of man can yonder pilgrim be, 
“ Saint, sophist, outcast, Brahman, slave or 
free?” 

Nor pleased nor wroth the hermit wends his way. 
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Happy are those wbo’ve ceased to walk by 
sight, 

Slain passion’s snake, and make good deeds 
their stay, 

Who spend in woodland nooks the tranqnil 
night, 

Illumined by the moon’s autumnal ray. 


Be still, my fluttering heart, and leave this crowd¬ 
ed show 

Of worldly toys ’midst which thou eddiest to 
and fro, 

Abandon fleeting forms, and seek that settled 
state 

Of grounded peace enthroned above the storms 
of fate. 


Pillowed on banks of moss, with roots and 
berries fed, 

Enwound with strips of bark, our wants shall 
all be sped— 

Off to the woodland shades, and gladly leave 
behind 

These men of stammering speech, with wealth- 
bewildered mind. 


Abandon empty hopes, and place thy trust, my 
breast. 

In Ganga, and in him who bears tbe moony 
crest; % 

Whoe’er confides in snakes, waves, women, 
bubbles, flames, * 

Lightnings or mountain streams, his want of 
sense proclaims. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 


(Continued from page 53.) 


No. XIII. 

This is an inscription in the Cave-alphabet 
character and the Sanskrit language from a 
stone-tablet let into the outside of the east wall 
of a temple called M$guti* on the top of the 
hill at Aiho Je on the MakprabhA, about five 
miles to the south-west of Amin gad in the 
Hungund T&luka of the Kaladgi District. The 
tablet is 59 J" broad by 26'' high; the average 
size of the letters is half an inch. A photograph 
of this inscription, but on a small scale and very 
illegible, is given in Plate No. 3 of Mr. Hope’s 
collection. I have edited the text from a per¬ 
sonal inspection of the original, and have also 
taken a paper estampage of it. 

This inscription is one of the Chalnkya 
dynasty, and is the oldest but one of known 
datef, and the most important, of all the stone- 


tablet inscriptions of these parts. It mentions 
the following kings;— 

(Jayasimha I, or) 
Jayasimhavallabha. 

i 

Ranaraga. 

‘i 

Pulikesi I. 


Kirttivarma (I). Mangalisa, 

[ (or Mangalisvara). 

PnlikMi 31, or .[ 

Satyasraya. O 

And the object of it is to record the erection 
of a stone temple, of JinAndra by a certain 
Eavikirtti, during*the reign of PulikAsi 


1 ije. Siva. 

* is the rustic pronunciation of ‘M^gudi,’ so. 

M$Una~gud€> the temple which is up on high. 
t Theaxe*3pkon is the stone-inscription, in Car* No. Ill at 
B 4d4mi, of Mahgallf a, dated Saks 601 ("fits hundred 
i having elapsed since tbs i nstal l a t i on of the Saks 
”), the twelfth year of his reign,—pubHahed in fac- 

_ie> with transcription, do., by Prof. Bggeling, at Vol. 

Ill, p. 306 of the Indian AnUqmr y. vod at p. 23 of Hr. 
Burges’ Archeological Report for 1873-4- My own version, 
differing in some minor points from that of Prof. Eggeling, 
is to be published m the Appendix to Mr. Burgess' Second 
Report. AtAmlnbhiTiintheDhfcrwtdlTwiktthereM, 
indeed,astone-tablei inscription,which refexsitself to the time 
of Satydsrayi (or PulikfSiII)»the son of KirttivanrA, 


who was the son of PulikM (I.), and has the date of £aha 
488 (a.d. 666-7) ; a transcription of itis given at pp. 672 et 
seqg. of Sir W. Elliot's MS. voL L now with me. Bat this 
psxtof the inscription is not original For, the inscription 
commeaoe* by referring itself to the time of VDcramflaitva 
the Great, am. 1076to 1127; then follows a portion in Old 
Caoarese; and then comes the passage containing the men- 
tionof PnKk&i II and the above date, in Sanskrit, and 
copied manifestly from a copper-plate inscription* That 
this portion of the inscription is not original and genuine 
is also shown conclusively by the fact that it states that 
the fiaka year 488 was the Sarvajit sarhvatsara ; at that 
time the use of the cycle of sixty sariivatsaras had not 
been introduced. And £afca 488 was not the time of the 
second Puliifst 
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II, in the Sakayear 507£ (a. d. 585-6), which the 
inscription makes equivalent to the year of the 
Kaliyuga 3551 §, and to the year of the era of 
the war of the Mahabharata 3731.1) Dr. Bhau 
Daji has already noticed this inscription, from, 
the photograph, in the Jour. Bomb . By. R. As. 
Soc No. xxvii, Yol. ' hut he varies in 
his interpretation of the date; at page 315 he 
takes it as Saka 506, the 38S5th year of the 
Kaliyuga and the 3730th year of the war of the 
Mahfibharata, and at page exeix, as Saka 506, 
the 3506th year of the Kaliyuga, and the 
3855th year of the war of the Makabharata. 
The passage containing the dates is distinctly 
legible in both the original and the photograph, 
and I see no way of interpreting it but as I 
have done. 

This inscription abounds in historical allusions. 
As affecting thehistory of these parts, themostim- 
portant are the mention of the Ka.dambas and 
the Katachchnris 1 !' and the references to 
Vanavasi, to the MauTyasinthe Koiikana, 
who were ejected by Chandadanda as the 
agentof Pulik&s lll,and to Appiiyi ka-&6- 
v i n d a, yho was probably of the Rashtrakuta 
family. In line 12 we have perhaps the earliest 
mention of this part of the country under its name 
cf Maharashtra. Vat a pi pur I, or 
pinagari, which was made the capital of the 
dynasty by Polikesi II, has not yet, I believe, been 
localized. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it is the modern B a da mi, the well-known re¬ 
mains at which are quite enough to show that 
it was in farmer times a place of much import¬ 
ance. Taking the old form of the name, ‘ Ba- 
davi’, which we meet with as far back as Saka 
622 * (a. d. 700-1), the interchange of letters, — 
‘ vd* with ‘ ; * td* with * M 9 ; and with 

‘ vf ,—isnatural enough, whether we take ‘Ba- 
davi’ as a Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘ Vatapi’, or whether we take ‘Vfctapi’ as a 
name already known in Sanskrit literature and 

X According to the original, “ five hundred andsia .years 
of the Saka kings "having elapsed". 

§ According to the original, “ (three thousand) five 
hundred and fifty years having elapsed'*. By the table 
in Brown’s Owrnatic Chronology, and by the table in 
Thomas’s edition of Prrasep's Antiquities, —both of which 
follow the usual computation, according to which the Ka- 
liyuga commenced on the equinox of March, 8102 Bn.,— 
&aka 507 was the year 8686 of the Ifaliyuga. 

II According to the original, “ three thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and thirty years having elapsed 

IT See note page 71. 


therefore used as the nearest approach towards 
Sanskritizing a Dra vidian name. But further 
confirmation of mj proposition is forthcoming. 
There are two local Mahuti/iycisf ; one con¬ 
nected with the shrine of BanasamkariJ, 
and the other connected with M a k a k u t a, also 
called D aksliinaka si because of the innu¬ 
merable llhrj't* around it, a shrine about three 
miles away in the hills to the east of B a d ami ; 
I have examined them both. The Bcinasaihltan- 
mdhdtmya contains nothing of importance, be¬ 
yond mentioning the name of B a d a v i. But the 
Methdied tamdJiatmya transfers to Mahakdta the 
destruction of the demon brothers V a t api and 
Ilvala by Agastya, which myth is allotted 
in the Purdnas to some unspecified place in the 
Yindhyaimountains. The worthlessness of Md- 
‘htibnyyas as historical records is proverbial; but, 
in a matter of this kind, they involuntarily 
furnish valuable testimony. At whatever time 
the MaJidkdtamuhdtmya , necessarily a some¬ 
what modem production, may have been written, 
the writer of it was manifestly well aware that 
in some way or other the name of Y a t a p i was 
connected with the locality, and that, in writing 
Buch a record as he was desirous of producing, 
it was incumbent on him to explain the fact. 
He has given the only explanation that sug¬ 
gested itself to him, or that it suited his pur¬ 
pose to give; and, as usual, the explanation is 
incomplete and at first sight worthless. But the 
true inference to he drawn is clear; viz., that the 
name of Vat a pi, however derived, is really and 
historically connected with the neighbourhood 
of Mah&kfit a, and, in fact, that Yu t a pi and 
B u d a v i are one a&d the same napie and place. 

Dr. Bhau Dajl has already drawn attention 
to the literary importance "of this inscription, 
as showing, by mentioning the poets Kalidasa 
and Bharavi, that by this time their names 
were already well known and their fame es¬ 
tablished. 

* Vide a subsequent inscription in this series, from a 
8tone-tablet in theKallaraatha atB &d&-m i. 1 B&d&vi’ 
occurs therein in a passage which is prefaced by the words 
“After that, these verses were given in the Profit 
language”. This points rather to 'Bfi&Avi’, and thence 

* Badfcni’, as a corruption of a Sanskrit* VAtfoi,* than to 

* YAtApT as a Sauskritized version of a Dravidian name. 
But it should 'be remarked that Prof. Monier Williams 
suggests only a doubtful etymology for * YatApi’, and none 

j at all for ‘Ilvala’. 

t * —a work giving an pocount of the snp- 

! posed histoay and merits of a holy place or object. 

t Vide No. X of 'this Series, p. 19 of the present 
volume. 
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Transcription. 

tWfr wrn-sr(f|)^jtr § — srli- vm siHngarr- 

^epTfw|prr^qm i(ii) <T?g H(i) 

g^tof(f?y)c?c5Rr arc* ii ut ^ fe- 

iTsi^RWiR^ gjR^M ii(i) [2]3if5rfecrcrcrawfr srafa ^ sa^rr^RWFr- 
^ II gretereprr ^nn«r^n^|icr: t crt% fejfigg §5 t§;- 

4r C3]5RRmfftcr^[W?? |crr # 2 f°r ii^*3pjfg|ffrq- 

^|d^-rf=WM<M: 1(1!) cRTRsfr ^(t) ITOOT K^ngJTRT ^^FTPe 

3T»ng«r# few ?fpt #jr ?g(g)w^ ^rtr snrcJFPrlfr [ll] aww- 

qfein%(5ft) 27|(JT : ) fef^lfeRR [4]^fRe5-ifr ^Rtar^PR^- 

T?ng ll * fair rrr^isrtpt nw ^5 ^r 

«rari%RT ^ifeircmpr«rcr ^fr [ 11 ] ^44$?*srw2rrt%: (fr )eFrceiw srj? 

TO-RH|T)r^Tif^§§uqr *fr#w %%[s]?rRfaT ll ero ta RrisfcNq - 

r«nrr uqfc fe^r(iDT)i#rcr : grr^wT *rtfwr 

[ 11 ] Rl^§T j qrfegr%TrcTif^w[% ^ownRrRR^xfir ftrw iigw(^)5r ; *rc 

g^rf^rogifciiiiwr^^:) [ 11 ] ^eHgjNq^t f fa rer % : 

£ 6 ]^g 3RT5RF% <°R^KT ^(fe> 2 :(w?)ff^frW?RRftlT- 


*PT H JrRH ?f 




srsrsr cm =^ngiTPi(?) fewrft-C/iwTTO 


STflWiyj • 

^^RWRifqcRwmm Rfw(wr)€f(^r)«PRrrcT eif fe- 

3RcR ^ 30R?F5f|fel3%57fe II ITRrf^J^ 

f [ ^^W^Mdl^(ddrdr^|7 (^)^^f^Rg gwfe^3TcIl%^ iHffife 3TC- 

fe foqq 4 s <R^ 4 ?tr 33 fft^(t)^%frf 4 4 w jttct «rt *rr 11 wsrt 


§ Two letters here are almost illegible ami very doubt¬ 
ful. The first seems to be *tli\ ‘df, * ci\ or ‘ rV, and the 
second some compound letter the first part of which is < «\ 

IF Two letters are illegible here*. 

# Wo have here, and in several places JurtW on, the 
old form of the Yi'ttiga, colled ri t \u* case IJpitdbnmrdya, 
Wore ‘p* and *pk\ The sign is identical wh!i fcho )ertc*r 
* r\ and is called by Ydpude'va ‘Giy\tiurnbh&MH\ ‘that 
which has the shape of the two projections on the forehead 
of an elephant which swell in the rutting miu>u\ Ic is 
used sometimes where in classical Sanskrit ' ?h* U written, 
c\g. * 1*1111*1' for 1 imMtpa* 

t The original here is quite distinct. ‘ J*ta\ b*vn t is 
written by mistake for ‘ fpttu' t vwt U ; the date of the in¬ 
scription Is, I think* too early for thi* to bo taken as even 
an early instance of writing and pronouncing 7> considered 
os a single letter, for 1 y\ 


t This letter,— 1 ya \—was at first omitted in the original 
and thou inserted above the line. 

§§ The original has 4 chi ft& in the line and 4 vritta 1 insert¬ 
ed below. 

Wo ha v e here, and in several places below, the old form 
of the Yisanra, called in this tune Jthrtkntilttja, before‘ k* 
and ‘ kV. Tikis rign is of frequent oecnmmcie in the older 
inscriptions, imd is idt-uth*al in form with the letter * *,t\ 
l>r. Burnell, though referring to it a.^ bring eallwl by V</po- 
deva ‘ Yajrakpti’, ‘that which has tlieKlmpe of a tltun- 
der-lH»lt , t does not notictv it further in hw &>t>th-huh’a#, 
IWwvjrttpfrg. B occur* in line o of Plato 21) of his book; 
where Itt* natU ‘ itbr~t(*f,v-d}iohhtnrr-‘ijutii'k<hiti. 

fit., and j>ro^ mz asa correetion ‘sai'tib'dnti’, ja*. 
mye 0 / the one wjti of thr z^linc into another. 

The proper reading is t y>tUahyl '<iitl\ <fcc., IL? engraver 
having omitted the t sa i of r ytt!#tf|t* fame. 
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«» SW# SspwfwA unw * ^ 

uTOnnite mwmhiw^hH'™ 191 ^ OT ‘ l(U) 

> -**-***" 10 —* w 

™ r„] « wo*t ^ m m s»^» ft 

mJ " 1 JSIm *««» 

T *«*» ‘ * 

tm&m [«] 7*- 

^,row=!ranS v* nwn 11 »^aftH^!ra^a..ia44<iivi^ijf(*i)- 

•dinKS? , oft #iOTtt)*i^WTO># mS.i6«i4fl S=i 
ri, n wr ftNJftroOn totWM- 

titoi NH>«t fWTfti?ft>nWt ^(■s^'f) wP* l"l 

prt^ft<^ii^wfef^WTOiW , ^ 3*^^ to 5TO> ,pra,r ^' 
« «Ki%tw t wRfiRrcwwrai wit [u] jS™ w- 

uwrt*l**W fito^a w TO n^W vtftovS- 

*fW M W ft* 5 ^ ^ ^ ?iw ^ i ' TO 

^ ^fagrift pr II *IRI^ifli^'dill}- 

^ 3n#*R5" 

^WWA>dxM<ls i wRy « 

*n%KMRdMdM*raft3I« / U 

^ftf^l^rr %zht sr^Ri^ *w jt*%r*^[ 15 ]3S£™ 

^ qftsot w osrrcn u ^ ^ 

qa<u»(l'h’ft^K^^ ifirtf‘» 11 sRTSR»pF3#3Rfs^ gftn^t Mr 
^wrtrfRfsr *ife?tRnH7(«r) ^rfprr^ «wi»flHirftBrffor wtffoiPwjJPwi* 

[16RRF5PI 5K^rfcT II OKrR f^f^S 

qte HM W <ra3 % S ^^5 'I|5 [ll] ^ ^ *§ 

q^raif ^ rti§ srncfftig' wwr ^rR. " awEsMefieift* 

groreregr [i7]^r??n«nTW <iriwsrt irk 

ilwctf 11 qw|n*Nw^) f5RR ftsrci^X ^ 

* Between. * durgga? and *Umim’ the original has ‘ <a. I + Tljis second 4 sw’ is rcdnndaut and 
mitmja,', engraved hymistako and then partially erased, 1 I This letter,-•-* sa’,—is omitted altogetne ngm» 
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Mrf]( fft II • feRJisffw'tr. ft- 

^rr f^#Fr s rt§sp?crf iMrr^x 'sftwcwjpr««!&? [II] 

djjaf ij( ?)rf9 v $(?3)^[?Q^)3roS:3^Fj5j&;tf cjjS ©nig ^4,- 


(^> : ) C I 3 1\0(T3e)^ ) &v>^! j iSj9£7v#(£o} tpo^sniBccJs^rrf^So) 

rn^dt:^) ri^psg: [||] [i9][«?]jJ{?)^ [||] 



Translation. 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinlndra; the 
whole world is as it were an island in the centre 
of the sea which is the knowledge of him, who 

was bora from. 

And after that, victorious for a long time is 
the mighty ocean which is the Chalukya 
family, a thorough acquaintance with (the great¬ 
ness of) which is not to be attained; being the 
ornament of the diadem of the earth, it is the 
origin of jewels of men. 

And victorious for a very long time is S a t- 
y asray a*, who conforms to the truth even 
though it is not ordained by precept, bestowing 
charily and honour upon the brave and the 
learned at the same time and at the same place. 

Many members of that race, desirous of con¬ 
quest, whose title of ‘favourite of the world’ 
enjoyed for a long time the condition of being a 
title the meaning of which was obvious and 
suitable, having passed away:— 

There was the descendant of the CShalnkyas, 
the famous king J a y a s i h h a v a 11 a b h a, who, 
with his bravery, won for himself the goddess of 
fortune, as if it were through the fickleness that 
is known to exist in her, in warfare in which 
the bewildered horses and foot-soldiers and 
elephants were felled by the blows of many 
hundreds of weapons, and in which there flashed 
thousands of the rays of the swords of dancing 
and fear-inspiring headless trunks. 

His son was he who bone the name of R a n a- 
r & ga, of god-like dignity, the sole lord of the 
world; verily, through the excellence of his 
body, mankind recognized, even while he was 
asleep, that he was of more than human essence. 


His son was Pnlikesi, who, even though he 
had attained the lustre of the moon, and though 
he was the favourite of the goddess of fortune, 
aspired to become the bridegroom of the bride 
which was the city ofV&t&pipuri. f Even 
now no kings upon the earth can imitate his 
practice of the three pursuits of lifej; and the 
earth became radiant in being endowed by him, 
who performed horse-sacrifices, with the purifi¬ 
catory ablutions that are performed after sacri¬ 
fices. 

His son was Kirttivarma, the night of 
deathtotheNalas and the Maury as and the 
Kadambas; though he withheld his thoughts 
from the wives of other men, yet his mind was 
attracted by the goddess of the fortunes of his 
enemies. Straightway the mighty Kadamba-tree 
which was the confederacy oftheK ad am b as, 
was broken to pieces by him, the mighty cue, a 
very choice elephant of a king, who had acquired 
the goddess of victory by his prowess in war. 
When he had concentrated his desires on the 
dominion of power and dignity of the lord§ of 
the gods||:— 

His younger brother Mangalisa, whose 
horses were picketed on the shores of the oceans 
of the east and the west, and who covered all the 
points of the compass with a canopy through the 
dust of his armies, became king. Having with 
hundreds of scintillating torches, which were 
swards, dispelled the darkness, which was the 
race of the MUtangas, in the bridal pavilion 
of the field of battle he obtained as his wife the 
lovely woman who was the goddess of the for¬ 
tunes of the K at a c h c h ur i s.% And again, 
when he wished quickly to capture the island of 


§ lathe original *ja? was at first written, then the f f $ The l tsrvoarga i or three pursuits of life are ‘dhar- 
to* erasedand *t inserted above the line and * v* below it. nw’ religion or virtue, ‘fcdma*, pleasure, and ( artha\ 

T The(character* here axe of the same original type as t oec&th or that which is useful. Another c tmarga* is the 

thoeeor thereat of the inscription; hat they are larger and three conditions of a ling or kingdom, vis., progress, re¬ 

pot so neat ; in fact, they are fully developed Old Canarese maining stationary, and decline. 
letters, as if this portam was added later. Accordingly, § India. ' U when he died*. 

I ^ Oanarese characters. f The second letter of th& word is distanofcly * <a» in the 

. s*Iy~fe8b i aepiaptte&nn^ original. Bat moetprobahlyKalachoharL W poetao 

mline 7 of the text,—the reigning monarch at the time of license for ‘ Kajao&m*, is intended,— c to? and ‘la’ in this 

thw mscnpio^ .... inscription being not very dissimilar in form, so* that the 

f «is tn«r«fore to be inferred that it was PnlOrea I. who engraver, if engraving from a copy, may perhaps havewrit- 

fiwt made Vithpip art the capital of his family, pro- ten ‘fa? fey mistake for Or, perhaps, Katachchuri 

oaoly acqmnng » by conquett from some other dynasty. maybe a second form of the original name. In the Yfiwfor 
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R e v at i d v i p a # , straightway bis migbty army, 
which abounded in splendid banners, and wbicb 
bad beset tbe ramparts,—being reflected in tbe 
crater of tbe ocean,—was as if it were tbe army 
ofYarena, that bad come at bis command. When 
bis elder brother’s son, named Pulikesi, of 
dignity like that ofNahusba, was desired by tbe 
goddess of fortnnef, and bad bis actions and bis 
determination and bis intelligence perverted by 
tbe knowledge that bis uncle was enviously dis¬ 
posed towards him,—be,Mangalisa, whose 
advantage of power was completely destroyed 
by tbe use of tbe faculties of counsel and energy 
that were accumulated by bimj, lost bis migbty 
kingdom and bis life in tbe attempt to secure 
tbe sovereignty for bis own son. 

Tbe whole world, which then, in this inter¬ 
ruption of tbe succession, was enveloped by tbe 
darkness of enemies, was lit up by tbe masses 
of tbe lustre of bis unendurable splendour; 
otherwise, when was it that tbe dawn (again) 
bespread tbe sky, wbicb was as black as a swarm 
of bees, by reason of tbe thunderclouds wbicb 
bad tbe glancingligbtning for their banners, and 
tbe edges of wbicb were bruised (by striking 
against each other) in tbe rushing wind ? And 
when, having obtained an opportunity, Go- 
vinda, who bore the title of Appayika, 
came to conquer the earth with his troops of 
elephants §, then at the hands of the armies of 
him||, who was straightway assisted even by tbe 
western (ocean), tbe warrior, who was tbe ocean 
of the north, acquired in war a knowledge of 
tbe emotion of fear, tbe reward wbicb be there 
obtained."Whenhe was laying siege to Y a n a- 
vas i, girt about by the river Hamsanadi 
wbicb disports itself in tbe theatre wbicb is tbe 
high waves of the V a r a d a**, and surpassing 
with its prosperity tbe city of tbe gods,—tbe 
fortress wbicb was on tbe dry land, having tbe 
Surface of tbe earth all round it covered by tbe 
great ocean which was bis army, became as it were, 


in the very sight of those that looked on, a fortress 
in tbe middle of tbe sea. Even those, who, having 
drunk tbe water of tbe Ganga and having aban¬ 
doned tbe seven sins, bad already acquired pros¬ 
perity, were always eager in drinking tbe nectar 
of close attendance upon him, being attracted by 
bis dignity. In tbe countries of tbe Konkana, 
tbe watery stores of tbe pools wbicb were tbe 
Mauryas were quickly, ejected by tbe great 
wave which was Ohandadanda, who acted 
at his command. When he, who resembled the 
destroyer of citiestf, was besieging that city, 
which was the goddess of the fortunes of the 
western ocean, with hundreds of ships that had 
the resemblance of elephants mad with passion, 
the sky, which was as bine as a newly opened lotus 
and which ( was covered with masses of clouds JJ,. 
became like the ocean, and the ocean was like 
the sky. Being subdued by his prowess,, the 
Latas and the Mala vas andtheGftijaras 
became, as it were, worthy people, behaving like 
chieftains brought under subjection by punish¬ 
ment. Envious because his troops of mighty 
elephants were slain in war, Harsh a,—whose 
lotuses, which were his feet, were covered with 
the rays of the jewels of the chiefs that were 
nourished by his immeasurable power,—was 
caused by him to have his joy melted away by 
fear. While he was governing the earth with 
his great armies, the R6v&, which is near to tbe 
venerable (mountain of) Vindhya and which is 
beauteous with its varied sandy stretches, shone 
tbe more by virtue of its own glory, though it 
was deserted by its elephants from envy of tbe 
mountains in tbe matter of their size. Being 
almost equal to 6akra§§ by tbe three constituents 
of kingly power that were properly acquired by 
him, and by bis own virtues wbicb were bis 
high lineage and others, be acquired tbe sove¬ 
reignty of tbe three countries called Maha- 
rashtraka, which contain ninety-nine thou¬ 
sand villages. Tbe K a 1 i-n g a s and the K 6 s a- 


inscription given in Sir W. Elliot's Essrn on Em&u In¬ 
scriptions, AlangalS sa is described as seizing upon the 
princes of the earth, and ravishing the power of the K a 1 a- 
chnris like a thunder-bolt”. 


* An unknown locality. Bnt Rai vat'a is a pafcronymi 
of Kftfrn dmi, the ruler of A n a r t a, a country in the p enir 
sain of Gpjaiafc the capital of which was Dv&rakA or fensaE 
ttua. IMvati is also a name of Mount *Gim&r,' in Kt 
thisw&t, aad perhaps R^vatldvipa is the peninsula.—E d.] 
t ‘ was preferred by the people tolMAngalisa and hi 

. , , XPuiilm 

| The Gdymda hare referred to was in all probabilit 
a Rtotrai^^mraiajch. The R4shtrakdtas were famon 
for the possession of elephants; thus‘in the Yfrvflr inacrip 


tion reference is made to a force ot five hundred elephants 
belonging to Krishnar&ja destroyed by Jayashhhavallabha. 

J | Pulik 

F The meaning would seem to be that Gdvinda was the 
i of the northern ocean, and that Pulikesi in opposing 
and-defeating him was helped by allies dwelling on the 
west coast. 

** The V a r a d 5, modern WardS, flows'close under* the 
walls of the present town of Banaw&si j and HaAs &n a d i 
is probably the old name of a tributary-stream of some size 
’ that flows into it about seven miles higher tip. 
it or Indra. 

XX Compared to the ships on the ocean. §§ Indra. 
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1 a s,—who by possessing tbe good qualities of 
hbuseholders, had become eminent in the three 
pursuits of life, and who had effected the hum¬ 
bling of the pride of other kings,—manifested 
signs of fear at (the appearance of) his army. 
Being reduced by him, the fortress of P i s h t a- 
p ura became not difficult of access; the actions 
of this hero wore the most difficult of all 
things that are difficult of attainment. The 
water which was stirred np by him, having its 
interstices filled by his dense troops of elephants 
and being coloured with the blood of the men 
who were slain in his many battles, was like 
the sky, which has the hues of evening much 
intensified by the snn among the clouds. "With 
his armies, which, were darkened by the spot¬ 
less choturi* that were waved over them and 
hundreds of banners and umbrellas, and which 
annoyed his enemies who were inflated with 
valour and energy, and which consisted of the 
six eonstitnents of hereditary followers, &e., he 
caused the leader of the Pallavas, who aimed 
at the eminence of his own power, to hide his 
prowess behind the ramparts of the city of K a n- 
c h i p u r, which was concealed under the dust of 
his army. When he prepared himself speedily for 
the conquest of the C h 6 1 a s, the (river) K a- 
v 6 r V which abounds in the rolling eyes of the 
carp, abandoned its contact with the ocean, hav¬ 
ing (the onward flow of) its waters obstructed 
by the bridge formed by his elephants from 
whom rut was flowing. There he caused the great 
prosperity of the C h 6 1 a s and the Kerala s 
and the P a n d y a s, but became a very sun to 
(melt) the hoar-frost which was the army of the 
Pallavas. 

While he, S a t y a s r ay a, possessed of energy 
and regal power and good counsel, having con¬ 
quered the neighbouring countries, and having 
dismissed with honour the (subjugated) kings, 
and having propitiated the gods and the Brah¬ 
mans, and having entered the city of V a t a p i- 
nagari, was governing the whole world, which 
is girt about by a moat which is the dark-bine 
water of the dancing ocean, as if it were one 


city,—three thousand seven hundred and thirty 
years having elapsed since the war of the Blia- 
ratas, and (three thousand) five hundred and 
fifty years having elapsed in the Kali age, and 
five hundred and six years of the Saka kings 
having elapsed,—this stone-temple of Jinendra, 
the abode of glory, was constructed by the order 
of the l^irned Ravikirtti, who had acquired 
the greatest favour of that same Satyasraya 
whose commands were restricted only by the 
three oceans. |) jj The accomplished!! avikirtti 
himself is the composer of this eulogy and the 
person who caused to be built this abode of Jina, 
the father of the three worlds. Victorious he 
Ravikirtti, who has attained the fame of K a li- 
d a s a and of B li a r a v i by his poetry, and by 
whom, possessed of discrimination in respect to 
that which is useful in life, the firm abode of 
Jina has had a dwelling-place allotted to it. 

The hamlet of Mfisrivalli, and the town of 
Bh£ltikav&da, and the village of Parvanur, and 
the village of Gangavur, and (the village of) 
Puligere, and the village of Gandavagritma,— 
such is possession of this (god). To the south 
of the slope of the mountain, as far as Bhimu- 
vari extends, there is the bonndary of the city 
of Mahapath Antapura, on the north and 
on the south. (This is) the termination. 

No. XIV. 

This is from Plate No. 32 of Mr. Hope’s 
collection. The original is a stone-tablet at 
Hampi or Vij ayanagara on the Tunga- 
bhadra in the Ballari District. The characters 
are Canarese, differing -from the modem forms 
only very slightly, and chiefly in the absence of 
marks to denote the long ‘e’ and *o\ Down 
to line 26 the language is Sanskrit; from line 27 
to the end it is Canarese. There are no emblems 
at the top of the tablet. 

The inscription is one of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, of the time ofKrishnaraya, and 
records the grant of the village SingfenAyakana- 
halli to the god Virflpakshade va, in the year 
of the SldivAhanasaka 1431^[ (a.d. 1509-10), 
the Snkla sapwatsara. 


Transcription . 




89 was the kins' of the whole of the country 

bounded by the eastern, the western, and tbe southern 
oceans'. 


TT 

hsnasalca one 
ewpired?’. 


ting to the original, “ tbe year of the 
f thousand four hundred and thirty having 
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Translation. 

Again and again, for the sake of supreme happi¬ 
ness, at Kanchi and Srisaila and Sonachala and 
Kanakasabha and Yeiikatadri and all other 
shrines and sacred places of pilgrimage, he§ 
performed according to due rite those many 
chanties, commencing with gold weighed out 
against men, which, together with all propitia¬ 
tory offerings, are prescribed by tradition. He 
punished the angry hostile kings ; his arms were 
like (the coils of) the serpent S&shaj|; he was 
earnest in protecting the earth; he was the 
punisher of kings who broke their promises; he 
satisfied those who begged of him; he was fierce 
iu war. Being called the supreme king of 
kings, and being invested with the titles that 
commence with * The snpreme lord of kings; the 
punisher of the M 4r u r a y a s^[; he who is ter¬ 
rible to other kings; he who is a very Sultan 
among Hindu kings; he who destroys the tigers 
that are wicked people; he who is a very Gan- 
dabherunda to the assemblage 0 / (elephants 
which are) the kings',—he is served by the 
Hugs of Anga andYaiiga andKalinga 
and other countries, who say u Look upon us, 
O great king; be victorious and live long!” He, 
ting Krish^ardya,—seated on a jewelled 
throne at the city of Yijayanayagara, and 
of generosity that was worthy to be 
praised by the learned, and. ever surpassing in 
the art of government Nriga and other kings,— 
having increased abundantly the possessions of 
both poor and rich men, shone radiantly with 
fame from the mountain of the east to the 
slopes of the mountain of the setting sun, and 
from the golden mountain to the Bridge (of 
Rfana)* ^ 

By the great king Krishnad&va,—who, 
over the whole of this world, had filled the has- 

$ I have two long copper-plate 
J«oag»»djiia«ty,---oneof Heriharall, dated 



T See VoL IT, p. *33, note X. Inline S-c* Ho. L 0 


rr r 


i O 


ket, which is the mundane egg, with the camphor 
of his fame, which was produced by his pride and 
generosity and firmness and bravery and other 
qualities, which were worthy to be applauded 
by poets ; who was impetuous in war; * who put 
to scorn the achievements of Nala and Nahusha 
and Nabhaga and Dhundhumara and Mandhata 
and Bharata and Bhagiratha and Baiaratha 
and Bama and other kings; who effected the 
protection of Brahmans ; who subdued Sul¬ 
tans ; who caused the fever of the elephants of 
(the king) G a j a p a t i; who had learned many 
accomplishments; who surpassed the Lotus- 
boraf iu power of speech; who was a second 
BhojaJ; who was deeply versed in the drama 
and poetry and rhetoric; who was acquainted 
with religion; who every year celebrated the 
sacrifice of the lord§ of the great festival of 
the golden season of spring; who conferred 
contentment upon Brahmans and merchants; 
who was opulent; who was the highest of all 
kings; who was fortunate; who was the son 
of Nagambika and king Harasa; who gladdened 
all hearts; who was victorious in the van of 
battle; and who, by conquest of the regions, 
had ascended the throne at the city of Vijaya- 
nagara, and, having put down warfare by (the 
strength of) his arm, was governing the whole 
earth,—the village that has the celebrated name 
of Sing&n &yakanahal li||, and which was 
pleasing with its four boundaries, was granted, 
for the purposes of the oblation that is to be 
made with pltcherfuls of the fruit of the Madhura 


and other ingredients, to (the god) who has the 
name of Srt-YirfipakshaT, who is diligent in 
supporting the world, who has golden pinnacles 
bestowed by people who bow down Wore him, 
whose abode is on the altars of Hftnak&ta**, 
and who is armed with the pikett ? and. by that 

fete Mries w» km tbe pknue 

tben fawhied, 4odbtfnflfr,fry‘hewhrf>ha* three logsIMli * 
otaadieaoe’. I am mm ih^medsa&er to take the axpree- 
bod m eqorraienfc to * *4he m - 

tabb«feeroftheM*rnkb*»\ 

* The modern <A&ua*r Bridge*. 

f Brahma, who was bom m tee lotos that grew from Urn 
Mwd. of VuhpiL 

t Awwriga of Malwd. whofloroahad, ithocaa d ere d , 
•boat the end of the tenth or its beginning of the elmsth 
oentg^ad^KM a' great pafcrqa of laarmag. 

I ‘the hamlet of Sagtolyaka*. 

aajgagi dag number of eyea*, the 


** ‘Thegoldee^eaked\---o®eof &enu^e*< 
dmdmg the known amtmentiiito mnephuiLi,i 
to henmated north of fee Hmillajse>» 
ft The aaaal weapon and eubtftn of fee* 
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same king,—who conferred benefits by means 
of his wealth; who imitated the conduct of the 
sonj of the snn j and who, (though) manifestly 
of human birth, was verily like him whose bow 
is formed of flowers,—the assembly-hall of that 
same god was constructed. This is the samo 
charter of Krishnar&ya, whose charities 
(acting like rain) produce the tree which is a most 
potent charter, who is of approved conduct, 
and for whom the earth is the famous bearer of 
Nipaka-trees. 

Hail! The year of the glorious and vic¬ 
torious and prosperous Salivahanasaka 1430 
having expired, on the fourteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Mfigha of the 
Sukla samvatsara, which was then current, the 
great king, the brave and puissant S r i-Vira- 
k r i s h n a r a y a, the glorious supreme king of 
great kings, the supreme lord of kings, at the 


holy time of the festival of his installation on 
the throne§, bestowed the hamlet Singinaya- 
kanahalli for the purposes of the oblation called 
Amritapadi of the god ^ri-Virupakshadeva, and 
caused to be built a great hall of assembly with 
a Gopura\\ in front of it before the god, and 
caused to be repaired the older Gopura which 
stood in front of that one, and bestowed upon 
the god Sri-Virupakshadeva a golden lotus, 
inlaid with jewels of nine kinds, and an orna¬ 
ment called Ndgdbharana.% And he gave, for 
the offering of the oblation of the god, one 
golden dish and two (golden) drums to be used 
in the ceremony! of the Arati *, and twenty- 
four silver lamps to be used for the Arati, 

Those who transgress against this act of re¬ 
ligion, fell into the sin of the slaughter of a 
cow, or the murder of a Brahman, or the other 
great crimes! 


THE DHARASIHVxi ROCK TEMPLES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The town of Dhfirasinva,** 140 miles E. by 
S. of Puna and 12 miles north of Tuljapur, 
stands on the brow of the ghats that separate 
the Solapur Zilla from Haidarabad, and which 
form the watershed between the basins of the 
Sena on the west, and the Terna, a large feeder 
of the 'Manjira, on the east. It is fully 2,000 
feet above the sea-level, and is the chief town 
of the t&lnka of the same name. To the north¬ 
east of this town, in a ravine feeing the west, is 
a group of caves known as Dabar Lena or Torla 
Lena, of some interest, though hut very little 
known, and probably never before described. 

There are six or seven of them,—four on the 
north side of the ravine, and three opposite to 
them feeing the north-east. Beginning at the 
last to the west, on the north side of the gorge 
we shah take them in order. 

The first cave is evidently only subsidiary to 
the next one, and does not seem ever to have 
been fi n is h ed. It consists of a verandah 26 
feet long by 7 wide?, with two pillars in front 
each about 2' 10" square. Three doors pierce 
the back wall, and lead into what seem to have 
been intended for three apartments which have 


t £ 558 * was celebrated for his generosity. 

*** » or whefchei 

JEST?? of the coronation of Krishna 

£ ornamented gateway of a temple. 


never been finished : the end ones are about 
6' 8" wide each, and the extreme length of the 
one is 16' 5", and of the other 19' 7". The 
central room appears to have been meant for 
a shrine, but the dividing walls have been 
broken down. 

On a level eight or ten feet higher we come 
to the great Lena of the group. Unfortunately, 
being cut in a reddish, loose, trap-rock which 
has split down from above, the whole front, 
with the exception of a small fragment, has 
fallen down and now chokes up the entrance. 
Roughly speaking, the excavated area of this 
cave and its surrounding cells measures 105 
feet in width by 115 in. depth. It had in front 
a verandah nearly 80 feet in length by 10 feet 
wide, but all the pillars in front of it have 
fallen under the mass of rock from above, 
and only the pilaster at the east end re¬ 
mains : it had probably originally eight square 
pillars with massive bracket capitals. On the 
lower members of the bracket capital of the pilas¬ 
ter that still remains there is a good deal of leaf 
and roll ornamentation; the neck has twenty- 
four shallow flutes 6J inches in length and If 

* ‘Arati,’—the ceremony of waving lamps "before an 
idol, This is usually a hereditary privilege, and frequent 
and violent disputes occur from time to time as to who 
is entitled to perform the ceremony. 

** Latitude 18° U' N., longitude 76° 6'E. 
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wide, with a small half-flower at each end, and a | 
row of beading above and below. Under this is 
the nsoal belt of rich floral sculpture,—of a line 
of leaves, a second of arabesques, and a third 
of festooned garlands,—the three rows being 
divided from one another by lines of small beads. 
This style is found also at Badami, Ajanta, Au¬ 
rangabad, and other places. The central pillars in 
this verandah were doubtless also richly carved. 

From the verandah five doors entered the 
great hall: of these all have disappeared in the 
ruin except one at each end, and the jamb of a 
third: the central and largest door was pro¬ 
bably the only one with any sculpture upon it. 
The hall, now about three feet deep in mud 
and cowdung, is not quite square, but measures 
through the centre about 82 feet across by 
79* 3" deep, and is about 10 7 2 77 high in the 
middle, but 12J feet in the black aisle, the roof 
being supported by thirty-two columns, arranged 
in two concentric squares. The inner square 
of twelve columns,—all octagonal, with square 
bases—measures very nearly 23J feet each way 
inside. The outer twenty columns enclose a 
square measuring 55' 2 V wide in front, and 
S9 7 2" at the back, by .'58' 4" deep, the pillars 
being all square with bracket capitals and carved 
necks, except four in front of the shrine which 
are round and with circular capitals. The 
spacing on the sides of this square, too, is un¬ 
equal,—four pillars on each face, ranging with 
those in the inner square, are about 6 feet 
apart, while those at the corners are 13 feet 
each from the next in the line. The front aisle 
is not flat-roofed like the rest of the cave, but 
slopes upon each side to a ridge 5' 9" above the 
level of the roof. 

On each side of the great hall 'are eight cells 
each about 8| feet square, and at the hack, are 
six more and the shrine. In the cell in the 
north-west corner is a small hole in the floor, 
which is constantly filled with water. The 
second to the left of the shrine contains a small 
image which is worshipped as Hari Nlrityan, 
and that next the shrine contains a black stand¬ 
ing image of a nude Jina 6' 1" high, in a recess, 
with a triple plaster chattri above his head. 
the recess and figure have all been carefully 
done up, some ten years or so ago, with plaster 
and paint (or pitch) j and, without injuring it, 
it was impossible to say whether it belonged 
originally to the cave or not. 


The shrine measures 19 7 3" wide by fully 15' 
deep, and 13' high, and is occupied by a large 
black image seated on a sivltasana with a pas¬ 
sage five feet wide all round it. This image has 
also been carefully repaired with plaster and 
paint. It is exactly of the sort found in the 
larger Vihara caves at Ajanta and Aurangabad, 
and in one of those at Nasik. The seat or throne 
is about 4 feet high and 6' 10" wide, supported 
at the corners by lions, and with antelopes or 
deer facing a wheel in the centre tnrned edge¬ 
ways to the seat: this wheel, however, has been 
entirely broken away in this instance, but as it 
occurs in the next two caves there can be 
no doubt that it once occupied the same posi¬ 
tion here. Over the front of the seat hangs 
what is intended for the border of a rich cloth. 
The image'sits with the legs turned up in front 
of the body, and the hands laid over them with 
the open palm turned upward: there is a large 
cushion behind his back, from behind which 
again issues the conventional griffin or vvikara's 
head. At each end of the asatvi and overlooking 
these figures stands a c7*awr£-bearer with richly 
jewelled headdress and necklaces, and above 
each a fat cherub. All this, and the whole ar¬ 
rangements of the temple, answer exactly to 
the description of a Bauddha ViMra. The 
image and attendant figures have been plastered 
and painted by Jains: it measures about 6 feet 
from knee to knee, 4f 2§" across the shoulders, 
S' 6" from the palm of the hand to the chin; the 
face is about 2' b\ f/ from ear to ear over the 
eyes, and 1' 5'' in length to the hair, which is in 
curled folds with a topknot, and the eara are 
T r in length. But the body is—now at least— 
represented without the robe which can almost 
always be traced on Bauddha figures,—though 
this might have been obliterated by the black 
composition with which it has been covered, as 
it has probably altered the character and ex¬ 
pression of the features,—but behind the head, 
instead of the nimbus, is a seven-hooded cobra 
with little crowns on each hood, all carefully 
painted to represent the natural colour 6f skin 
and spots. If this and the nudity of the fignre 
are original,—then bow came the Digambaras 
to imitate so closely the details of Bauddha 
images ? 

At a cistern, to which there was once access 
by a door in the west end of the verandah, now 
built up, and. with a brick and lime basin in 
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front of the blocked-up door, are three loose 
sculptured stones, apparently of great age. The 
largest is a standing figure of a nude Jina with 
a serpent twisting up behind him, its seven hoods 
projecting behind his head.f The second, 
a short square pillar of very compact-grained 
stone, has a standing nude Jina on each face 
with a rude representation of triple chattris 
over their heads, and a couple of flowers 
or stars on the breast-bone. The third, a 
small slab of the same stone as the last, bears 
a seated Jina * with canopy, a worshipping 
figure at each knee, and four in front of the 
seat, engaged apparently in music and worship, 
but rather time-worn. These and some other 
figures all seem to support the idea that this has 
for Ipng, if not originally, been a Jaina temple. 

The chamber in which these figures now 
stand is about 17 feet by 12, with two pil¬ 
lars in front* and two openings, in the floor 
into a large cistern of water. 

The fragment of the facade of the cave that 
is left, shows it to have been elaborately carved 
to a height of 7 f 4 // , with the chatty a window 
ornament in the upper course, little imitations 
of temples with Jinas sitting inside, and other 
figures between, in the next; under them a 
line of lattice-work—such as occurs on the bases 
of some of the Nasik caves,—then some smaller 
figures at intervals, and the usual quadrantal 
projecting member as the lower course. 

Twenty^seven feet in advance of the cave, 
and on a considerably lower level than the 
floor, there has been a massive doorway 10 
or 11 feet wide with carved pediment—cut ap¬ 
parently out of the rock m sitd ; but it is now 
buried np to the lintel in the earth, and could 
not be excavated without giving trouble to the 
Br&hmans attending on the modem temple of 
MaMdeva that has been built just in front of 
it, and who seem to. profit both by Saiva and 
Srw* viator* to the place. On the centre 
of the pediniQi^ csn be traced the almost ob- 
Bte|»ted fiBcamente of a s^ted Jiz^ with a 
nimbus behind tike head; oh each side has been 
a large Mga-headed figure with hands clasped 
m *do**ti<w*, and the. lower extremities earned, 
out in wa wv flrWl ]{ naa a. - .. ' 



From the west side of the water-cistern a' 
passage enters the rock and, ascending, passes 
along above the front'aisle of the cave; and 
another seems to have entered high up in the 
west gable end of the front aisle, and to have 
turned round and passed along above the front 
wall. What the object of these passages was I 
cannot conjecture, but by weakening the rock, 
they probably were the principal cause of its 
splitting along the line of the first* and falling 
down. 

The second large cave is a little to the east of 
this, and, like it, faces the south. It is smaller, 
however, and, though in fair preservation, has 
been so long occupied, and is so cutup by stone 
and mud walls that it is not easily examined. 
It is about 59 feet square and 11 feet 8 inches 
high, the roof being supported by twenty co¬ 
lumns, leaving an open hall of 85 feet square in 
the middle surrounded by an aisle. Two of the 
columns on each side are round, and somewhat 
of the pattern of those at Elephanta, but with- 
out the bracket, and flutings of the capital, and 
with a thinner and less projecting torus. The 
capitals are 3' 7" high, and round the neck of 
the shaft is a band of floral scnlptureand festoons 
a foot in depth. The shafts taper from about 
2' 107 to 2' 7J' in diameter, and stand on a 
low plinth. The square pillars have also square 
capitals very similar to those just described. On 
each side the cave and in the back are four cells, 
each about 8£ feet square. The shrine in the 
back is about 18 feet square, and contains a sit¬ 
ting Jina of very nearly the same dimensions as 
that in the first cave. An attempt has been made 
to cover and restore it with some black com¬ 
position, but apparently this has been stopped 
after an abortive attempt on the free. And here 
again we have the attendant figures and the 
snake-hoods, exactly the same as in the other 
cave bnt without the plaster, and with the wheel 
in front of the sihhasana almost entire. 

In the cell to the left, or west, of the shrine 
is a figure of a sitting Jina on a high throne, 
with figures behind, similar to those already 
described, only the place of the cobra-h eads is 
supplied by a plain nimbus ; the wheel in front 
of the throne rests on a lotus-flower, the deer 
appear to have been omitted, while the lions 
ate much damaged. 
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la the cell at the east end of the back wall a 
similar figure has been begun but never finished. 

The verandah in front is S' 8 7 wide, and sup¬ 
ported by six plain octagonal pillars with bracket 
capitals, and the cave is entered from it by a 
central and four smaller doors. At the east end 
of the verandah a rough excavation has been 
made, leaving a large rough square block in the 
centre, perhaps intended for an image. Ontside 
is a chamber 18 } by 8§- feet. The facade of the 
verandah has been ornamented by a line of 
chatty a windows enclosing circular flowers, with 
Jleur de lis finials, and a flying figure at the 
side of each. The member on which these are 
projects, and is supported by elephants’ heads 
with floral scrolls between. 

Cave IY,—the third large one (close to this 
on the east side) is a hall 28 feet deep by 
from 26 to 27 wide, of which the roof has been 
supported by four round columns, now all 
gone except the capitals, which have support¬ 
ed a sort of square canopy. There is one cell 
on each side near the front of the cave—one 
of them unfinished; two in the back, but the 
partition between that on the east and the 
shrine has been broken through; and the door 
of a cell has been commenced on the right 
side. The shrine is about 9 feet 6 inches deep, 
and the Jina is very much disfigured by the 
crumbling away of the rock and the soot of ages. 
The floor is filled up, I know not how deep, with 
earth and cowdung, and the walls are encrusted 
with soot. The central door is surrounded by 
three plain facias, a roll moulding, and a border 
of leaves, while above it is a semicircular recess 
such as is also to be seen over the door of one 
of the chaiiya caves at Junnar. 

Crossing the head of the ravine, where there 
is a small torrent during the rains, and in the 
course of which there is a water-cistern cut in 
the rock, we come ip the fourth eave»§ the front 
broken away, and the first compartment measur¬ 
ing 18' 10" by 9', with the roof slanting up at 
an angle of about 30°. A door in tbe back leads 
into an inner room 9 feet square, very roughly 
hewn ont; on the right side of it is a cell about 
7 feet square, while on the left a similar one has 
been begun but left unfinished. 

Cave YI,, at some distance* to the south-west 
from the last, is a large unfinished excavation 
nearly filled up to the roof with earth. The 


verandah is 44J- feet long by S' 8" wide, and 
has had four octagonal pillars with bracket 
capitals in front. Inside, the cave is about 43J 
feet wide and 38 deep; but the pillars are only 
roughly blocked out. In the shrine, however, 
is a Jina with snake-hoods behind the head. 

Cave YII. is well to the south of this, at the 
turn of the hill, and is only a verandah, fully 
60 feet long, but quite choked up with earth. 
On the frieze over the front pillars, however, 
are several compartments containing scenes that 
seem to identify it as a Yaishnava rather than 
a Jaina excavation. In one compartment are 
a group of cows with milkmaids, one churning, 
and Krishna with his brother. In another is 
a person of consequence seated on a.low plat¬ 
form, with a story-teller in front relating some 
narrative, while a little behind is a rather cor¬ 
pulent danseuse making her habiliments fly up 
behind her head like the tail of a peacock; an 
attendant leans on a staff a little farther back; 
and behind the principal figure are three women 
and a child. In another an elephant appears 
as the rear figure, whilst two figures on a raised 
seat occupy the other extremity, but the seven 
or eight intermediate figures are too much de¬ 
cayed to be recognizable. Hakaras with floral 
terminations occupy the intermediate divisions. 

Near the base of a hill to the south of this, 
crowned by a temple of HatlA Devi—a form of 
Bh&vmii—I found the trace of a cave on the’ 
east side; but after two days’ excavation it 
turned out to be a water-cistern. I had been 
assured that thirty or forty years ago there was 
a large cave in this hill with cells, and was in 
hopes I had found it here. Some of the natives 
thought it was on the south side, but could not 
point it out when I took them all over that* 
part of the hill. 

To the east of this hill and south-west of 
DMrAsinva are the Cham&r Lena, excavated in 
a low ledge of rock. Of the largest cave, or 
group—for it is difficult to say which, the front 
having all fiallen down—only irregular frag* 
meats remain. At tbe west, end, and facing east, 
is a cell with moulding round the door, at each 
side of which there has been a figure with a high 
cap, and on the facade has been a line of figures, 
of which the right-hand one—Ganesa—only can 
he made out. A little east from this is another 
cell that has once been at the back of a larger; 


S That is, reclamiB# the firat- m e atio ced small one aa aa appendage of the largest one, which may be calle d Care L 
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it has three plain facias round the door, and a 
thin partition, now broken through, divides it, 
from a larger apartment apparently intended for 
a four-pillar cave, but the two on the west side 
are scarcely separated from the walls. Crawl¬ 
ing along between the debris of the fallen front 
and the remaining walls we find two more cells, 
in one of which is a broken linga, and separated 
from it by a thick wall is another fragment of 
a four-pillared chamber. All the pillars are 
square with bracket capitals roughly blocked 
out. At the east end, facing west, is another 
cell hut without any figure sculptures. The 
whole frontage is about thirty-five yards. 

To the east of this and also facing north is 
another cave, varying in width from 26' fb 81' 
7", and'in depth from 2$' to 28' 6",—for none 
of its walls are straight nor at right angles. The 
front is supported by two octagonal pillars and 
corresponding pilasters, and the roof inside by 
eight pillars in two rows across, the four at the 
ends of the rows being unfinished square masses, 
the intermediate pair in the front row of sixteen 
sides, and in the back row octagons. The bracket 
capitals are only about 7" deep, and but rough¬ 
ly finished. The door of the shrine has a 
moulded architrave with pilasters on each side, 
very similar to the doors to the shrines at Ba- 
dami, or to the fourth cave at Elephanta. The 
shrine measures 1* 10" by 7' 8", and contains 
m altar 4' 5" by % 8" with a hole a foot 
square in the middle, and with the spout to the 
vest. This is sufficient to decide that the cave 
s Brahmauical, and, judging from analogies 
vith other instances, I have little doubt but this 
ras a Yaishnava shrine. And it may be re- 
narked here that all over this part of India we 
ind Saiva, Yaishnava, and Jaina caves closely 


grouped together, as at Elora, Momlnabid, 
Karusa, Aihole, and Badami. 

At Naganath, a few hundred yards to the 
north-west of this, a fragment of an old cave or 
caves has been so built over by a Bhairagi that 
it is impossible to make out what it has origin¬ 
ally been. Outside staud a snake-stone and a 
bearded figure seated cross-legged with the'palms 
of the hands placed together in front of his 
breast,—both very old. 

A little up the river from this, and just above 
a pool at the foot of a small waterfall, is the L&- 
chandar Lena, consisting of two rude cells, and 
on the opposite bank, a cave nearly filled up, 
consisting .of three chambers one behind the 
other, the first two about 20 feet from end to end 
and from 7' 8" to 8' 4" deep, and the innermost 
measuring 9' 1" by 8' 1". It is impossible to 
say what these small plain caves have been—pro¬ 
bably the dwellings of Jogls of olden times, 
without much regard to sects. 

The question of age is still Ja, difficult one with 
regard to rock-excavations. As yet almost the 
only fixed date we have found on a Brahmanical 
cave is that of Mangalisa on the great cave at 
Badami.^ On the Dharasinva caves I could not 
find any inscription except a trace of a few letters 
on a pilaster of the well at the Narayan Bhau 
or Torla Lena first described: but of these the 
only syllable legible was the initial Sri with the 
long downstroke found at Badami, Pattadkal, 
and Aihole of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
On architectural grounds I would tentatively' 
assign the Jaina caves in Dabarwali or Torla 
Lena to a date not later than the middle of the 
seventh century, and the Chamar Lena caves 
to the early half of the sixth, if not earlier. 

Karusd, 1st January 1876. 


NOTICE OP A. SCULPTURED CAVE AT UNDAPALLI, IN' THE 
GANTUR DISTRICT. ' ' . 


BY SIB WALTEB ELLIOT, K.O.8.I. 
In. looking through, an old portfolio of 
rowings I cam© npon some sketches of a 


ulpfcured cave-temple in the Northern Sarkars, 
hioh, as such works are rare in Southern 
dia» may prove interesting to readers of the 
ntiqUCUry. 


scale sheet No. 94, is situated at the foot ofa low 
range of rocky hills running nearly north and 
south opposite Bezwara (B e j a v & d &) and the 
dmkat across the Krishna, from which it is distant 
about one and a half miles. The cave, which is 
easy of access, is excavated in .the face of the ro ck 
about half-way up the hill, and appeals to have 
been intended to consist of two stories. On the 


or Yund apal.le asitap- 
*ars in the Gt» Trigonom etrical Survey 4-inch 

If hid. Ant. yoI. HI. p. 805 . 




'ndicLTV jftntiqucury. 



From a drawing by Lady .Elliot W. Griggs lith, 

UNDILXE CAVES NEAR BEJWARA. 
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wall of the lower chamber is a representation of 
Narayana with Brahma seated on a lotns issuing 
from his navel. There is nothing remarkable 
either in the design or execution of the group, 
which is one not nnfrequently met with in figures 
of Hindu mythology. The sculpture has suffered 
somewhat from age, the connection of the 
lotus on which Brahma is seated with the re¬ 
cumbent figure being hardly perceptible, No 
inscription was found from which an opinion 
could be formed of the period to which the work 
might be assigned. 

On the destruction of the Warangal State 
by the Muhammadans, in the middle of the 14th 
century, a local family of note—the R e dd i s of 
Kondavidu—seized on the lower valley of the 
Krishna, and exercised independent authority 
over it for some seven generations, until it fell 
under the sway of V i d y a n a g a r, about the end 
of the 15th century. Remains of buildings and 


other works on the hill-fort of K o n cl a p i 11 i ex¬ 
hibit considerable architectural mcrit,and a man- 
tapam at Bejavada, of which I possess a sketch, 
claims attention for its elegance of design. 
But I am disposed to refer the cave to an earlier 
period. In style and general character it bears a 
striking resemblance to the sculptures at M a- 
mallaipuram, commonly called the Seven 
Pagodas, on the sea-shore to the south of Madras. 
One of the caves there* contains a representation 
of the same subject as that at F n d a p a j 1 i, and 
treated much in the same manner. In another 
placet I have stated reasons for assigninga date 
anterior to the sixth century to the works at 
Mamallaipur. But where no direct evidence 
can be brought to bear on the subject I am un¬ 
willing to hazard dogmatic assertion. This 
notice will serve to direct attention to the place, 
and further investigation may be rewarded by 
the discovery of more certain data. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


gRiDDHA CEREMONIES AT BANARAS AND 
GAYA. 

An account of some Srdddhas I saw performed at 
B a n A r a s and G a y A may possibly be acceptable 
to those who were interested in my description 
of a funeral ceremony at Bombay,jin the 
present volume of the Indian Antiquary (p. 26). At 
Ban&r as bdddhas arfe constantly performed near 
the Maui -karnikA-knnda—a well, or rather 
small pool, of fetid water, not more than three feet 
deep, and perhaps not more than twenty feet long 
by ten broad, lying at a considerable depth below 
the surface of the ground, and declared in the Ed&L 
Khan da oi the Shanda Parana to have been origin¬ 
ally created by YIsbnafrom the perspiration which 
exuded from his body. Its highly sacred character 
in tbe eyes of the orthodox Hind A may therefore be 
easily understood. It is said to have been named 
Mani-karnik& becauseMah&deva on be¬ 
holding Y i s h n u's well was so enraptured that 
his body thrilled with emotion, causing an earring 
to fall from his ear into the water. It is also 
called Mnkti-kshetra, ‘holy place of eman¬ 
cipation,* and Pff rna-4ubhakara, 4 cause 
of complete felicity.* This wonderful well is on 
the ghftfc, called from it, Mani-karnik& and is 
resorted to by thousands of pilgrims, who may 
be seen all day long descending the flight of 
steps by which the shallow pool is surrounded on 


all four sides. Eagerly and with earnest faces 
they crowd into the water, immersing their 
whole bodies repeatedly, while Br&hmans superin¬ 
tend their ablutions, repeat and make them repeat 
mantras, and receive handsome fees in return. 
In a niche upon the steps on the north side are the 
figures of BrahmA, Yishau, and 6iva, to which the 
pilgrims, after bathing, do honour by bowing down 
and touching the stones underneath with their 
foreheads. The bathers, though manifestly much 
dirtier from contact with the foul water, go away 
under the full conviction that they are inwardly 
purified, and that all their sins, however heinous, 
have been washed away for time and for eternity. 
There is another well of almost equal sanctity, 
named the Jn&na-vApi, or ‘pool of knowledge,’ 
situated under a handsome colonnade in the interior 
of the city between the mosque built by Aurangzeb 
on the site of the original Ylivei varan At h 
temple and the present Golden' Temple. It is a 
real well of some depth,- and not a pool, but the 
water is so abominably offensive, from the offerings 
of flowers and rice continually thrown into jt and 
left to putrefy, that I found it impossible to do more 
than take a hasty glance into the interior of the 
well, or even to remain in the neighbourhood long 
enough to note all the particulars of its surround¬ 
ings. All the day long a Brahman stands near this 
well and ladies out putrid water from a receptacle 


•No. Pin 


given in toL XIII. 


of the Madras Jour. oflAt. and'8c.' 
f Madras Jour. XUI, p. 5S. It shooM be added that 


the notes made at UodAp*# m 1551 were lost with my 
otiberp^ir^i ^^ se ^ ^ r^ om^ irofcten from memory 
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before him into the hands of pilgrims, -who either 
lave their faces with the fetid liquid, or drink it 
with the greatest reverence. The supposed sanctity 
of this well is owing to the circumstance that the 
idol of ^iva was thrown^ into it when the original 
temple of Visvesvaran&th was destroyed by 
the Musalmans. Hence the water of the pool is 
thought to be the habitation of Mahadeva himself, 
or at least to be permeated by his presence. 

Close to the pool of Mani-karni k &, on the 
day I visited the ghat, a man was performing a 
trdddha for his mother, under the guidance of a 
nearly naked and decidedly stout Brahman. The 
ceremony was the da§masrdddha, performed on the 
tenth day after death, and was evidently elcoddishta . 
The officiating Br&hman began by forming a 
slightly elevated piece of ground with some sand 
lying near at hand. This is supposed to con¬ 
stitute a small vedi or altar. It was.of an oblong 
form, but only about eight or ten inches long 
by four or five broad. Across this raised sand he 
laid three stalks of JcvJsa, grass. Then taking a 
number of little earthenware platters or saucers, 
he arranged them round the vedi, putting tila or 
sesamum seed in one, rice in another, honey in a 
third, areca or betel-nut in a fourth, chandana, or 
sandal in a fifth. Hex t, he took flour of barley (yava) 
and kneaded it into one large pin da, rather small¬ 
er than, a cricket-ball, which he carefully deposited 
in the centre of the sand vedi, scattering over it 
jasmine flowers, hhashhas grass, and wool, and 
placing on one side of it a betel-leaf with areca- 
nut and a single copper coin. Then having poured 
water from a lota into his hand, he sprinkled it 
over all the offerings, arranged in the manner I 
have just described. Other similar operations 
followed: Thus, fof instance, an earthenware plat¬ 
ter, containing a. lighted wick, was placed near the 
offerings; ten other platters were filled with water, 
which was all poured over the pin da; another 
small platter with a lighted wick was added to 
the first, then some milk was placed in another 
platter and poured over th opvnda f and then once 
more th epinda was sprinkled with water. Final¬ 
ly the Br&hman joined Ms hands together and did 
to the pinda. The whole rite did nob last 
more than ten or fifteen minutes, and while it was 
proceeding, the man for whose mother it was per¬ 
formed continued to repeat Mantras and prayers 
underthe direction of the officiating Brahman, quite 
regardless of much loud talking and vociferation 
going on around him.. 

* The trdddha ceremony was concluded by what 
is oammoidy catted the Brdhrmna-hhojana, or 
feeding of a Br&bman,—that is to say, another 
Brahman was. brought and made to sit down near 
the oblations, while; the man for whose mother 


the trdddha was celebrated fed him with flat 
cakes,* gld, sweetmeats, vegetables, and curds 
placed in a plate of paldsa leaves. I observed that 
these eatables were devoured with the greatest 
avidity by the man for whom they were'prepared, 
as if he had been nursing his appetite with the 
intention of doingfull justice to the feast. 

Monies. Williams. 

PHALANDI, JODHPUR, JESALMER, AND 
POKRAN. 

The town of P h a 1 a n d i is an interesting place 
to come across in such a desert country. The 
stone tracery of the houses in its principal streets 
is very beautiful, and it possesses a large apd well- 
built fort, the walls of which are over forty feet high. 
This fort has a small garrison, and its armament 
consists of a few antiquated field-pieces, which 
seemed quite unserviceable from rust and general 
neglect: in the centre of it there is a deep and 
capacious reservoir for water. The fort is com¬ 
manded, but at a distance of 5600 yards, by the 
Ekka Hill, on which one of my stations is situated. 

The city of Jodhpur lies at the foot of the 
Jail Ion which the fort is Bifcuated, and at its southern 
side; the greatest length from north to south is 
about miles, and the greatest breadth J of 
a mile. It is closed in on the north side by the 
fort, and on the east, south, and west by a high 
wall capable of mounting guns, having six gate¬ 
ways. It is a good specimen of a native city, and 
is kept fairly clean; there are many wells and 
three tanks: one of the latter, an artificial one 
(only completed last year), is very fine and larger 
its bed and sides being of paled masonry. 

The fort is built on a hill, the highest in the 
neighbourhood, rising 420 feet above the surround¬ 
ing country. There are two ro&ds leading up to 
the fort, which unite a few yards distant from the 
gateway, and turn a sharp corner before reaching 
the gate; both roads are well protected by guns. 
Besides this there are two other gates to be passed 
before the fort is gained,—the first a s mall yet 
strong one in a narrow pass between two rocks, 
and the second a large one approached by a steep 
ascent, well commanded by guns, * and, like the 
outer one, made difficult by being placed round a 
corner. Access to the fort from any other direction 
would be impossible, as the sides are sheer preci¬ 
pices of from two to three hundred feet. The coun¬ 
try below is commanded on all sides by the guns 
of the fort. There is a good-sized tank in the fort. 

The city of Jesalmer is much smaller than 
Jodhpur, its reported number of inhabitants being 
10,000; but, from all I could see and hear, the 
place was once in a far more flourishing state, and 
the ruins of its former greatness are yet to be seen. 
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The water-supply for the city is obtained from an 
adjoining lake, and when this fails, which is gene¬ 
rally the case early in June, good water has to be 
brought from the small village of Kisan Gha£, 
which is about three miles distant. There are 
numerous wells in the city, but the water is not 
good. The city used to be closed in by a rampart, 
now useless, as the wall is rapidly crumbling to 
pieces, and has fallen in in many places. 

The fort, once strong, is now in a dilapidated 
state, and would ill stand an assault; it contains 
no tank, but many wells. The Jaina temples in the 
fort are very fine, the carring in stone being 
exquisite: in fact this may be said of most of the 
houses in the city,—the doors, windows, and walls 
having more or less carving about them. The 
greater number of the inhabitants, who reside 
within the walls of the fort, consist chiefly of a 
mixture of Bh&ti BAjputs and Jains, and are, as a 
rule, great opium-eaters. 

The town of P o k r a n is on low ground, closed 
in by hills to the north, south, and west, and high 
groand to the east. Water is very plentiful in the 
nsighbourhood, and very good; the town pos¬ 
sesses three tanks, fine large ones, reported to con¬ 
tain water throughout the year; besides these 
there are many wells. There is a small fort in the 
town, well built and strong in appearance, but 
quite commanded by the adjacent hills. 

Close to the town is a large salt marsh about five 
or six miles in diameter, into which the drainage of 
the surrounding hills finds its way during the 
rains. From the water of this marsh, as also from 
that of another, somewhat larger in dimensions, 
near the village of Lowa (eight miles south-east), 
a small quantity of salt is reported to be obtained. 
—Mr. C. P. Torrens in Genl. Report, Gt, Trig. 
Survey , 1873-74. 

BHiLLS IN THE J?AnGS. 

The aboriginal B h i 11 & are now very few in 
number, and rarely met with except in the retinue of 
their chiefs: since, if warned of the approach of a 
stranger, they will desert their habitations at once, 


and if surprised in the woods will flee and hide, 
almost before one is aware of their presence. They 
are slighter and smaller than the other races, and 
are chiefly noticeable from their extreme blackness, 
wild appearance, and scantiness of clothing. They 
live chiefly in bough huts, which may otcen be 
met with deserted, the Bhtlls having strange su¬ 
perstitions, and at once migrating if they think 
their locality is unlucky or haunted. They will 
seldom remain a fortnight in one place. They feed 
on all sorts of vermin and garbage, —many roots, 
and all fruits, coming with them under the head of 
food. They are a dirty and most degraded race, 
having no notions of equity or honour. Their one 
happiness is to get drunk. At P i m p r i I saw the 
Bbill Raja or Nayak of that Ding. He is said to 
be the best of the lot, but even he is only sober in 
the early morning; he possesses an elephant, but 
the state he keeps up is very small. Besides the 
inhabitants proper, there are parties of Hindu and 
MusalmAn traders, called Banj&ras, who are 
continually bringing in salt and taking out rice, 
ndgli, and the like, carried in double bags by large 
droves of b ullocks. The whole of a family marches 
together, and they encamp at night within walls 
built up with the bags. The women are Tery well 
dressed, and have a sort of head-dress peaked st the 
back, over which the sdri passes.—Lieut. T, B. Gibbs, 
B.E., in QenL Report, Gt. Trig. Survey, 1873-74. 


TIBETAN FESTIVAL, 

It is the custom in Tibet for every monastery 
to have onoe a year a commemoration festival, 
daring which all the Lamas attached to it go 
through a performance which rather oddly com¬ 
bines the most seriously religious worship with 
great theatrical display, and even a certain amount * 
of comic acting. On these occasions the Lamas 
weara series of costly costumes, usually rich Chinese 
silks, curiously and handsomely embroidered, 
which they continually changeas the performance 
progresses- They also disguise themselves in 
masks to represent the heads of various animals. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


La. Langub st LmfcaiTUM hiitdousta.nis8 ix 1875. 
Revcte AnsneUe, par M. Garda de Tuwry, Membra de 
rinstitat, Profeeeear k PE'eote Sp&riale dee Longues 
Orientates vivaates, <fcc. 

This year the. Annual Review is, as usual, deplete 
with useful and interesting information. Labor, 
Debli, and Lakrtau are the principal centres of Hin¬ 
dustani literature; and the Mturhd'arOf or poetical 
section of the Attjwnan, in the first-mentioned 
place, where a committee of men skilled in gram- 
marandrhetoric has been appointed to examine the 


productions submitted to the Atyuman of the 
Panjab (whose patron is the Prince of Wales), has 
considerably increased its activity by holding nu¬ 
merous meetings where poets recite ghasfab, which 
are printed. 

A debt of gratitude is due to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjib, as well as to Major Hol- 
royd, the Director of Public Instruction, both of 
whom have zealously encouraged the establishment 
of this Muehd’ara. To prepare and to keep up 
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this poetical reunion the Maulawi Husain Az&d, 
Professor at the Government College of Labor, 
has, by the vigour and purity of his compositions 
and by the energy of his efforts, contributed more 
aid than any one else. Although Dehli is no 
longer the capital of India, it retains considerable 
literary importance; still that of Lalcnau is at pre¬ 
sent greater, because since the fend of the last 
century the decadence of the Mogul empire at¬ 
tracted to that city numerous poets and men of 
letters to obtain the patronage of the Nawab of 
Oudh. Hence the boast of the inhabitants of 
Laknau that their language is more pure than that 
of Dehli, and that their poets are more eminent, 

Urdft poets are as numerous as ever,—there are 
seventy-four in the Panjab alone. New works like¬ 
wise abound, which are nob, however, all poetic: 
one of the most important is the Nazm nlmamdlik , 
a translation from the Arabic on“ The organization 
of States,” made at the desire of the Pati&la Go¬ 
vernment and printed at Laknau. Beligious 
literature is well represented, not only from the 
Muhammadan, but also from the Christian point 
of view, by devotional and polemic writings ; 
and the ShahzMah Mirza Na^ir-uddin Haidar of 
Dehli will soon publish his Tdrikk-i Panjdb, an 
historical work of some pretensions, with detailed 
accounts of the successive governments. The Mirat 
' us-suldtin, or “ Mirror of Sultans,” has been care¬ 
fully printed in Dehli. Minor works on different 
subjects have also been published, and the list of 
TJrdti newspapers is as copious as in former years. 
Old works are being republished, e.g. the Hindi 
version of the Mahdbhdrata , the Yajur-veda, &c. 

The latest Hindustani books published in the 
Bombay Presidency were all printed in the city 
itself, except two Hindu mythological pamphlets— 
the Sivardtri Mdhdtmya, “Greatness of the night of 
Siva,” printed at Ahmad&b&d, and the Ki$a-i Sri 
Yal at PunA. M. Garcin de Tassy is justly indig¬ 
nant at the fantastic edition of the Diwdn of Wali 
’'’published at Bombay in 1290 (1873-74) by E&zi 
Ibr&him and Nuruddin, who, he says, were ap¬ 
parently not aware of his edition, printed at Paris 
in 1833, and, as he believes, the only one ever 
published before theirs. “Tn their preface they 
state that the copyists of this Diwdn have commit¬ 
ted many errors, but that this edition has been 
produced from several MSS. (from two to four, 

J ^ J *)j and that the text has been corrected” that 
is to* say altered, as may be easily seen. This pre¬ 
tended correction is in part owing to the opinion 
of the new editors that the Diwdn of Wali contains 
obsolete expressions, which, considering its date, 
is not surprising, and is incorrect, which may be 
true with reference to the present dialect of the 
north, hut is certainly false with respect to the 


archaic dialect of the Dekhan, or Dahhant. It is 
precisely this archaic style which imparts to the 
poetry of Wali a philological interest that adds to 
the, intrinsic value of these ghazals, resembling 
those of Hafiz, as much on account of the mystic 
thoughts abounding in them as on account of the 
frequently extravagant bnt varied figures of speech 
accompanying them. The editors seem, moreover, 
to have confounded the Wali surnamed Bahai 
rehUa, ‘the father of piebald poetry* (i.e. mixed with 
Indian and Persian words)— i.e . Shah Wali ullab, 
Dahkanl of Aurangabad—with Wali uddin of 
Ahmad&bad, a poet not mentioned by the original 
biographers whom M. de Tassy consulted in his 
Histoire de la Litterature hindoui et hindoustanie . • 

“ When I produced my edition of Wali,” he says, 
“ I had at my disposal six MSS. of his Diwcin , some 
of them very good, and I have given facsimiles .of 
them. Since that time I have acquired four more, 
one of which is excellent, coming from the imperial 
library of Dehli, and bears the seal of the Moghul 
emperor Muhammad Sb&h* These last MSS. 
agree with the first, and confirm the lections 
adopted by me. Thus my edition may be said to 
be authentic: for, contrary to the proceedings of the. 
new editors, 1 was careful not to change anything 
in the text, and to assure myself of its exactness by 
an attentive scansion of each verse; and I have 
scrupulously retained the archaisms and peculiar 
expressions of the south; the Hindustani of the 
Dekhan is, moreover, a distinct dialect, the peculiar 
rules and expressions whereof are given in special 
grammars. 

“‘The new editors have followed a method entire¬ 
ly opposed to mine; they wished to modernize and 
to septentrionalize the original text, and thus de¬ 
naturalized it. Not only have they adopted modern 
grammatical forms, but they have supplanted agreat 
number of Indian words by Persian ones current 
in the north. They have left not a single verse 
without some change, and but few pieces in the 
order generally adopted in my MSS. They have 
also omitted many pieces, my. edition containing 
453, whilst theirs has only 373, so that they 
have 80 less, although there are somo which do 
not occur in my edition.” M. Garcin de Tassy 
then proceeds to give three pages of the new and 
of his own edition, and shows how impudently the 
new editors have altered the original to suit their 
own notions. 

Like so many others, M. Garcin de Tassy is 
displeased with the wholesale importation of Eng¬ 
lish words into Hindudt&ni where there is not the 
least necessity for them, e.g. “ It is time for you 
to go to office,” rendered by Tumhari bffis (for, 
dqftar-khdnd) jdneki fcrni (for waki) %ai. Natives 
ought tp be like the ancient Arabs, who retained 
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only those Greek words which they could not 
render exactly; nevertheless Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
and some other writers in journals use many Eng¬ 
lish expressions, just as if Arabic and Sanskrit 
could not in the sciences and arts supply many 
words not existing in the colloquial, and even the 
formation of Persian or Sanskrit compounds would 
be better than to borrow from English. It is 
rather surprising that this intrusion of English 
words has not met with any resistance yet, and 
thus neither the Aligadh, the Bih&r, the Pun¬ 
jab, the Ajmir, nor other literary societies have 
taken measures to stop this torrent, which may 
ultimately so overwhelm Hindustani (Hindi and 
Urdti) that the labour of purification will be 
insurmountable, but which, if now undertaken, 
would not be more arduous than that of the 
Germans, who have, since the last war, redoubled 
their efforts to extirpate French words from their 
language, and have well-nigh succeeded, at least 
in hooks. 

The Review terminates, as usual,‘with obituary 
notices of the past year, and the first of them is 
naturally devoted to M. Garcin de Tassy’s personal 
loss in his own wife, an amiable and virtuous 
lady, a true patiorata, whose unchanging gentle¬ 
ness and attachment, proof against all trials, con¬ 
stituted his happiness during more than fifty-two 
years. After this little tribute to the memory of 
his spouse, the mortuary notices of a few scholars 
followThe poet Mir Babar-i Ali Anis died at 
Laknau in Deo. 1874, at the age of about eighty 
years. Iltndus Prichard died Jan, 1875 at Dhera 


Dhun, aged 40; he was the son of the celebrat¬ 
ed ethnographer, but himself produced several 
works to facilitate the study of Hindustani, and 
co-operated in the translation of a work on The 
Roman Ijaws. His career was at first a mili¬ 
tary one,—he fought in the campaign of the Pan¬ 
jab—and afterwards he became editor of the Debit 
Gazette; he wrote The Administration of India 
from 1850 to 1808, the first ten years of administra¬ 
tion under the Croton , 2 vols. 8vo, 1860. Mirzft Sa- 
lamat ’All Dabir of Laknau, known as a wit and 
poet, died there in March 1875. Lord Hobart, the 
patron of Muhammadan education, and General 
J ohn Briggs, editor of the Persian text of Ferishtah, 
and translator of it, as well as of several other 
works, died on the same day, April 27, 1875. F. G. 
Eichoff, a distinguished Indianist, author of Paral- 
tile des Lrtnguc8 de VEurope et dc Vhide , and of many 
more books, died May 10, 1875, aged 76 years; 
and on the 26th of the same month Dr. R. Sinclair, 
Director of Public Instruction in Ber&r, expired. 
His zeal in the cause of education was so great that 
during six years he raised the number of schools 
from'33 to 500, and his memory will long be 
cherished in Berar. Lastly, M. A. Sedillot expired 
in Paris on Dec. 2, aged 67. He occupied various 
positions at the College de France, as the adminis¬ 
trator of which he died, but his works on the 
sciences, and especially on the astronomy of the 
Arabs, secured him many admirers in France as 
well as abroad, among whom the celebrated Alex¬ 
ander von Humboldt was one. 

E. R. 


TRANSLATION OF THE INDICA OF ARRIAN* 
BY J. W. MCRINDLE, M.A., PATNA. 


I. The regions beyond the river Indus on 
the west are inhabited, np to the river C o p h e n, 
by two Indian tribes, the A s t aoeni and the 
Assaceni, who are not men of great stature 
like their brethren ou the other side of the In¬ 
dus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most 
Indians, They were in old times subject to 
the Assyrians, then after a period of Median 
rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to 
C y r u s the son of Oamhyses the tribute from 
their land which Cyrus had imposed. The 
Ny see an s, however, are not an Indian race, 
but descendants of those who came into India 
with Diony bus,— perhaps not only of those 
Greeks who had been disabled for service in the 
course of the wars* which Dionysus waged 


against the Indians, but perhaps also of natives 
of the country whom Dionysus, with their own 
consent, had settled along with the Greeks. The 
district in which he planted this colony he 
named N y s «e a,* after Mount N y s a, and the city 
itself N y s a. But the mountain close by the 
city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, 
is designated M e r o s, from the accident which 
befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysus are of course but 
fictions of the poets, and we leave them to the 
learned among the Greeks or barbarians to ex¬ 
plain as they may. In the dominions of the 
Assaceni there is a great city called Mas¬ 
sac a, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is an- 
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other city, Peucelaitis, which is also of 
great size and not far from the Indus. These 
settlements lie on the other side of the river 
Indns, and extend in a westward direction as far 
astheCophen. 

II. How the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to be India Proper, and 
the people who inhabit them to be Indians. 
The northern boundaries of India so defined are 
formed by Mount Taurus, though the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Taurus 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of Pamphylia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, intersecting the 
whole continent of Asia. The range bears' dif¬ 
ferent names in the different countries which 
it traverses. In one place it is called Para- 
pamisus, in another Emodus, and in a 
third I mans, and it has perhaps other names 
besides. The Macedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it Caucasus,—this 
being another Caucasus and distinct from the 
Scythian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions beyond Caucasus. 

On the west the boundaries of India are 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
it does by two mouths. These mouths are not 
close to each other, like the five mouths of the 
Danube, but diverge like those of the Nile, 
by which the Egyptian delta is formed. And so 
in like manner does the Indus make an Indian 
delta, which is not inferior in area to the Egyp¬ 
tian, and is palled in the Indian tongue P a 11 a 1 a. 

On the south-west, again, and on the south, 
India is hounded by the great ocean just men¬ 
tioned,, which also Forms its boundary on the 
east. The parts toward the south about Pat- 
tala and the river Indus were seen by Alexander 
and many of the, Greeks, hut in an eastern 
direction Alexander did not penetrate beyond 
the river Hyphasis, though a few authors 
have described the country as far as the river 
Gangepand the parts near its mouths and the 
city of P,a 1 i m b ot h r a, which is the greatest 
in India, and situated near the Ganges. 

HI. I shall now state the dimensions of India, 
and in doing so let me folio wEratosthenes 
of Cyrene as the safest authority, for this Era¬ 
tosthenes applied himself to descriptive geogra¬ 
phy. He states, then, that if a line be drawn 
from Mount Taurus, where the Indus .has its 


springs, along the course of that river and as 
far as the great ocean and the mouths of the 
Indus, this side of India will measure 13,000 
stadia. But the contrary side, which diverges 
from the same point of Taurus and runs along 
the Eastern Sea, he makes of a much different 
length, for there is a headland which projects, 
far out into the sea, and this headland is in 
length about 8,000 stadia. The eastern side of 
India would thus by his calculation measure 
16,000 stadia, and this is what he assigns as 
the breadth of India. The length, again, from 
west to east as far as the city of Palim- 
bo thra he sets .down, he says, as it had been 
measured by schoeni , since there existed a royal 
highway, and he gives it as 10,000 stadia. But 
as for the parts beyond they were not measured 
with equal accuracy. Those, however, who write 
from mere hearsay allege that the breadth of 
India, inclusive of the headland which projects 
into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, while the 
length measured from the coast is about .20,000 
stadia. But Ctesias of Cnidus says that 
India equals in size'all the rest of Asia, which is 
absurd;while Onesicritusas absurdly de¬ 
clares that it is the third part of the whole 
earth. Hearchus, again, says that it takes 
a journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India; while Megasthenes, who 
calls the breadth of India its extent from east 
to west, which others call its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth is 16,000 stadia, 
and that its length—by which he means its ex¬ 
tent from north to south—is, where narrowest, 
22,300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 
the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
be found in all Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges, and the Indus from which the 
country receives its name* Both are greater 
than the Egyptian Hil e aud the Scythian Da¬ 
nube even if their streams were united into 
one. I think, too, that even the Acesines 
is greater than either the Danube or the Nile 
where it joins the Indus after receiving its tri¬ 
butaries theHydaspes andthefiydraotes, 
since it is at that point so.much as 800 stadia 
in breadth. It is also possible that there are 
even many other larger rivers which take their 
corpse through India* , . 

IV. But I am unable to give with assur¬ 
ance of being accurate any information regard¬ 
ing the regions beyond the Hyphasis, since 
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the progress of Alexander was arrested bj that 
river. But to recur to the two greatest rivers, 
the Ganges and the Indus. Megas- 
tkenes states that of the two the Ganges 
is much the larger, and other writers who 
mention the Ganges agree with him; for besides 
being of ample volume even where it issues from 
its springs, it receives as tributaries the river 
Cain as, and the Erannoboas, and the 
Cossoanus, which are all navigable. It re¬ 
ceives, besides, the river Sonus and the Sit- 
t o c a t i s, and the Solomatis, which are also 
navigable, and also the Oondochates, and 
the Sambus, and the Magon, and the 
Agoranis, and the 0 malis. It farther re¬ 
ceives the Commenases, which is a very con¬ 
siderable stream, and the C a c o u t h i s, and the 
Andomatis, which flows from the dominions 
of the Madyandini, an Indian tribe. In 
addition to all these, it is joined by the A my s- 
t i s, which flows past the city Catadupa, and 
the Oxymagis from the dominions of a tribe 
called the Pazalro, and the Er renysis from 
the M a t h ae, an Indian tribe. Regarding these 
streams Megasthenes asserts that none of 
them is inferior to the M © a n d e r, even at the 
navigable part of its course; and as for the 
Ganges, why, it has a breadth where narrowest 
of one hundred stadia, while in many places it 
spreads out into lakes, so that when the country 
happens to be flat and destitute of elevations the 
opposite shores cannot be seen from each other. 
The Indus presents also, be says, similar char¬ 
acteristics. The Hy dr a otes, flowing from 
the dominions of the Cambistholi, falls into 
the A cesinesaffcer receiving the Hyphas is 
in its passage through the Astrybse, as well 
as the S aranges from the Ceoians, and the 
Neudrus from the Attaoeni. The Hy- 
d a s p e ft, again, rising in. the dominions of the 
Oxydr ac», and bringing withit the S i n &r n s, 
received in the dominion of the Arisp as, fails 
itsel finto the Aoesines, while the Acesines 
joins the I n d a s in the dominions of the M a 11 i, 
bat not until it has received the waters of a 
great tributary, the Toutapos. Augmented 
by all these confluents the Acesines succeeds 
in imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and stall retains it till it unites with the Indus. 


*Tfa e cwrigm al^m ofe^be^o&arwiee^feedered. Tbelol- 
xenwvee at oaoetbe lull, m 


The C o p h e n, too, falls into the Indus, rising 
inPeucelaitis, and bringing with it the M a- 
lantn s,and the S oast ns, and the Garroia. 
Higher up than these, the P a r e n n s and S a- 
p ar n u s, at no great distance from each other, 
empty themselves into the Indus, as does also 
the Soanus, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the Abissareans. 
According to Megasthenes most of these 
rivers are navigable. We ought not, therefore, to 
distrust what we are told regarding the Indus 
and the Ganges, that they are beyond com¬ 
parison greater than the Danube and the 
Nile. In the case of the Nile we know 
that it does not receive any tributary, hut that, 
on the contrary, in its passage through Egypt 
its waters are drawn off to fill the canals. As 
for the Danube, .it is but an insignificant 
stream at its sources, and v though it no doubt 
receives many confluents, still these are neither 
equal in number to the confluents of the Indus 
and G*a n g e s, nor are they navigable like them, 
if we except a very few,—as, for instance,, the 
Inn, and Save which I have myself seen. The 
Inn joins theD anub e where the Nori can s 
march with the Rhmtians, and the Sa ve in 
the dominions of the Pannonians,ata place 
whichis called Tan run n m. Some one may 
perhaps know other navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, but the number certainly cannot be great. 

V. Now if anyone wishes to state a reason 
to account for the number and magnitude of the 
Indian rivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay; for Megasthenes has given the 
names even of other rivers which beyond both 
the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 
into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there are eight and fifty Indian rivers which are 
all of them navigable. But even Megasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not travel over much of 
India, though no doubt he saw more of it than 
those who came with Alexander the son of Philip: 
for, as he tells us, he resided at the court of 
Sandra cott us, the greatest king in TnrHa , 
and also at the court of P or us, who was 
still greater than he.* Well, then, this same 
Megasthenes informs us that the Indians neither 


ebrcooiogy whereby Poms and SandraoottoM are made 
en rdvro uk<mr->* who was 
a greater Mnsr even than Pom.** 
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invade other men, nor do other men invade the 
Indians: for Sesostris the Egyptian, after 
having overran the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as far as Europe, re¬ 
turned home; andIdanthyrsnsthe Scythian, 
issuing from Scythia, subdued many nations of 
Asia, and carried his victorious arms even to the 
borders of Egypt; and Semiramis, again, 
the Assyrian queen, took in hand an expedition 
against India, but died before she could execute 
her design: and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionysus many traditions 
are current how he also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the 
days of Alexander. But of Hercules tradi¬ 
tion has but little to say. Of the expedition, 
however, which Bacchus led, the city of N y s a 
is no mean monument, while Mount Meros is 
yet another, and the Ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them¬ 
selves of marching to battle with drums and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dress such as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysus. On 
the other hand, there are but few memorials of 
Hercules, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that Hercules 
was not able to take the rock A o r n u s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a Macedonian vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their calling Parapamisu s—Oaucasns, 
though it had no connexion at all with Cauca¬ 
sus. Lx the same spirit, when they noticed a cave 
in the dominions of the Pa rap amis ad aa, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome¬ 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus¬ 
pended for stealing the fire. So also when they 
came among the Sibre, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
the Sib® were descended from those who be¬ 
longed to the expedition of Hercules and had been 
left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibse carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
of their oxen the representation of a club, 
wherein the Macedonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Hercules. But if anyone believes 
all this, then this must be another Hercules, for 
he oan neither be the Theban Hercules, nor the 
Tyrian, nor the Egyptian, nor even any great 
kingf who belonged to the upper country which 
lies not far from India. 


VI. Let me here digress to show that the 
accounts seem to be incredible which some other 
writers have given regarding the Indians beyond 
the Hyp has is, for the information about 
Iudia up to the Hypliasis given by those who 
were in Alexander’s expedition is not to be alto¬ 
gether distrusted: Megasthenes, for in¬ 
stance, tell us this wonderful story about an In¬ 
dian river:—that the name of it is the Silas; 
that it flows from a fountain called after the river 
through the dominions of the Silas a ns, who 
again are called after the river and the fountain; 
that the water of the river manifests this singular 
property—that there is nothing which it can 
buoy np, nor anything which can swim or float 
in it, but everything sinks down to the bottom, 
so that there is nothing in the world so thin 
and unsubstantial as this water. But to proceed. 
Bain falls in India during the summer,- es¬ 
pecially ou the mountains Parapamisus 
and Eraodus and the range oflmaus, and 
the rivers which issue from these are large and 
muddy. Bain during the same season falls also 
on the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged : and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum¬ 
mer to retreat in haste from the Acesines, 
because its waters overflowed the adjacent plains. 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Nile is subject to similar inunda¬ 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of ^Ethiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men¬ 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year as 
they, with a muddy current, which could not 
he the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 
mouth by the force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughout the hot season, J and 
that it shpuld flow from melting snow is all the 
more unlikely as snow cannot fall upon the 
Ethiopian mountains, on account of the burning 
heat; but that rain should fall on them; as on 
the Indian mountains, is not beyond probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 
unlike ^Ethiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Nile in ^Ethiopia and Egypt, breed croco¬ 
diles, while some of them have fish and mon¬ 
strous creatures such as are found in the Nile, 


t The words would bear another rendering—“ or possibly he may be some great Mug.” - % Of. Herodotus, IL 20-27- 
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with the exception only of the hippopotamus, I culture; and that the Indians worship the other 
though 0 n es i critu s asserts that they breed ] gods, and Dionysus himself in particular, with 
this animal also. With regard to the inhabit- j cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
ants, there is no great difference in type of j and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
figure between the Indians and the ^Ethiopians, j or, as the Greeks call it, the cordax ; and that he 
though, to be sure, the Indians who live in the j instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance in honour of the god, and to wear the turban; and 

to the ^Ethiopians, being of black complexion J that he taught them to anoint themselves with 
and black-haired, though they have not the j unguents: so that even up to the time of A 1 ex- 
nose so flat nor the hair so curly; while the an der the Indians were marshalled for battle to 

Indians who live further to the north are in per- the sound of cymbals and drums, 
son like the Egyptians, VIH. But when he was leaving India, after 

VII. The Indian tribes, Megasthenes tells having established the new order of things,* he ap- 

us, number in all 118. And I so far agree pointed, it is said, Spatembas, oneofhiscom- 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed panions and tbe most zealous of his imitators,§ 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise to be the king of the country, and that when 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he Spatembas died his son Boudyas succeeded 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he to the sovereignty; that the father reigned over 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty; 
tained between all the tribes. He tells us farther that the son of the latter, whose name was 
that the Indians were in old times nomadic, like Cradeuas, duly inherited the kingdom, and 
those Scythians who did not till‘the soil, bnt that thereafter the succession Was generally 
roamed about in their wagons, as the seasons hereditary, but that when a failure of heirs 
varied, from one part of Scythia to another, occurred in the royal house the Indians elected 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in their sovereigns on the principle of merit; but that 
temples; and that the Indians likewise had built Hercules, who is currently reported to have 
neither towns nor temples of the gods, but were come os a stranger into the country, is said to 
so barbarous that they wore the skins of such have been in reality a native of India; t hat this 
wild a nim a ls as they could kill, and subsisted on Hercules is held in especial honour by the Sou- 
the bark of trees ; that these trees were called in r a s e n i 7 an Indian tribe possessing two largo 
Indian speech tala, and that there grew on them, cities, Methor a and Cleisobora, while a 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a navigable river called the I o b a r e s flows 
fruit resembling balls of wool; that they subsisted through their country. But the dress which 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, this Hercules wore, Megasthenes tells us, resem- 
eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the com- bled that of the ThebanHercules, as the 
ing of Dionysus into India. That Dionysus, Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
however, when he came and had conquered the that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
people, founded cities and gave laws to these children bom to him in India (for, like his The- 
citdes, and introduced the use of Wine among ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
the Ind i a n s , as he had done among the Greeks, he had only one daughter; thft name of this 
and taught them to sow the land, himself sup- child was P a n d as a, and that the land in which 
plying seeds for the purpose,—either because she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Triptolemns, when he was sent by D e m e- Hercules entrusted her, was called after her, 
t e r to sow all the earth, did not reach these parts, Pandma, and that she received from the 
or this must have been some Dionysus who hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
came to India before Triptolemns, and gave the cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
people the seeds of plants brought under cnlti- consisting of about 130,000 men. Some Indian 
vation. It is also said that Dionysus first yoked writers say further of Hercules that when he was 
oxen to the plough, and made many of the going over the world and ridding land and sea 
Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
furni sh ed them with the implements of agri- in the sea an ornament for women, which even 

§ Or * tbe meet conversant with Bacchic matters. 1 
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to this day the Indian traders who bring their 
wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while it is even more greedily bought 
up by the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue margarita , But Hercules, it is said, ap¬ 
preciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with it the person 
of his daughter. 

Megasthenes informs ns that the oyster which 
yields this pearl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like bee-swarms: for oysters, 
like bees, have a king or a queen, and if any j 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, but 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
that the others can be caught. The fishermen 
allow’the fleshy parts of such as they catch to 
rot away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament: for the pearl in India is worth thrice 
its weight in refined gold, which is a metal Indian 
mines produce. 

IX. How in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Hercules reigued as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are 
of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years, and that on this subject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Hercules, whose daughter was bom 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and h# knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was £even years of age, in order 
that a race of kings * sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India; that 
Hercules therefore made her of suitable age for 
marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over which Pandaea reigned obtained 
Hus same privilege from her father. How to me 
it seems that, even if Hercules could have done 
things so marvellous, he must also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fret, if the age at which the women 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this 
is ‘quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the men's age,—that those who live 
longest die at forty; for where men so much 


sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 
they attain their prime sooner, the sooner their 
career of life is to end. It follows hence that 
men would there at the age of thirty be turn¬ 
ing old, and young men would at twenty he 
past the season of puberty, while the stage of foil 
puberty would be reached about fifteen. And, 
quite compatibly with this, the women’might be 
marriageable at the age of seven. And why net, 
when Megasthenes declares that the very fruits 
of the country ripen faster than fruits elsewhere, 
and decay faster ? 

From the time of Dionysus to Sandra- 
c o 11 u s the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years, but among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and an¬ 

other to 300 years, and another to 120 years. 
The Indians also tell us that Dionysus was 
earlier than Hercules by fifteen generations, 
and that except him no one made a hostile inva¬ 
sion of India,—not even Cyrus the son of 
Cambyses, although he undertook an expedition 
against the Scythians, and otherwise showed 
himself the most enterprising monarch in all 
Asia; hut that Alexander indeed came and 
overthrew in war all whom he attacked, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing to follow him . On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India. 

X. It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have - displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are cekbrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after ftaath. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the hanks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a 
time,—so destructive are the heavy rains which 
pour* down, and the rivers also when they over¬ 
flow their hanks and inundate the plains,—while 
those cities which stand on co mmandin g situa¬ 
tions and lofty eminences are built of brick and 
, mud; that the greatest - city in India is that 
’ which is called Pali mb othra* in the domi¬ 
nions ofthePrasians, where the streams of 
the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite, ; — 
the Gauges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas bang perhaps the third largest 
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of Indian rivers, though greater than the great¬ 
est rivers'elsewhere; hut it is smaller than the 
Ganges where it falls into it. Megasthenes 
informs ns that this city stretched in the in¬ 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
•side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was sir hundred feet in breadth 
=and thirty cnbits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and- 
3 iriy gates. The same writer tells ns farther 
this remarkable feet abont India, that all the 
Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. 
The Lace deem bnians and the Indians are 
here so far in harmony. The Lacedaemonian s, 
however, hold the Hel o t s as slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour; bnt the Indians do 
not even nse aliens as slaves, and much less a 
'countryman of their own. 

XL But farther: in India the whole people 
as divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the Sages, who are not so numer¬ 
ous as the others, bnt hold the supreme place 
of dignity and honour,—for they are under no 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
-contributing from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
dnty absolutely binding on them except to per¬ 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
•of the state. If anyone, again, has a private, 
sacrifice to offer, one of these sages shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
these sages the knowledge of divination among 
the Indians is exclusively restricted, and none 
but a sage is allowed to practise that art. They 
predict abont such matters as the seasons of the 
jekr, and any calamity which may befell the state; 
but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict,—either because divination 
does not* concern itself with trifling matters, or 
because to take any trouble about such is deem¬ 
ed unbecoming. Bpt if anyone fails thrice to 
predict truly, bo incurs, it is said, no farther 
penalty than being obliged to be silent for the 
future, and there is no power cm earth able to 
•compel that man to speak who has once been 
condemned to sQenoe. Theees^gea go n a ke d, 
living during winter in the open air to estjoy 
the sunshine, and during ga mmer , when the 
heat is too powerful, m meadows and few 
grounds under trees of such was! sm ih&i, as 


Nearchus tells us, the shadow which but one 
of them casts, has a circumference of five hun¬ 
dred feet, and is capable of sheltering ten thou¬ 
sand men. They live upon the fruits whicli each 
season produces, and on the bark of trees,—the 
bark being no less sweet and nutritious than 
the fruit of the date-palm. 

After these, the second caste consists Of the 
tillers of the soil, who form the most 
numerous class of the population. They are nei¬ 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities. In times of civil war the soldiers are 
debarred by use and wont from molesting the 
husbandmen or ravaging their lands: so that 
while the former are fighting and killing each 
other as they can, the latter may be seen close 
at hand tranquilly pursuing their work,—per¬ 
haps ploughing, or gathering in their crops, 
pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the herdsmen, both shepherds and neat¬ 
herds ; and these neither live in cities nor in 
villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They also are snbject to tribute, which they 
pay in cattle. It may be added that they scour 
the country in pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XIL The fourth caste consists of h a n d i- 
craftsmen and retail-dealers. These 
have to perform gratuitously certain public ser¬ 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war,—and not only so, but they even draw 
pay from the state. In this class a,re included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warriors, who are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life of 
supreme freedom and jollity. They have mili¬ 
tary duties,, and these only, to perform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the camp, who take c are of their horses, 
clean their artan* drive thefr efejfaahte, prepare 
their chariots, ted act as their charioteers. But 
they %ht as long as there is need to fight, and 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjoyment,—the pay which they receive from 
the state befog so liberal that they can main- 
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tain not only themselves, but others also, and 
that with ease. 

The sixth class consists of those called s n- 
perintendents. They oversee what goes 
on in country and town, .and report everything 
to the king where the people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self- 
governed, and it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false report;—but indeed no 
Indian is accused of lying. 

The seventh caste consists of the coun¬ 
cillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers this is a small class, but it is distin¬ 
guished by superior wisdom and justice, and 
hence enjoys the prerogative of choosing go¬ 
vernors, chiefs of provinces, deputy-governors, 
superintendents of the treasury, generals of 
the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and 
commissioners who superintend agriculture. 

The custom of the country prohibits inter¬ 
marriage between the castesfor in s tance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he is a herds¬ 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is permitted that the sage, and the sage alone, 
be from any caste: for the life of the sage is 
not an easy one, but the most miserable of all. 

XUI. The Indians hunt all ■wild animals 
in the same way as the Greeks, except the 
elephant, which is hunted in a mode altoge¬ 
ther peculiar, since these animals are not like 
any other animals. The mode may be thus de¬ 
scribed : The hunters having selected a level 
tract of arid ground, dig a trench all round, 
enclosing as much space as would suffice to 
encamp a large army. They make the trench 
with a breadth of five fathoms and a depth of 
four. But the earth which they throw out in 
the process of digging they heap up in mounds 
on both edges of the trench, and use it as a wall. 
Then they make huts for themselves by excavat¬ 
ing the wall on the outer edge of the trench, 
and in these they leave loopholes, both to admit 
light; and to enable them to see when their 
prey approaches and enters the enclosure. They 
then station within the trap some three or four 


of their best-trained she-elephants, and leave 
only a single passage to it by means of a bridge 
which they throw across the trench, and the 
framework of this they cover over with earth 
and a great quantity of straw, to conceal the- 
bridge as much as possible from the wild ani¬ 
mals, which might else suspect treachery. The 
hunters then go out of the way r and retire to. 
the cells which they had made in the earthen, 
wall. How the wild elephants do not in the day¬ 
time go near inhabited places, but in the night¬ 
time they wander about everywhere, and feed 
in herds, following as leader the one'who is. 
biggest and boldest, Just as cows follow hulls. 
As soon, then, as they approach the enclosure,, 
on hearing the cry ©f the females and catching: 
scent of them they rush at full speed in the 
direction of the fenced ground, and being ar¬ 
rested by the trench they move round its ■ edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, along which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of 
the wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the* 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants 
are within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 
the news, mount their most spirited- and best- 
trained elephants, and as soon as mounted ride 
off to the trap; but though they ride up to it 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till they are 
sorely pinched by hunger and tamed by thirst - r 
hut when they think they have been reduced 
to feebleness, then they set up the bridge anew 
and ride into the trap, when a fierce assault is 
in the first place made by the tame elephants 
upon those caught in the trap; then, as might 
be expected, the wild elephants, through loss of 
spirit and faintness from hunger, are overpow¬ 
ered. On this the hunters, dismounting from 
their elephants, bind with fetters the ends of 
the feet of the wild ones, which are by this 
time quite exhausted. Then they instigate the 
tame ones to chastise them with repeated blows, 
until, worn out with their sufferings, they fall 
to the ground. The hunters meanwhile,: stand¬ 
ing near them, slip nooses over their meoks and. 
mount them while they .are yet lying on the , 
ground j and, in order to prevent them shaking- 
off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, they 
make an incision all round their neck with a 
sharp knife and fasten the noose round in the 
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incision, so that they keep their head and neck ; 
quite steady by means of the wound, for if they j 
become restive and turn round, the wound is I 
galled by the action of the rope. Thus they j 
shun all violent movements, and, knowing that 1 
they have been vanquished, are now led in 1 
fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. But such as are feeble, or through vi¬ 
ciousness not worth keeping, their captors allow 
to escape to their old haunts; while those which 
they retain they lead to the villages, where at 
first they give them green stalks of com and 
grass to eat. The creatures, however, having 
lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; but the 
Indians standing round them in a circle, soothe 
and cheer them by chanting songs to the ac¬ 
companiment of the music of drums and cymbals, 
for the elephant is of all brutes the most intel¬ 
ligent. Some of them, for instance, have been 
known when their riders were slain in battle to 
have taken them up and carried them away for 
burial; others have covered them, when lying 
on the ground, with a shield; and others have 
borne the brant of battle in their defence when 
fallen. There was one even that died of re¬ 
morse and despair because it had killed its rider 
m a fit of rage. I have myself actually seen an 
elephant playing on cymbals, while other ele¬ 
phants were dancing to his strains: a cymbal 
Lad been attached to each foreleg of the perform¬ 
er, and a third to what is called his trunk, and 
while he heat in turn the cymbal on his trunk, 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc¬ 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and tbe horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the spiracles beside their tem¬ 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and 
never exceeds eighteen. The birth is single, as 
in the case of the mare, and is suckled till it 
reaches its eighth year. The elephants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them die prematurely of disease. If 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes are cured by pouring cows* milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 


of black wine; while their wounds are cured by 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by the Indians. 

XV. But the tiger the Indians regard as a 
much more powerful animal than the elephant. 
Nearchus tells us that he had seen the 
skin of a tiger, though the tiger itself he had 
not seen. The Indians, however, informed him 
that the tiger equals in size the largest horse, 
but that for swiftness and strength no other 
animal can be compared with it: for that the 
tiger, when it encounters the elephant, leaps up 
upon the head of the elephant and strangles it 
with ease; bnt that those animals which we our¬ 
selves see and call tigers are but jackals with 
spotted skins and larger than other jackals. 
In the same way with regard tc- ants also, 
Nearchus says that he had not himself seen 
a specimen of the sort which other writers 
declared to exist in India, though he had seen 
many skins of them which had been brought 
into the Macedonian camp. But M o g a s t h e- 
nes avers that the tradition about the ants 
is strictly true,—that they are gold-diggers, not 
for the sake of the gold itself, but because by 
instinct they barrow holes in the earth to lie in, 
just as the tiny ants of onr own country dig 
little holes for themselves, only those in India 
being larger than foxes make their burrows pro¬ 
portionately larger. Bat the ground is impreg¬ 
nated with gold, and the Indians thence obtain 
their gold. Now Megasthenes writes what he 
had heard from hearsay, and as I have no ex- 
acter information to give I willingly dismiss the 
subject of the ant.|| But about parrots Near¬ 
chus writes as if they were a new curiosity, 
and tells us that they are indigenous to India, 
and what like they are, and that they speak 
with a human voice; but for my part, since I 
have myself seen many parrots, and know others 
who are acquainted with the bird, I will accord¬ 
ingly say nothing about it as if it were still 
unfamiliar. Nor will I say aught of the apes, 
either touching their size, or the beauty which 
distinguishes them in India, or the mode in which 
they are hunted, for I should only be stating 
what is yell known, except perhaps the feet 
that they are beautiful. Regarding snakes, too, 
Near oh us tells us that they are caught in 
the country, being spotted, and nimble in their 
movements, and that one which P e i t h o the 
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son of Axitigenes caught measured about sixteen 
cubits, though the Indians allege that the largest 
snakes are much larger. But no cure of the 
bite of the Indian snake has been found out by 
any of the Greek physicians, though the Indians, 
it is certain, can cure those who have been 
bitten. And Hearchus adds this, that Alex¬ 
ander had all the most skilful of the Indians in 
the healing art collected around him, and had 
caused proclamation to be made throughout the 
camp that if anyone were bitten he should re¬ 
pair to the royal tent; but these very same men 
were able to cure other diseases and pains also. 
But with many bodily pains the Indians are not 
afflicted, because in their country the seasons are 
genial. But in the case of an attack of severe 
pain they consult the sages, and these seemed 
to cure whatever diseases could be cured not 
without divine help. 

XVI. The dress worn by the Indians is 
made of cotton, as Hear chus tells us,—cotton 
produced from those trees of which mention 
has already been made. But this cotton is 
either of a brighter white colour than any cot¬ 
ton found elsewhere, or the darkness of the 
Indian complexion makes their apparel look so 
much the whiter. They wear an under-garment 
of cotton which reaches below the knee halfway 
down to the ankles, and also an upper garment 
which they throw partly over their shoulders, 
aud partly twist in folds round their head. 
The Indians wear also earrings of ivory, but only 
such of them do this as are very wealthy, for all 
Indians do not wear them. Their. beards, N e- 
arohus tells us, they dye of one hue and 
another, according to taste. Some dye their 
white beards to make them look as white as pos¬ 
sible, but others dye them blue j while some again 
prefer a red tint, some a purple, and others a 
rank green. Such Indians, he also says, as are 
thought anything of, use parasols as a screen 
from the heat. They wear shoes made of white 
leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, while 
the soles are variegated, and made of great thick¬ 
ness, to make the wearer seem so much the 
taller. 

I proceed now to describe the mode in which 
the Indians equip themselves for war, premising 
that it is not to be regarded as the only one in 
vogue. The foot-solaiers carry a bow made of 
equaU ength with the man who bears it This 
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they rest upon the ground, and pressing against 
it with their left foot thus discharge the arrow, 
having drawn the string far backwards : for the 
shaft they use is little short of being three 
yards long, and there is nothing which can re¬ 
sist an Indian archer’s shot,—neither shield nor- 
breast-plate, nor any stronger defence if such- 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers 
made of undressed ox-hide, which are not so 
broad as those who carry them, but are about 
as long. Some are equipped with javelins 
instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is 
broad in the blade, but not longer than three 1 
cubits; and this, vfhen they engage in close fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield 
with both hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. 
The horsemen are equipped with two lances 
like the lances called sauma, and-with a shorter 
buckler than that carried by the foot-soldiers. 
But they do not put saddles on their horses,, 
nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in 
use among the Greeks or the Celts, but they fit 
on round the extremity of the horse’s mouth 
a circular piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded 
with pricks o-f iron or brass pointing inwards,, 
but not very sharp : if a man is rich he uses 
pricks made of ivory. Within the horse’s month 
is put an iron prong like a skewer,‘to which 
the reins are attached. When the rider then 
pulls the reins, the prong* controls the horse, and 
the pricks which are attached to this prong 
gcad the mouth, so that it cannot but obey the 
reins. 

. XVII. The Indians are in person slender and 
tall, and of much lighter weight than other men. 
The animals used by the common sort founding 
on are camels and horses and asses, while the 
wealthy use elephants,—for it is the elephant 
which in India carries royalty. The conveyance 
which ranks next in honour is the chariot and 
four; the camel ranks third, while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinction at 
all.^f But Indian women, if possessed of uncom¬ 
mon discretion, would not stray from virtue for 
any reward short of an elephant, but on receiv¬ 
ing this a lady lets the giver e'njoy her person. 
Nor do the Indians consider it any disgrace to* 
a woman to grant her favours for an elephant, 
but it is rather regarded as a high compliment 
to the ladies that their charms should be deemed 
worth an elephant. They marry without either 
idered' a disgrace.” 
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giving or. taking dowries, but the women, a£ 
soon as they are marriageable, are brought 
forward by their fathers and exposed in public, 
to be selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running, or by some one who excels 
in any other manly exercise. The people of 
India live upon grain, and are tillers of the soil; 
but we must except the hillmen, who eat the 
flesh of beasts of chase. 

It is sufficient for me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 
known, both Search us and Megasthe- 
n e s, two men of approved character, have re¬ 
corded. And since my design in drawing up 
the present narrative was not to describe the 
manners and customs of the Indians, but to 
relate how Alexander conveyed his army 
from India to Persia, let this be taken as a mere 
episode. 

XYHI. Alexander, then, as soon as the fleet 
had been built for him upon the banks of the 
Hydaspes, having selected all the Phoenicians 
and all the Cyprians or Egyptians who had fol¬ 
lowed him in the previous part of fch*s expedition, 
manned the ships with them, and chose the 
hands that were skilled in seamanship to be 
sailors and rowers. There were also islanders 
not a few in the squadron who had been bred to 
a seafaring life, together with men from Ionia 
and the Hellespont. The following officers were 
appointed to the command of triremes in this 
fleet:— 

Hephsestion, the son of Amyntor; Leonnatus, 
the son of Anteas; Lysimachus, the son of 
Agathocles ; Asclepiodorus, the son of Timander; 
Archon, the son of Clinias; Demonicus, the son 
of Athenseus; Archias, the son of Anaxidotus; 
Ophelas, the son of Silenus; and Timanthes, 
the son of Paniiades. These all belonged to 
Pella. 

From Amphipolis came—Nearchus, the son 
of Androtimns, who wrote a narrative of the 
voyage; Laomedon, the son of Larichus; and 
Androsthenes, the son of Callisfcratus. 

From Orestis came—Craterus, the son of 
Alexander; and Perdiccas, the son of Orontes. 

From Eordssa came—Ptolenueus, the son of 
Lagus; and Aristonous, the son of Pisseus. 

From Pydna came—Metron the son of Epi- 
charmus; and Nicarchi&es, the son of Simns. 

There were in addition to these—Attains the 
son of Andromenes, from Tymphaa; Peucestas, 


the son of Alexander, from Mieza; Peithon, 
the son of Crateuas, from Alcomense; Leonnatus, 
the son of Antipater, from JEgse ; Pantauchus, 
the son of Nicolaus, from Alorus; and Mylleas, 
the son of Zoilus, from Bercea.—These were all 
of them Macedonians. 

The following commanders were Greeks:— 
Medius, the son of Oxyfchemis, from Larissa; 
Eumenes, the son of Hieronymus, from Candia; 
Critobulus, the son of Plato, from Cos; Thoas, 
the son of Menodorus, from Magnes ; M©ander ? 
the son of Mandrogenes, also from Magnes; and 
Andron, the son of Cabelas, from Teos. 

There were two commanders besides from 
Cyprus—Nicoclees, the son ofPasicrates of Soli; 
and Nithaphon, -the son of Pnutagoras, of 
Salamis. 

There was also .one Persian commander— 
Bagoas, the son of Pharnouchas. 

The pilot of the ship which carried Alexan¬ 
der himself was Onesicritus, an Astypalsean, 
and the general secretary of the expedition was 
Euagoras, the son of Eucleon, a Corinthian, 
while Nearchus, the son of Androtimns, was 
appointed admiral of the whole fleet. He was 
by descent a Cretan, but settled in Amphipolis, 
which is on the river Strymon. And when all 
these arrangements had been made by Alexander, 
he sacrificed to the gods of his country, and 
those to whom the oracle had directed him to 
sacrifice, and to Poseidon and Amphitrite, and 
the Nereids, and Oceanus himself; and to the 
river Hydaspes, from which he was setting 
forth on his enterprise; and to the Acesines, 
into which the Hydaspes pours its waters; and 
to the Indus, which receives the waters of 
both; and he also gave an entertainment at 
which prizes for skill in music and gymnastics 
were contended for, and a distribution was 
made, to all the divisions of the troops, of the 
victims sacrificed on the occasion. 

XIX. But when every preparation had been 
made for departing, Alexander ordered Craterus, 
with a force consisting of horse- and foot, to 
go to the one side of the Hydaspes; while 
Hephsestion, in command of a still larger force, 
marched in a parallel line on the other side. 
Hephaestion took with him the elephants also, 
which were two hundred in number. Alex¬ 
ander himself took under his immediate com¬ 
mand the body of footguards called the hyp- 
aspists and all the archers, and those called the* 
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companion-cavalry,—a force consisting in all of 
8,000 men. Orders had been given to the troops 
under Craterus and Hephssstion prescribing, 
where, after marching in advance of the fleet, 
they were to wait its arrival. And Philip, 
whom he had appointed Satrap of this part of 
the country, he despatches to the banks of the 
Acesines, sending with him also a numerous 
force; for by this time 120,000 fighting men 
followed his b ann er, including those whom, he 
had led np from the sea into the interior, and 
also the recruits who from time to time were 
sent to his levies when he began to receive all 
sorts of barbaric tribes, however diversely armed. 
Then he weighed anchor and sailed down the 
Hydaspesas far as to its junction with the 
Acesines. Now the ships numbered alto¬ 
gether 1800, including the long narrow ships 
of war, the round-shaped roomy merchantmen, 
and the transports for carrying horses* and pro¬ 
visions to feed the army. But how the fleet 
sailed down the rivers, and what tribes A1 c x- 
ander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in jeopardy among the M a 11 i, 
and how he was wounded in their dominions, 
and how Peucestas and Leonnatus protected 
him with their shields when he fell,—all these 
incidents' have been recorded by me in the 
separate narrative written in the Attic dialect* 
My present object is, therefore, but to describe 
the voyage madebyNearchus, with the ex¬ 
pedition which sailed under his command, from 
the months of the Indus through the great 
ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, or, as 
others call it, the ErythrasafnSea. 

XX. Now of this voyage the following ac¬ 
count has been given by Nearchus. He 
states that Alexander had a great desire to have 
all the coast of the sea which extends from India 
to Persia circumnavigated, but that he hesit¬ 
ated to take the necessary steps, as he reflected 
on the length of the voyage, and feared lest the 
fleet coming, as might happen, to some desolate 
coast either destitute of harbours or incapable of 
furnishing adequate supplies, might thus be de¬ 
stroyed, and a great stain attaching itself thereby 
to his mighty deeds might tarnish all his good 
fortune; but that his eagerness to be ever doing 
something new and marvellous prevailed over 
aE his scruples; that he was, however, at a loss 
what officer to choose as not an incompetent 
i»nd to execute his designs, and at a loss, too, 


about tbe men put on board the fleet,—how, on 
their being despatched on such an enterprise, 
he could take away their fear that they were 
recklessly sent into open peril. Here Ne&rchus 
tells us that Alexander consulted with him 
whom he should select to lead the expedition, 
and that when Alexander had mentioned one 
officer after another, rejecting them all, some 
because they did not show readiness to face dan¬ 
ger ; -some because they were of a weak, irresolute 
temper; some because they were yearning after 
home,—making this and that objection to each 
in turn,—he then proffered his own services in 
these terms :—“ I, then, O king! undertake to 
lead the expedition, and, if God but help me, 
I will conduct the ships in safety, and the men, 
all the way to Persia, provided of course 
that the sea is navigable that way, and the task 
not beyond human capacity/’ To this, we are 
told, Alexander answered, in mere pretence, 
that he did not wish to expose any one for 
whom he had an affection to so much hardship 
and so much danger, but that Nearchus did 
not on that account withdraw his offer, but 
pressed its acceptance with the greater urgency $ 
that Alexander was, of course, much pleased 
with the ready devotion of Nearchus, and ap¬ 
pointed him to take the chief command of the 
expedition; that then, too, the troops destined 
for the voyage, and the oarsmen, alike were 
still more cheered in heart, feeling assured that 
Alexander would not send into palpable danger 
such a favourite as Nearchus nnless he was to 
be restored to him in safety. At the same time 
the great splendour with which the preparations 
were conducted, the gallant trim of the ships, 
and the obvious rivalries between tbe captains 
about their oarsmen and their crews, had 
roused to energy even those who formerly al¬ 
together shrunk back, and also inspired them 
with more salutary hopes of the whole enter¬ 
prise. And it much helped also, he adds, to 
give the men good heart, that Alexander him¬ 
self, taking the ships from both the mouths 
of the I n d u s, sailed out into the open main, 
and slew victims to Poseidon and all the other 
sea-deities, and presented magnificent gifts to 
propitiate the sea; and so the men, trusting to 
the immeasurable good fortune which had at¬ 
tended all the other projects of Alexander, 
deemed there was nothing he might not dare, 
nothing but would to him be feasible. 
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XXI. Now when the south-west monsoon 
•calmed,—which prevails' throughout all the hot 
season, blowing from the sea towards the land, 
and rendering navigation in these seas imprac¬ 
ticable,—it was then that the expedition started 
on the voyage in the year when Cephisidorns 
was Archon at Athens, on the 20th day of the 
month Boedromion, according to the Athenian 
mode of reckoning, but as the Macedonians and 
the Asiatics reckoned * * * in the 11th year 
.of the reign of Alexander. But Xearchus, 
before putting to sea, sacrifices to Zeus the 
Saviour, and also, as Alexander had done , 
celebrates a gymnastic contest. Then clearing 
out of harbour, they come the first day to 
moorings in the In du s near a great canal; and 
there they remain for two days. The place 
was called St nr a, and was distant about 100 
stadia from the harbour they had left. Clear¬ 
ing from this on the third day, they sailed on till 
they came to another canal, 30 stadia further 
down, in which the water was salt : for the 
sea, it seems, ran up into it, especially in flood- 
tides, and its waters at ebb-tides still remained 
mixed with those of the river. This place was 
♦called Can mar a. Sailing thence a distance 
of 20 stadia down the stream, they reach Cors¬ 
es t i s, and anchor, being still in the river. After 
clearing from this, they did not make much 
way, for a sunken reef revealed its presence at 
that part of the mouth of the Indus, and the 
waves were heard dashing with loud roar upon 
the beach, which was wild and rugged. They 
dug, however, a passage five stadia long through 
the reef where it was found to he soft, and 
through this steered the ships when the flood- 
tide came in from the sea. Then by a winding 
course of 120 stadia they gain Crocala, a 
Bandy island, where they anchor and remain till 
next day. Xear this place dwells mi Indian 
tribe called the Arabii, whom I have men¬ 
tioned in my larger narrative, stating that they 
derive their name from the river A r a b i s, wbich 
flows through their country to the sea parting 
them from the Or it®. On launching from. 
Crocala they had on their right hand a mountain 
which the inhabitants called Iros, and on 
their left a fiat island. As this island lay near 
the mainland shore it helps to form a narrow 
hay. Having quite cleared this passage they 
come to moorings in a harbour of great security, 
which Hearchus, .on finding itto be both spacious 


and otherwise convenient, designates ‘Alex¬ 
ander’s Haven.’ There is an island at the 
mouth of the harbour, about two stadia off. 
Its name is Bibacta, but the entire district 
is called S a n g a d a. That the place makes a 
harbour is all due to the island, which shelters 
it by forming a barrier against the sea. Here 
strong gales blew from seaward for a long time 
continuously, and Xearchus, fearing lest some 
of the barbarians might combine with a view to 
plunder the camp, fortified his position with a 
stone wall. Here they had to tarry four-and- 
twenty days. The soldiers—so Xearchus tells 
us—fished* for mussels and oysters, and what 
is called the razor-fish, all of these being of 
extraordinary size as compared with the speci¬ 
mens to be found in oar sea. He adds that 
they were here obliged to drink salt sea-water. 

XXH. As soon as the stormy weather was 
over they again put to sea, and having run 
fully 60 stadia they drop anchor off a sandy 
beaeh, not far from which lay a desert island, 
and here they anchored’in such a position that 
they were sheltered by this island, the name of 
which was Domae. Water was not procurable 
on the beach, but the men on going into the 
interior about 20 stadia found very good water. 
The voyage was resumed next day towards 
evening, when they sailed 300 stadia and reached 
S a r a n g a, where they anchor near the beach, 
and find water some eight stadia inland from it. 
Making from this they put into S a c a 1 i, a 
desert place, and anchor there. When again 
under weigh they sailed through between two 
cliffs which were so near each other that the 
blades of the oars grazed the rocks on either 
side, and then they drop anchor jn M orontor 
bari, having run 300 stadia. The harbour 
here was roomy, circular in shape, deep and well 
sheltered, but the entrance to it was narrow. 
It was called, in the language of the coun¬ 
try, ‘Women’s Haven,’ because a woman had 
been the first sovereign of the place. But when 
they were steering between the rocks we have 
mentioned they encountered heavy waves and 
a boisterous sea: for indeed it appeared a great 
feat to have steered their way through between 
the rocks and got eafo beyond them. When 
they put to sea they sailed on till the next 
day, having on their left hand an island making 
a barrier against the sea and lying so dose 
to the shore that the channel between the 
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shore and the island looked like a canal The 
length of this passage was altogether 70 stadia. 
Thickets of trees grew all along the beach, 
while the island was well shaded with wood of 
every description. ■ Towards morning they were 
clearing the island, having but scanty sea-room, 
as it was still ebb-tide. After running 120 
stadia they drop anchor at the mouth of the 
river Arab is. At its mouth there was a 
spacious and very fine haven, but the water was 
not drinkable, for where the Arabis discharges 
itself its waters become mixed with brine. They 
went therefore about 40 stadia higher up, and 
came upon a tank from which they supplied 
themselves with water, and then returned. The 
island near the harbour is high and bare. All 
round it oysters and fish of every kind are 
caught. This place marks the border where the 
dominions of the Arabii, tbe last people of 
Indian descent settled in this direction end, and 
where those of the 0 r i t begin. 

XXIII. On sailing away from the month of 
the Arabis they coasted along the shores of the 
Orifcse, and after making a way of 200 stadia 
drop anchor at Pagali, near a surf-beaten 
shore, where, however, a place was found afford- 
ing good anchorage. Here while one part of the 
crew was told off to remain on board, another 
part went on shore to fetch water. Xexfc day 
they unmoored at dawn, and making 400 stadia 
drew to shore as evening fell, at Cabana, 
where they anchor off the beach, which was quite 
barren. Here there was a heavy surf, and the 
ships were tossed np and down by great surging 
billows. In the course of this last voyage the 
fleet had been canght in a heavy gale which blew 
from seaward, when two ships of war and one 
of the light craft were totally lost. All the 
hands on board, however, saved themselves by 
swimming, as tbe vessels at the time of the dis¬ 
aster were closely hugging the shore. They 
cleared from Cabana about midnight, and sailed 
on till they gained C ocala, 200 stadia distant 
from the last port. The ships rode at their 
moorings off shore, but Hearohus having order¬ 
ed the crews to disembark allowed them to 
bivouac on the beach, for as they had suffered 
much distress at sea they longed for some repose. 
The camp was fortified for defence against the 
barbarians. It was in this part of the country 
that Leonnatus, whom Alexander had appointed 
to reduce and govern the O r i 18e, overcomes 


these barbarians, and tbe neighbouring tribes 
who helped them, in a great battle, wherein he 
slew 6,000 of them, and all their leaders. But 
fifteen of the horsemen who were with Leonna¬ 
tus, and some of the foot-soldiers, though not 
very many, were slain. Among th e number was 
Apollophanes, tbe Satrap of the Gedro- 
sians. But all this has been recorded in my 
other history, and also how Leonnatus for this 
service was crowned by Alexander with a 
golden crown in presence of the Macedonians. 
In this place-grain was, by Alexander’s orders, 
distributed to vict aal the fleet, and sufficient stores 
were put on board to last for ten days. Here 
also the ships damaged during the voyage were 
repaired, while all the sailors that Hearchus 
considered to be too slack at their work he 
made over to Leonnatus to he led on foot into 
Persia ; but at the same time he made good his 
complement of hands by taking in exchange 
efficient men from the troops under Leonnatus. 

XXIV.—From this port they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having run 500 stadia drop 
anchor near a river much swollen with rain. 
This river was called the Tomerus, and there 
was an estuary at its mouth. The flats ly¬ 
ing near the shore were peopled with men, who 
lived in close stifling huts. The savages when 
they saw strangers sailing towards them were 
filled with astonishment, and spreading along 
the beach marshalled themselves as if to repel 
by force any who should attempt to land. They 
carried thick spears about six cubits in length— 
which were not tipped with iron heads, but were 
hardened at the sharp end by being charred, 
which served the same purpose. The number 
of the enemy was about 600. How when Hearchus 
saw them keeping their ground and arrayed 
for battle, he ordered the ships to keep riding 
at anchor within shot of them, so that the ar¬ 
rows discharged from on board might carry 
to land; for the spears of the barbarians, which 
were thick, were evidently adapted for close 
fight, but not at all formidable if used as mis¬ 
siles. Then he gives orders that such of the 
soldiers as were lightest and most lightly equip¬ 
ped, and expert in swimming, should swim to 
shore at a preconcerted signal. Orders were 
given that when any one had swum ^ so for that 
he could stand in the water, he was to wait for 
his next neighbour, and not set forward to 
attack the barbarians, until a phalanx could be- 
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formed of three men deep. That done they were 
to rush forward shouting the war-cry. Then 
those who were told off for this service at once 
threw themselves from the ships into the sea, 
and swam fast, and stood in order, and forming 
themselves into a phalanx rushed to the charge 
with loud shouts; while those on hoard shouted 
in concert and attacked the barbarians, with 
arrows and missiles shot from engines. Then 
the barbarians, terrified by the bright flashing 
of the arms and the rapidity of the landing, and 
hit by the arrows and other missiles, since they 
were half-naked, fled without making the least 
attempt at resistance. Some perished in the 
flight, others were taken prisoners, and some es¬ 
caped to the mountains. Those captured were 
thickly covered with hair all over the body as 
well as the head, while their nails resembled 
the claws of wild beasts, for they were said 
to use their nails like iron, and to be able to 
rip up fish with them, and split the softer kinds 
of wood. Harder things they cq.t with sharp 
stones, for they had no iron. As clothing they 
wore the skins of wild beasts, and some even 
the thick skins of large fishes. 

XXV. After this action they haul the ships 
to shore, and repair all the damaged ones. 
On the sixth day they launched again, and 
sailing 300 stadia- reach a place which lay 
on the farthest confines of the Oritse, called 
M a 1 a n a. Now the Oritse who dwell in the 
interior dress like the Indians, and use similar 
weapons, though they differ from them in lan¬ 
guage and “customs. The length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Arabii was 1000 stadia, 
reckoning from the place from which they 
had started; and the length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Oritse was 1600 stadia. 
Nearchus informs us that the shadows of those 
who sail along the Indian coast (for after this 
Indians are no longer met with) fall differently, 
for when they happened to sail a great distance 
southward their shadows were observed to fall 
to southward, also. But when the sun had 
gained the meridian, nothing was seen to cast 
any shadow at all. And of those stars which 
they had seen before high above the horizon, 
some vanished altogether out of sight, while 
others—that-is those which had always before 

* As Nearchus could not possibly have witnessed this 
phenomenon, and yet is a writer of unquestionable veracity, 
the passage is a puzzling one, and various explanations of 
it have been offered. One is to the effect that Arrian may 


been visible—seemed to be near the earth, now 
setting, and, immediately after, rising again.* 
And Nearchus here appears to me to be stating 
what is not unlikely : for at S y e n e also, 
which is in Egypt, a well is shown where at 
the time of the summer solstice no shadow is 
cast at noon; and in Meroe, too, objects are 
shadowless at that season of the year. It is 
therefore likely that similar phenomena occur 
also among the Indians, as they live to the 
south, and this would be more especially the 
case in the Indian Sea the further south it 
goes. This may be taken- as the real truth of 
the matter. 

XXVI. Next to the Oritse in the interior 
live the Gedrosians, through whose country 
Alexander had the greatest difficulty in leading 
his army, and where his sufferings surpassed all 
he had experienced in all the rest of his expedi¬ 
tion. Bnt all the details concerning this I have 
set down in my larger work. Below the Ge¬ 
drosians and along the sea-coast lives a people 
called the Ichthyophagi. Along their 
coasts they were now steering. On the first 
day, about the second watch, they set sail, and 
put into Bagisara. The distance run was 
600 stadia. In the place they found a harbour 
with good anchorage, and a small town called 
P a s i r a, distant 60 stadia from the sea, the peo¬ 
ple living thereabout being called Pasirians. 
But unmooring early next morning they double 
a headland which projected far out into the sea, 
and was high and precipitous. Here having dug 
wells and found but a scanty supply of water 
which was bad, they rode at anchor that day, be¬ 
cause there was a high surf along the shore. They 
leave the place next day and sailed till they reach¬ 
ed C o 11 a, having run 200 stadia. Weighing 
thence at morning-tide they made Oalybi, 
after sailing 600 stadia, and there cast anchor. 
There was a village near the beach, around which 
grew a few palm-trees, the dates on which were 
still green. There was an island about 100 
stadia off the shore, called C a r n i n e. The vil¬ 
lagers, by way of showing their hospitality, 
bring presents of sheep and fish to Nearchus, 
who .says that the mutton had a fishy taste, 
like the flesh of sea-birds : for the sheep fed 
on fish, there being no grass in the place. Next 

have had before him a text of the work by Nearchus 
interpolated or otherwise corrupted by the Alexandrian 
geographers, who, following Eratosthenes, believed that 
India lay between the tropics. 
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day, having sailed 200 stadia, they cast anchor 
near the shore, where there was a village 30 
stadia off, named 0 i s s a. The coast was, however, 
called Oar bis. There they find little boats 
such as might belong to fishermen of scanty 
means, but the men they did not see, for they 
had taken to flight on seeing the ships anchor¬ 
ing. There was no grain in the place, and 
the stock of provisions for the expedition had 
run short. So they put some goats on board 
and sailed away. After doubling a steep pro¬ 
montory which projected about 150 stadia into 
the sea, they drew to land and cast anchor in a 
well-sheltered haven. They found water in the 
place, which was inhabited by fishermen. The 
harbour was called Mosarna. 

XXVII. From this place they took on board, 
Nearchus tells us, as pilot of the fleet, a Gedro- 
sian called Hydraces, who undertook to conduct 
them as far as Carmania. Thenceforth 
until they reached the Persian Gulf their 
course was not difficult, and lay in parts more 
spoken of. Departing at night from Mosarna 
they sail 750 stadia, and reach the coast of 
Balomon. They touched next at Bar na, 
a village which lay at a distance of 400 stadia. 
Many palm-trees were found there, and a 
garden wherein grew myrtles and other flowers, 
from which wreaths were woven by the villagers. 
Here for the first time they saw trees under cul¬ 
tivation, and the people somewhat better than 
mere savages. Leaving this they reach Den, 
drobosa, by a circuitous course of 200 stadia, 
and anchor out at sea. They sailed again about 
midnight, and running about 400 stadia made 
the haven of 0 o p h a s. The inhabitants were 
fishermen, and the boats they used were small, 
sorry things. They did not row in the Greek 
style with oars fixed to the side by means of 
thole-pins, but, as in a river, with paddles 
which they thrust into the water, now on this 
side and then on that, Hke men digging the 
ground. There was much water in the haven, 
and it was quite pure. But about the first watch 
they bore away from the place, and having run 
a course of 800 stadia put into C y i z a, where 
the strand was bare and rugged. They did not, 
therefore,, land, bat dined on board' ship. They 
s$fc forth again, and having sailed 500 stadia 
came to a little town built on a rising ground 
not far from the beach. And Nearchus having 
observed that the land bore signs of cultivation, 


he turns to Arehias (the son of Anaxidotus 
of Pella, who was accompanying Nearchus on 
the voyage, being a Macedonian of high, rank) 
and says to him that the place must be captured, 
for the inhabitants, he thought, would not of 
their own free-will supply the fleet with provi¬ 
sions, while it would not be possible to take 
what they required by open force, but a siege 
would be necessary, wbicb would cause delay, 
and they were already short of provisions. He 
added that the land must undoubtedly produce 
com, as they could see a luxuriant crop grow¬ 
ing not far from the beach. When this proposal 
was agreed to, he orders all the ships except one 
to be made ready as if for sailing, and Arehias 
made all the arrangements for this; but be himself 
being left behind with a single ship went to take, 
as.be pretended, just a look at the town- 

XXVIII. But when be approached the walls 
the inhabitants hospitably brought out to him 
a present of tunny-fish broiled in pans: for 
though they were the last of the Ichthyo* 
p h a g i, yet they were the first of them they 
had met who did not eat fish raw; and they 
brought also little cakes and dates. He told 
them that he accepted their gifts with much 
pleasure, but wished to have a look at their 
town, and they accordingly gave him leave to 
enter. But when he was within the gates he 
ordered two of his archers to seize the postern by 
which they had entered, while be himself, with 
two others and an interpreter, mounting to the 
top of the wall, made thence a signal to Arehias 
and his men, for it had been arranged that the 
one party should make a signal, and the other, 
on seeing it, execute the given orders. Now 
the Macedonians, when they saw the signal, at 
once ran their ships ashore and quickly jumped 
into the sea; while the barbarians, alarmed at 
these movements, ran to arms. The interpreter 
thereupon who was with Nearchus ordered 
them to give provisions to the army if they 
wished to save their town. But they said they 
had none, and at the same time attacked the 
wall. But the archers who attended on Near* 
chus kept them in check by shooting down 
arrows npou them from above. When they 
came to know, however, that their town was 
already occupied, and could in a short, time be 
pillaged, they then entreated Nearchus to take 
the corn they had, and go off without destroying 
the town. But Nearchus orders Arehias to take 
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possession of the gates and the adjacent parts 
of the wall, while he himself despatches men to 
look after the grain, and see whether the people 
wotdd show it withont any attempt at evasion. 
And they showed a great quantity of flour made 
by grinding roasted fish, and also a little wheat 
and barley, for they dieted upon fish, to which they 
added wheaten loaves' by way of a relish. But 
vfhen they showed their stores the soldiers sup¬ 
plied themselves therefrom. They then return¬ 
ed to the ships, put out to sea, and cast anchor 
near a promontory which the people of the place 
considered sacred to the Sun, and the name of 
which was Bagia. 

XXIX. They set sail from this place about 
midnight, and after a voyage of 1000 stadia 
put into Talmena, where they found a har¬ 
bour with good anchorage. They sailed thence 
toCanasis, a deserted town 400 stadia off, 
where they discover an artificial well, and where 
palms were growing wild. These they cut down, 
and nsed the pith as food, since provisions were 
short in the fleet; and being now sore pinched 
with hunger they sailed all day and all night, 
and then drop anchor off a desolate coast. But 
Nearchus, fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the 
ships to be moored at a distance from shore. 
From this they sailed away and reached 0 a n a- 
te, when they anchor, after making 850 stadia. 
This place has a spacious beach and some 
small canals. They sailed again, and having 
made 800 stadia reach T r o e s, where they an¬ 
chor. They found in the place some miserable 
little villages. The inhabitants deserted their 
huts, and the soldiers found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree. Seven camels had been left 
behind, which they killed for food. Launch- 
hog again about the dawn of day, they made 
300 stadia, and come to anchor at D a g a s ir a. 
The people thereabouts were nomads. Putting 
again to sea, they sailed all night and all day 
withont taking any rest. Having thus accom¬ 
plished a voyage of 1100 stadia^ they left behind 
themiheshoresofthelchthyophagi, where 
they suffered greatly from the want of necessary 
food. They did not anchor cm the beach, on 
account df the heavy surf, hut rode at anchor out 
in water. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Ichthyophagi was not much 
short of 10,000 stadia. These Ichthyophagi 
subsist cm what their name is derived from,—fish. 


Yet only a few of them fish out in the deep, 
for boats to do it with are scarce, and the art of 
fishing is unknown. Generally speaking, they 
are indebted for their fish to the ebb-tide. To 
take advantage of it, they make for themselves 
nets which are mostly two stadia in length. 
These they weave from the bark of tbe palm-tree, 
twisting the fibres like flax. Now when the 
sea retires from the land, tbe parts left dry 
are generally found to be without fish, while 
the hollows, which of course retain some water, 
swarm with them. The fish are generally 
small, though some are of considerable size: 
these they catch with their nets. The more 
delicate kinds they eat raw as soon as they 
are taken out of the water, but the large and 
coarser kinds they dry in the sun, and when 
sufficiently dried grind into a sort of flour, from 
which they make bread. They bake also cakes 
from this flour. The cattle, as well as the men, 
eat the dry fish, for there are no meadows in the 
country, nor grass at all. Bnt in many parts 
they fish also for crabs and oysters and mussels. 
Natural salt is found in the land * * * from these 
they make oil. Some of the tribes inhabit deso¬ 
late tracts which are so utterly sterile that they 
hear neither trees nor even wild fruits. These 
poor wretches have nothing but fish to live on. 
A few of them, however, sow some part of their 
land, and use the produce to eat for zest along 
with their fish, which forms the staple of their 
diet. The better classes build houses of whale¬ 
bone, which they collect from the carcases of 
whales cast ashore, and use instead of wood. 
The doors are formed of the broadest bones they 
can find. The poorer members, who form the 

„ . m . _( . t * 


houses with the backbones of fish. 

YTiT Whales of vast sine freqnent the outer 
ocean, and other fish larger than those kinds 
which are found in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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allayed their fears and reanimated their cour¬ 
age, and then gave orders that the prows of 
such ships as were sailing near him should be 
turned towards the point of danger, as in a sea- 
fight, while the rowers should at the same time 
raise the battle-cry, and swell the sound by 
pulling quick strokes as noisily as possible. 
The men, thus emboldened, sailed as they were 
directed, when the signal agreed on was given, 
and when they were now nearing the monstrous 
creatures they shouted as loud as they could 
bawl, and blew the trumpets, and made all the 
noise they could with the oars in rowing; the 
whales, accordingly, which were seen near the 
prows of the ships, being terror-struck, dived 
down into the abyss, and then soon after rose 
again to the surface, emerging behind the fleet, 
all the while spouting up the waters most lustily. 
There was great exultation among the men 
at their unexpected deliverance, and Nearchus 
was praised for his boldness and presence of 
mind. He adds that whales are sometimes 
stranded on many parts of the coast where the 
ebb-tide leaves them in shallow water, prevent¬ 
ing their escape; but that some are also forcibly 
cast out on laud by violent storms, and so perish 
and rot away, till their flesh gradually drops off, 
and leaves the bones bare, which are applied 
to building purposes. Their larger ribs make 
suitable bearing-beams for houses, while the 
smaller ones serve for rafters; and as for the 
jaw-bones, doors are made of them, as they are 
often found so big as to measure five-and-twenty I 
cubits. 

XXXI. When they were sailing along the 
coast of the Ichthyophagi they hear a re¬ 
port about an island which is distant from the 
mainland about 1QQ stadia and uninhabited. The 
people in the parts about said that it was sacred 
to the Sun and called No sal a, but that no 
one was willing to go to the island and land on 
it, and that whoever was unawares carried to 
it was never more seen. But Nearchus men¬ 
tions that one small boat belonging to his fleet, 
maimed with an Egyptian crew, disappeared not 
far from this island, and that the commanding 
officers thereupon declared that they had dis¬ 
appeared) because they had landed on the island 
in ignorance of the danger of so doing. Near- 
us, however, despatches a galley of thirty “oars 
to round the island, ordering the men not to 

upoty the island* but to sail as dose by the 


shore as they could, and to call out to the men, 
shouting aloud the name of the steersman or 
any one else they chanced to remember. Near¬ 
chus then tells us that, as no one answered to 
their call, he sailed to the island and compelled 
the sailors, much against their will, to land, and 
that he landed himself, and proved that the 
story about the island was an empty myth. He 
states also that he heard another story about 
the island.—It had been at one time the abode 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, 
he could not learn. It was her wont to have 
intercourse with any man who approached 
the island, when she changed him from a man 
to a fish and then cast him into the sea. The 
Sun. however, being displeased with the Ne¬ 
reid, ordered her to remove from the island, and 
she agreed to do so, but begged to be cured 
of her malady, and the Sun granted her re¬ 
quest. Thereupon she took pity on the men. 
whom she had changed to fish, and changed 
them again from fish into men, and from these 
men the race of the Ichthyophagi de¬ 
scended in nnbroken succession down to the 
time of Alexander. Now Nearchus, to my 
thinking deserves* no credit for expending so 
much time and talent in proving the falsehood 
of these stories, which is np ha,rd thing to do, 
aware as I am what a sorry task it is to select 
old-world stories for the purpose of refuting 
them. 

XXXII. Beyond the Ichthyophagi, in the 
interior, the Gedrosians inhabit a region 
which is a baleful desert of sand. Here the 
army of Alexander, and Alexander himself, suf¬ 
fered many hardships, as has been already re¬ 
lated in my other narrative. But when the ex¬ 
pedition reached the first port in Carmania, 
after leaving the Ichthyophagi, they rode at 
anchor out at sea, ‘when they moored for the 
first time in Carmania; because a violent snrf 
spread along the shore and far out to sea. There¬ 
after they no longer sailed as before, towards 
the setting sun, but the prows were pointed 
rather to the north-west. Carmania is better 
wooded and produces better fruit than the 
country of the Ichthyophagi and the O.ri- 
t se, and is more grassy and better supplied with 
water. They anchor next at B a d o s, a place in 
Carmania, with inhabitants, where grew many 
sorts of cultivated trees, though not the olive-*. 
, and where also the vine throve well and com was 
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produced. Sailing thence they ran a course 
of 800 stadia, and anchor off a barren coast, 
whence they descry a headland projecting far 
out into the sea. The extreme point of this seem¬ 
ed to be about a day's sail off. Those who knew 
these parts said that this cape belonged to Ara¬ 
bia and was called M a c e t a, whence cinnamon 
and similar products are exported to the Assy¬ 
rians. And from this coast where the fleet was 
now riding at anchor, and from the headland 
which they saw right opposite projecting into the 
sea, the Gulf (in my opinion, which is also that 
of Nearchus) extends up into the interior, and 
is probably the Erythraean Sea. Now 
when they saw this headland, Onesicritus, the 
chief pilot, advised that they should direct their 
course towards it, so that they might not he 
exposed to hardships in making their way along 
the Gulf; but Nearchus replied that Onesicritus 
had but little sense if he did not know for what 
object Alexander had despatched the expedi¬ 
tion : for he had not sent it because it would be 
impossible for him to preserve the army if the- 
whole of it marched by land, but because he 
wished them to examine the shores which the 
ships would visit in the course of the voyage, 
nnd the harbours also , and the islets, and to sail 
round the coast of any hay that might be dis¬ 
covered, and to ascertain how many seaport 
towns there were, and whether any parts were 
fertile, or any desert. They ought not, there¬ 
fore, tc lose sight of this object, considering 
that they were now near the end of their toils, 
and especially that they were no longer ill 
provided for the voyage. He feared, more¬ 
over, since the headland stretched towards the 
south, lest they should find the country there 
a mere desert, without water, and scorched with 
a blazing sun. This argument prevailed, and 
it appears to me that by this counsel Nearchus 
saved the expedition, for by all accounts that 
headland and the regions adjacent are desert and 
without water. 

XXX III. So then they quitted that shore 
and kept sailing close to land, and after they 
had made about 700 stadia they came to anchor 
on another shore called Neoptana, and to¬ 
wards morning they put again to sea, and after 
sailing 100 stadia anchor at the mouth of the 
river An am is. The surrounding eountry 
was called Hartnozia. It was a charm** 
mg place, and bore every product except only 


the olive. Here they disembarked and gladly 
reposed from their manifold toils, bethinking 
them of what they had suffered at sea, and on 
the coasts of the Ichthyophagi, and recalling the 
utter sterility of the region, and how savage 
the inhabitants were, and the straits to which 
they had themselves been reduced. And some 
of them, leaving the shore, advanced into the 
interior, straggling from the main body, in search 
one of this thing and another of that, when lo! 
a stranger appeared in view wearing a Grecian 
mantle and dressed in other respects as a Greek, 
and who spoke the Greek tongue. Those who 
met him declared that on first seeing him they 
actually wept, so strange did it appear to them, 
after so many sufferings, to see once more a man 
from Greece, and to hear the speech of Greece. 
Thy asked him whence he came, and who he 
was. He replied that he had straggled from 
the army of Alexander, and that the army and 
Alexander himself were not far off This man 
they lead with shouts of exultation to the pre¬ 
sence of Nearchus, to whom he told everything, 
and reported that the army and the king were 
a five days’ march distant bom the sea. He 
stated also that he would introduce the governor 
of the district to Nearchas, and he introduces 
him accordingly. And Nearchus consults with 
him how he can go up to meet the king. Then, 
before setting out, he returned to the fleet, and 
next morning ordered the ships to he hauled up 
on the beach, partly that such as were damaged 
might he repaired, and partly as he thought of 
leaving here the greater part of his squadron. 
He therefore fortified the roadstead with a double 
palisade, and also with a rampart of earth, and 
a deep trench extending from the banks of the 
river to that part of the beach where the ships 
had been hauled up. 

XXXIV. But while Nearchus was making 
all these arrangements, the governor having 
learned that Alexander was very anxious about 
the fate of this expedition, made no doubt that 
he would receive some great boon from Alex¬ 
ander should he be the first to bring him the 
news that the fleet was safe, and that Nearchns 
would soon appear in person before him. Accord¬ 
ingly he rode off by the shortest route, and an¬ 
nounces to Alexander that Nearchus is on his 
way bom the ships. Then Alexander, though 
he doubted the report, naturally enough rejoiced 
to hear such tidings; hut as day after day passed 
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by without bringing Nearchus, and Alexander, 
on comparing the time since the news was 
brought, no longer thought the tidings cre¬ 
dible, while those that were sent out one after 
another to the rescue of Nearchus, after going 
a short distance and finding nothing, had 
returned without news, and those who had 
gone further and had missed Nearchus and 
his companions had not yet returned, then 
Alexander, forsooth, orders the man to be put 
under arrest, on the ground that he had brought 
baseless intelligence, and raised joyful hopes 
only to disappoint them. But Alexander, as 
his looks evidently showed, was struck to the 
heart with great sorrow. In the mean time,how¬ 
ever, some of those who had been despatch¬ 
ed in search of Nearchus, taking with them 
horses and wagons for the conveyance of him¬ 
self and his escort, fall in on the way with 
him and Archias and five or six others, for he had 
taken so many to accompany him. And when 
they met the band they recognized neither 
Nearchus himself nor Archias, so much chauged 
did they appear: for their hair had grown long, 
they were filthy, and J1 over encrusted with 
brine, shrivelled in body and sallow in com¬ 
plexion from want of sleep and other severe 
hardships-. But when they asked where Alex¬ 
ander was, they replied, giving the name of the 
place. But Archias, perceiving who they were, 
says to Nearchus, “I fancy, Nearchus, these men 
are ridingthrough the desert by the same road as 
ourselves, for no other reason than that they 
have been sent in search of us. True, they 
did not know us, but that does not at all 
surprise me, for we are such miserable-looking 
objects that we are past all recognition. Let us 
tell them who we are, and ask them why they ' 
are travelling this way.” Nearchus thought 
there was reason in what he said. So they 
asked the men whither they were bound. They 
replied that they were searching for Ne&rchus 
and the fleet. Then he said, * Here is your 
man: I am Nearchus, and this is Archias. Bnt 
do you be our guides, and we will give Alex¬ 
ander all the news about the expedition.” 

XX XV . So, having mounted the party on 
the wagons, they ride back the way they came, 
and seme of them, wishing to be beforehand in 
carrying the tidings* run on before and tell 
Alexander that the man they sought for—N e a r- 
ch us—and with him Ar e h i a s and five others, 


are being brought on. to him; hut about the ex¬ 
pedition generally they had no information to 
give. Alexander, concluding from this that 
while those who were coming had been in some 
extraordinary way saved, all the rest of the* ex¬ 
pedition bad perished, did not so much feel joy 
at the safety of Nearchus as he was afflicted 
to think of the total loss of the expedition. Be¬ 
fore all the inquiries had yet been made, both 
Nearchus and Archias were seen approaching. 
But Alexander had great difficulty in recogniz¬ 
ing them, and as he saw them long-haired and 
dressed in miserable rags his grief was the more 
vehement for his lost fleet. At length, grasping 
Nearchus by the hand and leading him apart 
both from his attendants and his guards, he 
gave way to a long fit of weeping. At last 
after a long time, having recovered himself, 
he said, “ Ah, well! since you have returned to 
me safe, and Archias here along With you, that 
should be to me some consolation after the loss 
of all; but tell me now in what manner the 
ships and the troops on board perished.”— 

“ 0 king !” he replied, “ the ships are safe, and 
the troops also, and we have come in person 
to report their safety.” Alexander now wept 
all the more as the safety of the squadron 
was unhoped for, and then inquired where the 
ships were detained. “ They are hauled up,” 
he replied, “ for repairs, on the beach of the 
river An amis.” Then Alexander swears by 
Zeus of the Greeks and Ammon of the Libyans 
that in all sincerity he rejoices more at these 
tidings than in being the master of all Asia, 
since his grief for the loss of the expedition 
(had it happened) would have counterbalanced 
all his other good fortune. 

XXXVI. But the governor, whom Alex¬ 
ander had arrested for bringing idle news, 
seeing Nearchus present, falls down at his 
knees and says, “lam the man who announced 
to Alexander that you had arrived safe. Tou 
see how I am situated.” Nearchus thereupon 
entreated Alexander to let the man go, and he 
is let go accordingly. Then Alexander presents 
thank-offerings for the safety of the expedition 
to Zeus the saviour, and Heracles, and Apollo 
the averter of evil, and Poseidon, and all the 
other sea-deities, and he celebrated a contest 
in gymnastics and music, and conducted a 
solemn procession. A foremost place in the 
procession was assigned to Nearchus, who was 
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pelted by the army with fillets and flowers. 
When, the king had brought all these demon- I 
strations to an end, he says to Nearchus, “ I wish 
you not, ^earchus, to incur again any risk of 
your life, or to be exposed to hardships, and 
some other officer will conduct the expedition 
from this to Su§a.” But Nearchus answered 
and said, u I wish, 0 king! in all things to 
obey you, and it is only my duty; but if you 
wish to do me any favour, pray do not so, but 
permit me to lead the expedition all through¬ 
out, until I bring your ships safe to Susa. Let 
it not be that while .the difficult and dangerous 
part of the enterprise has been entrusted to me, 
the easy part which fame is now ready to 
crown, is taken from me and given into the • 
hands of another.” Alexander stops him while 
he is still speaking, and acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude which he owed him. And so he 
sends him down to the coast, giving him but 
a small escort, as one whose road would be 
through a friendly country. But neither was 
his march to the sea made without toil and 
trouble, anymore than the former march: for the 
barbarians, having mustered from all the parts 
around, possessed themselves of all the strong¬ 
holds inCarmania, which they did becaase 
their satrap had been put to death by Alexander’s 
orders, and Tlepolemus, who had but recently 
succeeded, had not yet secured his authority. 
And so they had to fight twice or thrice the same 
day, with successive bands of barbarians who 
came suddenly in view. And thus, without any 
respite from fighting, with pain and difficulty, 
they reached the coast in safety. Nearchus 
there and then offers a sacrifice to Zeus the 
saviour, and celebrates a gymnastic contest. 

XXXYII. But when the religious ceremo¬ 
nies had been duly performed they put out 
again to sea, and after coasting along a desolate 
and rocky island anchor on the shores of 
another island, a large one with inhabitants, and 
distant 800 stadia from the last port. The 
desert island was called Organa, and the isl¬ 
and where they anchored 0 a r a c t a: it pro¬ 
duced vines and palm-trees and corn. The 
length of the island is 800 stadia, and the 
chipf of the island, Mazenes, sailed along 
with them to Susa, having volunteered to be 
pilot of the fleet. In this island they professed 
to point out the tomb of the very first sovereign 
of the country, and said that his name was* 


Erythres, from whom the sea receiving its 
name was called the Erythraean. Weigh¬ 
ing thence they sailed along the shores of the 
same island and anchor on it again, and descry 
another island distant from this large one about 
40 stadia. It was said to be sacred to Poseidon 
and inaccessible. Next morning theywerepufciing 
but to sea, when the ebb-tide caught them with 
such violence that three of the ships were strand¬ 
ed on the beach, while the rest of the fleet escaped 
with difficulty from the surf into deep water. 
But the strauded vessels were floated off at the 
return of the tide, and on the second day put 
into the port where all the other ships had an¬ 
chored. This was in another island, distant 
from the mainland somewhere about 300 stadia, 
which they had. reached after sailing 400 stadia. 
They departed thence towards morning, pass¬ 
ing a desert island which lay on their left. It 
was called Pylora, and they drop anchor off 
Sisidone, which was a mere hamlet, and 
could supply nothing hut water and fish. The 
people subsisted on fisb, for the barrenness of 
the soil left them no choice of diet. After tak¬ 
ing water on board they bore away, and after 
running 800 stadia anchor at Tarsia, which 
is a projecting headland. They touch next, at 
C a t m a, an island both bare and flat. It was 
said to be sacred to Hermes and Aphrodite. 
The distance run was 300 stadia. To this island 
every year sheep and goats are sent by the 
neighbouring tribes as sacred offerings to Her¬ 
mes and Aphrodite, and these were to be seen 
running about in a wild state,—the effect of time 
and tbe barrenness of the land. 

XXXVIII. Up to this point they were in 
Carmania, and the realms beyond belonged 
to the P er s ian s. The length of the voyage 
along the Carmanian coast was 3700 stadia. 
The people live after the manner of the Persians, 
who are their next neighbours, and their mili¬ 
tary system is quite similar. Weighing anchor 
they bore away from this sacred island, and 
now sailed along the coast of P e r s i s, and first 
drew to land at a place called 11 a, where there 
is a harbour in asmail and desolate island known 
by the name of Caecander. The distance 
run was 400 stadia. Towards morning they 
reached another island* which proved to be in¬ 
habited, and there dropped anchor. Here, as 
Nearchus tell ns, pearls are fished for, juBt as 
in the Indian Sea. Having sailed along the ex- 
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treme part of this island for a distance of about 
40 stadia, they anchored upon it. The next 
place where they cast anchor was near a lofty 
mountain (called Ochus), in a secure haven. 
The inhabitants of the place were fishermen. 
And sailing thence, after running 450 stadia they 
anchor at Apostana. Many boats were 
riding there at anchor, and there was a vil¬ 
lage at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea.' 
Having left this place during the night, they sail 
into a bay where the shores were studded with 
numerous villages. The distance they had 
run was 400 stadia. They moored at the 
base of a hill where palm-trees grew, and all 
kinds of fruit-trees which are found in Greece. 
Launching thence they sail along the coast 
somewhere abont 600 stadia and reach Go- 
gana, an inhabited part, where they anchor 
afc the mouth of a mountain-stream swollen 
with rain, called A r e o n. Anchoring there 
proved a matter of some difficulty, for the 
passage by which the mouth of the river is 
entered is a narrow one, the tide at ebb 
leaving shallows'in every direction. They left 
this and anchor next at the mouth of another 
river, aftera long run of 800 stadia. The name 
of the river wasSitacns. Here also they 
found it difficult to anchor. Indeed, the whole 
of this voyage along the coast of P e r s i s was 
amid shoals and shallows and breakers. There 
they take on hoard a large stock of provisions, 
which had been sent thither by order of the 
king to victual the fleet. They remained in this 
place one r and-twenty days in all, and having 
hauled up on shore such of the ships as had been 
damaged,^ they repaired them, and the others * 
they put into proper trim. 

XXXIX. Sailing thenc9 they came to 
Hieratis, a place containing inhabitants. 
The distance they had made was 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal filled with water, 
which was drawn from a river and flowed into 
the sea, and which was called H eratemis. 
But at sunrise they sail away and come at length 

toamountam^stieamcalLedPadagron. Here 

the entire district formed a peninsula. In tdiis 
there were maiiy gardens wherein grew all mam- 
wr of fruit-trees. The name of the place was 
Mesambria. But launching from Mesam- 

tea andxaakiqg about200 stadia, ifeey come to 
anchor afctao ee,cm ranis. H- 
land fromthis place lay the royal city of the • 


Persians, situated at a distance of 200 stadia 
from the mouth of the river. Nearchus relates 
that on the way a whale had been seen cast up 
on the strand. Some of the sailors rowing up 
to it took its measure, and reported that it 
was fifty cubits long, that its skin was armed 
with scales about the thickness of a cubit, and 
that great quantities of shells and sea-weeds were 
clinging to it. He states also that dolphins 
were to be seen in great numbers swimming 
around the whale, which were larger than 
the dolphins of the Mediterranean Sea. After 
leaving this they put into the Rogonis, a 
mountain-stream swollen by rain, where they 
anchor in an excellent haven. The distance 
they had sailed was 200 stadia. Having 
sailed thpnce and run 400 stadia, they bivouac 
on the banks of another torrent, which bore 
the name of Brizaua. Here they found 
difficulty in anchoring, because there were 
shoals and breakers and sunken rocks which 
showed their ridges above the surf. They suc¬ 
ceeded, hpwever, in anchoring when the tide 
was full, though the ships were left high and dry 
when it ebbed again. But with next high-water 
they sailed out and anchored in the stream. 
The name of this river was the O r o atis, the 
greatest of all. the rivers, as Nearchas tells us, 
which he found in the course of this voyage 
falling into the outer ocean. 

XL. Up to this point the inhabitants were 
Persians; beyond it S usia n s. Beyond the 
Susians, dwells an independent tribe called the 
Uxii, whom I have described in my .other 
narrative as freebooters. The length of the 
voyage along the shores of P e r s i s was 4400 
stadia. According to general report, Persia 
has three different olitnates, for that part of 
it which is formed by the peopled district 
lying along the Erythraean Sea is sandy and 
barren on account of -the heat j while the 
part beyond this enjoys a delightful tem¬ 
perature, as the mountains there stretch towards 
the pole and the north wind, and the region 
is clothed with verdure and h ^q well-watered 
meadows, and bears the vine, which is widely 
cultivated, and all fruits except the olive, while 
it blooms with, all manner of pleasure-gardens 
and parks, ahd is traversed by clear streams and 
studded with lakes, and lake and stream alike are 
the haunts of aquatic birds in endless variety ; 
anditisalsoa good country for horses, and affords 
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pasturage to these and other beasts of burden, 
while it is also everywhere well-wooded, and 
abounds with wild animals. The part, how¬ 
ever, which lies still farther to the north is 
said to be bleak and cold and covered with 
snow, so that, as Nearchus tells us, certain 
ambassadors from the E u x i n e Sea having 
gone a very little way met Alexander going 
on to Persis, who was surprised at seeing 
them, when they explained to him hoW short 
the road was. I have already stated that 
the next neighbours to the Susians are the 

Uxians; just as the Mardians, who are a 
set of robbers, are neighbours to the P e r s i a n s, 
and the Cossseans to the Medes. And 
all these tribes Alexander subdued, falling upon 
them in the winter-time, when they considered 
their dominions were inaccessible; and he found¬ 
ed cities with a view to wean them from roving 
habits and attract them to the plough and 
agricultural life, and put rulers over them to 
.deter them from inflicting injuries on each 
other. The fleet sailed away from the 0 r o a t i s, 
and so left behind the dominions of the 
Susians. The rest of the voyage Near¬ 
chus says he cannot describe with such minute¬ 
ness as before, for he has nothing to record 
but the names of the havens at which they 
touched, and the length of the voyage from one 
of them to another: 'for the land along the 
coast was covered with shoal-water and the 
surf extended far out to sea, rendering it a 
dangerous matter to seek the shore for anchor¬ 
age, so that the rest of the voyage lay mainly 
in the open sea. They sailed away, he also tells 
us, from the mouth of a certain river where 
they had landed, and bivouacked on the borders 
of Persis, taking there on board a supply 
of water to last for five days, as the pilots in¬ 
formed them that no water would he found on 
the way. 

XLI. After having sailed on for 500 stadia, 
they drop anchor at the mouth, of an estuary 
which abounded with fish, the name of which 
wasOatader his, having an islet lying at its 
mouth called Margastana. They sailed 
from t his at dawn of day, with the ships in sin¬ 
gle thr o ug h shallow water. The existence 
of the shoal was indicated by stakes fastened on 
this side and on that, in the same way as sign¬ 
posts nre exhibit ed in the isthmus between the 
island bf Leucadia and Acamania, to 


warn seafarers against running their ships 
aground on the shoals. But the shoals of Leu¬ 
cadia are sandy, and on that account strand¬ 
ed vessels can he readily floated again. In 
the present case, however, there was mud both 
deep and tenacious on both sides of the pas¬ 
sage, so that if vessels were once stranded they 
were hopelessly lost: for it was of no avail 
to thrust poles into the mud to move them 
away, nor could the men jump out and push 
them into navigable water, for they would them¬ 
selves sink in the mud up to the very waist. 
Having thus with great difficulty made their 
way for 600 stadia, they came to anchoT, each 
crew remaining in its own ship, and then 
thought of dining. . But during the night and 
all the next day, even till eventide, they were 
sailing in deep water, and completed a course 
of 900 stadia, anchoring at the mouth of the 
Eup hr at es near a village in Babylonia, 
called Diridotis, which was the emporium 
of the sea-borne trade in frankincense and all 
the other fragrant products of Arabia. The 
distance from the mouth of the Euphrates 
up to Babylon, as Nearchus gives it, is 8800 
stadia. 

XLII. Here word is brought that Alex¬ 
ander was marching towards Susa; so they 
sailed back from this place to join him by 
sailing up the Pasitigris; and they sailed 
back, with Susis on their left hand, along 
the shores of the lake into which the river 
Tigris empties itself, which, flowing from 
Armenia and passing the city of Nine v eh 

_so great and flourishing in the olden times— 

encloses a region between itself and the Eu¬ 
phrates, which is on that account called 
Mesopotamia. The distance from where 
they entered the lake to where they entered the 
river was 600 stadia. This was at a point 
where a village belonging to Susis is situated 
called Aginis, the same being 500 stadia 
distant from Susa. The length of fhe voyage 

along Susis to the mouth of the Pasitigris 

is 2000 stadia. ^They sailed thence up ihePasi- 
tigris through a welhpeopled and fertile country, 
and having proceeded 150 stadia drop anchor, 
and there wait the return of messengers whom 
Nearchus had despatched to find out where the 
king was- Nearchus then sacrificed to the gods 
who had preserved their fives, and celebrated 
games, and great was the rejoicing of all who 
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"belonged to tie expedition. Wien word was 
Ironglt back that' Alexander was approaching, 
they sailed again np tie river, and anchor in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge by which 
Alexander intended to lead his army to Susa. 
In that same place the troops were reunited, 
when sacrifices were offered by Alexander for 
the safety of his ships and his men, and games 
were celebrated. Nearchus, whenever he was 
seen among the troops, was pelted with flowers 
and fillets. There also both Nearchus and 
Leonnatus were crowned by Alexander with 
golden crowns,—Nearchus on account of the 
safety of the expedition by sea, and Leonnatus 
for the victory which he had gained over the 
0 r i t as and the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was tins that the expedition which had start¬ 
ed from the months of the Indns was bronght 
in safety to Alexander. 

XLIII. Now the parts which lie to the 
right of the Exythrman Sea beyond the 
realms of Babylonia belong principally to 
Arabia, which extends in one direction as far 
as the sea that washes the shores of P h oe n i o ia 
and S yrian Palestin e, while towards sun¬ 
set it borders 6n the Egyptians in the 
direction of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
Egypt is penetrated by a gulf which extends 
np from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 
connected with theErythrseanSea, this fact 
proves that a voyage could he made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf. Bdf, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may he, some casual seafarers. For 
the troops belonging to the army of Cam- 
b y s e s which escaped from Egypt and reached 
Susain safety, and the troops sent by Ptole¬ 
my the son of Lagus to Selencns Nioat or 
to Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus 
in eight days altogether. It was a waterless 
and sterile region, wad they had to cross it 
mounted on camels going at full speed, while 
they carried water with them on camels, tra* 
veiling only by night, for by day the heat was so 
fierce that they could not expose themselves in 
the open air. So far are the parts lying beyond 


this region, which, we have spoken of as an 
isthmus extending from the Arabian Gulf 
to the E r y t h r 89 a n S e a, from being inhabited, 
that even the parts which run up further to 
the north are a desert of sand. Moreover, men 
setting forth from the Arabian Gulf in 
Egypt, after having sailed round the greater 
part of A r a b i a to reach the sea which washes 
the shores of Persia and Snsa, have re¬ 
turned, after sailing as for along the coast of 
Arabia as the water they had shipped lasted them, 
and no further. But those adventurers whom 
Alexander sent from Babylon with in¬ 
structions to sail as far as they could along the 
right-hand coast of the ErythrseanSea, with 
a view to explore the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in their 
route, and touched also at certain points of the 
mainland of Arabia. But as for that cape 
which N earohus states was seen by the ex¬ 
pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 
toCarmania, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either, by a 
sea-route or a land-route, it seems to me that 
Alexander, being so inquisitive and enterprising, 
would have proved that it could be passed in both 
these ways. But again H a n no the Libyan, 
having set out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
having L i b y a on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards the rising sun 
was five-and-thirty days; but when he steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat, and 
from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
C y r e n e, no doubt, which is situated in a some¬ 
what barren part of Libya, is verdant, pos¬ 
sessed of a genial climate, and well watered, 
has groves and meadows, and yields abundantly 
all kinds of useful animals and vegetable products. 
But this is only the case np to the limits of the 
area within which the fennel-plant can grow, 
while beyond this area the interior of Cyrene is 
but a desert of sand. 

So ends my narrative relating to A lexander 
the son of Philip the Macedonian. 
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Some months* ago Raosfiheb Gopaljr G. De- 
sai, Depnty Educational Inspector, Bharoch, sent 
me impressions of two copper-plates, of which 
he had obtained the temporary loan, when visit¬ 
ing on his official tour the ancient town of 
K 4 v i, situated not far from the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, a few miles to the south of the river 
M a h i. He informed me that, besides the two 
specimens sent, there were several other grants 
in the possession of the Kapil a; Brahmans 
of that town. I soon ascertained that one of the 
impressions had been taken from the second half 
of a grant issued by king Jay abhat a of the 

Gurjara dynasty, the father of 6rimat 

Dada or D a d d a, whose grants have been de¬ 
ciphered by Professors Dowson and BMndarkar; 
while the second showed the well-known genea¬ 
logy of the Chalukya kings of A n ahil la- 
pa thaka or Anhilv ad-Pathan. As shortly 
afterwards I was obliged to visit A m o d and 
J am b ft s a r in the course of my official tour, I 
used this opportunity for spending a day at 
K a v i, and for looking personally after theplates 
and the antiquities of the place. After a consider¬ 
able amount of palavering, and a certain show 
of resistance, which are de rigueur in de alin gs 
between inquisitive antiquarians and Orientals, 
the Bhattas of the Kapila Brahmans allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by Raosaheb Gopalji 
and myself to hand over five copper-plates, viz.: 

1. The second half of agrant of Jay ab hat a 
of Bharuch, 

2, 3, and 4. Three plates (the second of which is 
inscribed on both sides) with a grant of a^ 
Rashtrakftta king, called Govinda- 
rfija, 

fi. A grant of one of the Ch&lukya kings 
of Anhilvad-Pathan, probably of Abhaya- 
p ala. 

The history of these plates is stated to be as 
follows:—Five or six hundred years ago a small 
fdhk, or receptacle for water, attached to the out¬ 
side of a, house behind a temple of Ganges vara 
M&hadeva at K & v i was cleaned* and, ftmo ng 
the rubbish at the bottom, seven inscribed cop¬ 
perplates were found. These were taken pos¬ 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM KAVl 

BY G. BUHLEB. 


session of by the caste of the Kapilas. During 
the times, of the Musalman rule, in the reign 
of Mahmud BigarM, the Kapilas were sorely 
oppressed. A portion of the community fled to 
G a n g a s & g a r a in Bengal, and took away two 
of the plates. The others remained in K 4 v I. 
A few years ago, when a late Mnnsiff of Jam- 
btisar and B4os£heb Mohanlal 
Deputy Educational Inspector of Surat, visited 
the town, some of them were lent to the former 
gentleman, and were forwarded for inspection 
to Mr. Justice Newton.*)* 

The plates are now held in great reverence. 
Their possessors refuse to sell them at any 
price. But it would -seem that formerly they 
were not esteemed so highly. For No. 2 has 
lost a large circular piece out of the centre, 
which, the owners say, was cut out in order to 
mend a copper pot that had lost its bottom. The 
Kapilas suppose that all the plates were issued 
by a king called M ft n j or M u n j a, who, accord¬ 
ing to their tradition, was cured of leprosy by 
| bathing in the water of the Patala Gfanga, raised 
by their keros eponymos Kapila, and that they 
contain something in their favour. In confirma¬ 
tion of their statement they appeal to their 
Mahdfmya, which celebrates the glories of the 
Kapila Kshetra, the coast between the 
Narmada and the Mahisagara. The latter work, 
of which I got the loan for a few hours, confirms, 
however, a portion of their story only. It de¬ 
scribes the foundation of the Kapila caste by 
the Bishi, who is said to have assembled two thou¬ 
sand learned followers of each of the four Vedas, 
and to have thus established anew caste. It also 
contains the story of the raising of the water of 
the PHtfila Gangft, which, is said to have been 
brought to tire Bishi in a small cup by the Hug 
of the Nagas, and afterwards to have increased 
through the power of KapOa’s tapas. It finally 
mentions that by its means a king was cured of 
leprosy; but his name appears to have beau 
Karkataka (or something like it, the MS. 
being nearly illegible in the passage), and there 
is no mention of his having granted Sasanas to 
the Kapila community. The sequel will show 


* Written in June 1875. I arethe wo^parecerredpieoet ia the 

t From BSosAheb HohanlfiTs statements I gather that ooUectiojL No. 2 hears t rm® at haring had the 1 attest 
-Nos. 2 and 5 only were produced and sent to Bombay. They filled is with ink to mtH them more legible. 
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that the contents of the inscriptions are still 
more than the Mdkdtmya at variance with the 
tradition current in onr day. 

I .—The Grant of Jay abhata. 

The plate recording a grant of J ayabhata 
contains, as stated above, its second half only. 
Originally it measured ten inches in height by 
thirteen in breadth. But not inconsiderable 
pieces have been broken off from the right 
and left hand sides, so that the latter have as¬ 
sumed a nearly semicircular shape. The losses, 
fortunately, fall chiefly on the unimportant 
honorific epithets of the grantor, and on the 
well-known verses from the Mahdhhdmtcb which 
pronounce blessings on those who give lands, 
and curses on those who resume them. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the date, the name 
of the writer, and the signature of the grantor . 
have suffered mutilation. The plate seems to 
have undergone very rough treatment, as it is 
full of indentations. A few letters of the 20th 
and 22nd lines have been incised with such 
violence that the punch has penetrated to the 
other side of the plate. At the back some lines 
of illegible letters appear, as if the engraver 
had first begun his work there, but had after¬ 
wards abandoned his attempt. The plate is free 
from verdigris and oxidization. 

The letters resemble both those of the grants of 
the later Yalabhl kings, e.g. Dharasena IV, and 
of the Guijara plates published by Professors 
Dowson and Bhandarkar. With the former they 
agreeinfhepre valence of round strokes instead of 
angular ones, and in the size of the letters. They 
bear a resemblance to the latter in many details, 
viz. in. the immoderate length of the mdtrds in 
the superscribed e, at, o, and au, which curl 
over three and even four aksharas; in the 
shape of the initial % which consists of two little 
united semicircles with the open end turned 
downwards and two dots below; in the pecu¬ 
liar way in which the ri is attached to the hori¬ 
zontal stroke of the letter 7c 9 instead of to the 
vertical one; in the exclusive use of the form 
p fi>r the uncombined l; and in the peculiar 
forms of the letters used'in the grantor’s signa¬ 
ture, regarding which more will be said below. 
They are distinguished from the, cognate plates 


by the extreme slovenliness of the execution, 
which, especially towards the end, makes the 
work of deciphering very troublesome; by a 
peculiar form of the letter £("£)] which occurs 
in the word anvito (1. 8), mdtd (b 9), \_$aW\ta 
(1. 11), and by the modem form of n in the 
groups ndK and nth in gatidha (1. 10 ) and in 
joanthd (1. 12). The disregard displayed by the 
engraver of the rules of Sanskrit grammar is 
as profound in this plate as in all other Gurjara 
sasanas. 

Ip spite of its mutilated state, Jayabhat a r s 
grant is one of the most important inscriptions 
which have turned up of lato. For, besides giv¬ 
ing authentic information' reg arding the second 
chief of the G u r j a r a dynasty known to us, it 
connects the history of the Gurjara kingdom 
with that of Y a 1 a b h i; it contains most in¬ 
teresting geographical information; it goes far to 
discredit the speculations regarding the origin of 
the era of Yikramaditya, which of late have ob¬ 
tained the sanction of som© of the most •eminent 
antiquarians, and it affords animportant contribu¬ 
tion towards the history of the Indian alphabets. 

As regards the first point, there can be, I think, 
no reasonable doubt that the grantor, J aya¬ 
bhata, belonged to the Ginjara dynasty, which 
ruled over Bharuch during the 5th century after 
Christ. For the two Guijara grants of D a d d a 
published by Professor Dowson, J as well as 
the grant published by Professor Bhandar¬ 
kar, § and a new grant of the same king dis¬ 
covered lately by the Rev. J. Taylor at Umeta, 
in the Kheda Zilla, |) all state that Daddaor 
Dad a I. was succeeded by J a y abhata, whose 
son was D a d d a or D a d a II, the grantor of the 
four sasanas. If, therefore, in the Bharuch dis¬ 
tricts a grant is found which shows the name 
J ayabhata, a strong presumption arises that 
. it belongs to the father of D a d d a 31, even 
though its genealogical portion may be missing. 
To this conclusion point also -several other cir¬ 
cumstances. Firstly,• Jayabhata’s grant 
shows several of the phrases which are pecu¬ 
liar to those of Dadda, e.g. 'punyayasobhivrid- 
. dhaye (1. 9), utsarpandrtham (1.11), ajndnaiimi* 
Yapataldvritamatih (1. 18). The. fragment of 
the sloka ydniha dattdni jourd nare . . . . . 


t Jour. B. As . Soc% Kewr Series, vol. I. pp* 248 •et ssqq. 
§ Jour\ Bomb. Br. B. As. Soe: voL X. pp. 19 et seqq. 
t) The Dmet& d&afta, -which nearly literally, agrees with 
Professor B h& fl dfl rka T *a IUte plates, has considerable inter¬ 


est, as it is apparently the prototype of a forged Yalabhl 
grant ascribed to Dharasena, the son of Guhaaena, 
which is preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay. 
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(1, 22) allows ns to conclude that it contained 
the reading nar&ndraird&ndni dharmurthayasa - 
fkardni, and agreed thns with Dadda’s plates,T 
while it differed from the version ofthe Valabhl 
plates, yamha, ddridryabhaydnnarendrairddndni 
dharmdyatamkritani. It also shows-, like the 
other Bharuch grants, in the second half-verse 
of this sloka the incorrect reading nirbhukta- 
mdlya° 9 instead of nirmalyavdnta 0 . 

Secondly, Jayabhata, the grantor of the 
Kavi plate, shows that he, like the two 
Dadda s, held his dominions under a supreme 
ruler, and not as an independent king. In Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson’s plates D a d d a II does not call 
himself Maharaja, but simply states that he had 
received the five great sabdas or titles. On Pro¬ 
fessor Bhandarkar’s and the Umeta plates* which 
are considerably later than the former two, 
Dadda II assumes the title Maharaja, but 
retains the epithet adhigatapancharnahdsabda. 
Many years ago Bal Gangadhar Sasfri already 
observed that this epithet is used only by depen¬ 
dent chiefs, not by lords paramount. As far as my 
knowledge of inscriptions goes, he is right. It 
would also seem from the manner in which the 
term mahdsabdais used in the Edjaiarangini, e.g. 
IV. 143-44, IV. 684, that it meant not simply 
■ great hut ‘ title of a great court official,’ 

and could therefore not be applied with pro¬ 
priety to an independent sovereign.* In the case 
of D a d d a X, the first, ruler of the family, 
it is even more evident that he was no¬ 
thing but a Thdkur. For in Professor Dowson’s 
plates he is simply called Sdmanta , 1 th.e feudal 
chief,’ and in the other plates he receives no 
epithet at all beyond the customary Sri or Sri- 
mat, ‘the illustrious,’ On the Kavi plate Ja¬ 
yabhata gives to himself the epithets sama- 
dhigaiapanthamahdsabda and Tnahdsdmawtddhi- 
jpati , f the lord of the great feudal chiefs,*’ which 
prove that his position was not different from 
that of D a d d a I. and D a d d a II. 

Thirdly, it seems that Professor Bhandar¬ 
kar’s grant, as well as the Umeta plates, con¬ 


tain an allusion to the war with the Lord of 
- Valabhl which is mentioned in our grant. For 
in the description of J a y a b h a t a’s virtues the 
first grant calls him (according to Professor 
Bhandarkar’s corrected reading) payonidhikriia 
ub hay atataprarud h avanalelchdvikritanivankusa- 
ddnap rav ahaprav ritta digdant iv i b hramagunasa- 
muhah ; which compound Professor Bhand&r- 
kar renders by u who by his diversions, on both 
sides of the sea , and the unstinted flow of his 
bounty, realized in himself the qualities of the 
guardian elephants of the quarters.” This trans¬ 
lation is in the main correct, though a various 
reading given by the Ume'ta grant makes the 
connexion of the parts ofthe compound clearer.*}’ 
Now if it is said of a ruler of Bharuch that he 
made expeditions on both shores of the sea , the 
obvious interpretation is that he fought on the 
eastern and western shores of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, But that is just what the Kavi plate al¬ 
leges Jayabhatato have done, when it is 
stated that “ he quieted the impetuosity of the 
lord of Valabht.” 

If it is thus evident that the Jayabhata of 
Dadda’s grants and of the Kavi plate are one and 
the same person, it follows that the date given 
in the latter cannot he referred to the same era 
as those of the former. Dadda’s opiates are dated 
Scuhvaisara 380, 385 (Dowson), Sakanripakdla 
Samvatsara 400 (Umeta), Sakanripakdla Sa tft- 
t)atsara ‘4il7 (Bhan^irkar). 

Professor Bhandarkar has shown that the Sa- 
kanripakala of his plate is the Saka or Saliva- 
bana era, which begins 78-9 a.d., and that Pro¬ 
fessor Dowson’s dates have to he referred to the 
same era. Now as Jay abh at a, the father of 
Dadda, dates his grant in Samvatsara 486, it 
is evident that he used some era which begins 
earlier than the Salivahana Saka. It appears, 
therefore, natural to assume that the Vikrama 
era is meant; and this conjecture is, as Professor 
B&pndeva Sastrl of Banaras informs me, con¬ 
firmed by the astronomical data contained in the 
grant, viz. the statement that Ashadha Budi 10 


IF Jowr. B. As. Soc. loc. dt. 270. 

* TheM ah&sabdas seem to have been usually five, 
but not always the same. In the first passage of the BSja- 
'tarcmgini, quoted above, the-offices are stated to have 
been Mah4pratihara, Mah&saihdhivigraha, Mah&svas&lft, 
Mah&bh&ndag&ra, MahAsAdiianabhAgya, and. K a 1 h an a 
distinctly says that these names were invented by L a. 1 i t fU 
ditya. In the grant cf Dhruvapena I. publishedin 
the tnd. Art. the titles partly differ, 

t The- Umetd grant reads pa^owidMkfita, etc., ana 
the text should be corrected, to “gpaymidhfkifitobTiw 0 ^ 


piprar^liawmaiellAprahritam^ lc ufc^mprai'd^o^ra- 
vriiPuiigda a fabThe exact trans¬ 
lation of the compound would be "who made-an ocean of, 
i.e. possessed in the highest degree, the sportive qualities 
of the guardian elephants of tee quarters, teat roam in the 
jungles on both shorn (of the ocean) and aw engaged in 
sheading copious streams of ichor.’ * The ting s resem¬ 
blance to tee elephants consists in ha ‘roaming on both 
shores of tee ocean,* and in His ddao, which word, as 
Professor Bhfi^d^ 1 ®^ pointed out, contains the usual 
pom 
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of 486 fell on Sunday, and that on that day the 
sun: entered the sign of Karkata.J Professor 
Bapudeva states that the grant must have been 
issued on July 10, 429 a.d. This result agrees 
perfectly with what we know of the time of 
D ad da H. For as the earliest grant of the 
latter is dated Saka 380, or 458-9 a.d,, the inter¬ 
val between this and the date 429 in his father’s 
grant is by no means too long. 

The discovery of a grant older than the year 
445 a.d. and dated in the Yikrama era is fatal 
to the theory, now held by some Orientalists, 
that the Yikrama era is (sit venia verlo t) a 
forgery, and has been invented after the battle 
of K o r u r, § by a Yikramaditya who wished to 
add the glories of a more ancient hero to his 
own. I, for my part, must confess that I have 
never doubted that the Yikrama era, which 
begins 57 b.c., w^s really established by a king 
of that name who lived before the beginning of 
the Christian era, though I do not think that 
any reliance can be placed on the legends told 
by the Hindus regarding him, or on the modem 
attempts at reconstructing the history of his 
times. As regards the use of his era, Dr. Bhafi 
Daji’s statement, that it does not occur before 
the tenth century, is certainly erroneous. One 
of the Rashtrakuta platesj| of the eighth cen¬ 
tury is dated both in it and in the Salivahana 
Saka, and the Pathan inscriptions of Samvat 
802,If recording the accession of Vanaraja, can 
be referred to no other era, # 

The geographical data ofJayabhata in¬ 
scriptions are as interesting as the chronological 
ones. As in the case of Professor Bhandarkar’s 
grant, it is possible to identify almost all the vil¬ 
lages mentioned. The village ofKemajju is 
the present K i m 6 j or Kimaj.f Straight to the 
west from Kimaj at a distance of five or six hun- 


X I pwwt state that Professor Eero L. Chhatre of PhqA, 
who kindly calculated the date for me, and a Joshl of Surat, 
dissen t - from Professor B&pudeva’s statement. Both as¬ 
sert th*tin486 Vxkraina the Karkasamkrifoti fell on the 
131ii ofAsh&dha £udi, and that Ash. £u. 10 fell on a Tues¬ 
day. Both agree, also, that the calculation for 486 &dli- 
▼thsna &ahn gives even less satisfactory results. Tatra 
bahuvidah pram&pam. But, even if the Bombay authori¬ 
ties should prove to be right, the error in the grant’s state¬ 
ments is so small that it may be put down to negligence. 

§ Qr Eorfir —vide Mr. Fergusson’s Notes on the S&ka 
Samvat, and Gupta Bras, in Jowr. R. As. Soc . vol. TIL 
pp. 8-19.—Ep. 

R The Shmangadh plate of 754 a.d. ; see Jowr. Bomb. Br. 
R As. 80 s. vo^. II. pp. 871 seqq. 

T See Report on Sanskrit MSS. 1878-74. 

# Having examined this latter, I am in doubts of its 


A 

dred yards there is the temple of Asamesvar, 
the Asramadeva of our grant. The present 
temple is a small brick building erected a few 
years ago; but it contains an ancient Linga, and 
near it to the east are- an old well and a 
depression in the ground which looks like the 
remnant of a small tank. To the west of the 
village lies S ig a m orSigam, the Sihugr&ma 
of the grant; towards the south-west there is 
the village of Jamadi,J called also S&madi, 
which corresponds to Jambha; and to the north 
we have the ruins of Golel (on the Tri¬ 
gonometrical map erroneously called Galol), the 
G olia vali of our 1 plate. Chhirakaha is 
not to be traced, S ol epur Sagari occupies 
the position assigned to it.§ The old roads 
mentioned in the grant, or rather their represen¬ 
tatives (for every monsoon effaces them com¬ 
pletely), still exist, and it is not difficult to 
find the limits of the field assigned to the 
temple in the sasana. Golel, which has been 
entirely deserted of late years in favour of 
Dega m, as well as Kavi, Runad, arid 
four other villages show remnants of ancient 
brick wuvs of a very peculiar construction. 
These structures, whose distinguishing marks 
are double front-walls adorned with fightinglions 
and elephants, and with peacocks in chun&m re¬ 
lievos, farther attest the great age of the vil¬ 
lages- The people ascribe them to the king 
Mfinj or Munja, who has been mentioned 
above. The whole district abounds in ancient 
temples, ling'as , and murtis , and would, I think, 
repay, a visit of our Archaeological Surveyor.|| 
Jayabhata’s grant shows, also, that the whole 
of the coast country up to the M a h i belonged 
to the dominions of the Gur j ara chiefs, and 
that the northern part of the Bharuch Zilla, 
probably comprising the talukas of Bharuch, Va- 

genmnenees: possibly, however, it may be a copy of an 
older one; but if a copy, may the mode of dating not 
possibly be an interpolation ?—Ed. 

t The first form occurs on the maps, the second I beard 
used by the villagers themselves. On an old Pffiid situated 
to the north of the village on. the road to Golel, it is 
called Kemaj. 

£ J&ma-di consists of JcmbM (with assimilation of mbh} 
= J<wrm&, and with lengthening to compensate for the loss 
of the second m == Jdma and the diminutive affix d( —Sans¬ 
krit ri f or Id. 

§ See the accompanying map. 

|| Besides Kiri and its neighbourhood, the Jaina ruins 
of Gandh&r, as well as Chinohwel and Bfia, the 
ancient seats of the Y&dava Th&kuxs* and S a j 0 dr a near 
H Am bo t, are well worth a visit if the visitor is prepared 
to spend some money on excavations. 
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gr^, Amod, and Jambus&r, were included in the 
Bharukachchha Yish aya, just as the 
southern Ankulesvara or Ak r A r esvaraVi- 
s h a y a comprised the taluka of Anklesvar to¬ 
gether with the Petta Mahal Hamsofc (Ham- 
sapattaka P). 

The last point which requires attention ia the 
sign-manual of king J ay a bh at a. Any casual 
examiner will observe that it contains four letters 
whichare nearly pure Devanagari, viz. the double 
ma in <£{6^, the syllable $t% and the letter 
ya ^jf. It is also very remarkable that the hori¬ 
zontal strokes over the rem ai n i ng letters of the 
sign-manual are unusually long. If Jayabhata s 
grant alone showed these peculiarities, they 
might be used as an argument against its genu¬ 
ineness, or they would, at all events, be diffi¬ 
cult to explain. Portunately this is, however, 
not the case. Professor Dowson’s grant of 380 
shows in the sign-manual three tunes a form of 
8 Tp which ip exactly the same as that now used 
in Marvad, and the noh in Srivitaragasfinoh 
resembles exactly the Devanagari form now in 
use 0=11:). Again, in Professor'Dowson’splate 


of 385 the m ^51 and go, of srimtardgamnoh 
come also nearer to the Devanagari than to 
the forms of the so-called cave-characters. Far¬ 
ther, in the Umeta grant the sign-manual is 
as below :— 

^ £* tk t-si ^ 

and exhibits a large number of perfectly and 
imperfectly formed Devanagari letters, as well 
as the horizontal and vertical strokes which are 
characteristic of that alphabet. 

The same peculiarity may also be observed in 
the K a v i grant of the Rashtrakftta king G o- 
vinda raja, dated 827-28 a.d. and translated 
below,«where the sign-manual is engraved with a 
stylus, while the body of the grant has been 
punched in as usual. There also the letters of 
the signature are highly ornamented half-formed 
Devanagari, and about twice the size of the 
letters of the grant. 



These facts, I think, suffice to prove two 
things:—firstly, that the engravers of the plates 
tried to imitate the signatures of the kings 
which they had before them in the written do¬ 
cuments which they copied; and, secondly, that 
already, in the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D., an alphabet resembling the present Deva¬ 
nagari, and based like it on the principle of 
fitting the old cave-characters between hori¬ 
zontal and vertical lines was used for the pur¬ 
poses of everyday life. 


There are other points, such as the existence of 
a few inscriptions of the eighth and'ninth cen¬ 
turies^ written in Devanagari characters, which 
make it very probable that the alphabet now 
in general use throughout the greater part of 
India is much older than is commonly supposed. 
But the subject is too important to be treated 
incidentally, and I must reserve its fuller consi¬ 
deration for another opportunity. For the 
present I only wish to draw the attention of 
Sanskritists to this point. 


— - 5 :. • ^ i - • v.*. 

.'rerrarrr»*» . . 

^ sr prefare qr*K * * * 

. n pvjnwn* 


T There are tiro Deroaigarl inBCTiptkraa Waited in Sah- 
vat (Yxkrnzna) 80 S under the images of ymA-Mahefcs» 
and Q&o&p&ti at end Major Watson has 


fanmd » fcW, dated Sashmt S80, <m * * W*^eL_ 

*fillinelrOed»lfW , 1. *-«**< 
i. 5-anri 1 6-uPr#* 
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7 [liar]?- rn gftmfirf *RfSprRrt^[sr3r] 

8 [«?tJr] ?ranF3T^r^#sFwr: pi# [ T ] 

9 ^Bfir^-’nrr im JmrrfqfRrrriR^Tl^T^f^q; wj .4 aftfSrfsrt [^] 

10 [fa]ftEr<r>rcqqitvr: 



isvreifvr] 


q^-jpRr— 

12 ^°r: ^wi-nifr ?|r: ^^fqmri^nrKiT?^?: srwirnf^iTr^Kr: arq^gr: gr ^fliq^Tlfr arefe-— 

15 iii*(<ii4fT«rr 3rrar: %-JT*prwiftgnntr wr*f^r=^rr ^ tft ^ dot n s ^i rcwf Snt hwR4,?< . 

14 sgjrannrsire gsRofm^r «MqmKflfcr arrnwnrrq^ ^ c n »f ?fl' , Brawir — 

15 

16 qrt^^r^rr *rtp% tfr 

17 q?f: JiRteajtir ?r h qT^^^iJ(if%'irg^qflrfJr: areqg$ 3| 

19 ; ° Hft wwi^r - RTf^rirPT jRi^r s 




9W:f- 

ntqr- 


20 


21 


22 


25 

2 * 


25 


26 


^^QwiRr^Ti. ^ ^JHdi ^wi?t<i «jw-i qt6q^Hf5iif9r *tnf waffT jjRr-: arr^n ^ igtj - 
™ *r ?rr^r ^ 1 r #5 ] f^sfasqprrtfwnRt ft-sn^ ijfir^r?^ ^ 1 qffir-[ 4 - 
Wrr Jprr rmfiT: siRr^r* qmw jrt <t?t *wc<rsf irw ^[w>r jjtw] 

[^ *l?$w]«r jirt: ^rwt Kiri's; ;rt . 

.•••*••• R^TfciHc^xuHiM arrf^r #r ^rw €i$.- pru^er 1 qq^t qr <r q f qr q*r...... -. 

.. 11 4 || qr ... 

....(^cq-^ 486)J3M7gr?anferq^|| ftq£r%ftrq%<r.T. 

.«lliwj^]-..... 


Translation. 

(His son is) the Lord of the great feudal 

chiefs, the illu sti iou s J a y a b h a t a.who 

(is covered) with showers of pearls fallen from 
the split temples of the elephants (of his 
enemies). . . ., whose uplifted right arm trem¬ 
bles in battle . ., who like a lotus-pool many 
tens of thousands of opened ..who re¬ 

sembles the (full) 'moon since he is master of the 
multitude of all the fine arts (laid), just as the 
fall moon includes all the digits (laid), but 
iB not affected by any blemish,—who resembles 
the ocean since he protects the crowd of hostile 
Mngs§ (vi^UbMlhrit), just. as.the ocean 
received the multitude of wingless mountains 
(vipak8habMbkrU),^'ho resembles Krishna, 


since he destroys his enemies with his army 
placed in a well-looking circular battle array 
(sudarsanachakra), just as Krishna slew his foes 
with his war-disc Sudarsana (sudarsanachakra ), 
but has not a black heart ( Irishnasvabhdva ;),«-*• 
who resembles $iva, since he is covered with 
a great quantity of ornaments ( thutvnichaya ), 
just as Siva is covered with a great quantity 
of ashes (bhutinichaya) . . , —who resembles 
the new moon, since whilst the splendoar of 
his body is increasing he causes the people to 
worship with folded hands on account of the 
lightness of the taxation (alp alar a), jugt as 
the new moon when she is on the increase and 
sheds slender rays (alpalara) still causes the 
people to salute . t . ,||,—who by the edge of 


Sf ° 5 ^ 0; ^ 

hS-Atffaj L9~R%, U(^TOW*fta 
Lll- CrHHRl<MK° 1^°. 
M*- ‘VTi 

n^rapqfr 0 ; °mm*i 

P 088 * 1 ? ^Pfr or m- 

1-KMTt «wr°; J.17~5^; qf%sr° ; 


»!• is— Fgcr°; *ft°; i 20 - fa^qir- 
>lpRrq-; i. 23-f ^f r gq qr -q 0 - 

$ The lower part of the mark for 400 is broken off. 
I owe its restoration to Mr. Bhagv&nlM Mfidharit who 

has lately fotind it on a Yalabhi plate. 

§ i.e. when they have made Sharp isnbtaission. 

|| This refers to the Hindu custom of nalnffag the new 
moon on its first appearance. 
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his sword quieted in battle the impetuosity of 
the lord of V a 1 a b h i,—who quenching the fire 
of the desires of the great Pandits of the whole 
world and giving (them the fruits of their 
wishes) is praised in songs by the whole crowd 
of the wives of the gods,—whose lotus-feet are 
reddened by the rays of the crest-jewels of a 
hundred princes,—(and) who has obtained the 
five great titles.^ 

(He being) in good health addresses these 
commands to all kings, feudal chiefs, governors 
of provinces, governors of zillas,* chiefs of talu- 
kasand villages, (his) officials and (all) others:— 

Be it known unto you that, in order to increase 
the fame and the spiritual merit of my parents 
and of my own self in this world and in the next, 

I have given, (confirming the gift) by a libation 
of water, on the tenth day of the bright half of t 
Ashadha, when the sun entered the sign of the 
Scorpion on an auspicious day, to the worshipful 
Asramadeva, established in the village of 
Kem aj j u, in order to defray the expenses of 
perfume, frankincense, flowers, lamps, of a per¬ 
petual musical service, of the cleaning of the tem¬ 
ple, and of the repairs of its broken, rent, and 
fallen (portions), of new. works, of painting (it), 
and the like,- a piece of land measuring fifty 
nivartanas and situated on the south-western 
boundary, in the village of K e m a j j u, included 
in the province ofBharukachchha, as a gift 
to the gods—this field being marked by the fol¬ 
lowing four boundaries:—to the east by the road 
leading to Chhlrakaha, to the south by the 
extremity of the territory of J a m b h a, to the 
west by the roadfrom J ambhatoGoliavali, 
to the north by the road to Sihugrama and 
the well near the Vad tree—according to the a&ar 
logy of the reaso nin g from the familiar instance 
of the ground and of the clefts therein, together 
with its . . . together with its green and dry 
produce, together with its income in grain and 
gold, together with its ten faults,f together 
with the right of forced labour arising therefrom, 


f Regarding the correct interpretation of the word 
ma,h&$abda see above. 

* In the Gkmara'inscriptions the vishayamUs are always 
placed before rtebJrapatis,— contrary to the pracUce or 
other grants. The vishaya in GojarSt must have been a 
larger territory than the r&shtra, 

+ Several eminent SSstrts whom I bave. lately 
regarding the term saMifrpwbdha baye mdependentty 
arrived It the conclusion t&t the ten faults jtjfcrtojto 
ten actions about land possible under the SimAviv&da- 
prakarcvm. I had made the same conjecture. ^ ? 

t I now translate the word 'ehdta by ‘ irregular soldiers. 


the same being not to be entered by the regu¬ 
lar or irregular soldiers, J nor to be meddled 
with by any royal officers, (the grant being 
made) under exclusion of all ancient and recent 
gifts to gods and Brahmans, and to last as long 
as moon, sun, sea, earth, rivers and hills endure. 

Wherefore nobody is to cause hindrance to him 
who by virtue of his following the rule of conduct 
of this hermitage enjoys it, cultivates it, causes 
it to he cultivated, or gives orders regarding it. 

The future gracious kings, be they of our 
race or another, should respect this our grant 
and protect it, and he who—his mind being 
obscured by the dark cloud of ignorance—re¬ 
sumes it or allows it to-be resumed, shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins and of the minor sins. 

And the venerable Yyilsa, the compiler of the 
Yedas, has stated as follows:— 

“ The giver of land resides sixty thousand 
years in heaven, hut he who resumes it or abets 
its resumption resides as long in hell.’* 

« Those who resume grants of land are born 
again as black cobras, and live in dry holes in 
the waterless jungles of the Y i n d h y a s.” 

“ Many kings, as Sagara and others, have 
enjoyed the earth; tho fruit of the earth be¬ 
longs to him who possesses it.” 

*■* The first-born of Fire is Gold, (from Yishnu 
comes the Earth, from the feun are bom) the 
Cows; he who presents gold, a cow, or land 
has given the three worlds. 

“What pious man would resume-the gifts of 

former kings.which resemble leavings ?” 

“ He should protect, according to his power, 
grants of land made by himself or others .... 

.Protecting is better than giving.” 

The illustrious Kandakanaka is the execu¬ 
tive officer. In the year four hundred and 
eighty-six (486), in the bright half of Ashadha, 
on a Sunday. Composed and written by . . . . 
My own sign-manual, (that) of the illustrious 
Jayabhata(d) e(va). 

(To be continued ). 


In the treatises on law it is m waSfj e^lamedbys^n^, ‘a 
thief/ and in some cases it is combined with Mra, cruel 
men. 5 B&l Gungfidhar g&trf renders it by * gwmt of 
the king/ and comes, I think, very near to thctmth. For 
the enumeration of the oomponent SH’ 

as given in K&nandakas NUis&ra, 2£VI. Jw, includes, 
besides the teavikaM balam, ‘the 

Knits who never were much better than thieves, 

nah, * the uncounted cruel ones, hunters, doers of evil deeds 
or outcaates/ i.e. the whole rabble of irreguhw soldie^ 
and camp followers, who in our days, too, always swell tho 
train of a native prince. 
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THE NTTIMANJARI OF DYA DYIYEDA. 
BY DR. F. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


At a time when both in Europe and in India 
much attention is paid to the study of the Yedas, 
a short account of the Nitimanjari, composed by 
D y a D vi v„e d a, may not be altogether void of 
interest, the more so because MSS. of it appear 
to be rare,* and because the title describes the 
contents of the work very vaguely and imper¬ 
fectly. The NUimanjari is a collection of moral 
maxims in verse which differs from similar col¬ 
lections in this, that the maxims propounded in 
it are in every case illustrated by some story 
told or alluded to in the Rigveda. In&ra’s battles 
with the demons, the many legends told about 
the Asvins and Ribhus, the prayers addressed to 
the rising sun, interest the author only in so far 
as they appear to him to inculcate some moral 
truth,—that the wicked are sure to meet with 
punishment, that kindness towards all heings 
is the true sign of nobility, that father and 
mother should be honoured, &c. &c. For illus¬ 
trations of such maxims he has searched through 
the whole of the Rigveda and in making the 
Yedic legends serve his purpose he has shown 
no small amount of ingenuity .f 

The Nitimanjari contains about 200 verses; 
it is divided into eight chapters, each of which 
contains those verses of which the illustrations 
are taken from the corresponding Ashtaka of 
the Rigvedar The whole is accompanied by a 
commentary, which not only explains the original 
verses, but also cites the Yedic passages referred 
to in the latter and comments on them at great 
length. Both the text and commentary are 
composed by Dya Dviveda,the son of 
Lakshmidhara, grandson of Atri, and great- 
grandson of Mukunda Dviveda. Nothing cer¬ 
tain is known to me regarding his age, but as 
in the interpretation of the Yedic verses cited 
by him he closely follows and often copies the 
commentary of Sd yan&eh&ry a, it is clear 


that he cannot be older than the latter. The 
large number of Yedic and other writings quoted 
by himJ give to his work at first sight some ap¬ 
pearance of originality, which it loses as soon 
as one discovers that in this, as in everything 
else, the auihor has simply followed S a y a n a. 
The only work of which he does cite long pas¬ 
sages that are not to be found in Sayana’s 
commentary is the Brihaddevatd , a fact from 
which a future editor of the latter may he able 
to derive some advantage. 

On the whole, the Nitimanjari , together with 
its Bhashya, appears to me to be of little value, 
and not' to deserve a complete edition. To give 
the reader some idea of the way in which the 
author has accomplished his task, I publish - , be¬ 
low, the verses contained in the first chapter. 
They are generally so simple and easy to under¬ 
stand that an English translation would be 
superfluous ; but in order to show at once what 
Yedic passages are alluded to, I have quoted 
under each verse the verse or verses of the 
Rigveda on which the author professes to have 
based each maxim. 


redraw mswi srrtsf 

-ifa R3T fwr 1 





*PII\II 


( Rv. T, 4, 6.) 


jfr 3 ^ an? 

?Fwrrsr^?T : I 

ctfpswf^rr; li \\\ 
(Ry. I, 10, 2.) 

sire 

PtaiTCwl w^rr % ct^r- > 

Preifprrrar ftcaf wrrfindr li ^ II 


(Ry. 1,11, 5.) 


* The only copy which, has ever reached Europe is, if I 
am not mistaken, m the possession of Prof. M. Muller. One 
copy I bought some years ago and a few others are men* 
turned in the cataWnes of Sanskrit MSS. that have lately 
been published in India; 


t It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that tb 
Homeric poems have been treated similarly by the Greek 
Anaxagoras is said to have been the first who maintaine 
0(irfpov 7TOL7j<rtv zuhu rrepl operas teal diKatoavvrji 
or who considered the Homeric poems to be iroirjpaT 
vtaAopas tomfaf rttcal adtmv. See Bemhardy 
History of Greek Literature, voL II. 1, p t 60. 1 


X In the commentary on the first chapter the author quotes 
the following r—Annkramani, Asval&yana-sfttra, an Upani-r 
shad, Rlglakshapa or Vaidikalakshana of ^aunaka (Rig- 
vedaYprAtds&khya), Bigvidh&na of $aunaka, KaushitaH- 
br&hmafla and grihyasdtra, T&pdyam, Panchaviula-br^h- 
maija, Bphaddevatd, By&hmana, Bh&shya (sometimes Si* 
yard’s commentary on the Rigveda, but perhaps also some 
commentary on the Bphaddevat4), Y&ska, Vishpupur&na, 
jSatapatham, $&fcyiyanam, and $&ty&yaninah. 

5 ms. VinT*- 
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anc 

$ftftft -sfq- ftftft #fr wtfa stoker i 
aiwrgft^pr g^imi 

(Ry. I, 18,1.) 

fq%ffr(?qW [%[?■ 

mt ft# w ftm^ *r jtrj^ i 
ft^qr^arswft ^¥Rcr ii mi 

(Ry. 1,20, 4.) 

fci^Tf itpit »jf sarrc 

u) 

f?!T3q- Jjssft *pft US* WV grrmr I 

^gresrm^r <f ft-Ripf; w n i it 

(Ry.I, 20, 6.) 

ft# ^grftsrrc 

ft# ft srt »t apfarcrMt I 
f#r ^rs* sRiftft 7?# ftf#^ II vs ii 

(Ry. I, 24, 1.) 

ftrTCRft ?jft: 

^ftrfrrft 4ft t#cTJT I 

spnftqFr tf# wr=st ; soft ?tr n t ll 

(Ry! I, 30, 16.) 

ft^r^cR[#4 ^tft^^cFPT i 

rftwpft f% rs'rrpTi f#w UMI 

(Ry. I, 32,11.) 

*F3Fri ft s##ftrFRr Tf 

ijarr fftNr 1 

SPftlRF aRSfft'F CcTT C# 0 #: S? II \° ll 
(Ry.I, 33, 5.) 

ft#nft fcf *4 

STSTIfpi #+ ift 5ft# tWc!T stfqr I 
' HftcIT ^ 55# 4rPP ll\\lI 

(Ry. I, 35, 9.) 

m irsnir w?F>i#pr ftsr m: 

3RT f^OFcT qWFft WTFTSRT cRT I 
^srr^TgjRnfts": fFrsrrer 1 wifi 5 \\\\\\ 

(Ry.I, 45,3.) 

T MS. <* MS. tMS. ‘ft'Tft- 


^ WfiSfR; 

iwrcft ftftftft ^ #ft ^ 1 

R'iTfftft qTFTFrft:# ft% -iVT^rTars 11 II 

(Ry. I, 51,1.) 

sprr? 

^ SF£T#T# 5TR ft 5^r# : ?|C : 7HH | 

. fftt 4Tf|w# <jwi+ ?p?ft mmw- ll \s ll 

( Ry. I, 51,13.) 

I# ^pft ircrR^n? - 
IS ft SR# KRT iRRft l 

§¥5rr srftfts-^^ft qftft r^ft \\ \\ n 

(Ry. I, 53,1.) 

ft#R ir?tf JR^Frorc 
#r wftr cf ftft *rsr stf## m: I 
iilW3ft(rrTf|,)TiT3;3#R s 11 1| 

( Ry. I, 54, 6.)” 

ftft 5BRT m T? 

3RT : 4ft ft^FCat #ft R: l 

#sf: qjfoforft WB ft# ftiPT II \* II 

( Ry. I, 61,15.) 

cTWRTft RRTO^T g^RT wnz 
cRfft^ft #TR #T *T#F ftWcT: I 

Ov 

cfw awpnalft**# *ift #r 11 \i 11 

(Ry.I, 62, 3.) 

JRT=qftcRT[ft 4ft #fcT gftR qST I 

(Ry.I, 81^13.) 

^crrgraiR s snreRa^ft^ic 

q^frr§ m «iw^#l 

Jm- ftcPTPTPS ft ll ll 

(Ry.I, 85, 10.) 

tfl?? 3q^#qftqirft 

aipJWft fftl% : l 

jQft«n 5# ll ll 

(Ry.I, 97,1.) 

$MS.#. §MS.q^s 
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3 -% ^cpqppsrrr 

3 Ttf ip&cM- ifiraftT i 
ipqnftfiM $sffg8rcrcr n ^ 11 

(Ry. I, 101,8.) 

anw fcnsnc 

SJ M 

3F-JHT *T H §wi UWPT I 
tpcHfari fcuwTPjR'* arRfrftR'ftli^ll 

(Ry^I, 104, 5.) 

rqru # =r H^faHnc 

IPT: $R ^HT HPR^Fr^ 1 
?# lfA» 11 

^(Ry.'i, 103, 8.) 

hm rtr h srsftRrc 

api: HS^spTT HM Hf?# HCRTH 1 

3jfwwiTiurf?3^fi : ^R'Tir%5f*. 11 ^ 11 

(By. 1,105,17.) 

|% 34^wrcfrum: 

3TTWR: it# I 

dU -I^RrUPR! ttHf: ^°Tf cRP II ^ 11 
(By. 1,110, 4.) 

shth - 

hr* sTu^TTPrsn frq^ii arsrfcr r i 

stir ^r^hhCr^pt U u 

(By. 1,110, 8.) 


^|r Tr^r uur arqffRT oSt^rm I 
f?3^N^iY?r^r45jf^crtr7crrii V ll 

(Ry. 1,114, 6.) 

jnuru^f ep% flra iranwtf i 

J§t four RWR SFRUITU: 11 ^ 11 
( Ry. 1,115, 1.) 

OTTRHfC HPfoffff fflfolTfg 
TPjft UrtCr UHRTH I 

Wr srrgNFisircf urHRi% Tc urfou; lUoii 

(Rv. \ 116,1 and 20.) 

tMs. “fraqr rforfffr * ms. <i# i ($ r ti. 

t au«rtl%fr. I MS. srorfr . § MS. aqfrwpr 0 


J1T|U: mr cTlY^r:^ stutc 

jrrfur^uru^ sfhuTh ^ dTd^R i 
§3Tf^rqrf^5TR‘4 PHU^ 11 \\ H 

(By- I, 116, 6.) 

fccrui UTUTUTTC 

\^ruf^r $r# f^q-'r WRafc* l 
3TI%dlRTqt: qfrufi $^rfRU^UNT! UVUI 

(Ry. I, 116, 7.) 

srrsrHrH <fourfow 
ffo’frYRdt#. faWfoT: ^ 1 

urffor HVUI 

(By. I, 116, 8.) 

3R- H HHRTWdlRrC 

urafo rforir uw ur 4*j. <rnrftnTH% 1 
urn# ?5ru : firsfrcrow heft ^ U ^ " 

''(Ry. I, 116, 9.) 

5pnrf h# tfi^nr yrtc 
* ffqrfo srrt ^ru 1 

(Ry. I, 116,10.) \\V*>\\ 

forguTHiPHHi'tt u srSph 

u ^tf^^RPipsnin 3j<=hH u uti l 
Iran ^rrrsw! sSf §§urr^mw^?r ll ^All 

(Ry. I, 116, 11 and 24.) 

frur ^qwrc 

HT# dfcr ifitu HIT fforf 3Tf qfRTPT: 1 • 
<r«Tf uwuTrursf hshst fetcht srh i i * * 11 

(Ry. I, 116, 12.) 

HRrffosRH u-fettf? 

H^RRTPtHl^R^ 1 

qfsWRF 11 \* l! 

( Ry. I, 116, 13 and 23.) 

HP# RiFF^fq- 5-irr 

H#f cTJTf 5=fpH HPR : I 

( Ry. I, 116, 14). 

IT MS. 5ft **MS. 33#n- ttMS. 

UMS. °M-T: §§ MS. snfsm* 0 ttMS. fir. 
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rttf =r 

1 ^rf^IRT PrSTSTO -5 I 

f^trwr HRJII8 o II 

(Rv. I, 116, 15.) 

^Tfr 

aft feat «sw- rqcrr trcr ajfeft w* rnifacrr I 
+sK*rpit i^f^fiwsiwanMitg^n iis\h 

(Rv. I, 116,16.) 

*r#r ^rccfterrc 

srrwrltsnf sRirawrsEW i 

q*fr rawer 11 sXI t 

(Rv. I, 116, 17.) 


sot ■ 

%§n ?ot sftsr qtf% a wow l 
#€Frt =rrrar^T^T«rr stoSf gar w^ar:ii m 

(Rv. 1,116, 22.) 

JRfaRf 

t^wfr^JTfqr sn% f^r ipf ; i 
§w gfar qfeir wnsRi 11«a II 
(Rv.1,117, 7.) 

j^^rt a vTi^r iw? 

$S*aun»rat§ <WT rc i 

Apwr fw«rf fe 

STS II 8\ U 

(Rv. L 117,8.) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE KA-THEORY AND Mr. BE AMES’S 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 

Sir,—"VST ill you. be so good as to allow me space 
in your valuable journal to make a few remarks 
regarding one or two points raised by Mr. Beames 
in the second volume of his excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
which I have read with much interest and profit. 
The second volume fully sustains the high reputa¬ 
tion of the able author as a comparative philologist 
Which he gained for himself by the first volume of 
his grammar. The arrangement and treatment 
of the subject are admirable. None but those who 
themselves pursue scientific inquiries in the isola¬ 
tion of an Indian station and under the pressure of 
official work can fully appreciate the difficulties 
of such a work under such circumstances. 

On pp. 4-30 Mr. Beames discusses what he very 
happily calls the .STcs-theory: namely, my theory 
of explaining the fact that of the G-aurian nouns 
which have a base in a , some end in d (resp. o or 
au ), others in d (resp. u), with the help of the 
(Pr&krit) suffix Tea; holding that those bases 
which added ha form nouns in d, while those 
which did not add that suffix form nouns in a. 
Mr. Beames himself, I am glad to see, in the main 
agrees with, this theory. But he thinks at the 
same time that that fact is capable of a different 
explanation, viz. by the theory that oxytone bases 
form nouns in d, while barytone bases form nouns 
in a. This accent-theory is certainly the only 


other that deserves consideration, and cannot be 
disposed of merely by a sneer. To explain the 
fact by * caprice’ and * lawless license’ is clearly 
inadmissible. 

I will briefly state the principal reasons why it 
appears to me the accent-theory fails satisfac¬ 
torily to account for the facts of the case. Firstly . 
it is extremely doubtful whether the old Aryan 
accent was at all any longer felt at such a late 
period as the 10th or 11th century A..D., about 
which time, I presume, we must place the com¬ 
mencement of the development of the modem 
dialects. The only accent whose influence at the 
present time is felt, and.may be observed to affect 
the form of words, is the rhythmic accent; and I 
believe there is no reason to suppose that it was 
different at that earlier period when the modem 
dialects originated. But, however that may be* 1 
do not think the evidence of the languages itself 
supports the accent-theory. If there are many 
barytones which form nouns in a, and many oxy- 
tones that form nouns in d, there are as many 
from which just the opposite conclusion might be 
I drawn. Mr, Beames has collected a large number 
of examples bearing on this point, and he has mar¬ 
shalled them, with that great ability of arrange¬ 
ment which forma one of the charms erf'his book f 
in such a way as to lend the greatest possible 
support to the accent-theory. Rut, even under 
these favourable circumstances* it seems to me 
tto thepry foils to make good its ground. Let us 


* MS. om. t MS. 




§ms. Vnrar* 
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see. In the following remarks B means barytone, 
0 oxytone, pro —examples making for the theory,, 
con—those against it. On pp. 7, 8, there are quoted 
23 Bpro; on pp. 8,9, are 17 0 pro; on p. 10 are 
11 0 con; pp. 11,12, are 7 0 con; pp. 12, 13, are 5 
B con, 8 0 pro , 1 0 con; on p. 14 are 8 0 con; 
p. 15, 2 B con; pp. 15,16, 4 0 con; pp. 16,17, 
11 Bpro, and again 9 B pro; on p. 18 only one ex¬ 
ample of the infinitive is quoted, because they are 
too numerous to cite all; they are all and every 
one con; but I will content myself with counting 
only as many as instances pro are quoted on pp. 
16,17, that, is, 20 B con ;* on p. 21 are 6 0 con, 2 0 
pro, and 1 Bpro; p. 22 are 6 0 con , 2 0 pro , 1 Bpro; 
pp. 23, 24, are 3 B pro , 1 0 pro , 6 0 con, and again 
3 0 pro; on p. 25 there are 6 examples : of these 
one is a tatsama , another does nob occur in Hindi, 
and of two more the accent is not mentioned; of 
the remaining two 1 is Bpro and 1 B con ; on p. 26 
are 2 B con , 2 Bpro, 4 0 con, 1 0 pro. Now add¬ 
ing up these examples, it will be seen that they 
are altogether 168, among which there are85 { i.e , 51 
Hand 34 0 ) which make for the accent-theory, and 
83 (t.e. 30 B and 53 0) which make against it. Mr. 
Beames himself says that his rule does nob apply 
to Talsamas: hence, strictly, about 16 examples • 
ought to be excluded (e.g. vikh , p. 8 ; dipd, p. 9, 
unless this is a misprint for diyd; snmy, kray, sray, 
p. 10; hat in, p. 13 ; jatcin, pmsn, supan, darpan, p. 
16; dasan, hrodhan, roshan, mdn, p. 17, Ac.). But as 
they are about equally [9pro, 7 con) divided for and 
against, this slight inaccuracy may be passed over as 
not affecting the geueral result. The latter is that 
as many instances (83) may be cited against the 
accent-theory as there are in support ofio(85). 
There is no reason to suppose that any more ex¬ 
tended collection of examples would alter this result 
materially; for all practical purposes Mr.Beames’s 
collection*of examples is quite sufficient, and it is a 
perfectly fair one. But I may be allowed to point 
out that so far I have confined myself to a 
consideration of Hindi alone; if I had taken into 
the range of the present examination the other 
G-aurian languages too (Mar&thi especially), the 
result would have gone (as Mr. Beames himself 
seems to feel, see p. 9) still more decidedly against 
the accent-theory. Bub even taking the result as 
we have found it above,—unless it can be accounted 
for in some way—it is, to my mind, fatal to that 
theory; for it is founded on an induction which 
is not only partial, because it only includes about 
50 per cent, of phenomena, bub one-sided, because 
it has the other 50 per cent, directly against itself. 
Mr. Beames indeed makes an attempt to account 
for thi& adverse result ; * but I think on reconsi- 

* The examples quoted on pp. 16 , 17 , and the infinitives, 
aave alike, according to Mr. Beamea’s theory, bases in 


deration he will see that his explanation involves 
a petitio principii. Dor example, on p. 10 a list of 
eleven words is given which, being oxyiones , ought 
to terminate in d; but in reality they end in a, as 
if they were barytones. Mr. Beames accounts for this 
failure of the accent-theory by the conjecture if that 
though the learned accentuated the last syllable- 
of stems of this small class, the masses did not at 
' any time observe this distinction, but treated them, 
as barytones.” But what ground is there for this 
supposition ? Is it not merely the fact that those 
words end in a instead of d t That is, the fact 
of their ending in a is explained by their being 
supposed to have been used as barytones, and 
the supposition of their having been thus used 
is based on the fact oi! their ending in a. 

Thirdly, all words formed with the suffix aka 
have the heanry termination d (p. 29). The Za-theory 
explains their termination and that of the previous¬ 
ly considered words by the same phonetic process; 
whereas, if the accent-theory be accepted, two 
different causes must he assumed to account for 
an identical result. This offends against the logi¬ 
cal rule of economy. Dor example, from the stem 
ghotaha is derived in Hindi ghord, and from tht 
stem andd (oxytone) the Hindi word andd; accord- 
ding to the accent-theory the identical Hindi ter¬ 
mination d is accounted for by ghotaka ending in ka 
and andd being oxytone; the Za-theory, on the 
other hand, derives andd not directly from the stem 
andd, bub from the—as regards meaning—identical 
stem andaka, and thus accounts for the identical 
termination d by an identical cause, viz. both gho- 
taka and a ndaka ending in ka. 

Fourthly, even if it be allowed that the accent- 
theory accounts for the difference of some nouns 
ending in d, and others in d, it affords no help—so 
far as.I can see—towards understanding the origin 
of the termination of the oblique form ofGauyian 
nouns in d (i.e. Hindi d ore; Marfithi ya or m, Ac.). 
On the other hand I contend that the Za-theory 
explains both. I cannot ask for space to prove 
this here, and therefore must refer to my Essays 
(IV., V.) in the Jour . Beng. As. Soc. But, if my 
contention is well founded, this is clearly another 
point in favour of the Za-theory. 

But I am confronted with the demand, “ If all 
nouns might and did take this ka, why do not 
all nouns of the a stem end in d ? why do some 
end in a (pp. 30-37) P” I admit.the question is 
legitimate. It cannot be ascribed to * caprice.’ 
There must be a reason for it, as for everything else 
in the world. But I do not see that this question, 
whether or not it can be answered, affects at all 
the truth of the Za-theory. I suppose it will 

ana ; if my theory of the infinitive be accepted, they 
make equally against the accent-theory. 
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be admitted that whether or not the Ka- theory 
be true, it at least easily and naturally explains 
all the phenomena of the case; i,e, that if we as¬ 
sume that, for some reason or other—whatever 
it may have been—the suffix ha (though it might 
have been added to any noun, yet as a matter of 
fact) was only added to one class of nouns and not 
added to another class, then the former would na¬ 
turally end in d, and the latter in d; if, I say, this 
is so, why should the Ha-theory be questioned 
merely because it may be impossible to ascertain 
the reason why in one case ha was' added, but 
in another omitted ? But in truth the question 
after this reason is one of historical import rather 
than of linguistic. Take an illustration. In the 
Saptaiataha the addition of ha to stems in a , i t u, 
is extremely common. Many words are found 
with stems ending in aa, ia, ua, and as many 
ending in a, i, u; the former are explained by 
the so-called Ha-theory (see Weber, pp. 69,52). 
But it may be asked, if ka can be added to any 
base in a, i, u, why did the author of the Sap- 
taSataka add it in some words and omit it in 
others P What can I answer P He must have' 
had some reason for his practice; but it is nob 
likely that we shall discover it. But we do nob 
make that a reason for doubting the claim of the 
Ha-theory to explain the difference between the 
words in aa, ia , ua, and those in a, i, u. Now 
what is true in regard to the language of the 
author of the Sapta&ataka, is equally true, on a 
larger scale, with regard to the language of the 
peoples of North India at the time when the 
modern vernaculars were formed. There must 
have been some reason for their using some words 
with ha, others without it; but what reason or 
reasons may have guided this ‘ popular selection/ 
possibly we may not be able to ascertain. My 
belief is that towards the end of the Prakrit 
period, in the popular speech of the masses, the 
suffix ka could be, and was, sometimes added, 
sometimes not added, to any noun (in a, i, u) 
whatever; and that gradually (during the time the 
modem vernaculars were being slowly evolved), in 
the struggle for existence between the words, by ■ 
a sort of popular selection, the conditions of which 
I do not pretend to know, some nouns became 
established in their ha-form, others in their simple 
form, while others again became fixed in both 
forms simultaneously. It should be remembered 
that this result is a fully established one really 
only in the present literary languages. In the 
colloquial dialects (e. g. the eastern Low Hindi or 
G&mw&ri) even at the present day the limits of 
those three classes are not strictly defined. There 
you may hear, still now, the same noun (especially 
adjectives), which has become fixed in the literary 


language either in one class or the other, used by 
the common' people sometimes with one termina¬ 
tion, sometimes with the other. There is nothing 
strange in this view of the case. Exactly parallel 
cases have happened again and again in the history 
of language. I will only mention one, a well estab¬ 
lished case—that of the Infinitive. The so-called 
Infinitive, it is now well known (see Mar Miiller, 
chap. IV. p. 30 ),is really the Dative (rarely the 
Locative) case of a verbal noun. Prom the Vedas 
it may bo seen that in ancient Aryan times the 
dative of any kind of verbal noun might be, and 
was, used as an infinitive. But when we come 
down to Latin, we see that here one class of 
verbal nouns was so used (as those iu as, like vivere, 
Sanskrit jivase ), while in Greek other classes were 
so employed; nay, in Greek itself we find one class 
of verbs using verbal noons in man (as doptvai, 
Sanskrit ddmane) for their infinitive, another class 
verbal nouns in van (as chat = io-fcwi, atvdne ), a 
third class verbal nouns in an (as repnew — ripvrcvt, 
Sanskrit tdrpane), while another class still uses 
several of them simultaneously {as in Homer both 
i/«wn = imam, with man , and Uvai = wane , with 
va). It might be said, if any verbal noun could 
be, and was, originally used as the infinitive of 
any verb, why have not all verbs in Greek the 
same kind of infinitive ? No doubt there was a 
reason for the difference; and if we knew all the 
circumstances under which the Greek language 
was evolved, perhaps we might be able to recog¬ 
nize the reason. But though we do not now 
know the reasons which guided the popular selec¬ 
tion of infinitives for the different classes of 
verbs, we do not consider that want of knowledge 
a reason for rejecting the dative-theory of the 
infinitive. Analogously, our present want of 
knowledge of the reasons which gaided the popu¬ 
lar selection of the karform, for one class of nouns, 
and the simple form for another class, does not 
appear to me to justify our rejecting the Ka^theory 
of the terminations of nouns* It might be sug¬ 
gested that the accent-theory, though it cannot 
account for the difference of termination, might 
explain the principle of choice in adding or omit¬ 
ting ha, Twill not undertake tp say absolutely' 
that it does not do so; but, at least, it seems to 
me very doubtful. For, the same reasons which 
militate against the accent-theory as explsisiij^ 
the difference of termination are equally strong 
against its claim to explain the choice of ka for 
one class of nouns ia preference to another class. 

This exp lanatio n has run to a much greater 
length than I had expected- But I hope I may be 
allowed to add a few remarks with regard &> aa- 
ofchar difficulty* viz. the proper derivation of the 
fcjfimtivBS in nd t>a p< Mr. Bean** 
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points out an objection to my theory of deriving 
them from verbal nouns i r^aniya, to. the existence 
of & weak form of infinitive in na "in the mediaeval 
poets. I am glad that Mr. Beames has called at¬ 
tention to it. He is quite correct in saying that I 
had overlooked these medieval forms ; for, though 
I was aware of their existence, I had overlooked 
their bearing on my theory. I also admit that the 
objection seriously militates against my theory,— 
unless I can meet it. I believe I* shall be able to 
do so, though, where I am now, I have not the 
necessary means at hand to examine the question. 
The difficulty, I think, lies here: Mr. Beames calls 
them intermediate forms ; but are they strictly inter¬ 
mediate ? If they are, it will be difficult to maintain 
my theory; for it does seem very improbable, not 
to say impossible, that a form, e. < 7 . ) karanigam 
(* to be done’) should become in the first instance 
karan, and afterwards karand (or karane). But 
it appears to me the fact, if it is one, would make 
equally strongly against Mr. Beames’s own theory 
(that the modern final d or ami is owing to the 
original anustodra in am) : for the medieval or so- 
called intermediate form never has the anustodra or 
anundsika . Even if the original of the infinitive, 
e.g. oikarand (or karanaum ), is the Sanskrit verbal 
noun karan am, still at first this form ( i.e . kara - 
nam) becomes karan (or karana ), but never 
karanam; and there is no room for karan turning 
into karanam (or karand) by the force of any 
anuswdra. If, then, the intermediate form is 
karan (or kcvrana), whatever its Sanskrit original 
may have been (whether karaniyam as I believe, 
or karanam as Mr. Beames believes), I do not see 
how it could no.o have become karanaum. I be. 
lieve, therefore, that it will be found (or, in any 
case, that we must assume) that such forms as karan 
are not intermediate; that is, not intermediate 
as between the original form karaniyam or (accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Beames) karanam and the modern 
form karand (or karanaum) : in other words, not 
intermediate 'phonetically , though of course they 
may be intermediate historically as being found in 
mediaeval poets. Though even this latter fact I 
do not believe to be quite correct; for the weak 
forms in na of the infinitive are, at least in Hind!, 
Btill often used in the present day in poetry, and 
sometimes in vulgar speech. For the present, 
therefore, we must assume that in the mediaeval 
times there were two forms ^ of the infinitive in 
use side by side (as indeed, it is the case even 
now 1 in Hindi, as I have remarked already); vij 5 . 

1, one in nam (as I' suppose Mr. Beames would say), 
or in mam (for Pr&krit niam) or perhaps naarh 
. (nayam) as I should say, being the parent of jbbe 

common modern infinitive in naum or nem or nd; 

2, the other in na, confined more or less to poetry.’ 


Can we prove the existence of such a double form P 
Here, I think, lies the other difficulty. Mr. Beames 
says (p. 18), “ in old Hindi the infinitive of this 
class ends always (the italics are mine) in the 
short vowel.” But is it so? Is it always so? 

If it is so, it would put us all, I fear, into very 
great straits as to explaining the modern form 
at all. The work, then, which lies before us is to 
see whether evidences of the existence of such a 
double form of the infinitive as I have indicated 
cannot be discovered in mediaeval literature. I 
do not despair yet of our finding the necessary 
evidence; though, not having the needful means 
with me here, I cannot just now contribute to the 
search. But even seeing that all, or almost all, 
extant medieval literature consists of poetry, 
which would naturally prefer the use of the weak 
infinitival form, even if the unfortunate case should 
happen that no evidence of the existence of a 
double form is forthcoming, still I think we 
should be driven, by the necessities of the case, 
to assume the existence, in the common speech 
of the people, of some such intermediate form 
as could be phonetically the parent of the modern 
infinitival form. In any case, whether or not 
evidence of a double mediaeval form he found, 
the theory which derives the infinitive from a ver¬ 
bal noun in aniye stands an equal chance with 
that which derives it from a verbal noun in ana, 
even barring all other considerations which make 
in favour of my theory and against the alternative 
one. 

Only one word more. It might be said that, 
supposing two forms did exist in mediaeval times, 
and admitting that one of* these forms was either 
karanam or karaniam, still it is easier to derive 
phonetically the undoubtedly existing form karan 
from a Sanskrit or Pr&krit original karanam than 
from karaniyam; and if so it is simpler to consi¬ 
der the verbal nouns in <ma to have been the ori¬ 
ginals of all mediaeval and modern forms of the in¬ 
finitive. I admit the derivation would be easier— 
afc least so far as regards forms like karan —and 
there would he no reason to look for any other, if 
there were no other considerations which, on the 
whole, in my opinion, far outweigh that one con¬ 
sideration. Into these I cannot enter now ; they 
are discussed in my 4th Essay {Jour. Beng. As. 
Soc.). They have reference chiefly to the difficulty of 
the final syllable*cw becoming aum (or em), to the 
existence of simultaneous infinitive-forms in aum, 
l aum, and to the various gerundival meanings of 
the so-called Infinitive; But, further, there is 
not wanting direct evidence that the affix aniya 
may become curtailed into an in the modem lan¬ 
guages. For example, I suppose it will not be 
denied that in such words as pd/npatr (drinking- 
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vessel );pdnchakki (water-mill), the element pdn (or 
pan) is a corruption of the Sanskrit pdntya (water). 
So, again, in Hindi such simultaneous forms as 
dharanhdr and dharanehdr are very common. It 
will not be disputed that dharan and dharane 
must be the same word, and have the same deriva¬ 
tion, whatever that be. If so, dharan is but a 
corruption of dharane; and if there is,phonetically, 
no objection to dharane being a contraction of 
Sanskrit dharaniya and Pr&krit dharania or dha- 
rania , there can be no objection to dharan being 
a corruption of dharaniya through the intermediate 
form (dharania or) dharane; and so in the case 
of all infinitives in on. 

A. E. Rudolf Hoernle. 

JDonnington, 1 5th January 1876. 

THE QOEAn. 

Could any of your readers supply information 
on the following points ?— 

1. When, and by whom, were the chapters 
(sura) of the Qoran arranged in their present 
order P 

The edition now chiefly used throughout the 
Muhammadan world is the one that was prepared 
by Zeid bin Thabit, during the Khalifate of Oth- 
man, and under his orders ; and the arrangement, 
referred to in my inquiry, is commonly regarded 
as the work of Abu Bigar, the first of the Khalifs. 
But is this explanation a satisfactory one to the 
more enlightened of the Moslims ?# 

2. Is it possible to arrive at a sound conclusion 
as to what was the principle which regulated that 
arrangement of the suras which was eventually 
adopted P 

Why the portion which was * delivered’ first in 
the order of time, viz. some of the earlier verses of 
Sura s-Alak) should have been put almost at the 
end of the book (chap, xcvi), and the silra that 
was last in the order of time (viz. Tarba, or, as 
some hold, Maida) should be found almost at the 
beginning (chapters ix. and v., respectively), is 
not at all apparent from anything in the subject- 
matter. 

3. These same inquiries might be put in re¬ 
ference to the verses or texts (dyaf). 

This point seems the more important when we 
bear in mind that in the case of most of the chap¬ 
ters, the dyat first ‘revealed* occurs, not at the 
beginning of the swra, but somewhere in the body 
of it, and often far on. 

4. Is it possible to decide when, and by whom, 
the vowel-pointing was done P 

5. What is the ground oftheMoslim's objection 
to the Qor&n being edited with some regard to 
chronological order P 


An impartial reader, who attends to the sense 
rather than to the cadence, is Bimply palled and 
distracted by the sheer absence of order; though 
he would fain discover something that should, 
instead, appeal to his sense of reverence. It is 
unfortunate when a book that demands credence 
succeeds in merely awakening criticism. One can 
hardly help surmising that if the Qoran had been 
arranged on some principle tending to one uni¬ 
form result— viz. the producing conviction,—a 
different effect might have issued from reading 
it: and one wo aid suppose that a man inspired of 
God with a revelation designed for the acceptance 
of all mankind, would himself have desired, above 
all things, that the revelation should be chronicled 
and .handed on to posterity in exactly the order 
in which the Divine Being communicated it. 

My points, however, are purely of a literary na¬ 
ture ; and inasmuch as the same inquiries, if put 
in reference to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
could be readily answered, it seems only rea¬ 
sonable that they should, in the case of the Qoran 
also, meet with some satisfactory response. 

J. D. Bate. 

Allahabad. 


SANSKRIT MSS. 

B&bu Rajendral&laMitra says that Sanskrit MSS. 
are mostly written on country paper sized with 
yellow arsenic and an emulsion of tamarind seeds, 
and then polished by rubbing with a conch-shell. 
A few are on white EAimiri paper, and some on 
palm-leaf. White arsenic is rarely used for the 
size, but he has seen a few codices sized with it, 
the mucilage employed in such cases being acacia 
gum. The surface of ordinary country paper being 
rough, a thick coating of size is necessary for easy 
writing, and the tamarind seed emulsion affords 
this admirably. The paper used for ordinary writ¬ 
ing is sized with rice gruel, but such paper attracts 
damp and vermin of all kinds, and that great pest 
of literature, M the silver-fish,” thrives luxuriantly 
on it. The object of the arsenic is to keep off this 
insect, and it serves the purpose most effectually. 
No insect or worm of any kind win attack arseni- 
cated paper, and so far the MSS. are perfectly 
secure against its ravages. The superior appear¬ 
ance and cheapness of European paper has of late 
induced many persons to use it, instead of the 
country arsenicated paper, in writing putMs; but 
this is a great mistsfce, as the latter ia not nearly so 
durable as the former, and is lihble to be rapidly 
destroyed by insects. We cannot better filustarate 
this than by referring to some of the MBS. in 
the library of the Bengal Asiat i c Society. There 
are among them several volumes written on fools- 


* Eor a discussion of this and other points, see the lives of Hnhamm ad , by Sir W, Muir, Avenger, sod others. Ed. 
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cap paper, which, date from 1820 to 1830, and they 
already look decayed, mouldering, and touched in 
several places by silver-fish. Others on letter 
paper, which is thicker, larger, and stouter, are 
already so far injured that the ink has quite faded 
and become in many places illegible; whereas the 
MSS. which were originally copied on arsenicated 
paper for the College of Fort William in the first 
decade of this century are now quite as fresh as 
they were when first written. There are many MSS. 
in private collections which are much older and 
still quite as fresh. The ordinary yellow paper sold 
in the baz&r is dyed with turmeric, and not at all 
proof against the attack of insects. The oldest MS. 
B&bu Rajendralala Mitra has examined is a copy 
of the Bhdgavata Purdna, bearing date Samvat 
1367, or a.d. 1310. It is consequently 665 years 
old. It is written on paper of very good quality. 
The oldest palm-leaf MS. seen bears date Saihvat 
1189, or a.d. 1132; but “such records are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and the general run is from 150 to 
250 years 

EBOM THE XVIth CANTO OF THE BHAGAVAD- 
GItA. 

By. Prof. 0 . 2T- Tawney, M.A. 

Nor to act, nor to abstain, do those of devilish 
nature know, 

Not one seed of truth or virtue in their stubborn 
breasts can grow; 

Say they “ Soul-less, unsubsistent is this world, a 
mere pretence, 

“ Sprung without divine causation for the pleasure 
of the sense 

Clinging fast to this opinion, doltish, of perverted 
mind. 

Still they practise evil actions for the ruin of 
mankind.; 

Harbouring lust that’s never sated, full of folly, 
pride and guile, 

Blindly nursing wrong conceptions, following 
courses that defile. 

Hugging this supreme delusion, that death ends 
the spirit’s strife. 

Glorying in sensual pleasures, crying " Let us live 
our life,” 

Bound with hundred cords of longing, slaves Of 
anger and desire. 

Piling np ill-gotten riches, fuel for.their passions’ 
fire; 

“ This my object is attained now, this to-morrow 
I’ll attain; 

“ So much wealth I’ve heaped together, so much 
more Pll strive to gain. 



“ This foe, from my path I’ve swept him, others 
also I will'slay; 

“ I am king, and I’m enjoyer, wealthy, powerful, 
and gay, 

“ High-born, evermore successful; who on earth 
can vie with me ? 

“ I will offer, give, and squander.”—-Thus insanely 
they decree, 

Lost in vain imaginations, as in foUy’s net they 
fell, 

Clinging fast to foul indulgence, down they sink 
to murky helL 

Stiff-necked, self-esteeming madmen, swoll’n with 
lawless pride of purse 

Offer they unholy offerings which shall turn unto 
a curse. 

Self-conceit, and lust, and anger o’er their souls 
dominion claim. 

Me they hate and torture present in their own and 
others’ frame; 

These I hold my bitterest foemen, lowest in this 
circling world; 

These by my almighty fiat into devilish wombs 
are hurled; 

Bom again in devilish natures, at each birth they 
downward tend, 

Never finding me, till hopeless they to deepest 
gulfs descend. 

Three-fold is the gate of Tartar, soul-destroying 
gate of woe. 

Anger, lust, and greedy avarice, all these three 
thou should’st forego, 

He who shuns these three temptations, gloomy 
mouths of the abyss, 

He achieves his own salvation, and attains to so¬ 
vereign bliss. 

He who scorns the law of scripture, and is led by 
blind caprice, 

Never shall behold perfection, heaven, nor the 
soul’s release : 

Then be thou by scripture guided, take it for thy 
rule of right, 

"Whatever deed’s enjoined by scripture, do that 
deed with all thy might. 

—From Calcutta Review. 

UNKNOWN GODS. 

"We worship the great gods and worship the small 
ones, 

We worship the young gods and worship the old 
ones, 

We worship all gods to the best of our power, 

Nor may I forget to worship the gods of old 
times! 

Rig-Veda 9 1. 2-4. f 

t psd^rlrin'g Land of the TamiHans, by J. D. B. 

Gnbble, M.C.S. 
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ATMA BdDHA PRAKASIKA * 


BY Ret. J. F. KEARNS, MISSIONARY, S.P.G., TANJORE. 


Introduction. 

HE Divine Sankara Acharya, a gra¬ 
cious teacher, desirous of imparting in¬ 
struction, has composed the following work for 
the better confirmation and security of the ex¬ 
cellent scholar of the three classes of Vedanta 
works; and also for the benefit of those who are 
unable to study those works for themselves— i.e. 
the unlearned. This work, entitled Soul-know- 
ledge, contains the sum total of the Vedanta 
system. 

Atma Bodha Pbakasika. 

1 . This Soul-knowledge is set forth as some¬ 
thing worthy the consideration of ( 1 ) those 
whose sins have been expiated by austerities, ( 2 ) 
of those who are tranquil, ( 8 ) of those who are 
free from desire, and (4) of those who long for 
liberation. 

2. Amongst the other means, knowledge! is 
manifestly the only means to intuitive liberation. 


Without knowledge, resembling fire for cooking, 
liberation cannot be'accomplished. 

3. WorksJ are not inimical to ignorance, 
therefore they cannot remove ignorance. Know¬ 
ledge, however, overcomes ignorance, as sun¬ 
light darkness. 

4. By ignorance|j the soul is ruined, but 
when this cause succumbs, the soul shall, of 
itself, shine forth as the sole one (i. e. as Uni¬ 
versal Brahma)—like the sun when the clouds 
disappear. 

5. After that knowledge has, by means of 
the exercise of knowledge, purified which 
was depressed by ignorance, it itself (even that 
knowledge) succumbs: just as the powder of 
the Strychms •potatorum acts upon water,—first 
purifies it, and then with the impurities com¬ 
mingles itself. 

6 . The world is like the creation of a dream; 
troubled by inclination, aversion, <fcc. &p., so 



Commentary. 


1 . The commentator finds in this strophe the 
four sddanas , or preliminary means of salvation. 

2. The commentator remarks : “ The four pre¬ 
liminary means are related to the attainment of 
beatitude in the same manner as fuel is to the 
cooking of food; whilst knowledge resembles fire, 
which is absolutely necessary thereto. 

3. Ignorance is the product of former works, 
audit seeks removal through new works; therefore 
works are not inimical§ to it: but as mud cannot be 
washed away with mud, so no one can by works 
blot out work-ignorance. 

4 . The sun is separated from the clouds by an 
immense distance, and is immeasurably larger 
than the clouds, yet the clouds appear to envelope 


it. It is, however, only, in appearance that they 
do so; Yrittirjndna (the discursive and therefore 
imperfect knowledge which is brought about by 
tbe power of the mental faculties) is the cause of 
the soul—divided among many bodies—appearing 
as a manifold thing, and not as a single thing, i.e. 
Advaita. 

5. The plant here named is in Tamil* called TeU 
thamaram, and the seed of it Tettharn Kottai; 
the botanical name is that given in the translation. 
In Taylor’s translation as rendered into French 
by Pauthier, it is called K&taka (Pandanus odoratit- 
simus). 

6 . The Tamil commentary on Sapta PraJcamnti 
mentions eleven other passions into which tbe two 


* A few years ago I translated this treatise and published 
it for private circulation.* Perhaps it may be of more service 
to give it a wider and more extensive publication, and with 
this object I consign it to the India/n Antiquary* 
t Accor ding to the Ved&nta philosophy no thing exists 
but Brahma: consequently there is no object of knowledge* 
and hence the knowledge mentioned in the strophe is not 
the knowledge of a thing or things, for this would imply 
a contradiction to the dogma that nothing existe except 
knowledge. This knowledge is attained by detaching me 
thoughts from outward objects, attending the teachers 
instruction, and meditating on the great saymg Hoc to. 
68”—thou art that (i.e. Brahma). Next, the quakfied 
student perceives that the duality is an illusion, that au 
the objects in the universe are all Brahma, that he as him¬ 
self Brahma. Getting beyond this, he ceases to assert even 
that as a separate thought; subject, object, all disappear; 
his knowledge is perfect—there is then left nothing wt 
the One, who is knowledge and bliss. It is two-fold (w 


asnsoendent, inevidant; (m) non-faanscendeai, evident.— 
7 %de Ballantyne and Knllens. v 

t “ Karman, work, ceremony /» tinarfold’ Hi.) the 
iemerit formerly collected by-works, (m^ihe^oonaeq neno ea 
>f former works still being enjoyed or suffere d, (txl) f*sore 

§ “ Works, instead of being inmkal to smf4 ignorance 


It Ignorance, aooording to tine jhitoeopky, m a aom*- 
hmgnn* poStirely real and acApo arirntr 
fajngia theAflce of an entity, ti«e opponent of “know- 
edge,” corresponding .irifli EM®’* <“»#"? »* “ **tin- 

xtt&ed from the avra* &■- It inae powers,—that by 

qfjiva is “hfA” &e individual soul—the reflex of the 

t *• t £. aL. ‘lnftrcrtdn&h 
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long as it (the dream) lasts, it (the dream, crea¬ 
tion) appears real; when tlie dreamer awakes, 
however, it becomes but a phantom. 

7. So long as the world appears a reality— 
like the silver thread in the oyster-shell—we 
cannot know Brahma as the All-pervading One, 
without a second. 

8. The Supreme Lord is the base of all 
(matter), being the entire cause of the world, 
its origin, continuation, and dissolution; but 
only as the bubble in the water. 

9. In the Sachchiddtman (the self which is 
Reality and Spirit) appears the imaginary, and 
all the various species and individual develop¬ 
ments of the All-pervader in Etefnity, out only 
as golden bracelets and jewels. 

10. He, the guide of the organs of .sense, 
like the sether entering various Upudhis, pervad¬ 
ing all, appears inconsequence of these differences 


as divided ; but when these (differences) have 
ceased to exist He will be the undivided One. 

11. Li consequence of the variety of Upddh is, 
sex, name, condition, &c. &c, are a-scribed to 
the absolute spirit, just as the varieties of taste, 
colour, &c. &c. are ascribed to water. 

12. By the five-fold operation of the elements, 
through works (in the previous life guilty ones) 
the body was formed, and it is a dwelling-place 
for the enjoyment of pleasure and the endurance 
of pain. 

13. The Sfiksma-tiarira* is undoubtedly form¬ 
ed of the five airs, mind, under, landing, and the 
ten organs—Hearing, Peeling, Seeing, Tasting, 
Smelling (as organs of intelligence), with Voice, 
Peeling, Motion, Excrement, and Genital (as 
organs of action); but with the five separated 
elements above described it has no connection. 
It is the organ of all sensations, agreeable and 


Commentary . 


principal ones, Desire and Aversion, are divided : 
so that in all there are thirteen, viz.:—1. -Rdja, 
desire ( i.e . according to the commentary, illicit sex¬ 
ual love); 2. Devcsa, hatred; 3. Kdma, covetousness 
(i.e. —according to the commentary—after increase 
of children, friends, houses, lands, money, &c. &c.); 
4. Krodha, anger; 5. Lobha, ambition; 6. Moha, 
passionate attachment; 7. Mata, arrogance {i.e, 
—according to the commentary—on the score of 
wealth, power, &c. <fcc.); 8. Matsara, envy; 9. Irsd , 
malicious exultation; 10. Asujd, desire to disparage 
others; 11. Bambha y vain ambition; 12. Darya, 
presumptuous pride; 13. Akankdra , egotism. 

7. The white colour in the oyster-shell, at first 
sight, appears to be silver; on close inspection, 
however, we become conscious of * the unreality. 
So, at first sight, the world appears a reality; but 
close investigation shows that it is utterly unreal, 
and, like the deceptive silver cord in the oyster- 
shell, clings to the highest spirit. 

8. Bubbles, foam, billows, &c. <fce., though ap¬ 
parently differing from water, are really not so; 
they are but water. As, therefore, water is their 
origin, &c. &c., so the Supreme Lord is the base 
of all {matter). 

9. Bracelets, rings, and other jewels, though 
bearing distinct names, are not distinct from the 
gold of which they are made, but are contained in 
it. In like manner the varied species, and in¬ 


dividual development of the All-pervader, repose 
in the Sachchiddtman. 

10. The commentator remarks : “ As one aether 

pervades all things,and, entering various modifica¬ 
tions—as air into vessels, houses, &c. &c. —appears 
thereby to be divided, but when these modifica¬ 
tions—vessels, houses, &c. &c.—disappear, it 

is again one undivided whole: in like mann er 
the One Spirit, pervading all things, appears, by 
entering various modifications—as, for instance, by 
entering this or that individual—to be divided 
(whereas it is not); for when these modifications 
disappear it becomes one undivided spirit. ** 

11. The commentator remarks: “ Water is natu¬ 
rally white and sweet (also really colourless and 
tasteless), but, modified by the admixture with it 
of various kinds of earth, it assumes—by way of 
accident—red, black, and other colours; salt, bitter, 
and other tastes. In like manner the Supreme 
Spirit is naturally without sex, name, or condition; 
but, modified by the three kinds of matter (see the 
following strophe), it acquires—by way of acci¬ 
dent—sex, name, and condition/* 

12. The commentator remarks : ts PancMkarana 
is the division of each of the five elements into five 
parts, and the reciprocal combination of them with 
one and other again/* Each of the five elements 
(asther, air, fire, water, earth) is divided into 
hakes, one of which is set aside, and the other half 


* According to the Ved&nta philosophy there are three 
Sartor as, or corporeal forms (i.) the Kdrama Sarira {cor- 
pus cwusans) j (ii.) the SHTcswia!§ar$T(i, the fine material body 
form^and (hi.) 'film Sth/tila tfartra, the gross body, made 
up of the limbs which we perceive. The latter two are the 


corpora causata. The StMla 8ar$ra perishes at death ; 
but the Stiksma dartra, the immediate organ of the soul, 
is said to accompany it through all its transmigrations, and 
is capable of sensations of enjoyment and suffering. The 
corpus causo/ns is the original type or embryo of the body 
as existing with the soul in its original state. 
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disagreeable; whilst the gross material body is 
tbe only seat o£ them. 

14. Beginningless, Unconsciousness, the In¬ 


describable is said to be causal— Upddhi. That, 
however, which is diverse from the third TJpddh i 
(i.e.lies over beyond it), is known as tii e Atman. 


Commentary. 


is divided into four parts, and these latter are com¬ 
bined with the halves of tye elements previously set 
set aside.” The combination may be represented by 

PancMkamna. 


§- + £. In this manner, mind and the other facul¬ 
ties are produced, as set forth in the following 
chart:— 


Soul. 


Ether— Antaharana. 

Mind. 

Intellect. 

Will. 

Individuality. 

Wind in the throat. * Se¬ 
curing due proportions 
throughout the body. 

Wind pervad¬ 
ing tbe body 
and distribut¬ 
ing chyle. 

Wind in the 
navel and caus¬ 
ing hiccoughs. 

Wind in the 
heart and 
causing res¬ 
piration. 

Wind which divides excre- 
tary matter; seated in the top 
of the head and flowing 
downwards. 

Hearing Sense. 

Feeling Sense. 

Fire. 

Seeing Sense. 

Tasting Sense. 

Smelling Sense. 

Sound. 

Tangibility. 

Form. 

Water. Savour. 

Odour. 

Yoice Organ (Mouth) 

Touch Organ. 
(Hand). 

Motion Organ 
(Feet). 

Excrement 
Organ (Anus). 

Earth. 

Pudenda viri aliquando et 
feminaa. 


In like manner, proceeding as above, the follow¬ 


ing Formations are obtained:— 

1—Ether and Earth = Individuality, 


^.e,, 


the 


Ether and Water 
Ether and Fire 
Ether and Wind 
Pure Ether 


saying “ I. 

Chitta or Will. 

Intellect. 

Mind (mens). 

Antaharana (Internal 
Agency). 

2—Wind and Earth =? Wind in the intestines 

(is produced). 

Wind and Water — Wind in the heart. 

Wind and Fire = Wind in the navel. 
Wind and-Ether = Wind in the throat. 
Pure Wind — Wind pervading the 


3— Fire and Earth. 
Fire and Water 
Fire and Wind 
Fire and Ether 
Pure Fire 

4— Water and Earth 
Water and Fire 
Water and Wind 


body. 

= Smelling Sense. 

= Tasting Sense. 

= Feeling Sense. 

= Hearing Sense. 

= Seeing Sense. 

= Odour. 

= Form (Light). 

= Tangibility or Palpabi¬ 


lity. 

Water and Ether = Yoice or Sound. 

Pure Water = Savour. 

5—Earth and Water = Excrement Organ (Anus) 
Earth and Fire = Motion Organ. 

Earth and Wind = Touchor Feeling Organ. 
Earth and Ether = Yoice Organ. 

Pure Earth = Genital Organs. 

The various Formations are arranged in families 
or classes, as follows, viz. 


I.—JEther Formation . 


Antaharana. —Wind in the throat. Hearing Sense, 
Sound, Yoice Organ. 

II. — fflind Formation. 

Mind.—Wind pervading the, body, Feeling Sense, 
Tangibility, Feel Organ, 

JTJ . — Fire Formation . 

Intellect.—Wind in the navel, Seeing Sense, Form, 
Motion Organ. 

IV. — Water Formation. 

Will.—Wind in the heart, Tasting Sense, Savour, 
Excremental Organ. 

V. — Earth Formation. 

Individuality.—Wind in the intestines. Smelling 
Sense, Odour, Genital Organs. 

13. The commentator remarks—“The Soul: 
for the perception of pleasure and pain, requires 
the above-mentioned seventeen principlesi.e. L 
The five airs, Mind, Intellect; the five souses and 
the five organs.” These constitute tbe fine material 
body: some, however, substitute Aha nk a r a for In¬ 
tellect. Elsewhere they are spoken of as tbe 
five gross elements, the twice five organs, tbe 
five airs, tbe four faculties—Mind, Intellect, Will, 
and Individuality in all, twenty-four, and they 
constitute the gross material body; but omitting 
the five coarse elements (smell, light, palpability, 
sound, and taste) together with Will and Intellect, 
the remaining seventeen constitute life fine mate* 

rial body. „' ,. 

14. The “ Caosing-body form” bears this name 
because it serves ae a cause or basis for each of the 
other body-fortes- The (xmmaentater the 
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15. The pore soul through its connexion 20. Through ignorance the quality and ac- 

w ith the five Kosas,f &o. &c. appears as though tivity of the body and of the senses are attributed 

it partook of their form or nature,—in this, how- to the pure soul which is essence and spirit, 

ever, merely resembling the pure crystal in just as blueness, &c. &c. is attributed to the 

proximity with dark-coloured cloth. aether. 

16. The Atman , the inner, the pure one, 21. In consequence of ignorance, form, ac- 

which is enclosed in those Kosas, maybe thresh- tivity, &c. &c.—the essential TJjpdd.hiX of the 

edont of them by philosophical study, like the mind,—are copied by the soul; like the moon, 

rice-corn. in the water, partaking of the motion of the 

17. Atman, although always All-pervading, waves, &c. <&c. 

does not shine forth in dll. In the understanding, 22. Inclination, desire, pleasure, .pain, &c. 
however, it is very manifest,—like the reflection &c. are intensified when Buddhi is present (i.e. 

of a mirror upon a pure surface. present in the waking state as well as in the 

18. Atman may be considered as one who has dreaming state) ; bpt in the profound dreamless 

no part in the nature of the body,"senses, mind, sleep,§ when it (i.e. Buddhi) exists not, these are 

or understanding; and yet, though distinct from not intensified. Therefore this is the property 

them, he is always quietly overlooking their of Buddhi, and not of the Atman . 
activity,—(in this) resembling a king. 23. As brightness is inherent in the Sun, 

19. To fools the Spirit appears to be active, coolness in Water, and warmth in Fire in a 

when the senses only are really active : just as natural manner: so existence, spirituality, bliss, 

the moon appears to move when the clouds only and eternal purity belong to the soul (in a 

are passing. natural manner). 

Commentary . 

the condition resulting from ignorance). Mdyd is 22. The commentator remarks: “The author in 
indefinable, because it is neither Sat, real, nor this strophe confutes the logic of the Atomic School, 
Asat , unreal. which considers desire, anger, pleasure, and pain, 

15. There are extraneous causes which lend to to be the natural conditions (Dharma) of the Spirit.” 
the Spirit the appearance of various forms : it is, • 23. Existence belongs to the soul because it 

however, perfectly pure, and uncontaminated by stands the test of the three states (i.e. waking, 
them,—just as the crystal, which permits the colour dreaming, and dreamless sleep). Spirituality be¬ 
ef the cloth to be seen through it, without becom- longs to it because that in those three states it re- 

ing in any way mingled with it or defiled by it. cognizes objects Which appear. Bliss is a peculiar 

36. Yuki'i, or philosophical study, consists of rapture with freedom from all pain. Some, however, 

three parts, namely. Hearing, Meditation, and Sys- explain the last peculiarity thus, “ Happiness be- 

tematic Contemplation. The commentator quotes longs to the soul,” because the soul is the object of 

the following aphorism:—“For the Lordly-life- pleasure. Eternity belongs to it, because it exists 

Spirit are the five KoSas and the five cavities, and undivided through the three times. Others, how- 

these five oavities are the five elements.” ever, claim this attribute for it because the soul 

18. In obedience to the Fang’s mandate his does not enter into the four negative categories, 

ministers transact affairs of state; and, although These are as follows :— 

the king takes no part with them in these trans- 1. That category according to which there was 

actions, he is perfectly cognizant of their doings. nothing prior = Prdgabhdva. 

19. It is as if one were to say when water is- 2. That category according to which something 

falling, “ The sun (reflected therein) moves.” It is that was ceases to be = Pradvansdbhdwa. 

as if one were to say when the clouds are hurrying 3. That category according to which nothing 

along, “ The cool shining moon moves on.” The was or shall be = Atjantdbhdva. 

U'pddhis of the bodies , &c. &c. are but imagina- 4. That category according to which something 

tively joined to the changeless Spirit. The Jiva- is a separate thing (from other things) = Anjon - 

idea iB the gross-world a ctivity. Know this ! jdbhdva. 

world. 

§ During life the soul is considered to occupy one or other 
of three states, i.e. waking, dreaming, and profound sleep. 
While awake, the soul, associated with the body, is active, 
and has to deal with a real creation; in the dreaming state 

t- . - -x-v -, an illusory world is created; but in the profound sleeping 

spnere of supreme happiness, unconscious of all but self. state the soul is absent, haring retired by the channel of 

r vpu&n* w the illusive * form of Brahma within the ' the arteries to the bosom of the Supreme. 


t The soul is said to have five Ko§as, coverings or sheaths, 
e.g. (i.) Aunarmya Kosa, or the covering of corporeal form 
which is supportedby fqod; (ii.) PrtiMwncvya Ko§a, the vital, 
external organs, or sphere of breathing j (iii.) Mmbmwua 
Koto, the mental organs; (iv.) Vigntimmaya Kosa, the 
organs of nerceDtion. with intellect: (v.1 Avuimfln.Ynnnin, 
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24. Through want of discerning understand¬ 
ing, people connect the essential and spiritual, 
parliculq,, of the Atman, with the Activity of the 
understanding,—these two into one,—and then 
are accustomed to say “I know.” 

25. No change takes place in the Spirit (in 
consequence of Activity). In the understanding 
(by and for itself) there never is wisdom. (These 
two must not be confounded one with the other, 
for Wisdom belongs to Spirit, and intellectual 
activity to the understanding; the former is the 
Sun (by whose light the mental faculties work). 
The Jiva (the reflex of the universal Spirit, 
in the single individual) foolishly says “ I am 
the doer,” “I am the spectator,” whilst he 
acknowledges all the filth (i.e. the elementary 
mental faculties and the organs of sense, &c. 
&c. which perform that activity) as belonging 
to himself. 

26. When one takes Jiva for Atman, in re¬ 


spect of its nature, as a man might mistake & 
rope for a snake, he may well become fearful. 
If a man, however, knows “ I am not Jiva , but 
the Supreme Spirit,” he becomes free from fear. 

27. The Spirit, the One, illumines the senses, 
at whose head stands the understanding, &c. 
<fcc., just as a lamp illumines a vessel, &c. &c.; it, 
however, the self-essential-spirit, is not illumined 
by these gross (elementary formations). 

28. As the self is essential knowledge, the 
soul requires the aid of no other knowledge to 
enable it to recognize its own proper knowledge: 
just as a flambeau, which is in itself a shining 
light, requires not the aid of another flambeau to 
render it visible. 

29. Having by the aid of the words <c It is 
not so, it is not so,” removed all the Upddhis, 
one will easily recognize, by the aid of the “ great 
saying,” the oneness of the (individual) living 
Spirit with the (Universal) Supreme Spirit. 


Commentary. 


24. The commentator remarks : “ It may per¬ 
haps be objected, c How comes it that* when the 
-soul fs perfectly inactive one ventures to say * I 
know’ ?” This objection the author here meets: 
e.g. When the sunbeam and the burning-glass are 
brought in contact, fire arises: in like manner 
ignorance arises when the Spirit-reflex (which re¬ 
sembles the sunbeam) and the understanding, 
(which resembles the burning-glass) are twisted 
into one, and in consequence of this ignorance it 
happens that the Living-Spirit ia caught in such 
sayings as * I know.’ When, however, the Spirit 
is separated from the activity the understand¬ 
ing, no object appears, and it is then the Self 
recognizing itself, without activity. 

25. The Tamil commentary, which reads ala, 
‘much/ instead of mala , ‘ dirt/ and joins the former 
word with muhjati , gives the literal meaning of the 
strophe thus:—“ Change (or activity) never (be¬ 
longs) to the Spirit.” Wisdom never (belongs) to 
the understanding, nevertheless the Living-Spirit 
beguiles itself with the thought that it is “ the 
doer,”. “ the spectator,” <&c. &c.,—taking the 
totality of the mental faculties for itself.|| 

26. The commentator remarks: “This strophe 
shows that if the Spirit takes upon itself hetero¬ 
geneous qualities—^while imputing to itself (as in 
the preceding strophe) activity, which belongs only 
to the elementary mental faculties, senses and 
organs—it is preparing trouble for itself.” 

27. Here the author points out why the Spirit 
is not recognized by means of the understanding. 


the faculties and senses, although they are so close¬ 
ly allied with it. 

28. The commentator remarks: M Here the 
author meets the objection arising from the latter 
part of the previous strophe, namely, f If the soul 
cannot be known by means of the mental faculties, 
&c. &c. t how then shall it be recognized V ” 

29. The commentator includes the entire Upd- 
dUs in Universal Knowledge and partial knowledge. 
He explains the words “It is not so,” by “it (the 
real substratum of the unreal world of phenomena) 
is without name and form.” The “ great saying” is 
“Tat tvam asi” i.e. “Hoc (i.e. Brahma) tu es.”— 
If amongst a quantity of stones picked up there 
was a precious stone (discovered), perhaps then 
one would examine them all closely, and discover 
that they were not (all) precious stones. So here 
with reference to the Spirit which is associated 
with the various JJpddhis (the three-fold body- 
form) the Yedas explain that “ these (phenomena) 
are not it,” and sets them asMe. In this maimer 
one learns to know the Spirit (by means of prd- 
vana, hearing the Yedas). Now, although in every¬ 
day life, one attributes greatness and smallness 
to rivers and seas, in consequence of the peculiar¬ 
ities of the land, yet when one divests his ideas 
of these peculiarities, the entire wter appears as 
one, and the idea of size (large Ismail) vwnshea. 

So is it with Universal Knowledge the par¬ 
tial knowledge of the universal world. mpA the m* 
dividual Living-soul: the differencebetween teem 
exists oply in the and habits of th e 


II Dr. Grranl observes here that Taylor doubted 
doctor considers the Tamil commentary satisfactory 


LLUIK, | V ' - — -' , 

***** *«■-*-“***• 
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30. The Body, &c. &c. is known to hare 
arisen through ignorance, visible and transient 
as the babble upon the water; that, however, 
which in this quality is free, is recognized saying 
««I (am) Brahma,”—as the Pure. 

31. Because I am diverse from the Body, &c. 
&c., I am free from birth, old age, decay, death, 
&c. &c., and being independent of the senses 
I have no connexion with the (sense) things 
(fashioned out of the Tanmatras or elementary 
Atoms), as sound, &c. &c. 

32. Because I am without Manas (mind), 
pain, desire, aversion, and fear, &c. &c. do 
not affect me—according to the words of Re¬ 
velation, (e. g.) “without life, without manas , 
pure,” &c. &c. 

33. I am without quality (China*), without 
activity, eternal, without will or conception, 
without stain, without change, without form; 
for ever saved—pure.f 

34. I am like the JEther, pervading all within 
and without, imperishable, in all alike-abiding, 
the perfect, the independent, unspotted, im¬ 
moveable. 

35. That (Being) which appears eternal, 


pure, emancipated (from all things), which is un¬ 
divided bliss, one without a second;—existence, 
knowledge, endless, the Supreme Brahma— 
“ that am I.” 

36. Perfect Self-consciousness, “lamBrah¬ 
ma,” removes all false appearance of ignorance, 
just as the elixir of life removes sickness. 

37. Sitting in a secluded place, without pas¬ 
sion (or desire), with senses curbed, let one set 
before him the One Spirit—the Unending—with 
undisturbed meditation. 

38. Well instructed by wisdom, denying all 
visible (matter) in the Spirit—let such an one 
alway set before him. the One Spirit, which 
resembles the pure HSther. 

39. He who knows the Supreme Truth (or 
essence), rejects all (distinction) of form, sex, 
&c. &c., and unites himself with the All-perfect 
Spirit-blest, Self-existence. 

40. The distinction of “ Knower,” “ Know¬ 
ledge,” and “Object of Knowledge” is not 
known in the Supreme Spirit: (rather) it (Brah¬ 
ma) through its own self is enlightened, in con- 
sequence of its own essence, which is Spirit and 
Bliss. 


Commentary. 


world, and* not in the Supreme Spirit which is in 
the Susupti state. One may discover that by the 
“great saying” which removes all difference be¬ 
tween the “ thou” and the “ that.” 

30. The commentator remarks:“ Strophes from 
15 to 30 treat of ferduana, the hearing of the Yedas, 
as the first stage on the road to Salvation., The 
five following strophes treat of Manana, the medi¬ 
tating npon what has been heard, as the -second 
stage on the road.” 

31. The commentator remarks: “ These are 
deductions from the Yedas, which the scholar, who 
has studied the Yedas, has now thoroughly to 
think upon.” 

32. The commentator remarks: “According to 
the Yedas the Soul does not possess Mind or any 
other facultyIt.is an Eternal blessed One—this 
is to be believed.” 

35. The commentator uses the plural of Viksepa 
in a narrower sense, and then in a wider sense than 
Ava/rma —two common artifices of Yed&nts. Ac¬ 


cording to it, Avarana (concealing or covering) is 
the cause that after one has got rid of the duality 
in himself, it nevertheless again emerges, and 
he thus becomes at the same time a being who 
knows himself to be Brahma, and a being who is 
ignorant of it: Viksepa —false appearance—brings, 
according to it, a divided ( i.e . contradictory) know¬ 
ledge into the waking and dreaming condition. On 
the -other hand, according to others, Avarana is 
the concealment of the time self, so that one takes 
the (elementary) categories for it, and Viksepa is 
the state of pleasure in sensual things. Ava - 
rana is more intellectual, and Viksepa more ethi¬ 
cal. Moreover, Avarana is the anxiety which ex¬ 
claims, “The Spirit does not appear to me;”* and 
Viksepa is the illusion which takes the individual 
living-self depending upon corporeity, for the 
true self, finally Avarrana is the double error; 
“ the truth does not exist, it is invisible,” and 
Vihsepa is the grief because- “ it has died in the 
river.” 


f Mamas is the faculty of imagination and excitation ac¬ 
cording to this philosophy. 

•*There a*e said to be three'gunas or qualities ,* they are 
mentioned in the Kamaljanavamta thus, via.:— 

" They are excellent white, black and red, that partakes 
of each, and are denominated pure essence, darkness, and 
impure nature. But although these gwnas , which are called 
essence, filth, and gloom, as three, are equal, one among 
them may prepcmderate.”—Graul's Translation, 


t “ Do not say, * Attributing qualities to the being void of 
qualities is equivalent to saying—a sterile mother/ 

« # * # • 

The qualities, mentioned by the excellent Yedas to the 
end that for' the sake of obtaining the emancipation, of this 
life the knowledge of Br ahm a may he brought about, are 
by no means q ualit ies of Brahma, but the very substance 
of Brahma/^Koiva^a^imita, GrauTsTranslation. 
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41. The flame of knowledge, which blazes 
forth when the contemplation is unceasingly rub¬ 
bed upon the fuel of the Soul, consumes all the 
stubble of ignorance. 

42. When, by means of knowledge, as by a 
ray of morning light, the fall darkness has been 
dispelled, the Spirit shall shine forth of itself 
on high, like the Sun. 

48. The Spirit is alway attainable, notwith¬ 
standing through ignorance it becomes unattain¬ 
able ; when this has been destroyed, it shall shine 
forth, from thence, attainable, like the (forgot- 
*ten) jewel upon the neck. 

44. The Jivco-Atma erroneously appears in 
the Brahma, just as (the form of) a man in a 
pillar of timber; when, however, the true form 
of the Jiva-Atma is-understood, this (error) will 
Vanish. 

45. By the knowledge which springs from 
an experimental grasping of the Supreme* sub¬ 
stance, the ignorance which says^ “I” and 
“mine” is quickly dispelled; just as the rising 
sun removes embarrassments (with reference to 
the region.of the heavens). 

46. The Wise, having attained perfect dis¬ 
cernment, perceives the totality of things to rest 
in himflftlfj and with the eye of knowledge he 
perceives All as the one Self. 

47. All this worlds the Spirit, and distinct 


from the Spirit nothing exists; just as one knows 
that earthpn pots, <&c. <fcc. are (essentially) earth, 
so All is the essential Spirit. 

48. He who knows this, is the Life-emaaci- 
pated-self. He layeth the qualities of the former 
Ujpddhis altogether aside: and through the inner 
essence-spirit, &c. &c. he is a participator of the 
condition of Brahma:—like the bee, (which from 
being an insect at first) has arrived at what 
now it is. 

49. Having crossed the sea of fascination, 
and having slain the giants “ Inclination,” 
“Aversion,” &c. &c., the Wise shall forth, mar¬ 
ried to Tranquillity, delighting in the Spirit. 

50. Extinguishing his ^inclination for exter¬ 
nal changeable pleasure, and securely reposing in 
Spirit-pleasure, (such a one) shall alway shine 
forth clearly therein, like the light which stands 
in a vessel secure. 

51. Although still involved in the Upddhi 
(i.e, corporeity), the Muni (ie. wisdom-perfected 
sage) may remain uncontaminated by its natural 
qualities,'(j^t like tbe sether, which, although 
it pervades the most unclean things, is never¬ 
theless uncontaminated). And although he 
knows all, yet like a (disinterested) imbecile 
will he stand aside, and clinging (to no Bensua! 
thing) (he) passes through (them) like the 
wind. 


41. . The commentator remarks : “ The soul, with 
reference to the mental faculties bound up with it, 
is here compared to very inflammable woodj (here 
contemplation). Tips fire consumes not only the 
contemplation, but also the mental faculties (or 
Spirit-powers) ; then A i par6hsa-Jndmt, or pure In¬ 
tuition arises.” 

43. The commentator remarks: “ A simile for 
f.Vift Brahma, which, though forgetting itself, is nob 
separate from it, is found in the words of the poet, 
viz. :— * 

* Where is ‘the Lord P* say’st thou, my Soul, 
Like those who go about dem an din g 
* Where am I V ” 

45, Antibhava, (empirical grasping) is the third 
part of Salvation-lore Ywkti, Anvhhava ); 

one arrives at it by the three means to salvation, 
i.e. Hearing, Meditation, and Methodical Contem¬ 
plation. 

X Which emits fire hy friction with other wood. 

§ <c The undeveloped energy of the day is developed (m 
the pitcher formed from it). In oommofi life they will call 
that day, * pitcher.' This is a mere phrase, said so is the 
* distinction of the pitcher.' Whenever yon forget the cnr- 


47. As out of the same day vessels of different 
kinds and names are made, so out of the same 
Brahma are produced the variously named and 
variously formed things of this world. The day 
is Kdrana (cause, and even material cause); the 
vessels are Kdrja (effeots, things formed). So is 
Brahma the material cause of the world, and there¬ 
fore proceeding from it, as the thing made of it, 
and of various forms.§ 

49. This strophe refers to the history of BAma, 
which is here symbolically explained., S£t& calls 
up in our mind the ^n^^Tranqiiinifcy--^md the 
kingdom of Ayodhyfi (“the Unconquerable)”, in 
which B&ma subsequently rules happily v accord¬ 
ing to the commentator the (impalpable) Spirit in 
which the Life-freed-being rejoices. 

51. The commentator remarks: “Here the 
teacher meets the scholar^ question, * In what 
condition, thesis thefreed-Hfo-Soul until tbe guilt 
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62. By the dissolution of the Upddhi, the 
Muni (wisdom-perfected-Sage) unites insepara¬ 
bly with the (AH-)pervading One, just as water 
mixes inseparably with water, air with air, and 
fire with fire. 

63. That gain, than which there is no greater 

gain, ^ # 

That pleasure, than which there is no greater 
•pleasure, 

That knowledge, than which there is no j 
greater knowledge, , 

That is Brahma.—Iyet this be believed 1 

64. 'That, which One having perceived, there 
is nothing else to perceive, 

That, which One having attained, there is no¬ 
thing else attainable. 

That, which One knowing, there exists no¬ 
thing else to be known, 

That is Brahma.—Let this be believed. 

65. That which is thorough, above, below, 
complete, perfect, existence spirit and bliss; the 
one without a second, endless, ever* existing and 
one—that is Brahma.—Let this be believed! 

56. That which is in the form of rejecting 
whatsoever is “ not this”— i.e. not Brahma—is, 
in the Vedanta writings, shown to he the im¬ 
perishable, the perfectly happy, the One—that 
is Brahma.—Let this be believed. 

57. Having access to a portion of the bliss 
of the Being!] of all-perfect Bliss, Brahma and 
the other (popular deities), become, by degrees, 
partially happy beings. 

58. With this (i.e. Brahma) the Universality 


of things is connected,and the (worldly) Activity 
is Spirit-affected: hence Brahma is a being, 
everywhere all-pervading, like butter^ every¬ 
where in milk (i.e. the material which originates 
butter is diffused throughout the entire quantity 
of milk) : in like manner is Brahma throughout 
the Universe. 

59. That which is neither coarse nor fine, 
neither short nor long, without birth and im¬ 
perishable, without form, unbound by place, 
without sex and name: that is Brahma* Let 
this be believed! 

60. That by which the sun, &c. &c. shines, 
but which is not illumined by any light, that by 
which all-these are effulgent, is Brahma. Let 
this he believed! 

61. Of itself pervading everything within 
and without, and the entire world illumining, the 
Brahma shines forth, like the iron-hall glowing 
with fire. 

62. Brahma shares not the qualities of the 
world; besides Brahma there exists nothing; 
when any other than Brahma appears it is false 
—like the mirage in the desert.+ 

63. That which is alway seen and heard is- 
(in the most profound essence) not different from 
Brahma: and by means of the true knowledge 
(in which all modifications, as well as the 
illusive, perish) these pertain (directly) to 
Brahma, to the Being full of Reality, Spirit, and 
Bliss, the One without a second. 

64. The eye of Wisdom discerns the all-per¬ 
vading Soul, which is Being and Spirit; the 


Commentary; 


(accumulated during a prior existence) is com¬ 
pletely expiated, and incorporeal Bliss succeeds 
the extinction of the threefold corporealness P* ” 

52. - An annotation of Taylor (or Pauthier) refers 
the dissolution of the Upddhi merely to the gross 
and fine material forms. The TamiJ commentator 
rightly refers it to the causal form. The com¬ 
mentator remarks: “ In the three following stro¬ 
phes the teacher describes the sublimity of the 
Brahma as regards extent, place, and time.” 

57. The commentator remarks: " The teacher 
here disposes of the objection (of the popular faith), 


‘ Undivided Bliss is ascribed to Brahmfi, Yishnu, 
&c. &c., and those who would attain the happiness 
of these Godheads perform horse-sacrifice / 19 
58, The commentator here makes a very char 
racteristio observation, ’ “ The author wishes 
to meet the objection, ‘As it is a notorious fact 
that great desire for sense-things exist, how can 
it be said that the Spirit is in a high degree the 
object of (human) desire P * And he meets the ob¬ 
jection, showing, by means of the above example, 
that the Spirit is, equally with butter, an object 
worthy the desire of all.” 


II Bra hm a is the Supreme Deity, the causa matmaMs 
and caum sffidens of the illusive world. 

Brahxnft is the-chief god of the Hindu Triad, and it is he 
who is mentioned in tins strophe. 

5T Butter has a totally different signification to the non- 
flesh-eating Hindu than to us. Therefore the first pub-, 
fished Tamil Veaic writing bears the interesting title, 
“The fresh Butter of Happiness.” 


* Some of the negative attributes of the Brahma are 
given in this strophe; for them more at length see Jtat- 
valjcmavamta, Part II. 187. 
t “ Everything is false which is not Brahma.” 

Fee Id/nta Pa/ribhisTia* 
Nothing exists hut he (t.e. Brahma). 

Sutras, iii. 2, 29, 
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eye of ignorance, however, cannot perceive it, 
just as the blind cannot see the shining sun. 

65. Aglow with the fire of knowledge which 
has been kindled by the study of the Vedas, &c. 
Ac., the Living-Soul, free of all impurity, shines 
forth of itself, like the gold (refined in the fire). 

66. The self, rising in the iEther of the 
heart,—the sun of Wisdom, scatters the dark¬ 
ness, and pervading all, bearing all, it appears. 
It illumines all. 


67. Whoever undertakes the pilgrimage of 
himself, regardless of the region of the heavens, 
place, or time, <fcc. &c., passing through all:— 
having overcome cold, heat, and all other varie¬ 
ties of opposition—obtains eternal happiness, and 
is free from all toil—as one without works 
activity: ix. as one who does not seek his happi¬ 
ness in the ceremonies of the popular belief, or 
in any activity whatever—and becomes om¬ 
niscient, all-pervading, immortal. 


TWO KONGU OR CHERA GRANTS, OP A.D. 454 AND 513. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE. 


Two grants were produced in court here by 
a resident of Mallohalli, about 25 miles 
north-west of Bangalore, and referred to me 
for a knowledge of their contents. They will 
be found of considerable importance in throw¬ 
ing light npon the history of the Kongu 
kings. One dates, as I sWl show, from A.D. 
454, and the other from 513: the former is 
therefore 12 years older, and the latter 47 years 
later, than the Merkara plates.* 

The first is engraved in small characters on 
three thin narrow plates of copper in. X 
1J in.), which are strung together on a metal 
ring secured with the stamp of an elephant, and 
are a good deal worn. The second is well and 
deeply cut in bold characters on five stout plates 
(9 in. X 3 \ in.) which are in good preservation. 
It exhibits with great distinctness the. forma¬ 
tion of the letters of the Hale Kannada alphabet 
at the opening of the- 6th century. Whether 
due to superior skill in the engraver or to a 
regular process of development, the characters, 
which in the two earlier grants seem to be in a 
transition state, have here acquired a more 
settled form;f which, again, in the Nagamau- 
gala plates J of the 8th century attains to some 


degree of elegance. 

The language, likewise, employed in the older 
of these two grants, as in the Merkara plates, 
seems to be transitional in style, veering between 
Sanskrit and Hale Kannada, with an evident 
effort alter the former, but * powerfully, if not 
predominantly, under the influence of the latter. 
. . ! ‘ r ““ i 


* Ind. Ant. ?ol. I.p. 886* . ' 

+ The signs of pnnotaation are deserving oi notice* 

I Ind. AnLrot Et.p. 165* . ; ... • 

§ Regarding the. different forms*in. whichtmspamew 

f onnd, I regret that I hate yet had no opportunity of re¬ 


in the. second of our present grants, however, 
the Sanskrit is of a decided character and more 
accurate. Other evidence deduced from these 
inscriptions renders it probable that towards 
the end of the 5th century Sanskrit and Brah- 
manical influence were, in the south of Maisnr, 
gradually displacing ancient Kanarese, and with 
it the power of the Jains, its most eminent pro¬ 
fessors. 

The first of the inscriptions now published 
records a grant by Kehgani§ Maharaja 
to a Brahman named Tippur Kada Svumi 
of certain land under the M el ur tank, in the 
year Jaya, the 29th of- his reign. The second 
is the record of a grant by K o ugani Vrid- 
dha, named Avinita or DurvvinJta, 
the son of the foregoing, of a village named 
Kelale and of certain lands east and west 
of the river Penna to a Brahman named Deva 
Sarmmana or MahMeva, in the year Vijaya, 
the 35th of his reign. Assuming that the in¬ 
scriptions are genuine, which I see no reason 
to question? there was. an , interval of 59 years 
between them, for fo, the Hindu qyde of 60 
years Yijaya immediately precedes Jaya. It 
therefore follows that Kong an i XL ruled for 
53 years. But this extreme period does npi iw- 
validate the accuracy of the dates, as'might baStiv 
ly be supposed, for the second of the grants dis¬ 
closes the interesting foot that Kongani {£» 
was crowned either immediately On, or soon after, 
his birth. Tbeperiod of 5$years&>es not, under 
such ciroumstoces, seem an eaaggergfeefl length 


terms & 


mywtfiwrof 
frlmwa wftMfc** » 
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to assign to Lis reign.|| Thus much being pre¬ 
mised in support of the figures as contained in 
these grants, we must resort to the Merkara 
plates, which belong to the same period, in 
order to fix the year of the era. They were 
dated in fialivahana Saka 388, which corre¬ 
sponds with the year Parabhava. To arrive at 
Jayawemustgo back 12 years, and thus obtain 
the date S. 376 for the first grant, or a.d. 
454, and by consequence j§. S. 347, or a.d. 
425, for the birth and commencement of the 
reign of Kongani II. and the termination of 
that of Madhava II.,his father. The cal¬ 
culation for the second grant is now easy, and' 
we get the dates'S. 6. 435, or a.d. 513, for the 
grant itself, and S. 400 or a.d. 478 for the 
end of the reign of Kongani II. and the be¬ 
ginning of that of Avinita or Kongani 
V r i d d h a. There is only one objection which, 
it occurs to me, might be urged against this 
computation. It is the advanced age to which 
Avinita must, according to these figures, have 
arrived when he made the second of our pre¬ 
sent grants. For this is 57 years later than 
the Merkara grant, which was also made by 
him, but at a time when, apparently, he was 
his father’s minister, and must- therefore have 
already arrived at manhood. But say he was 
then 20, he would now be Q7, an age quite 
within the bounds of reason. And that he 
could not have been much over 20 at the for¬ 
mer period is evident from this, that his father 
was only 41. Having thus, as I trust conclu¬ 
sively, established the dates in question, and 
by proving their credibility vindicated that of 
the remaining contents of the inscriptions, we 
may i ow proceed to examine these more closely. 

To begin with the oldest. The first thing 
to be remarked is the curious differences in the 
string of descriptive phrases attached to each 
long, differences which might be set down as 
errors on the part of the coipposer or transcrib¬ 
er, but that this being the oldest of the grants 
the expressibns may here be in their original , 
form, afterwards altered and improved npon.^f 
The three others agree, for instance, - in 


|| Prom the Nfigamaogala plates we learn that P rit h vi 
f at least SO years j while,'if the Konqu- 

de§a MjakaX is to be relied on, Kongapi X. reigned 51 
years. 

I 3 ® 0 W™** oi the first line, in 

pljOeoi the goto, ghana gagwm of the other inscriptions. 

«V" 0 * J* Kongvrdeta Mahal* ays, 
Thw tag, m gojng out to conquer hostile kings, Was 


ascribing to K o n g a n i I. the feat of dividing 
with one stroke of his sword a mahd sild stam- 
bha, or great pillar of stone, but here thiB figures 
as anila or ntta star.ibha. What either of them 
means it is difficult to say. The sild stambha 
might have been a linga, like the historical one 
of Somanath which was broken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni,' or it might have been a pillar of 
victory erected by some rival prince *; but 
the new version, meaning either wind-post or 
blue (sapphire) ]5ost, seems inexplicable, as 
it is hardly possible that the reference can be, 
by a wildly bold metaphor, to a conquest of the 
Nila-giri. The ornament of a wound, again, 
with which Kongani I. is decorated in the 
other grants, is here bestowed upon the next 
king, Madhava I.; while instead Kongani 
is described as a wild-fire in. consuming 
t% a word I cannot make out,—it may be a 
proper name). Further on, we find none 
of the religious devotion attributed here to- 
Vishnu Gopa, which in the other 1 three 
appears as his principal attribute. On the 
contrary, he is credited with uncommon mental 
energy, unimpaired to the close of life.. All 
the grants agree in stating that Madhava I. 
was very active in promoting works of merit, 
but here this is expressed without the figure 
employed in the formerly published grants, 
and in terms which seem to imply ^ some¬ 
thing like a Brahmanical revival. • Our secqnd 
grant states this in even stronger language, 
and expressly adds that - it was fostered by 
Kongani II. and Avinita. Las%Kon~ 
g a n i H,is simply styled the son of M a dha va, 
without any allusion to his mother’s being a 
K a d a m b a princess, as mentioned in the three 
other grants. 

The second of our .present inscriptions con¬ 
tains a much fuller account of most of the kings, 
than is given in either of the others. But 
especially with reference to K o n g a n i IE. and ' 
.Avinita/ The former, we thus learn, as id- 
ready stated, was crowned at his birth. He 
appears to have ms’de many conquests ixy 
have reigned with great glory. BrilmianScal 

accustomed to cut a* stone asunder ■with bis sword, and 
^en to vow that this was a pattern of whaihe would do to 
the Ws enemies” (Mad, Jour. XIV. 7>-a statement 
w -a* ■™ n °t appear to throw much light on the subject. 

SirErekine Perry states that the pillars erected by 
Asoka were called by him sila srfcmibha; virtue-pillars, be¬ 
cause he had engraved upon them his laws and exhortations 
to gopd conduct; Jour, Bo. Br, As. Soc- voL xi- p. 158. 


i 
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influence was evidently by this time paramount 
in the state. It is A v i n i t a, however, regard¬ 
ing whom most information that is new is obtain¬ 
ed. His names of Avinlta and Durwinita evi¬ 
dently conveyed no disagreeable associations, but 
we find that he had also the royal title of K o n- 
g a n i Vriddha. Another interesting fact is 
that he was married to the daughter of the 
Punnad raja, Skand^Varmini This 
is the name of two Pal lav a kings mentioned 
in Sir Walter Elliot’s grants examined by Prof 
Eggeling;+ and, in connection with the known 
proximity of the Pallava kingdom to that of 
the K o n g u s, it would be important to ascertain 
whether we have here a clue to the period of 
any of the Pallava kings. The locality of Pun- 
n a d was certainly the south of Maisur, for it 
is clearly the same as the/P u n & d J of the Mer- 
kara plates, in a sub-division of which, named 
E d e n a d, was situated the village ofBada- 
n e g n p p e, still known by that name, and about 
30 miles south-south-east of the city of Mfrisur. 
This is farther south, I fear, than we have any 
evidence of the P alia va s; and had this prin¬ 
cess who conceived such a romantic attachment 
for Avinxta,—whether at a svayamvctra or as her 
captor in war (for he is afterwards described as 
the ruler of Pun-na d), and, throwing off the 
husband intended for her, asserted her own 
choice—been of a distinguished royal line, it 
would probably, under the.circumstances of her 
introduction here, have been mentioned. But 
if this S.kanda Varmma was not the 
Pallava king of that name, he may have been 
a fendatory who adopted his patron’s name by 
way of compliment; as we*find in the N$ga- 
mangfcla plates Prithavi Nirgtinda 
Raj & named after Prithuvi Kongani,and 
inmore modem times S,a<d a s iva N &y ak of 
Keladi after S adasiva R&ya ofTija- 
y ana gar. * The kingdoms subdued by Avinita 
are the same as those mentionedin the Nag&man- 
gala inscription, but here the - names are niore 
distinctly recognizable. It is very possible that 
Alahtflr or Alattfiris the present village 
of that name in Hadinad (the cradle of the 


Maisur royal family), about ten miles south of 
Maisur city. The others I am unable to iden¬ 
tify, though they were doubtless in the Mais ur, 
somewhere between the Nilagiris and Nandi- 
durga, the neighbourhood of the gift. Besides 
Pun-nadhe is described as ruling a country 
whose name I have read P &nn£d, though it 
is not clear. It looks like Pakhad. 

Some of the places connected with the dona¬ 
tions may, I think, be identified. In the first 
grant, land under the Melur tank is pre¬ 
sented to Tippfir Kada Sv&xai. Tippfiriain 
the north of the Dodda Ballapura talukfi, whence 
the. grant has been produced, and there is a 
Melur in the neighbouring talukS. of DevanhaUi. 
The mention of the river P e n n a in the second 
grant fixes the land' given as in the same lo¬ 
cality. This river is the Northern Pennar of 
European geographers, dr being the Tamil for 
river, as in P a 1-a r (KsMra-nadi). The Nor¬ 
thern and Southern Pennar are generally 
known in the Maisur country by the Puranic 
names of TJttara Pinakini *and Dak- 
shin a Pinakini. But the latter, below 
the Ghats, is called the P onn-fir or P oni-ft r 
(‘ golden river’).§‘ 

Referring to the lineage of the grantee in 
the second inscription, it would be interestang to 
.know who the Valmiki was that is so highly 
praised. There is a tradition of a Valmilri at 
A v a n i (Avantika Kshetra) near K o 1 a r, and 
from the name he is declared to have been the 
author of the Bdmdyam, and of course in conse¬ 
quence the protector of Sita and teacher of her 
sons Kusa and Lava, The Canarese Btimd- 

yana is by a fcum&ra V almiki, but this is 
a much later opposition || than, the period 
of this grant. 

In conclusion, the information obtained from 
the four grants that have now beesnpaHiAedof 
thialiae of kings may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Kings of the Gang&vams&jandEfca 
yana s'a g o tra. 

Ko ngani.YarmmaDhiarmm a, reign¬ 
ing from 188 ? to 2S9 * 


t Ind. Ant. vol. lit. p. 152. 

% A “ Ten-thousand country,” as Dr. Burnell has point¬ 
ed out: '8. Ind. Pal. 51. 

§ It would he a great convenience were geographers to 
agree upon different names for the two streams, say, Penn¬ 
ar for ihe northern, and Ponh-&r for the southern. There 
is at present ranch confusion regarding their names, and I 


to sega * tterag t« 

ffthemsfewm-' ^ _ ; 

n Mr: HSfctel muigm St to fte l«ih owtaxys fa 

La Vsrmns^s Conors** ProMdjf > hav* 

The dates marfu?cl ? few 
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M & d h a v a I.reigning from 289 P 

Hari Yarmma (or Ari yarmma), 
reigning in 247 and 288 P 

Yishnu Gopa. 

Madha va II* (married tlie sister of tlie Ka- 
damba king Krishna Varmma) reigning to 425. 

Kongani IL reigning from 425 to 478. 

Avinlta, Durvvinita, or Kongani 
Y rid Aba (married tbe daughter of the Pun- 
nad king-Skanda Varmma), reigning from 478. 

Mushkara. 

SriVikrama. 


B h ft V i k r a m a, reigning from 589 ? 

Vilanda, Raja &ri Vallabhftkhy a. 

NavaKama (PRajft Govinda Raya). 

(? Sivaga), reigning in 668 ? 

Prithi vi .K o ii g an i (married to Srija), 
reigning from 727 in 777. 

The aboye list gives an average of 42 years 
to a reign, and even omitting three Konganis 
who ruled over 50 years each the average is 39 
years to a reign. Some more names have pro¬ 
bably to be introduced between Rftja Go¬ 
vinda and Prithvi K ongani* 


No. I. 

[I*] Svasti. Jitambhagavat& ghana gaganabhena Padmanabhena, Srimaj-J&hnaviya kulamala vyomava- 

bh&sa- 


mfinabhft Y* skarasyasvabhujabalajjitojjifca rajya Fri vibhavasyanila stambha prahara prakhy&ta 
( j kirtteh'ba . . 

ti gaha ^ na kaksha pradaha dav&gne srimat Kongani Yarmma Dharmma mahMhirfijasya. 

Putrasya pitura- 

gata gunasya dattaka sdtra yy&khya pranetu aneka samar&vag&hanopalabdha vrana vibhftshasya 

bbagavad rakshi- 


[II.] ta bhft vibhavasya srimat M&dhav&dhirajasya. Putrasya aneka chaturddantav&pta chatur udadhi 

salil&srMita (ya)- 

sasah pravara kari turaga. vararohana dakshasya kshapitdri pakshasya srimadd-Hari Yarmma m&ra- 

jasya. Putrasya 

pityi pi guna gana yuktasya narendra nitau JBrihaspati tulyasya yavad ayu. 

kbardita mauotsahasya Sakra tulya par&kramasya srima(d) Vishnu Gopa r&jasya. Putrali varayudiva. 


tin.] ravinda punye dbauapa vritta taruna divfikara amrita visha sama prasada kopa aneka go hirinya 

bhftmyadi pradfi- 

kshapita kalmasha chiropahrita brahmadeya prad&na prakhy&ta yasah aneka yud- 

dbadhvara y&jakaika 

pratihata vikramah dhanadha iv&kshina kosakoshta sarab yama ivdyisha varit&iika 

varuna 

pravara vvjaya vikramasya Mddhava r&jasya. Puttah Kongani rajasyah datta Kada svamisva Taitti- 

riyasa brahma- 



kramadena 


Melftra f Nkere kije padhi kandugam vrihi bhftmi dattavya ashtadasa j&tibhih sarwa parih&raih 
sap& V J niyya p&ta brahm&deikratya puny&rogyabhih vriddhaye dattaran tad anugamya 
sarwaya iva dharanitalepratihata balah parama brahmanyah Hara charanaravinda pranip&ta 


end that of SGaari Yannma from Prof. Eggeling (Ind. 
AM. voL in. p. 163.) With regard to the date 668 for the last 
but one, given in the former, the folio wing is the note in 
Mr. Taylor** translation :~“Tbe date A g. 691 is intro- 
duoed apparently by & specimen of the mode of using 

lawmQQ, ywddha l” 


I should be very glad to see some explanation • of this, a 
according to all such cases I have met with, the figure 8 
have to be taken backwards. I conjecture that vasww 
should have been read varsha . 

* Of. N&gamangala inscription* 
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[V.] pravritfca era kbdhak Ktnri wan got™ srimaT&Agam milMrAjasja Atmanah 


pravarddhamfina 


viMyai swyya ckona utafcto Jay* aabatsare &taya • Lakshatre mAdoksa gotrcbhyaTZ 

. •• . J ,, . , , svamisva sarvta 

taiyyi bin madala vallabMAcha KAda svAmintyata bUmi tathaiva paribaraatyaparM- 

ya etad asmachhchAsanam akramet sapApah sariraa dimdam arahati. ApicMtralug^lokA 

[VI.] gyadattam paradattam vA y 0 hareta rasundharAm gavAm eata sahasrasya htanyarpivati dash- 

, ,„ , , krita. Svand&u 

sumahachhchakya dumklmm L duhkham] anyatt palana danam v£ pfilanam vctti d&na chchhreyonnpA- 

lauain. Balmbhir vasudhi da- 


tta r&jaf jbbili Sagar&dibhihyasyayasyay addbhUmi tasyatasyatalh&palam. MahMjasv4manuja 


pya div&kare ka 


KC- 

peggelaginda pannirkkandagaTOderielmanayandenda pAlnndendn ativura padedanu 

padedo naranmji alne- 
galda safcvaparaSar&gata 


Translation. 

May it be well! Success tbrougb tbe ador¬ 
able Padmanabba, resembling (in colony) the 
cloudy sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jabnavi Jcula, possessed of the wealth of the 
glory of the kingdom conquered by the might 
of his own arm, of distinguished fame through 
striking down the anila (or ntla) tsfambha, a wild¬ 
fire in consuming the stubble of the forest the 
ha. .ti, was Srifnat K o h g a n i Y a r m m a 
JDharmma Mahadlxiraja. 

His son, inheriting the qualities of his father, 
author of a treatise on the law of adoption, 
adorned with the wound acquired by entering 
into many wars, of a wealth and glory pro¬ 
tected by Bhagavat, was Brfinat Madhava 
A d h i r A j a. 

His son, whose fame acquired by (his) many 
elephants had tasted tho waters of the four 
oceans, skilled in riding on the best elephants 
and the best horses, the destroyer of hosts of 
enemies, was SSrimad Hari Tar mm a 
M4r&ja. 

His son, endowed with the group of qualities 
inherited from his father and grandfather, in 
kingly poliev the equal of Brihaspati, his 
mental energy unimpaired to the end of life, of 
a valour equal to that of Sakra (Indra), was 
Srimad Yishnu GropaR&jfo 

His son, like Kubera in the merit of smiting 
his enemies in great wars, a young *(or rising) 


sun, his favour and his anger like nectar and 
like poison, his eins destroyed by religious 
rites and numerous gifts of cows, gold, lands, 
and other things, of widespread fame for his 
renewal of Brahman endowments Jong since 
destroyed, as performing the sacrifice of many 
wars, the sole sacrificer (in the world), like India 
of valour invincible*, like Kubera wonderful in 
the possession of heaps of treasure inexhaust¬ 
ible, KkeYama in his arrows which destroyed the 
battlements of the neighbouring chiefs, of mighty 
victorious valour, was MadhavaR&jl 

By his son Kohga^i U aj& was given to 
Kada Sv&misva, a Taittiriya Brihman, chief of 
the Hiranya-kesi suira . 

to Tippfira Kid* 
Svimi was given, in the manner of a Brihman 
endowment, 10 banduga of paddy laud below 
Mel fir tank, freed ftom all dues of the eighteen 
castes, and formed into a Br&kman vriUt with 
pouring of water y for the increase of merit and 
health was it given. 

In pursuance of which, m the year Jaya, the 
20th of the wealth of the peat victories in¬ 
creased by himself (namely by) $rlm&n Kofi- 
g&ni SCahkrfijA, of the Elnviyanuga 
gotr&y —of a might in vincible bjrauy in the world, 
chief in aiection for the Brkhma^s, devoted to 
the worship of the fefctfe feet of Ha*a (&v*) s — 
the moon being i» the Sataya nahshafra, to 
Eida Svfenttva of - 

''J" ■' >. lie! this fend be , 
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continued without hindrance to Kada Svami, 
the beloved of the Madala (gotrd) : such is 
our command, which whosoever transgresses is 
a s inn er worthy of corporal punishment. 

Moreover thus is the sloka delivered:— 
Whoso seizes upon land presented by himself 
or by another will incur the guilt of slaughter¬ 
ing a hundred thousand cows. To give much 
oneself is easy, to maintain another’s gift is 
difficult; but of giving or maintaining (an¬ 


other’s gift) the maintenance (of • another’s 
gift) is more meritorious.—The earth has been 
enjoyed by Sagara and many kings; accord¬ 
ing to their (gifts of) land so was their re¬ 
ward. 

Whoso is a follower bf the Maharaja . 

. . .* • • • .12 ban* 

duga; this all should respect and preserve 

those famed for their adherence to virtue. 


No. II. 


[I.] Jitam bhagavata gata ghana gaganabhena Padmanabhena. * Srij-Jahna/eya kul&mala vyo-- 
m&vabh&sana bhaskarasya sva khadgaika praMra khandita mahd gild stambha labdha bala 
svarstih par&krama yasasah d&rundrigana vidarann ranopalabdha brain, vibbd- . 

sbanavi/^ bbdsbitasya K&nvdyanasa gotrasya srimat Kohgani Yarmma Dharmma maM- 
dhir & V J jasya. Putrasya pifcuranvagata guna yuktasya vidyd vinaya , vini- 
tasya samy&prajd palana indtrddhigata rajya prayojanasya ndnd ' sdstr&rtta 
sadbhdvddhigama pranita mati viseshasya vidvat k&nohana nikashopa*.. 


[II.] la bhttasya viseshatopy anavaseshasya niti g&strasya vaktri prayoktri kusa* ( 
lasya suvibhakta bhakta bhritya janasya dattaka sdtra vritteh pranetuh sxima- 

t Mddhava maMdhirdjasya. Putrasya pitpi paitdmaha guna yukkasya , 

aneka f chaturddantd yuddhdvdpta chatnr udadhi salildsvddita yasasah 

samada V J dvirada turagdrohandtisayotpsinm. ' tejaso dhanur abhiyo* 

ga sampddita sampad viseshasya srimadd - Hari Yarmma mahddhiidjasya. 
Putrasya ■ guru go , brahmana pdjakasya Nd.rS.yana charandndddhydt^ 

[III,] sya grimad Vishnu Gopa mahadhirdjasya. Putrasya Tryambaka cbaranAmbbe- 
ruha rajah pavitrikritottamdhgasya vyaydmodvritta ptna kathina ‘ bhnja dva- 
yasya sva bhuja bala pardkrama kraya * krifca ydjyasya kshnt shdmoshtha pigjtd* . 

sana pri tikara nisita 'dMra se | chira pranashta deva bhoga brahta&deya vi- 

sargga ayana kdrina kali yuga bala pankdva&anna dhar mma vrishoddliara-'- 
na ' nitya sannaddhasya iriman Madha’va mahddhirdjasya. Putrasydvi- r 
(^(ffihinndsvamedhdvabh^ grimat Kadamba kula gagana gabhasti 

[lY.] linah gri Krishna Yarmma mahddhir&jasya priya bhdgineyaSya janani clevat^/* 

ka* paryyarika evddhigata rdjydbhishekasya vijrimbhamdna sakti trayasya 
raspardnavamaddinopabhujyamana trivargga , : s&rasya asambbr. mdvanapiita ^ ^ 1 % 

masta/ ) sdm&nba ruandalasya nirantara prema bahumdn&nurakta drakrati [prdkriti] varjsjj^/; 

sya vidyd vinaydiigaya paripfttdntardtmana 1 kdrtta yngira '[ rdja. cha^it^ya^l 
^bma aneka samara vijayopdjjifca * vipula ya4a kshirodaikdrnnavi^ • kr&tfc 
vans ' trayasya, niravagraha pra&dna* gauryyasya avishabya * 

~EY*1 krSnta prafcirdja. ma^t^kappitapratihata s&sanagy^ aneka mukhdbhivarddh«pi^| 
vibhavodaya pard|ita . dravinapateh pratitaneka guna nidhdna bhdtasya 
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TWO CHERA GRANTS. 


* * * 
AM.* 


tsu prathama gaayasya pranayi jana hridaya nanduna^a 

krata ra /''N talkara vrittasya yatharha danditayanukrata v a i W YuM*va 

V_ ./ sayanugafca vivasvato Vaivasvatasya va Matiorxxan n.^r;^ • • 

bhiraksliine jJakahinAndisam abkigoptum paryySpauvatah ■ pratijaaitm.ya 

sah snmab Kong am joahadhirajasya. Avinlta nawna putrcna Puna a da rija <; ” a . 

[VI] nda Vartnma pnya putrikft janmani si-aguruiiilimg&mina pitrtl pantsuu, 

tay&pilashsbyA svayam abnipmtiyalingifca vipnla, vaksha stafena vUrimbamiha A.kti 
trayopanamiba bbduwA a samanta man.Jak-na Andari-ya AlantGr-a /'aurul-in.-a 

Perntia (^J) garAdy aneka samara makba mukhttuta piupAta «4ra punuba p^ftpa- 

Mra Yighasa vihasttkraca.nt%ni mukhena srimat Kongani Vyiddba rajctta Dum-iis-'- 
ta namadheyena samasta Pann&da (PP&khAdaJ PamAdadliipatina’ Vaivasvatcnera MuumA TarnyA- 
sram&bhilakshanAndaksbinandisam abJiigoptum pariyApfcavatA pratijamtuia b upraja«l 

[VII] Atmanar pravarddhamana vijayesvaryye panohatri[m]gad Vijaya saihratsare provarttamfinr; 

&imat VAlmiki naitmi jagab sdryya vaibssa kbara MahAdevkkya Krlsyapasa gaa 

tr4 jrajasainya vadeya srlmad Deva S&rmmanam Keialc nrtmna Bempurisvar- 



nam udaka p&rbba datta ts&nya disa 


Krishna t&fc&kam &pakshetram ftrddhva tri 
shat khandi Penna uadi pftrvva dis&m kshefcram 
mah& briksham agni aavattam is&ny&ndi£& jambu 


apaksketram 
kandi 


chatdri khandi 


udna ap?ii< ^hetrum 

kbandi daks hi ra disa 
briksham puna puna 


[YIII.] is&ny&ndis& naku£e tataka varupa disam kshetram dvadasa^khapdi v&yavya di$a mah& tabaka &- 
pakshetram sapta khandi etan Mahadeva divya dattam. Apichifcra Mann gitp $ 0 fco 
svadattam paradattain yd yo hareti yas undhar&m shashtim varisba sshasr&ni gfcoro i&masi 
yarfctate. Bahubhirvvasudbd bhukU rajubhis Sakar&dibhi yasyayasya yada bMmt tassya fcad& palam. 


Syand&tnm 


sumahat chhakyam dumkham [dubkham] any&rtta p&laiiam d&nam va pdlanam wti 

d&iia- 


chchhreyomipdlanam. Abhbhi dattam tribhir bhuktam sbadbhischa pratip&ianam et4ni na 


nivaittante pdryva rdja kritani cha. 

Translation . 

Saccess throngh the adorable Padpaanabhd, 
resembling (in colour) the cloudless sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jahnavi hula, distinguished for the strength 
fortune and valour acquired by the great pillar 
of stone divided with a single stroke of his 
sword, adorned with the ornament of the wound 
received in battle while cutting down the hosts 
of his terrible enemies, was Srimat Ko n gani 
Varmma Db&rmma Mah&dhir&jfc of 
the K&nvayan&sa gotrq. 

Hls son, inheriting all the qualities of his 
&ther, with a character for learning and mo- 
&*&J, having obtained the honours of the king¬ 
dom only for the sake of the good government 
of his subjects, of great understanding improved 


by acquaintance with the best principles of the 
substance q£ various sciences, a touchstone for 
(testing) gold the learned, skilled among those 
who thoroughly expound and practise the science 
of politics, mainteaning a due disfciuoiion between 
friends and servants, the author of a treats*# on 
the law* of adoption, was & r Iman it & d b a v a 
MahUhirajl. 

His son, possessed of all the qaaKtiee inher¬ 
ited from his father and g*tod&ther, having 
entered into War with m*ay efephante (so that) 
his fame had tasted the, wfctem of the ftrar 
oceans of 

riding On lus^ of gmt 

wealth hy the *#e of the bow, was 

6rfmad H a r i'W, ** «»» * 

His sou, devoted to the wbwhip of p 
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cows, and Brahmans, praising the feet of Nara- herself had chosen him, though from her birth 
yana, was Srimad Y i s h n u GopaMalia- assigned by her father, according to the advice 
dhirtij a. of his own guru, to the son of another,—haying 

His son, with a head purified by the pollen by the growth of the three powers of increase 
from the lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, with two brought into subjection all the bands of tribu- 
arms grown stout and hard with athletic exer- tary chiefs, having brought anxiety to the face 
cise, having purchased his kingdom by his per- of Yama on account of the smallness of the 
son&l strength and valour, bearer of a sharp... ? residue left from the animals offered up by him 
beloved by Raksliasas whose lips were black as a tribute, (namely) the brave men consumed 
with hunger, a reviver of the custom of donations in the sacrifice of the face of the many wars 
for long-ceased festivals of the gods and Brfih- waged for Andari, AlantAr, Pauru- 

inaa endowments, daily eager to extricate the Iare, Pernnagara, and other places; by 

ox of merit from the thick mire of theKaliyuga (this) Srimat Kongani Yriddhar aj&, 
in which it had sunk, was SrimanMadhava having the name ofDurvvinita, the ruler 
M a h A. d h i r 4 j L of the whole of F & n n a d (?P&khad) and P u n- 

His son, the beloved sister’s son of S r i n a d, like Vaivasvala Manu able for the protec- 

Krishna Varmma,—the sun in the firma- tion of the castes and religious orders which 

meht of the auspicious Kadamba hula, (and) prevailed in the South, the friend of all, of high 

anointed with the final ablutions of continual birth :—the year Yijayabeing current, the 35th 

afofrmedkas —who received his royal (or coro- of the victories and wealth increased by himself; 

nation) anointing on the couch of the lap of his was given,—to ^rimadDeva S&rmmana 

divine mother, possessed of the three powers of of the Kasyapasa gotra and follower of the Yajasa- 
inewsaee, enjoying the essence of the three objects neyi, (also) called Mahadev'a, promoter of 

of worldly desire* without one interfering with the race of that sun of the world named Srimat 

tho other^earless though surrounded with all the Yalmik i,—the Bempurisvara-st&na named 

hands of tributary chiefs whom he had subjected, Kelale, with pourin g of water, 

having parties of councillox u s attached to him- (Moreover) on the north-east, wet land, 4 hhan-' 

by continual affection and gifts, having a m ind dis; of the wet land of the Krishna pond, above- 

purified with the increase of learning and mo- 3 Mandis, below—6 hhandis ; of the land east 

desty, follower of the lives of the kings of the of the Penna river 15 Mian dis, (bounded) on 

Krita yuga, his wide-spread fame acquired by the south by a big tree, south-west by an asvatta 

victory in many wars covering tbe three worlds (tree); north-east by a jamlu tree, further north- 

lik^ m expanse of a milk ocean, bold east by the Nakule pond; of the land' on the 

to Jus inviolable commands west 12 hhandis; on the north-west, of the wet 

of foreign kings subdued land of the big pond, ,7 hhandis : thus much did 

by his invincible plight, surpassing Knbera in he piously give to MaMdeva!- 
the grqwih of his wealth increased in many ways, Moreover by Manu hath the sloka been defi- 

a glorious qualities, reckoned the vered :-Whoso seizes upon land presented by 

the learned, the joy of the hearts of his himself or by another shall be cast into terrible 

beloved ; w,„ m not transgressing the bounds darkness for sixty thousand years.—The earth 

of tesp^t wemMng the Ocean adorned with , has been enjoyed by Sagara and many other 
^ ^mshmg according to de- kings : according to their (gifts of) land so was 

rhJw x 8 nr 311 '■ S^ a ^ ness ^is £* 0J Y> their reward.—To make a gift oneself is easy, to 

Iifc&yMmvata^a deyoted to protecting the maintain a gift made by another is difficult; but 
S^th intfie .Wifemoe of castes and religions of giving or maintaming(another’s gift) themain- 

^ of all, of high birth, was tenanco (of another’s gift) is more meritorious. 

SodgapiMahadhir4ja. ■ A gift made, with pouring of water, one en- 
o yAW so p named-A vinlta,-whose broad chest joyed- for three generations, one maintained for 
17* ^ eloved daughter of the, ^.generations, such may not beresnmed; 

yppA&g rljagkanda Varmma,—who neither the gif ts of former kings.' 

0811 henWU '’ honm - woman, gold, and land. But the third should probably be iTwrma, 
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REMARKS ON THE SIKSHAS. 

BY DR. F. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


Since the publication of Professor Hang’s 
valuable essay on the nature and value of the 
accents in the Yeda, I have been enabled to 
collect from various parts of India a large num¬ 
ber of SiJcshds, some of which appear to be very 
little, if at all, known to Sanskrit scholars, and 
it was my intention to publish critical editions 
of such of them as seemed to deserve to be made 
more generally accessible. Unfortunately most 
of the MSS. which I have collected, even the 
best and oldest of them, are so incorrect that I 
feel inclined to postpone the task of editing any 
of them for the present. What I cannot but 
consider as wrong readings occur with such 
uniformity and, if I may say so, regularity in 
the several copies of one and the same work as 
to render it probable that the text has been 
corrupt for several centuries; and although it 
would no doubt be possible, by conjecture and 
by means of such corrections as might be sug¬ 
gested by a comparison of other Sikshds, to pro¬ 
duce in many cases a readable text, * I much 
doubt whether the adoption of such a course 
would be likely to meet with the approval of 
careful and conscientious scholars, and whether 
the result would be satisfactory. 

There is another reason which makes me 

* An example will illustrate my meaning. My copy 
M of the Mdm.dd'kt tiil sM reads verse IV. 9 as follows 

t ft TrPrtsr u 

A copy of the original of my MS. M was sent to- Berlin, 
and from it Prof. Weber gave an account of the Md/riddM 
3iksh& in an appendix to his essay on the Pratijnds , ftt>ra>. 
Professor Weber saw that the verse as given above must 
be corrupt, and after consulting Professor Roth he adopted, 
the conjectures of the latter and printed the verse as 
follows:— 

’TPf’T 7 'K 

ft - TfrrfsrCctT sff’TT Mql H 

This is no doubt readable Sanskrit, but it certainly is 
no longer a verse of the Mdjnddkt &iksh&. 

As the compound letter in MS. M is always written 
the third word of the first line is really wT> a 
reading which is given by both my MSS. 0 and B, but 
which I at present do not understand; if I considered it 
right simply to admit the reading of another I 

should) adopt that of the N&rad/tycfcHks7b& 
but I cannot yet bring myself to believe that. should 
in the MtimdLtiM &4ksh& have been altered to 

The case is less hopeless with the second line $ hare 0 
reads iflftlft t U and B qiftijftrrn which readings, to- 


hesifcate to publish the materials which I have 
collected, and one which mainly induces me to 
write these lines. The chief object of nearly 
all the Sikshds accessible to me is no other 
than to lay down rules for the proper recitation 
of the Yedas. They not only state in a general 
way the qualities, both bodily and mental, of 
which he who wishes to recite the Yedas 
should necessarily be possessed; they not only 
tell us how the reciter of the sacred texts 
should prepare himself for his task; but they 
also lay down the most minute rules for the 
pronunciation of certain sounds and combina¬ 
tions of sounds, for the musical modulation of 
the voice, for the right postures of the body, 
for the motions of the hands and fingers which 
must accompany and which form an essential 
part of the recitation, &e. These rules it may 
be easy enough to understand when one has 
seen them illustrated in practice, but 1 doubt 
whether any one who has not actually and 
repeatedly heard and seen the Yedas recited 
would be able not merely to translate, but to 
explain them satisfactorily. For a European 
scholar, aided by the bare texts or even 
by commentaries, to do so, appears, so far as 
,my own experience goes, to be impossible.f 

getter with that of M, point to 1 this actually 

does occur in the N&radtya-UksM, and this I do adopt for 
the M&ndMt si’ksM. 

f As Professor Weber (On the Pnxtijndslltra t p. 78) 
wishes to know whether the tiiksMs lately discovered in 
India throw any light on the verse describing the pronun¬ 
ciation of the nasal sound called rrnga which occurs in 
the Pdxw&yd tfffcsfcd, I may venture to select hw Inter¬ 
pretation of that particular verse aa an Sftstaee of how 
things occasionally may he misunderstood. 

The verse itself te as follows ?—" 

w *nfr artf {r. a#} « 

and it was originally translated by Prof. Weber thus:— 

‘Just as the woman of gurlitra address (?) with 
word (?) I ^ , 

‘Just so one ought ho know the l*» 

At iv 270 of voL rr-ofthalniiwho Studies % 
translation. iff pingomA, wfciob wo owifc hero ; bat 
we csshot altogether dWsgprd w 

p. 380 of voL DC of the ssmo periodieaJ, dtiefiy on account 
of thoja^aj^en^ 

■ ,givennsm£»;ffcfl^ wMF l J that 

QasseS: wsxiwat 

oK isei to greet im aartte with the Gword i 
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Professor Haug lias been present at the recita¬ 
tion of one or two Vedas, and he has in con¬ 
sequence been able to correct several erroneous 
views conceived by other scholars in Europe 
and America, and I have myself had opportuni¬ 
ties of becoming acquainted with the recitation 
of the Rigveda . But this is not sufficient. 
What we want is an accurate, minute, and in¬ 
telligible description of the manner in which the 
several Vedas are recited in the different parts 
of India, and this can only be given by native 
scholars. The subject is not one of very great 
importance, and the task by no means an easy 
one, but only when it has been accomplished 
can we hope to be able to explain all the details % 
of the titksMs as they ought to be explained, if 
it should he considered worth while to explain 
them at all. 

Professor Haug, in the essay mentioned above, 
has arrived at the conclusion that the Sikshds 
are decidedly older than the Prdtisdkhyas, and 
that the doctrines contained in the former were 
incorporated and further developed in the latter. 
Dr. Burnell (On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians, p. 47) has adopted the same view, 
and, if I understand him rightly, has ascribed 
the SiksMs, or at any rate their doctrines, to a 
school of grammarians which is said to have 
preceded that of Panim. My own investiga¬ 
tions, and the perusal of a larger number of 
treatises than were accessible to Prof. Haug 
or Dr. Burnell, have led to the conclusion that 
the views expressed by both scholars require 
to be considerably modified before they can he 
accepted. 

To # disprove the view taken by Professor 

and that finally their manner of pronouncing the final'letter 
of this particular Greet word x al P uv or X aL P € is prescribed 
by the tiiksM to be the right way of pronouncing the 
ranga sound of the Tedas. 

Years ago, when conversing with a native friend of mine 
who was to have been a reciter of the Rigveda,, I asked for 
his explanation of the above verse, and what I learnt from 
bam was that the ranga, ought to be pronounced like the fi nal 
sound of the word when shouted by dairy.women in 

the street.. Had I had any donbt as to the correctness of this 
explanation it would have been removed by the following 
passage from the commentary on the Sa*wsaMmata-£iJcsh& 
which I subsequently received from Maisur:— 

?r^r ffSr ^RfRr- 
srfa^rr.-t 

ssfafir l # II See Rigveda viii 77, 3. 

t IcouUquotemmwMaaioes to show that I do not 
exaggerate^ but one must suffice here. Several &ikshA$ 


Haug that the SiksMs (i.e. all the SiksMs Which 
are known to exist) are older than the Prdtisd - 
khyas , it would suffice to state that one of the 
most important Sikshds , and one the value of 
which appears to have been considered suffidient- 
ly great to ensure for its author the title of Sik- 
shdkdra Kari%oxr\v ,— I mean the Vyasa-sikshd — 
follows the Taittiriya-prdtisdhhya so closely as 
to be in many respects little less than a me¬ 
trical version of the latter, and that 6 Saunaka 
and the rest,’ the authors of the Pratisdkhyas, 
are actually quoted in the Ydjnavalkya , or, as it 
is also called, Katydyana-Ukshd.§ 

I might also point 1 to passages of the Sarva - 
sammata and other Sikshdsm which the Prdtisd - 
khyas are likewise cited, and in which their 
authority over that of the Sikshds is extolled, as 
in the following lines:— 

fir!? juft n 

But it appears to me that such distinct re¬ 
ferences to the Pratisdkhyas are by no means 
required to prove the comparatively recent date 
of all the Sikshds that have up to the present 
been discovered. A perusal of the more im¬ 
portant treatises of this branch of Sanskrit 
literature, and a comparison of their form and 
contents, have ended, so far at least as I am 
concerned, in the conviction that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the high-sounding and ancient names which 
most of them bear, they are modern compila¬ 
tions, as a rule executed with very little skill. 

Had Professor Haug confined himself to state 
that the contents of the Sikshds may in the 
main be as old as those of the Prdtisdkhyas, I 

contain a verse in which the reciter is warned against seven 
different wrong positions of the hands or fingers :•>— 

^ *N ^ - __ I 

wi W& ^st ^ I 

To know the exact meaning of each of the terms con¬ 
tained in this verse is of course a matter of very small 
importance $ but conjecture in a case like this would, in my 
opinion, be worse than useless. 

§ The Vy&sa*§iksM actually refers to the Pr&ti§&- 
khyas in the following lines:— 

*rwprr war: gftftraTs I 

5niq<ni*yiif<s v? 

The verse from the Yfyndvalkya-fflcsM alluded to in 
the above in my MSS. reads thus:— 

vt # ftvRftrv w ’flfcr II 

See Rigveda, X. 146,1- 
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should have felt little hesitation' in agreeing 
with him; for there are traces in the latter to 
show that the principal doctrines embodied in our 
present fklcshds were not unknown at the time 
when the Pratisahliyas were composed. || Bnt I 
am again obliged to differ from Professor Hang 
when he maintains that the teachings of the 
$ik$hds have been more fully developed in the 
Prdtisdlchyas. On whatever point I have com¬ 
pared the doctrines of both classes of works, I 
have almost in every instance been driven to 
the conclusion that the teachings of the SiksMs 
are fuller and more minute than those of the Prd- 
tisdJchyas ,—that the former give much of detail 
which, if not unknown, has at any rate found 
no place in the latter. What do the Prdtisd - 
Jchyas teach us regarding the denotation of the 
svaras by means of the hands and fingers, about 
which the &have so much to say, and 
about which they give such minute rules P All 
I can find are one or two short rules in the 
Vdjcbsaneyi-prdtisdkhya , which contain hardly 
more than ten words. Why was Professor 


Haug himself the first to point out the differ¬ 
ent kinds of vivritti f and of svarabhakti* so 
accurately described and classified in nearly 
every Sihshd ? Is there any PrdtMkhyayr bich 
more accurately or more fully treats of the sva- 
rita than the Sikshds do, any one which tries to 
describe the relation of the so-called' four ac¬ 
cents to the seven musical notes in the 
in which this is done in the Sikshds ? The 
Prdtisdlchyas do teach much that is not to be 
found in the tfikshas, but on no one point do 
they teach more on what it is the object and 
the business of the latter to give information. - }’ 
The Sikshds are manuals intended to 
the proper manner of reciting the Yedas, and 
inasmuch as the compiler of a manual has to 
adapt himself to the capacities and previous 
mental training of those for whom his work is 
designed, it is natural that the SilcsMMras should 
have given to their teachings the simplest 
possible form, that they should have illustrated 
them by examples which even the uneducated 
might be supposed to be familiar with, and 


|| That Sikshds in verse were in existence when Patau- 
jali composed his great commentary on Katy&yarta’a Fdrt- 
Ukas, seems to me very probable ; for the verse which he 
quotes when explaining the term of the Vd.rttika 

ductory Ahnika 


*TSTi 

JT^ipr wrnm}- 1 


p*^fa>rpprr:ll 


has all the appearance of being a Sikshd- verse, even in this 
particular that, the first line violates the metrical rules. 

If Hoc. cit. p. 57, note 1. In my own copies of the M6 to- 
dUM Sikshd the optional name for Pdk ava-ti is not M o- 
dhyd, but YavamadTvyd. 

5 ffrafNf fMhT w II 

The Sarwsafimnata-diTcsM has for vatsdnusritd * vatsd- 
•msrii/i? which is also found in the Vy&sa-Hkshd, 

* Instead of the term kwrin/t (be. cit. note 2) of the 
MdndUki and Ydjna>valkya4ikshd, other Sikshds have 
hweriu. See, e.g., Scm)a$amma,ta4ikshd: — 

WT M§4i!«r: I 
WffRT Y STftrfr 3^1 : I 

*ir 5 smr sr §• ! 11 

and Vydsa-Hkshd 

Wprffo ^1 

ffVfr ^psreNf fta+ul' iiftdNt ll 

t A knowledge of the ftiksMs might have rendered 
assistance to the editors of the PrdUWdiyas, excellent¬ 
ly as the latter hare been edited, or it would at any rate 


have guarded them against occasional rash statements. 
The commentary on the Taittir . Prdt. XIX. 3 states that 
the word is synonymous with ^Rrf, upon which Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney remarks: “ In yama as a synonym of sva- 
rita, and meaning f circumflex,’ I cannot in the least believe' 
Indian, like other commentators, are-not infallible, bnt 
in this instance the commentator was right, for in defining 
the Prailishta svarita the Vydna-Hlshd says— 

The commentator is right, too, when he states that 
sjcpJT (not merely describes the nature of the sninfo, bnt) 
is actually another term for tdRd 5 this likewise can he 
proved from the Sikshds. 

That the term ^fcf, by itself, is synonymous with spspT 
appears from the following verse of the Vydsa-Hkshd 

sftt 

rNNr-- ytpw} 11 ' 

This passage will show that the reading of the H&& 
of the Pdni'n$ya-&ksM } v. 43, *fcf ought not to have 
been altered to and that the word <A should 

have been translated by'the ring and the middle fingers.* 
(Tnd. Stud* vol. IT. p. 365,) The following verses of the 
BharMMshya called S&rtu^hridi^h&*hm& i the 
author of which professes to hare studied the StishAs of 
Pfipini, Nfeada, and Apaaii, are eridentiy based on the 
verse of the Pfawwya^SMn &*r*d to m the above:— 

ST^gPT 
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that as a ml© they should have avoided, so far 
as it was possible, the strict terminology and 
the concise forms of the grammatical schools, 
even when the temptation of employing the 
latter was by no means a slight one. The sim¬ 
pler their treatises, the more homely their illus¬ 
trations,—the better they would serve their 
purpose. For it can hardly be doubtful that in 
the recitation of the Yedas, as in a thousand 
other things, India of old did not differ greatly 


from India as we find it at present, and that 
the ancient Tedapdthakas were as ignorant in 
everything except their own profession as their 
successors are to-day, To adduce -the less strict 
or less technical terminology of the tiiksMs as 
a proof for an antiquity higher even than that of 
Panini, or at all to consider these treatises as the 
production of a school of grammarians, appears 
to me to be misunderstanding their nature and 
the purpose for which they have been composed. 


II.—The Grant of Govindardja. 

The three plates containing a grant of 
Govindardja originally measured 12" X10'' 
each, and were held together by one ring passed 
through holes in the middle of their left*sides, 
The ring has been lost. The first plate has 
suffered, besides the loss of a circular piece out 
of the centre* considerable injuries at the left- 
hand comer. The obverse of Plate II. has 
been subjected to rough treatment, and the 
first line has been obliterated by blows with a 
hammer. The third plate has lost small pieces 
at the four comers, at the top, and on the left 
side above the ring-hole. 

The characters of the inscription exactly 
resemble those of the facsimile oftheBaroda 
plate published in the Jour. Ben. As. Soc. vol. 
vm. p. 302. They are mostly deeply and 
well incised, except in some fines of Plate I. 
and on the reverse of Plate II. (II. B). Plate 
L is, owing to its losses and the faulty execu¬ 
tion of the letters, in so bad a state that neither 
a photogi-iphf nor an impression could be 
taken. It could hardly have been deciphered 
if the greater portion of its contents had not 
been . a . mere repetition of the Sffinangadh 
inscription. On the reverse of Plate II (IJ 
B) the incisions are so superficial, especially in 
the centre, that the wear and tear which the 
surface has undergone, and some accidental 
scratches, have made the deciphering verv 
troublesome and difficult. Thus in verse 32 

0ldj rec °S^edin thephoto- 
gmph; and ioZeA, which, owing to two ac- 
cidental scratches, lookn like lalem, w as made 

* See AiA Anf. vol V. p. 109, ~ 

t id&tgg XI* tad IILhave been 

size). 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM KAVT. 
BY G. BOTTLER. 

(.Continued from page 115.) 


out only by the reading of the Baroda plate, 
u aik. The latter, though otherwise a mis- 
readrng, proved the existence of a visarga and 
of a dissyllabic word which the metre required 
. As r °S ards contents of the inscription 
its chief importance lies in this, that, besides’ 
carrying the history of the Rashtrakutas 
further down than the Baroda inscription, it gives 
a complete view of the genealogy of the older 
Rashtrakutas, which the hitherto known plates of 
the 8 th and 9th. centuries gave very imperfectly, 
and h lps us to define more accurately the posi¬ 
tion of the Rashtrakuta kingdom in Gujarat. 

According to the Ravi grant the Rsishtra- 
kut as succeeded each other in the following 

A.—Main line . 

I. GovindaL 


II. Karka I. 


III. Indra 


T. Krishrn 


IY. Dantidurga | ~ -- ~T 

(Saka 676) VI. Govindall. VII. Dhrura. 

B. Ovjardt 
trcmch. 


Yin. Govinda ITT. 
' (Saka 730) 


1. Indra 

2. Karka 
[Saka 734). 

I 

3. Gorinda 


Against this enumeration the _ 

inscription}; names Nos. I—IV. of the mainline 
only, and the Baroda inscription Nos. I, II, V, 


Aslatifs^ckti^ 1 Pll0t0grapts haTe 1)6611 B6 “t to the various 
t Sour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. H. p. 871. 
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VII. VIIL of the main line, and Nos. 1, 2 of the 
Gujarat branch. "When speaking of K r i s h n a t 
(V.) the Baroda inscription states (v. 8) 44 that 
he destroyed his relation, who followed an evil 
course, and himself assumed the sovereignty for 
the good of his race.” With the help of the 
K a v i inscription it is now easy to see that the 
dethroned relative was no other than D a n t i - 
durga. It also becomes explicable why the writer 
of the Baroda grant should have left out I n d r a 
and Dantidurga. According to his own state¬ 
ment, he considered the latter a wicked prince. 
He therefore confined himself to the righteous 
branch of K a r k a’s family. It is not necessary 
to assume with Lassen§ that the Rashtrakuta 
empire split up into, two parts after the death 
of Karka I. 

From v. 29 of our inscription it is also clear 
that a separate kingdom of the Kashtrakutas || 
was established only by Govinda II., and that 
this prince made over the Latesvaraman- 
d a 1 a to his brother I n d r a, a statement which 
is supported by the amended reading of the Ba- ] 
roda grant. Latesvaramandala obviously j 
means 4 the kingdom or province of the ruler 
of Lata. 5 I infer from the phrase 4 Indra 
received the realm of the ruler of Lata from his 
brother’ that the latter had newly conqnered 
it. For, had it been an old possession, it 
would probably have simply been stated that 
Latad e s a orL at amandala had been made 
over to Indra. As the Van Dindori inscrip¬ 
tion of Govinda II. is dated in IS aka 730, the 
Rashtrakuta invasion of Gujarat must have 
taken place at the end of the 8th or the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th century. During this period 
the kingdom of the Chapotkatas or Chaudas of 
Anhilvad, which was established by Vanaraja 
in 746 a.d., was probably still weak and unable 
to defend an outlying province like Lata. Lata 
corresponds to what we now would call 4 Central 
and Southern Gujarat’—to the country between 
the Ma'hi and the Konkana, According 
to Lassen,the Latike or Larike of Ptolemy 
included a somewhat larger tract of country. 
To judge from the position of the traceable 
localities mentioned in the Ka vi and Baroda 

§ Ind. Alt. vol. III. p. 540. 

]1 Lassen, loc. cit., assumes that the mam branch pf the 
Rwhtrakfitas also ruled in Gnjar&t. There is no evidence 
warranting such an assumption. But there is a good deal 
of evidence to show that they were a Dafchaa! race whose 
capital was M An,y akh etaorM Alkh et. See the Korda, 


inscriptions, Lata was confined in the ninth 
century by narrower boundaries. For Govinda 
III. resided, when making his grant, in Bha- 
ruch; and the village given by him, as well 
as those surrounding it, are nearly all to be 
found in the Jambusar Taluka. Kapik a is, 
of course, Kavi; Vatapadraka, Ruh- 
n a da, J a dr ana, aud Kaliyara aro now 
called Wardla, Ruuad, Jantran, and Kfilit-r.* 
Th&rpavi has become Thamavi. 

Among the places mentioned in the Baroda 
grant, Ankotta and Jambuva vik a ex¬ 
ist now as Ankut and Jimbavft, and are situ¬ 
ated five or six miles *.o the south of Baroda. 

Besides we find at the present day Rathor 
girassiits in the Bharuch district and in the 
Gaikvadi villages on the northern bank of the 
Tapti—a certain sign that these districts were 
once under Rathor, t.e. Rashtrakuta, rule. 

How long the rule of the Rashfcrakfitas in Lata 
lasted, and whether they kept up any connexion 
with the main branch of their house, is at present 
difficult to decide. Two circumstances bearing 
on the latter point deserve, however, to be men¬ 
tioned. Firstly, both Karka in the Baroda 
and Govinda in the Kavi inscription call 
themselves simply mahdsdmariitidhipati y ‘lords 
of the great feudal ebiefe,’ or 4 great lords of 
the feudal chiefs,’ and state that they had 
obtained 4 the great titles/ As I have stated 
on former occasions, it may be inferred from 
these indications that they were not lords para¬ 
mount, but vassals of some greater power. 
Secondly, the names of the successors of Go¬ 
vinda II. in the main branch, as given in the 
EArda and Kh&repatan* inscriptions^ differ 
from those of the Gujarat inscriptions. I am 
therefore inclined to consider the Rashtrakfitas 
of Gujarat vassals of those of hfllfchei. 

Plate I. 

H[ K\\]t 

% r, 
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f|r Rjjqfiri# gaureirar- 
gwfor ^ Ppt i 

StSTNYT 5*7511 } J^f^ 

csf || [%||]§ 

^5TRrF3W5^lNr 

*tT^ JpTO55R^*TCTl| 

w?? gnr i%5r*jr utt- 

gwitJrar spuRT fi^r^srafffrr- 
^rariiw cftJ^rPr|)£r II [Ml] 

[?fW JT]fJRW^555UR^5f- 

t^rur: f§i% aRfrCwprlJiT^r- 

W^fJ^FOTI^d^COsT: II [K II] 

WtKT ll] 

[7Rfrer]3T 5r5Uftr«?TJT[t]3m^- 
#•• f^rflrfr 5 : gisr[f§mrc IUII ] 
[gafro^j^dPi 4i i?r w- 
Tr^W*mRr^6IWd^ I 
ft ?[atf mfc ? d 555^t fcrsn] 
[u5r]fSrrra^wnwr II [ * II ] 

®tT JSTTSTTffT ... ......... 

srpfauvt ..'. 

atlj^ 11 [ V° II ] 

.’.. I 

^tWfc^'rffr: f»WKWt)JjIII [VVII] 

^gsr.I 

fwr^rfwf Vt II [VMI] 


.[5]«'Cft<. u r*ft-^fa sp?r ~ 

HTf.pTY fe || [ UII ]t 

ftanm. fg %g 5t frfeur5T^ . 

•prarnpr. * .|t%l%|qnjr II { ||] 

1T(f«rflCTJI5r3|MfriT^W . 

.rtnnf—spttJrf^rtu fr ft, 

usn^RTsrqrt yc[ mu^T || v<. II ] 

.WRJTR WF6T- 

5f5t5^r 

Plate II A. 

.ifl'l'JTfl.[ | ]* 

. FfT 5TfE 

^fr--uRTf^u^^^7rr»uDT?rur n [iA n] 

'TTrJT : 



?m Jtura[R]?r i fr5' , rf6t fl% fSrff m 

ftf ^«WatRr JjRRTOr ^PTSP TIHR< ^|{V^||] 

isT^ ^PFrog rlt | 

^^ttfit<^l<hOT<R^5fRlR*l ! ?l*fJMT:|| [V H } 
ifrgTtuuprr 
JTfrflTWJtfrDRfnr: I 

^'narrt^jyjj ll [U II ] 

«n% yr r rrgfisft<3'5i Hgtrj^nrff 

3m.- l 

m BRffifRr 75T(Rft ufa w »nu g grfer K T - 
jfTtftofqt g^rf^t sswtfSif&d || [^>||] 
€®*4t ftf^IRPT 5# 


• II [Ull] 



§ Y. 3, line 4 begins °*trRl'cf, and ends with RY; the first 
5 in 5RTcf is uncertain. V. 4,1.6 ends with gYT°- Y. 5, 

. 1.6 ends wit u °>7PT° Y. 6, HRT Y° and °UfC° restored 
according to the Sfimangadh plate; line 8 begins with 
fipsr 0 , and 1.9 with gjpjf; read rrMtg- Y. 7,1.10 begins 
with. °c|>$«q °. The circular cut alluded to in Ind. Ant* vol. Y. 
p. 109, begins in this verse. Y. 8,1.10 ends with °TOf^T°, 
and 1. 11 with , which latter syllabi© is very indis¬ 
tinct. The restorations have been made according to the 
S&mangadh plate. Y. 9, 1.12 ends with ° 3 JTp s rr 0 , and 1.13 
with ^TrTT } restoration according to the Sfimangadh plate. 
Y. 10, 1. 14 ends with ^Y5T°, and 1.15 with There 

must be a fanlt in the beginning of the second jpdda. Y. 11, 

1.16'ends with Y. 12, 1.17 ends with 


If Y. 13 h 18, ends with §-YPT* These two letters, as weir 
as the end of the verse, are very doubtful. V. 14,1.19 ends 
with °m <a \ the metre appears to be Aryfi. Y. 15, 1. 20* 
ends with ? and line 21 with WT^T°f the metre is 
vatiJastha. 

* The beginning appears to be corrupt. Y. 16,1. 2 of 
II. A begins with The metre is Sragdharfi, and it 

t" r > n 

would seem that the second %>&da begins with ♦ 

In this case °^° must be corrected °'j£°, or at least the 
syllable must be made long. Y- 17,1.2 ends with frf^r°> 
1. 3 with qm°, and 1. 4 with V. 18, L 5 ends 

with f^TWT T°, and 1. 6 with °f$gT°. Y, 19,1. 7 ends 
with Y. 20, 1. 8 ends with *TW, 1-* 9 with 

YtY°, and 1,10 with °F$[. Y. 21, 1.11 ends with 
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Srwf°T fidT 11%: 'RTCl^llt^lOt 

aPTfcT 

cii jfi^w^rinjr: | 

?J|Yfr IRI^ JT ^ T: W^RTT'r: 
flRTffcrrftw*r% sR^rer n [ v n ] 
jwfasm ^ nfvi wire sw I 

Sfsrf rat =1% II.[ V || ] 
o^R^r^tr yt s|% iirartfirtt^TRF I 
q^3-3R7f^*rqK«PC ^ratwi ^r ltjl%: [ II V ] 
f=rtPrY? n€rraw f% qt ^ = I 
% rcnjffnir II [ W ] ■ 

?Y5rrfSR.Nq<%- i 3Trtt stf^wr l 

■ II [ V II ] 



|r JTfRstr 

oTfclflWVffHff ^RTPC 

Plate II. B. 

RrftHHtmrff ffKr 

Rgii ^ q w^f gR II [VII ]J 

Kir 3 W-AtWH*^: 
iftaFgfr %ETTi%fiY5YT5r: I 
irrerr i»?T|?Rfrf%^- 
ifl*R^-%Rl|Uvd«jPr II [VII] 
rernipRST^ R: Prw?w 
wrwTaraRJ^Rr uj? IteR I 

ih# [ II *» II} 

*33^ dYT 

tqf %0Rtmi%[qT]Y3qT? # 

~ ~ II [ VII ] 


(wlS^rff ftWnffHT- 
raf j|tT?r qgy 

|| [VII ] 

vstftftVr ftfhRRt 
raf w g^vR srrgr l 
j#9Frer^tr fpjr^- 
srwT^R %ravrf n [ V ] n 

f(RqER$5%55J?TFfWt l 

pmnrr w ll [ VII ] 

rrer Krrar ^ftm^iPirrfsrar f¥«wu.ii?rra: 

qkk^pprt Mra^n^Er I 
3farapre'W 

..,,..... ... r* jtch^^IILVU] 

wr: shut qw 5 ?! qtfSrs n^rt 

^gvtlqfakk Y Ir ? h grtf qr >psr i 
qrr«r h gfrai: ww-jr wr wqf: 

5T^r 3fT%q ^ratRITO^: || [ VII ] 
■*jis=h*(*q qftERfar: to 3 !' 

4i L 4iRiffg!/®dM«i l Kiwv*M l 


jftaRqrfSnPTr 3 fw 155 -. II [ VII 3 

fa# SftftrT- 

jrat faR^Hq^q^: (V s *} 

g ^ OT^rqRtttqYira®5^raRRn2r- 

Vf 3 

qpf5ir5^fafTEr[{*Rrft V] 

W ^^Rufa [ ^ V3 


Plate 11L _ _ r ^ f 

‘ <i * b8h ^ 

« LrfSmn-*inr tfiYrj^nrr fiWHPT 

__ —-- — ” * o«. » _ O __ O •(. 


t T. 22 , lino 12 end* with PM**. V. 28 , 1 . » <ff 
with 93 T°, and 1.14 with smr°- V. 24 , 1.15 ends IT 
iff 0 . Y. 25 , read ff^T° and wrfi 1 W en& ^ 
W- Y. 26 , 1.17 ends with °tf. Y. 27, 1 18 ends wit 
°f^[. Y. 28 , L 12 -«nds with °*JfaffR , n 

tV. 29, read ffrtffffil-landa with 

Y. 30 , read ftfffflfffPT and 1 * 

ends with ff^gff 0 . V. 81 , 1.4 ends wife rafffT. 

5 with fW 5 - Y. 82 , read Vffr J 

1 , 6 endswia 0 *rft-. Y. 33 , readfffft; 1-7 ends with in* 


Y. 84 , **A < tW° “8 Wi &tol 4 aee ^rM'» 

ends with »ff°, »°4 LOwith^T. T * *' 

with *rr°, *dtu^ >w.: r- ^ w 2J 2 

tine, *wi*.#!*** 

f.8% **■&***•: 
o»dr k»«*»**«“*“^”"“ ia - 
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3 wmrnRTft $|<fr ^nrsnir ^rrourercr — «jr 

* ... i r|pry r g ftqrq ra)' mm l <pr wrgrr%-5rf3r?n Rr^: ^ [>] 

6 [arfrl^iunit^r: HTOur^^J?f5u^'ufr5it ^IW^t5srpwrr^r^ro®hfef^:- 

7 ^v^*ursr*rwKr^-TU%^ sr^qirrw^^w: [w] UT^rsTT- 

8 ^RrffRfSi%5 iniwr^rt sufertrftf^ ^%?37rr%?RFr nr?r<Trf^r: | jrcreiTf^r- 

9 3jt anu jftsm: srftf^rar *rr =r %Rj?tR?uw i ?r- 

10 uwr^r ^tai'WcR-JR'' <j®Er- 

11 srqTjfHRr^sg^ =? sfi.trnrer^r sssurfaf&iM mRu^rfR^rar: «rft^raPr- 

12 tRT«T I ^IStHril3TFT U 'U^tJf^gTfT [?f-] 

13 ^vqTDr]%«r tfpr: wrftit I ^ =r I wti tsssreftr ejtt^ rrr *r- 

14 foster | aTT^rlT ^rj^r *T rlN^T T5fa | ft^-?T- 

15 zfpsrrrarfj spi^RUfTftR: I fwit ft wiptr HfjRwrTfiftw: II arifUTPT 7- 

15 w £>>tfr ^$=rre m- l «%«• <r?f *r: irr^r ir^r s^rrr | 

17 prr usrfJr: uwr^wiwr q-srr ajfireereww ?rsr qrsr || ^rtfr? ^^rPr gpr 

18 wt^tta!^<ii' 5 t fMt^fr^nrftiriR- frrft *r str sr$: pn^hr I **[?] 

19 =5rf 'ur^rrt Tr jpsrrfsr totStt I irtf irtlpj6t %• gurFe&qTfneR || fft yir ^T^R^ - 

20 3t55t f^rwgftRT JTJHTSfifat ^ I 3MrtR^%fiTOR^^ft <TOFfr#7T ft^r: 

22 5I0P*jft?mrfSnrtIf55p- 

23 ^flrwr^u pjfa JT?*fifri[<f] II 


Translation . 

1. May he protect you, the lotus on whose 
navel is the dwelling-place of Brahma and 
Hara, whose forehead is adorned by the lovely 
moon-sickle !* 

2. There wp? a prince, called (3 o vinda- 
r a j a, a royal lion among kings, whose fame 
pervaded the universe, and who, (of) pure (splen¬ 
dour), at the head of his trained army dispelled 
his enemies in battle just as the moon, the 
leader of the host of rising (stars),. dispels the 
darkness at night ,f 

3. When he saw an army flashing with 
gallant warriors coming to meet him, biting his 

IT Line 3, first akshara uncertain,--may be *£ or 
5 r or poedbly v^]". L. 7, the restoration of WW is perfectly 
certain, as the Baroda grants which was made by Govinfa’s 
father ^ is fate d 734. L>9rea d %fcjr{; ^frjf^TrT; L. 10 
W*4 0s ^lft^lr 0 ; h. 11 read WT°( VttV^-q -; l. i 2 read 
j L. 18 dele the third L. 14 read 

*fc° L. 20 read J*fr* 

♦ The two gods intended are Vishnu and J&va. This 
stanaa is found at' th^head of the Baroda and S&nanga^h 
and Tan Diadori inscriptions also. Pandit KamalaHnta 
s^pears to have misread it badly. 

t Bearding the m^fag of vdyaia, ^sing* or 4 risen 9 
compare Pet. Diet 9. v. ‘ yam 1 and * vd: The verse occui 


lip and knitting his brow, clutching the sword, 
and planting courage in his clan and his own 
heart, he always raised forthwith the loud 
battle-cry.J 

4. When his enemies heard his name pro¬ 
nounced in the fight, three things unseasonably 
at once slipped from them,—the sword from 
the hand, animation from the face, and pride 
from the heart. § 

His son, the illustrious Karkar&ja, 
whose resplendent glory was famed throughout 
the world, who stilled the pain of the distressed 
and supported the abode of Hari’s steps, who 
resembled the king of heaven, and whose orders 

in the S&mangadh inscription. B&l Gangddhar ^fatri’s read¬ 
ing, dhvaa UsUnnay ann, is nonsense, and not warranted by 
the facsimile, which, though not very clear, may be read, as 
I hare done, dhvast&rthaycm. The latter word must be 
taken as a denominative from dhva/St&rthcb, * annihilated/ or 
‘ dispelled.’ I am unable to say how Bftl Gang&dhar S&stri 
got the i sun/ instead of the f moon,’ out of vidhu. 

£ The verse is also the third of the S&maugadh inscrip¬ 
tion. B&L Gang&dhar Sfistrfs readings, unn&mitam and 
cha> satvam, are, I think, preferable to ours.' But the di 
in unn&ktam appeared to me quite clear. His translation 
of subhatdtpih&s&m is utterly misfaVe'n , 

§ The verse stands fourth on the Sfaiangadh plate 
also. B&l Gangfidhar SSfistrl’s variants are owingto mistakes 
in deciphering, and his translation is faulty. 
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found obedience, became (after him) the gem 
of the (RashtraMta) race.|| 

6. His son was In drarlj a, as it were the 
mount Meru of the lUshtrakdta race, a 
prince whose shoulders shone with the ichor 
flowing from the split temples of (hostile) 
elephants, and were scratched by the blows of 
their tusks, who destroyed his enemies • on 
earth, 

7. The son of him who had earned great¬ 
ness was the illustrious Dantidurgaraja, 
who, resembling Indra, ruled the whole earth 
that is girdled by the four oceans.* 

8. He conquered quickly, with a handful of 
dependents, the countless unconquered host of 
Karnata, which was expert in defeating the 
lord of K&ncbi, the Kerala, the Chola, the 
Pandya, Sriharsha, and Vajrata.f 

9. He, contracting his brow, swiftly con¬ 
quered by his bow Y a 11 a b h a—untired, obeyed 
by aD, who had not taken up his sharp weapons, 
and made no effort—and thus obtained'the titles 
‘ Iring of kings’ and ‘ supreme lord.’J 

10.. • • ..* § 

ft. "When he had gone to heaven • ••••• 
. . . Kr is hnarkj a, the son of the illustrious 
Karkaraja, became lord of the earth. 

|| The verse stands fifth in the S&mangadh plate also. 


as well as Jcritajnak in the third, are^ supported by the 
facsimile; the rest are misreading. ‘ ArMritiUn may 
be referred to Hari, as B& Gang&dhar S&stri has done, 
f This verse stands seventh on the S&mangadh plate. 

Gangfidhar Sfistrfs translation of prabMrma -•* 

pithah is wrong, as he has not taken into account the word 
‘ruchi/ra? which must be taken with ‘ ddrva.’ In the second 
V&da he paraphrases instead of translating. . 

* Metre giti. The restoration of the name of the long is 
made certain by the genealogy as given in other plates. 

f The verse stands last in the poetical P 0 ^ f J^ e 
Sfenangadh plates. To judge from the facsimile, B§lGan- 
g&dhar ^fistri’s reading ajeyaratJvywih, ^ustead oir 
ajeyam aVpcdh, is by no means certain. He has ‘ * otl 

inhis translation. The synonyms otpoAk and 
are, I think, both used in order to ^ vef ^ c ®^^, state i^ t 1 
that Dantidurga’s army was BmalL BMGang&dhar^ 
has also Ieft_out Vajrata (Jowr- Beng. As. Soc. 
TYTTL p. 07) in the list of conquered kings. 

t In the S&mangadh inscription this verse stands just be¬ 
fore the preceding one. But its text appeals to 
rupfc. It is also difficult to say how Bfii Gw^* 1 ** 
arrivedathis translation. He appears to have taken 
vidtoutaiastrcm and apramUmiram (his r ® a ^. 
apraWbaiAjnam) as avyaylbhAvas, and to 5iav f, * v, 
them to the action of BamMdurga. But 
can certainly, not mean * without sending armies*. * 

or antra mea ns * bowels,’ and no thi ng else. Agamj • 


32.The life of the illus¬ 

trious Krishnardja was blameless as that of 
Krishna. 

13.*.... 

14 .. - it 

15 . 

He soon obtained the auspicious titles * king 

of kings’ and ‘ supreme lord/ 

16 .Sis 

strong arm quickly destroyed the multitude of 
his enemies inflated with pride, as soon as he 
saw them (?). 

17. He was the protector of the earth that 
is adorned with the girdle of the four oceans, 
and also of the threefold (sacred science) ; he 
gave much gM to Brahmans; he worshipped the 
immortals and honoured his gwrus; he granted 
(to supplicants) their hearts’ desires; he was the 
first among the virtuous, the favourite of for¬ 
tune, and in consequence of his great penance 
he went to the immortal abode to enjoy the 
rewards of heaven. 

18. His son was tbe illustrious Govinda- 
rdja, called (also) Vallabia,*who was 
expert in making widows of the wives of the con¬ 
quered world’s enemies, who in raw moment 
split-in battle tbe temples of the mad cfeph aats 

'maw* D* 

weapons,’ is contradicted by the stetawe* 
watered by the doed^to. 

BSL Gang&dbar gfetrtleares ontinhisbaMlatea,I«M to 
be a synonymof-dandto*, ‘ ?* >»*** »^ 

designates some fand of ***«• 


^ Tfl»Wmd cannot 

nam is wrong, as tne 

mean, “without any effort. Ihan 


mean wwnoncany lt 
to take tbe second oon^onnd of toe to* 

those of file second “ ■“TtEIfiTlffi 

them to toe oonqnered TsBebhn, 

ZgZ£S£3SSSSS»~ 

akmapto&> _ .. .. a. admits of 

’TJrsJtSStKS^p***-!^*** 1 . 

**•*■*> ton p***- 
S ^S TSLa ttofc toe *wvtocMf 

heart?* is gwsneeto®^ fhebest.” Seeondly, on 

of ton ytotogw g uton to *»>. to* been 
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of his enemies, and who, his head whitenedby the 
dost of the vanguard, ever walked in battle with 
sportive gait, since the heat of the sun's rays 
was warded off by his white parasol. 

19. His younger brother was the illustrioas 
D hr uv ar a j a, of great dignity and unchecked 
prowess, who, conquering all kings, gradually 
became (in fierce brilliancy) like unto the morn¬ 
ing sun. 

20. When that gem among good princes had 
become the chief of the Rashtrakfitas, the 
whole world called him the good lord, daily its 
spiritual preceptor. When that righteous lover 
of truth was ruling the' earth from ocean to 
ocean, then (people agreed that) in truth the 
age of truth (had returned) .* 

21. Gladdening 1is relations, he daily gave, 
when pleased, all his wealth to the crowd of 
suppliants. When angered, the great hero 
impetuously took the life-breath of Yama even. 

22. Highest joy filled the hearts of men 
when he righteously ruled the earth together 
with the four oceans. 

23. His son, the ornament of his race, was 
Govindar&ja, a liberal (prince), dear to 
mankind, keeping fortitude as bis only riches, 
endowed with notorious valour, who harassed 
his enemies, and whose fame was celebrated far 
and wide by the virtuous. 

24. His second famous name was Prith- 
vlvallabha. He, alone, madesubjectto him¬ 
self the earth that is bounded by the four oceans. 

25. As the Universal soul, though one, 
appears manifold to those who maintain the ex¬ 
istence of individual souls, so did he, when by 
(the.strength of) his arm he crossed the bound¬ 
less ocean of this foemen's host, appear multi¬ 
form to his enemies in battle. 

26. “ Alone am I and lacking arrows, well 
armed, and numerous are the foes"; stich 


thoughts did uever come to him even in a 
dream, much less in battle. 

27. When many other great kings S t a m- 
b h a and the rest, allied together, were tearing 
from him by the strength of their arms the dig¬ 
nity of king of kings and supreme lord, which 
he bad received from his father, being conse¬ 
crated with (the water of) the coronation urns, 

28. Then, destroying them all together with 
crowds of kings, he fastened that (title) in a 
.great battle, though it had become loosened by 
the blows of Yama’s sword, made Fortune stable 
and serviceable to his suffering gurus , to Brah¬ 
mans and virtuous men, to his friends and 
relations, and forced her to hold his excellent, 
glittering chaurtf 

29. But his brother, the illustrious Indra- 
r a j a, equal to Indra in valour and of wondrous 
fame, became ruler on earth, and sovereign of 
the province of the ruler of L a t a, which he re¬ 
ceived from his (elder brother).J 

30. To him who conquered single-handed, 
and was fond of deeds of hazard, his army 
served merely as a mark of royalty. That proud 
(prince) did not bow to any of the immortals 
even, excepting the first-born god, the lord of 
the whole world. § 

31. His son was (a prince) of great power; 
whose mind revelled in the pleasure of the 
knowledge of the Sastras’ meaning, and who 
carried openly the ancient auspicious appellation 
SriKarkaraja, together with other second¬ 
ary nam^s. || 

32. When a dispute about good government 
incidentally arose, it was formerly (the custom 
.to cite) the kingdom of Bali as an instance 
of a realm where prosperity affected all subjects, 
Now (we give as an example) on earth (the 
kingdom) of this ruler. 

33. At his death his servants felt towards him 


* The phrase soubyam satycum iti may be taken in va¬ 
rious ways,-—either, as I have done, satyaih mssarhkiyarii 
satyaih saVyouyuqaih pmwvrfata iti ieshah) iti ja- 

gafa uktify or satyam id&nirh satyam (na tvasatye &atyn - 
tvaAhadhydropyaie) iti lokdndm ukUh, <fec. The genera 
sense remains the same, 

t Sarh sidat properly refers to the Brahmans, friends, 
and relations, just as much as to the gwrus. If the reacting 
faW trere hot quite plear, I should prefer to write 
and to refer the adjective to the vanquished kings. 

.t This Verse occurs as No. 21 on the Baroda plates. 
Pap4it K a m a lakft n t a, the decipherer, has, however, wrongly 
changed the tadattaldteharamamdalasya of the facsimile 


(a slip for taddatta ) to taddtu. The translation is very 
inaccurate. 

§ This verse stands third on the Baroda plates, and is 
there applied to GovindaX. The first and second pd- 
das have been badly read by the Pandit; the third shows 

a valuable varia lectio,‘ ^aihkaramadMSvaramiivardflidni. 

The deity intended is, of course, $iva. 

[| The last two pddas of this verse occur in the 4tb 
verse of the Baroda inscription, where, however, mulhyamr 
is substituted for ptirvam. Pandit S&radapras&da Chakra- 
vartti has utterly misunderstood them. He thinks that 
yavj^mdmojpQri'cdvam means u all good qualities” 1 la 
the Baroda inscription the rerse refers toKarkarfijal. 
TF This verse stands fifth in the Baroda inscription. 
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who Rad been showering wealth on them jnst as 
Rnsbandmen feel towards tRe cloud tRat Ras sent 
more water than is desired, when it stops (rain¬ 
ing)* 

34. Struck by tRe fierce impetus of the nu¬ 
merous arrows shot by Rim, the herd of hos¬ 
tile elephants that Rad come into battle, imitated 
(in its movements) the great mountains when 
they are rocking to and fro in consequence of 
the fury of the storms that arise at the moment 
when a haljpa expires.f 

35. His younger brother, whose fame spread 
far, and who entirely vanquished the multitude 
of Ris enemies, was the illustrious G o v i n d a- 
r a j a, the celebrated lord of kings who consi¬ 
dered this earth, though it includes many con¬ 
tinents, oceans, mountains, forests, and large 
towns, diminutive like the span of Ris hand for 
purposes of gifts and conquest. 

36. What enemy did not find Ris destruction 
through Rim, or what suppliant did not daily 
receive gifts from Rim ? What good men 
did not obtain honour, or what bad men 
did not suffer injury through Rim ? Whilst he 
was lord, were not the wives of his adherents 
adorned with ornaments, and were not the wives 
of his enemies couched on the ground P Thus 
Ris mighty deeds bore fruit in every respect. J 

37. His pure and countless virtues never 
knew any other location (than Rim), jnst as Ris 
pure and countless wives never saw any other 
Rouse (but Ris). 

38. The Universe alone knew the limits of 
Rid prowess, which in battle equalled the valour 
of Rfona, and it became the scene of the sportive 
victories gained by bis strong arm that wap 
able to subdue all foes. 

He, seeing that this whole, life is unstable as 
a flash of lightning and worthless, has made 
this charitable grant, the sanctity of which is 


greatly enhanced by (its being) a gift of land. 
And he, the ruler of the great feudal chiefs, the 
illustrious lord Govindaraja, (called also) 
Prabhdtavarsha, who possesses all the 
great titles, addresses these commands to all his 
officials, functionaries, and persons in authority 
to the governors of provinces and zillahs, to 
the heads of villages, heads (of castes) and 
others, whatever their connexion (with him) 
may be:— 

“Be it known to yon that in order to obtain 
benefits in this life and the next for my parents 
and for my own self, and for the increase of 
spiritual merit and glory, I, dwelling in B h a- 
rukachha, have given, confirming the gift 
with a libation of water, after bathing in 
the river Narmada, on the full moon of 
Yaisakha, when [seven] hundred and forty- 
nine years of the Saka kings had passed, to the 
(temple of the) divine Sun, called (that of) the 
illustrious Jayaditya and situated in K o t i-- 
pur a, which is included in Kapika, for the 
restoration of its broken and rent parts, and (in 
order to defray the expenses) for perfumes, 
flowers, frankincense, lamps, and food-offerings, 
the village of Thfirnav i—the boundaries of 
whiob are, to the east VaJaparfrakcL, to the sooth 
the village of Jadrdm , to’ the west the villages 
of. . -mangana and, Kaliyara, to the north the 

village of Ruhndd'i ,—together with.. 

together with. together with its green 

and dry produce, together with the (right of) 
fine and (deciding cases arising out of) the tax 
faults, together with the right of forced labour 
arising therefrom, together with the income in 
grain and gold, to the exclusion of all former 
grants to gods end Brahmaws, *q the 

analogy oftbe reasoning from the Jamjar in¬ 
stance of the ground and the clefts therein—(this 
same village), being not to be entered fyy the 


andTefers there to Karkar 6j a I. The variants folpye 
for jalpe , vidv&jcmaikasampad for 'vihiaj j^nascmpad, 
and ltwmh for b uefa are doubtless misreadings. The vvria 
lectio ‘pctitte* for ‘ chatite’ in our text is probably right, as 
the latter gives no good sense. Possibly, however, the 
correct rending may be chilite. Some word meaning 
‘arose’ is evidently required. Pandit S&radapras&da had 
not the slightest notion of the meaning of the verse. His 
mistranslation of the verse has given rise to various un¬ 
founded inferences regarding the history of Gujarat, vide, 
«. g. Cunningham’s Anc . Geog. p. 317- 

* This verse stands ninth in the Baroda inscription, 
and refers there to Kyishnar dj a. The Pandit has 
caught and rendered its general meaning, but has not 
given a close translation. 

t See Baroda plate, v. 20. The nonsensical various 
reading prnwnnA for pranunnd is a mistake of the deci¬ 
pherer, as the facsimile shows. S&radaprasdda’s transla¬ 


tion is not very intelligible,' and not sloee^ _ 

The kuiofaiVor "chief mountains’, which are seven m 
number— vide, e. g . Vishtiup. p. 147 L -w* aapposed to sur¬ 
vive the general destruction of the world' at to 6 * 

^Eaoh of the first three pMn*. of ai* verse ooatams » 
pun, the verb or verbal noun denoting both an action tend¬ 
ing to benefited to injure. m,m«m* 

‘destruction? if derived fr?** thf .ro^t do, and gift if 
derived from the root (fee '****$&% 

means both ( honour* and injury*- BhfekttM *m the third 
may either be derived from J 10 

or be taken as 4 compound of bhA, earih, and usk*t&K, 
past parfc. pass* of The^tement 

fw wives of the kioiris enemies were steeping on ins 

*&*•«-* ftjLkiSc 1 * 

shall; be their conch. ' 
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irregular or regular soldiers, nor to be meddled 
•with by any royal officers, (and the grant to hold 
good) as long as moon, sun, earth, oceans, rivers 
and hills endure §. 

This is the sign-manual of the illustrious 
Govindaraja. And this has been written 
by order of the illustrious Govindaraja by 
me, the noble and illustrious Yogesvarct, the son 
of the illustrious A v a 1 o k i t a, the minister of 
peace and war. The executive officer here is 
the illustrious Kumuda. 

Postscript. 

An additional proof for the early use of the 
so-called Vikrama era of 56-7 B.c. is furnished 
by the corrected version of the Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of P u lake si II, published by Mr. Fleet 
in the Antiiqucury (ante, pp. 67 et seqq.y There 
it is stated that the Saka year 507 corresponded 
to the year 8551 of the Kaliyuga. Mr. Fleet has 
pointed out that the Saka year 507, if the lat¬ 
ter era be taken to be that beginning 78-9 a.d., 
and for the Kaliyuga the usual, beginning the 
vernal equinox of 8102 B.c., be accepted, cor¬ 
responds to the Kali year 8686 . He offers, 
however, no explanation for the curious state- 
ment of the inscription. It seems evident to me 
that the Saks year has been referred by the 
w rite r of the inscription, either intentionally or 


through inadvertency, to the Vikrama era . For 
the difference between the beginning of the Kali¬ 
yuga and that of the Vikrama era is . . . 8044 
Add years of the inscription . . . . 507 

The total gives the Kali year 8551 
mentioned in the inscription. 

I do not think that the writer of the inscrip¬ 
tion, though calling the era in which' he dated' 
$aka, really meant the Vikrama era. For the 
Chalnkya inscriptions are all dated Saka, and 
there can be no doubt that the later ones are 
dated in the era beginning 78-9 a.d. Besides, 
the author, Ravikirfci, belonged to the Jaina sect, 
and the Jainas have more than once committed 
errors in respect to the two eras. I believe 
that he simply made a mistake, and put down 
the equivalent of 507 .Vikrama, for that of 507 
Saka. But, however that may be, in any case 
it must he allowed that he knew the era begin¬ 
ning 56-7 A.D., which it is customary to call 
that of Vikrama, and it may be asserted that 
the Aihole inscription furnishes another instance 
of its early use. 

As regards the sign-manuals of the Guijara 
and Rashtrakfita kings, I have to add that 
Prof. Dowson|| has already called attention to 
those of the former, and has drawn inferences 
from them similar to those made by myself. 


MAYTMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MABABHARATA. 


BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LRD^ &c., EDINBURGH. 


1. Union fait la force ; mutual hdjp. 

Booty., 1321 ffi 

The forest tree that stands alone, 

Though huge, and strong, and rooted fast, 
And braving long the storm, at last 

By furious gusts is overthrown; 

While trees that, growing side by side, 

A compact together form, 

Each sheltering each, defy the storm, 

And green from age to age abide. 

So too the man alone who stands, 

However brave himself and wise, 

But lacking, aid from stout allies, 

Falls smitten soon by hostile hands. 

But those sage kinsmen ever thrive, 

Like lotus flowers in blooming pride, 


Who firmly each in each confide, 

And each from each support derive. 

2. The same, v, 863. 

By woods unsheltered, tigers fall 
Beneath the hunter-troop’s attacks; 

And stripped of tigers, forests tall 
Soon sink before the woodman’s axe. 

Let tigers, therefore, woods defend, 

And woods to tigers shelter lend* 

8 . Omtion in dealing with a crafty enemy. 
i. 5568, and xii. 5264. 

When with a crafty foe thou wagest war, 

Ne’er rest secure because he dwells afar 3 
For, know, the arms of such a man are long, 
When stretched to wreak his wrath on those 
who’ve done him wrong. 


, .S Tfce*portkm left untranslated contains only the iumal 
injunctions. on future kings, and the commutator^ verses 


?ainst the resumption of land grants from the 
mratou U Joow. & As. Soc. N. S. vol* I. p. 
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4. Machiavellian counsel, i. 5563 
and xii. 5264. 

Whilst thou dost watch thy chance,—with seem¬ 
ing care 

Thy mortal foe upon thy shoulder hear; 

Then down to earth thy hated burden dash, 

As men against the rocks an earthen vessel 
smash. 

5. Poverty lends relish to food . v. 1144. 
r The poor man daintier fare enjoys 

Than e’er his wealthy neighbours taste ; 

For hunger lends his food a zest, 

While plenty pampered palates cloys. 

6 . The Divine Sovereignty (compare 
St. Matt. xi. 25). v. 916f. 

The Lord all creatures’ fortunes rules : 

None, weak or strong, his might defies ;' 

He makes the young and simple wise ; 

The wise and leam’d he turns to fools. 


7. Loss of Virtue the only real loss. v. 1289. 
Thy virtue guard at any cost. 

Wealth none can trust; it comes and goes ; 
The good survive misfortune’s blows ; 

But virtue lost, and all is lost. 

8 . Ill-gotten gains fail to benefit. v. 125 If. 
When mem unjustly-gotten gains 
Employ unsightly rents to hide, 

Each ancient rent unveiled remains, 

While new ones gape on every side. 

9. Good to he drawn from everything* 
v. 1125. 

From madmen’s ravings, e’en, the wise, 

And children’s prattlings, good may gain: 

As workmen skilled extract the vein 
Of gold in rocks that bedded lies. 

30. Dvil Men to he molded, v. 1164. 

Let good'men ne’er with had themselves ally: 
Whene’er a friendly bond the two unites, 

The guiltless share the doom the knaves that 
smites: 

Moist wood takes fire and burns when mixed 
with dry. 

11. Honest Advice, v. 1348f. 

Bland courtly men are found with ease 
Who utter what they know will please; 


But honest men are far to seek, 

Who bitter truths and wholesome speak. 
So, too, those thoughtful men are rare 
Who blunt and sound advice can bear. 

A prince’s best ally is he,—' 

The man from servile truckling free,— 
Who faithful counsel gives, nor fears 
With truth to wound his patron’s ears,— 
Not he who spares him present pain 
At certain cost of future bane. 


12. <e The toyiyne can no man tame” 
(James iii. 8.) v. 1170. 

’Tis very hard tb curb the tongue: 

Yet all this needful power should seek; 
For who much useful truth con Bpeak, 
Or charm with brilliant converse long ? 


13. Study beforehand the consequences of 
action, v. 1112. 

If I now take this step, what next ensues ? 
Should I forbear, what must I then expect ? 
Thus, ere he acts, a man shonld well reflect; 
And weighing both the sides, his course should 
choose. 

14 Means do not always lead to the desired 
ends. xii. 831. 

Friends cannot always bring us bliss, 

Nor foes suffice to work us ill; 

Wealth is not always gained by skill; 

And rich men oft enjoyment miss. 

15. The lest remedy for grief, xi. 184. 

Nor valour, wealth, nor yet a baud 
Of friends, c£n bring such sure relief 
To mortals overwhelmed with grief, 

As strong and steadfast self-command. 

16. The wise superior to circumstances, xi. 67. 
No day arrives but, as it flies, 

Of fear a hundred sources brings, 

Of grief a thousand hitter springs, 

To vex—the fool, but not the wise! 

■ .. 

17. Marks of a vieo «««- T- 
Tie men top wbo raff** aim, 

]?<■»» things onae last who ngwr mourn. 

By fwmijfee ne’er areereibonie,— 

Such men Ibepw£» of ■wisdoia 
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18. Sanctity leads to knowledge, v. 1382. 
The man who every sin forsakes, 

Whose breast with love of goodness glows, 
He Nature’s primal essence know£. 

And all the changing forms she takes. 

19. The true Brahman . xii. 9667. 

The man who Nature knows, and all 

The changing growth that from her springs, 
And all the fates of living things,— 

That man the gods a Brahman call. 

20. Appearances not always to he trusted . 
xii. 41'48f. 

A bounded vault the aether seems, 

With fire the firefly seems to shine ; 

And yet no bounds the sky confine, 

5 Tis not with fire the firefly gleams. 


Bo other sense-perceptions, loo, 

Which else might cheat, should first be 
tried ; 

And those which every test abide 
Should only then be deemed as true. 

21 . Desire insatiable, xii. 6713. 
When men grow rich, for something else they 
pine: 

They would be kings; were kingly rank at¬ 
tained, 

They fain would gods become; were godship 
gained, 

They’d long to rule o’er all the race divine. 

But should’st thou wealth and royal power 
acquire, 

And, soaring higher yet, become a god, 

Yea, rule ail Svarga by tby sovereign nod, 
E’en then unsated, thou would’st more desire.* 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. P. PLEET, Bo. O.S. 

(Continued from p. 76.) 


No. XY. 

This is another Pallava copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion, in the Cave-alphabet characters and the 
Sanskrit language, from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile 
collection. The plates are six in number, and in 
this instance, again, contrary to the usual practice, 
the inscription, to judge by the numerals on the 
plates, commences on the outside of the first 
plate and ends on the outside of the last, plate. 
The seal connecting these plates seems to bear no 
device; at least, none is given in the facsimile. 

The inscription records the grant of the vil¬ 
lage of Mangadfir, in the country of Y e n g 3- 
rashtra, to certain Brahmans, in the eighth 
year of the reign of SimhavarmIn this 
case, also, the date is not referred to any era. 

If my suggestion be accepted, that, Y i s h n u- 
g6pavarma being styled ‘ Yuvamaharaja’f 
in No/ XU ofthis series, the Simhavarma,in 
the eleventh year of whose reign the copper-plate 
recordingYishnug&pavarma’s grant was 
bestowed, must , have been Yishnugopavarma’s 

* Compare the Phaemssoe of Euripides, pp. 508 et seqq M 
where Eteoeles says: “Pot, I, 0 mother, will declare 
concealing nothing: I would go to the place where the 
.stars and the sun rise, and beneath the earth,—if I were 
able to do these things,—-in order to possess royal power, 
the greatest, of the deities.” 

t Also 1 YnwtyV in line 0 of the present inscription. 


elder brother and the reigning Maharaja,—the 
P a 11 a: a genealogy will stand for the present 
thus:— 

Skandavarma I. 

Ylravarma. 

Skandavarma II. 

1 _ 

Simhavarma I. Yishnugopavarma, 

Yishnugopa, (or 
Yishnuvarma^. 

Simhavarma II. 

At the time of this second grant the capital 
is stated to be D a s an ap ura §; the locality of 
this town is not known to me. As regards 
Palakkada, which in No. XII of this series 
is given as the capital, I see that Dr. Bnmell|| 
gives e Palakkadu’ as the old form of 4 Palghat’ 
in the Cochin territory; perhaps the two names 
may be one and the same, but in the first line of 
No. XII the last letter is distinctly * d % not * d. 1 

t See note *, page 50. 

§ Possibly only a Sanskrit translation of some such 
Canarese name as * Hallfir’, * the village of the tooth’. See 
the remarks on the Sankfitizing of Dratddian nam es at p. 
vii, note 5, of Dr. Burnell’s Soum-IndAxm Palaeography. 

|| South-Indim Palaeography, p. 86, note 1. 
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Transceiption. 

First plate ,* first side . 

[i] ^rcWNcrr [u] 

[3] ^€rWW^A^FTT^lrtRK#W5r: 

First plate; second side. 

M TOWr«n4tauf*T* rrffo: 

M ¥*rt 5r<r$* o r*r i rfa i r* ?rrg'?rJT5n' l TW fir^rri^r- 

[6] WFFHTfqiRTl^f' . gwai HfRIST- 

Second plate ; first side.' 

[ 7 ] qf% %f 

[8] s * Pr $ t iff 1 45 ft 

c»] arcfr JicRJTr^r $%mm- 


Second plate ; second side . 

[10] it ®cr IT *5 5* qr *T fcr *TT fir 3s[ ^ ST fa ^ STf fa t K K € ^ *T* 

[n] in^sr irccrr w ^Nw?- 

[i2] fTrg-5^r*JTwinT?f ^?r^5ftf^ift5^irf5qr?T3- 

. Third plate ; first side. 


[iqwrr^r sr ^ »t fk $ <rr or tf : 7?:*nTrii?air 

[u] i?(»Tr)^5T5r: FrgsrFft ,, ir- 

[w] f^r?rirpT5iirffTfs‘cfr|«T^?r er itstt? mr crr%^- 


Third plate ; second side. 

[lejar^rr. srcrarg’?;?^^ 1 ?; «fr?e5 - irr : rr H re5'^ ; iT 1 ^* 
[i7] jt? rtrsr (srO 
[is] T(?<£jirrir 

Fourth plate; fifst. side* 

cis] f^: ot -sgi frr ^ *r ^ ^n - ^ ^ ^ 

[ 20 ] ^ S'5\- ^5^ 3iTiTFrwfT J lT q' 

[21] trf5i*i*n<m«ft i n' j r spur,*#* *nx«r-w^r^ 


Fourth plate ; second side. 

[ 22 ] gfrfafaFT IRRF^T 

[23] it ? set fa *fr tt ?r 5 r w *r ^ ^ ^ 

[24] *p«?5t ^rfafa mm ■■*■ 


*1 The rowels of theae two letters,—— a ^® 
cernible in the facsimile copy with me, but wul probably 
^>e lost in printing. 


•■ *TK. °“ lt * ea “ **■*&!*' 

sod tinea inserted Wow 
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Fifth jtlate ; first side. 

£24] JitcRpr qtfrfqruqr w srf* 

[ 2 «]qfa^ . *rS«r* 

[27] jit *r fa * *r ^ s' *t 3 t Wr**. «■* 

Fifth 'plate; secmdside. \ 

Mqwq^^rjfwfaqrwftj^rV' irsrHtfsr 

[29] qqyfaqafeqT 'UfSCTr [II] 

po] sfqftsfc qftK*r(g) qfjtaivrafaK [1] 

Sixth jplate ; first side *., 

pi] qnfcs- qrmrrt?^° gqf^fa . «fafc. l Jjforr- 

Jj(^-)5f5r trfasqfaq#r 5uqf?nqq(sr) 
pa] *r II qcft|gqr ^ . qur 


Sixth plate ; second side . 

PA w JjPrerfw m <rer q(qr)®^ 1(11) qr.qr ?r<r q§- 

[35] jercpr qqf smw*m faqfa [11] 

M.wtsqgsMraiT qfaqr f&f%m li 


Translation. 

Viotoiy has been achieved by the holy one ! 

Hail! Prom the glorious and victorious city 
ofDasanapur a,—the great-grandson of him, 
the Great King Sri-Ylravarma, who 
honoured according to the proper rites the gods 
and Brahmans and spiritual preceptors, and old 
men; who was made prosperous by the three 
constituents of royal power; who was high- 
minded; who enjoyed great happiness acquired 
by the strength of his own arm; and who was 
the bravest man upon the surface of the earth;— 
thegi'andsonofhhn,theGreatKing < Srl-Skah- 
da varm a, who achieved wondrous rank and 
power -in a hundred battles; who grew old in 
respect of learning (beyond his years); who 
gratified endless desires^; who performed an 
endless number of rites; and who abounded in 
good qualities j—the'son ofhim,.the Yu v ar a j a 
6 ri-Vishnugftpa, who pervaded the whole 
world with his feme, which, white as the rays of 
the moon, was not interwoven wijh the fame of 
others; whpse mind was refined by his learning; 
and who was most dignified,—S r i-S i m h & v a r- 

. t After this letter,——the letter cf, the first letter 
of dW w a separate. word, was repeated in tjie original 
and then erased. 

X Xn this and' the following, epithets there is a play on 


m &,-^the pious Great King of the P A1 la v a^s, 
who are a most exalted race; who are possessed of 
wondrous fame, which has been acquired by the 
strength of their arms and has become celebrated 
and established; who have prepared for cele¬ 
bration .many sacrifices according to the proper 
rites; who are almost equal to S atakra tu § ; 
and who are the favourites of the goddess of 
fortune,—he, who has pervaded the world with 
his great glor^, which has scorched up the as¬ 
semblage of chieftains, and which day by day 
is increased by actions that have no counter¬ 
parts (in the behaviour of others) and are such 
as are desired by good people; whose every 
undertaking is actuated by (a desire for) the 
prosperity of mankind; who is. eminently de¬ 
sirous of conquest on * the whole surface of the 
earth; who meditates on the feet of the holy 
one; who is the disciple of the feet of the vener¬ 
able B a p p a; who is j& most excellent worships 
per of the holy one y and who belongs to the 
lineage of Bh^radv^ja!;-^isues his commands to 
•the villagers at. the village of Mafigadfir, in 
the country of YSngSr aBht ra, and to all 

the word * kalpa’ ; in * ananta&a^c^ad^toal',* Skanda* 
varmfi is compared with the * KalpacGromaS or tree of para¬ 
dise, which gratifies all desires. 

kJ^He who has,- or is honoured by, ahtuudred sacrifices’,— 


Indian Jbuiqnarg, Vol V, p, Iff. 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE PALLAVA DYNASTY. 



,W. <MM.jfcoto^*- 
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the authorities and the favourites and those who 
carry out his orders:— 

On the fifth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra of the eighth year of our vic¬ 
torious reign, to increase our life and power 
and victory, we constituted this village a grant 
to Br&hmans and gave it, free from all liability 
to taxation, and with the exception of the plough 
of the possession of the god||> on the condition 
that it is to be enjoyed (only) by those residing 
in it^T, to Rudrasarma of the Atreya gotra and 
the ritual of Apastambha, to Turkasarma of the 
Vatsya gotra and the ritual of Apastambha, to 
Damasarma of the Kausika gotra and the ritual 
of Apastambha, to Tajnasarma of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and the ritual of Apastambha, to 
Bhavakotigopa of the Parasaiya gotra and the 
ritual of Apastambha, to Bhartrisarma of the 


Kasyapa gotra and the ritual of Vajasaneya, and 
to Sivadatta of the Audameghi gotra who chants 
the SamavSda hymns, and to Shashthikumara 
of the Gautama gotra and the ritual of Hiranya- 
k^si. Recognizing this, let them treat this 
village with immunity from all taxation and 
cause it to be so treated by others. And he is 
deserving of corporal punishment, who trans¬ 
gresses against this our charter. Moreover, are 
there not verses of the saints as to this ? There 
has not been, and there shall not be, any gift 
better than a grant of land; &c.! Land has been 
given by many, and has been continued in 
grant by many; <fcc.! He incurs the guilt of 
oue who slays a hundred thousand cows who 
confiscates land, <fce.! 

This has been engraved by Nemi at the per¬ 
sonal command of the king. 


NOTES ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRAYIDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 

By the Ret. G. TJ. POPE, D.D., M.R.A.S., 

Member of the German Oriental Society, and Fellow of the Madras Emvcrsiiy. 


It seems presumption to intrude into a field 
of research which my valued friend and fellow- 
labourer for years in missionary work, I)r. Cald¬ 
well, hag made his own; but I am afraid that stu¬ 
dents of Indian languages are a little in danger 
of neglecting the principles of the Inductive 
Philosophy, and I desire to record my conviction 
that much has yet to he done before the great 
question of the affinities of the vernaculars of 
Southern India in particular can he considered 
as settled. Our most important business at 
present is to collect and classify the facts, to 
observe accurately, to note similarities, to group 
analogous facts together, and to examine care¬ 
fully the documents of each language. Theo¬ 
ries, those rapid generalizations of the philo¬ 
sophic mind, have in India, I fear, preceded in 
many cases a careful study of the facts, and 
have even prevented a fair and fall examination 
of these facts. 

In preparing a slight sketch of the Tuda 
grammar, and in making coflectionsibr a simil a r 
paper on the real Kftrg! dialect, 1 have felt 
impressed with the conviction that we must 
begin with the less cultivated dialects of the 
family before we can judge fairly of the more 

II Tbe meaning would seem to be,«that the grant did not 
carry with it the right to some cultivated land in the wane 
village, which had already been given to the Tillage-god. 


cultivated members of it. I may hazard the 
assertion, in limine, that Tuda, Kurgi, and Old 
Eanarese differ far lefes widely from the Indo- 
European languages than the cultivated Tamil 
does. 

My object in writing, then, is to put on record 
a few of the facts that I have collected during 
thirty years of study, and to suggest the inquiry 
whether certain things have not been taken for 
granted rather too suddenly in reference to the 
so-called Dr^vidian dialects. I have not care- 
folly exanpned the second edition of Dr. Cald¬ 
well’s Grammar, which is a monument of labour 
and genius; but I anticipate no controversy 
with him. 

Dr. Muir, in the prefer© to hk Scm&rii Taxis, 
Part IL, says that "the Tamil, Teingn, M ala- 
yaiim, and Kanarese tongues are originally and 
fundamentally quite distinct from and indepen¬ 
dent of Sanskrit,” and that consequently “the 
people by whom these languages are spoken 
originally must have belonged to a race which 
had no affinities totheSanskri^^ 
and 'could not, therefore, as Mann asserts, hare 
been dsgmded E*afefyaa ,, 

Bis 

f * n&m 
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not so easily receive the authority of Muir as 
superior to that of Mann. It often happens 
that more accurate research tends to rehabilitate 
the despised writers of the olden times. My 
contention is ( 1 ) that between thehmguages of 
Southern India and those of the Aryan family 
there are many very deeply seated and radical 
affinities 5 ( 2 ) that the differences between the 
Dravidian tongues and the Aryan are not so 
great as between the Keltic (for instance) and 
the Sanskrit; and (3) that, by consequence, 
the doctrine that the place of the Dravidian 
dialects is rather with the Aryan than with the 
Turanian family of languages'is stQl capable of 
defence. I cannot hope for leisure, amid the 
weary and continuous labours of a school, to 
work out the subject in detail; but the few facte 
here adduced may set at work others who are 
younger and have more leisure. 

In this paper I will confine myself to one 
point. 

I. In preparing a Wordbook of the “ Grand- 
sprache” of the Dravidian dialects (a work 
which I am compelled, reluctantly, to leave un¬ 


finished), a curions fact came to my notice. I 
will state it in the form of a' rule, which I 
believe to be only a part of a law not less/ 
useful in treating of the Dravidian tongues than 
Grimm’s law has been in the comparison of the 
recognized languages of the Aryan family. 

This is the role:— Initial P of the Tamil and 
Telugu is often H m Kanarese,* a/nd a corre¬ 
sponding root exists in the Aryan beginning with 
V, P, or <t> —with an aspirate. 

I give a few examples, taken quite at ran - 1 
dom. If these are coincidences, they are at. 
least curious, and students may he glad to have 
them pointed out. 

I believe, indeed, that a close examination 
will establish it as a truth that every word 
which in Kanarese begins with,# (a letter not 
used in Tamil at all) has a corresponding root 
in the Aryan. I may indeed, in the sequel, 
extend the area of the statement, and.lay it 
down as a feet that every root in the “ Ur- 
sprache” of the Dr&vidian languages has a cor¬ 
responding root in the Aryan. 

I must now ask attention to the table. 


Tamil. 


Kanaeekb. 


1 . p&d, sing . • 

2. pafii, village. 

3. pen, female . 

4. pag-ai, hate . 

5. po-g-u, go. 

6 . pal-a, many, 

7. pd, flowers 

8 . pull-u, grass. 

9. pul, small, trifling. 

10 . pdth-ai, fool. 

11. porr-Uj bear a burden. 

12 . S perr-u, bear a child, 
l pdrru, child. 

13. pall-am, hoUow . 

14. pnl-ai, defilement . 


tad. 
hafii. 
hen. 
bag-e. 
ho-g-u. 
hal-a. 
-hfi. 
hfidl-u. 
hul-u. . 
hedar-u. 
hor-u. 
her-u. 


holl-u. 

hol-ai. 


Artak. 


P vad [Pick, p. 159)/vates (L.), bardd (§1, W.), barz (B.). 

P villa (L.),f bailie (balla) (Gael) ' 

fem-ina, (L.), hen; bean [beun], (GaeL).J % 

feog-ean (A#-S.), foe. 

vag-or (L.), pa (Gr.). 

fel-e (A.-S.)[jptoX-]. 

<£Xi/-(Gr.), phal (S.), flor- (It.), bloom. 

(pvXKov (Gr.), feur (Gael.). 

<bav\ (G:), vil-is (L.). 
tatu-us, (L.).§ ' 

(f)€p (G.), fer (L.), b’hri (S.J 
bear,—beir (Gael.), 
bairn. 

hollow, hole;—vall-um (L.). 

poll-u-o (L),de-file-ment, fyll(A.-S.) filth. 


The general belief is that the substitution of 
h in Kanarese for p of the Tamil is a modem 
corruption. On the contrary, the h is found 
in many ancient words not existing in the pre¬ 
sent Tamil 

* I suppose that alj words found in Tamil with 
an initial, p, and in Kanarese with an initial h, 
were, originally written with an aspiratep’A; The 
TapxQhas retained thep, and the Kanarese the h. 

* ThB'Ssaasaceee have the same rHalUra to initial P that - 
oar Saxdn ancestors had. 

t IfviJia= vic-ufa, this must he removed from the 
n«t» 


I have noticed ip. my Outlines of Tuda Oram* 
mar that the Tudas retain the/ and the and 
are as partial to those sounds as'any son of the 
Cymri or of the Gael. 

In another paper I shall have something to. 
say about other roots common to the “ Grund- 
sprache” of the Aryans and that of the Dra- 
vidiaas. 

Bangalore, January 3rd, 1876. 


^ liferrwia ig from/e-o (= produce), compare 12'in the 

. | How many words there are in the beet Latin diction¬ 
aries of which the derivation is “ doubtful” l ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 
DOLMEN'S IN' THE COROMANDEL COAST. 


Sir,—S ome months ago, being on a tour in the 
district, I determined to visit some curious stone 
structures of which I had heard, which were sup¬ 
posed to be of very great antiquity, and to have 
been inhabited by a now extinct race. Those that 
I first visited were situated about four miles from 
Tirukovilfir, or the left bank of the Ponniar,' near 
the village of KollOr. Only two or three were 
visible, and of these only one was fairly above 
ground. It consisted of four large granite slabs 
forming a chamber 4' 3" high, 6' 4" long, and 3' 6" 
broad, and was covered over with a huge slab 
nearly a foot thick, and Iff 6" long by S' 9" wide.* 
The entrance was by means of a space about 
a foot wide, where two of the vertical stones did 
not join. The flooring appeared to be of stone. 
There' was nothing whatever in this hut, so I 
proceeded to -examine another, which was half 
underground, and after a considerable amount of 
digging excavated the whole of the space within 
the four upright stones. This I was able to do 
without much difficulty, as the top stone had been 
moved. On examining the side stones I found a 
circular aperture in the eastern one, about eighteen 
inches in diameter,f In the interior of the cham¬ 
ber were arranged a number of vases of different 
sizes, about sixteen or eighteen in all, varying from 
one capable of holding several gallons to one 
not much bigger than a large marble. The vessels 
were of red and black colours, and were nearly 
all glazed or polished, outside and inside. They 
were very well made, the clay being of excellent 
quality. Besides the vases, I found a singular 
kind of couch or vessel about four feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, with rounded ends, and about 
nine inches deep—something like a bidet. Itwajrof 
great weight, having fifteen heavy legs, and being 
quite an inch thick. In trying to transport it to 
my camp it was broken in pieces. I found nothing 
in this vessel, but one thing about it struck me as 
very curious; all the legs, though forming part 
and parcel of the vessel, were stuffed with earth. 
This must have been crammed into them before the 
vessel was placed in position, and every vessel I 
found was similarly crammed full of earth. I was 
told that when an amkat was building in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some years ago, the stone contractors 
had broken up and carried off numbers of the 
stones of these buildings, which would account for 
the one I examined having no covering stone; but 
the state of affairs as I found them seemed to me 
to leave little room, for doubt that, though the 
covering stone had been carried away, no attempt 


had been before made to touch the contents of 
the chamber, in which case it must have been filled 
with earth when the vessels were placed in it. 
My surmise in this respect was strengthened by 
some other excavations which I carried out a da y 
or two afterwards, at a spot where a great number 
of these structures exist, about three-quarters of 
a mile due north of the Araikandanall&r Pagoda. 
This Pagoda is a striking object, about 1£ miles 
from Tirukovilflr, and on the opposite bank of the 
river. It is built on a rock on the river s edge, 
and is remarkable on account of the existence of 
five very singular cells cuiin the solid rock, where 
local tradition says the five P&ndavas lived when 
expelled from Ayodhya. I had two or three 
of the structures opened, to which I have alluded. 
They were situated within the limits of the vil¬ 
lage of Devantlr. In one of them I found two 
of the couches, one much smaller than the other, 
and the larger of the two about 4£ feet long. 
In this one I found some fragments of bones and 
some scraps of iron. One of the latter resembled 
a small knife-blade. I also found in one of the 
chambers a piece of iron which might have been 
part of an iron plate. In every case the* singular 
opening in the eastern stone was found. The 
bones were rather small, and from a fragment 
which might have been part of a skull I concluded 
they were human. When cleared to the stone 
floor these chambers were about 7$ feet high by 
6 i broad and 8 long. As at Kollflr, so at Devantir 
there were slabs of granite sunk in concentric 
rings around the structures. At Devantlr these 
structures are scattered over a space of three or 
four acres of ground, and in their midst is a huge 
upright slab fourteen feet high above ground, 
eight wide, and about six inches thick. It has 
a rounded top like a gravestone, and is' called the 
Kacheri hoi , or ‘ stone of office/ 

These structures so closely resemble those de¬ 
scribed by Cap! Cole as found by him in Coorg 
and MaisurJ that I fancy they must both have 
been the handiwork of the same okas of people, 
though this is the first rime I have heard of their 
being found so new: the sea, Tirokovfffir being only 
forty miles from it. 

Capt. Cole assumes that these are prehistoric 
structures, but while I think it is evident that 
their antiquity ife reBpectabJe^Ifindthey are al¬ 
luded to in the 8fhafaP*t4*» of Ttrukovilftr, the 
antiquity of which may perhaps go hack five 
or six hundred years. 2k that Parda® they are 
alluded to as being inhabited by M a h^Mds called 
YUlikhilya. Loeri treason «y* &*y were 


Seer«d.Ant.Tot in.p.387» t SeaJkA drirVpl.ILip. ae C 


# See Ind, Ant, vol. IH. pp. 806 ff. 
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a, dwarfish race, and that there were sixty thousand 
of them. In the jungles of Trinomalai, close by, are 
still to be found a few people called Yiliyans. 
I had two or three of them brought to me, and one 
was a little man only 4 feet 8| inches high, but 
perfectly proportioned. The others were as tall 
as the general run of natives. Whether these are 
remnants of the former race it is difficult to say, 
but the similarity of name is at least curious. These 
people told me that their custom was to abandon a 
hut in which a relative died. Whether the struc¬ 
tures I have described were used as dwellings or 
not, it is not easy to say, but there is good ground, 
I think, for presuming that they were used as 
burial-places. 

J. H. Gabstin, M.C.S. 

Porto Novo, 1th February 1876. 


GAURA. 

I do not understand B&bu B&m Das Sen’s argu¬ 
ment (Ind. Ant . vol. Y. p. 25). He quotes two 
lines which run thus:— 

“ Saraswatas, KAnyakubjas, Gaura s, Maithilas, 
and Otkalas are dwellers north of Yindhya known 
as the five Gauras.” 

The allusion is to the five northern septs of the 
Br&hman caste. The Yindhya range, running from 
sea to sea, is the natural boundary between north 
and Bouth India. It is surprising that a Hindu 
should require to be reminded by an Englishman 
of the five great Br&hman septs—the S&raswata, 
KAnyakubja (modern Kanaujia), Gaupa, Maithila, 
and Otkala (from Utkala = Orissa). The context 
clearly shows that the Gaura sept must have in¬ 
habited Bengal. How the passage shows that Ben¬ 
gal was anciently called B a n g a does not appear-. 

Gaura is the country south and west of the 
Padma, or present main stream of the Ganges, 
i.e. central and western Bengal; while B a n g a is 
that north and east of the same river, i.e. eastern 
Bengal. The Paur&nic accounts of things in gene¬ 
ral are not very trustworthy, least of all in matters 
of history or geography. 

Cuttack , February 5,1876. John Be am s. 

QUERY—AN EXTINCT RACE. 

I append a passage I lately came across in Col. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences * (vol. II. p. 54), 
referring to an aboriginal tribe in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, apparently near’ Arcot. Can any of the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary give any informa¬ 
tion about this tribe P If these people are, or were 
till recently, extant, and were in the habit of 

* Military Reminiscences extracted from a Journal of 
nearly fortuyears* active service in the East Indies , by 
Col. James Welsh. London: Smith Elder, & Co. 1830. 


building such houses as that depicted in the en¬ 
graving from Col. Welsh’s sketch, many of the 
stone remains discovered in the Madras Presidency 
and elsewhere are possibly of recent, instead of 
being of prehistoric date, as they are generally 
supposed to be. 

The passage in question is as follows— 

“ Returning by the Pedenaig Dutgum Pass, I 
must make mention of a race of Indians, now sup¬ 
posed to bo extinct, who formerly inhabited certain 
strongholds in the country, and appear to have 
been entirely different from every other tribe in 
their habits, manners and customs. Approaching 
Naikenyary from the top of the Pass, the road 
winds along the base of a rocky hill, which leav¬ 
ing on the left hand it crosses by the band q£ a 
tank, within a few hundred yards of the wretched 
bungalow of that name. On the top of this hill 
are the remains of a stone villagef formerly in¬ 
habited by the Paundway; there may be forty or 
fifty ruins, and a description of one will answer 
for all. They are generally a square of eight feet 
and about five in height; the walls, roof and floor 
being formed of single stones, with two stones set 
in perpendicular and rounded at top for the 
entrance—door it cannot be called, the only pas¬ 
sage being cut in a nail circle in them, exactly 
opposite each other; tne two stones being set two 
feet asunder, and the whole strengthened outside 
by a buttress of loose stones, with others of 
four feet high above the earth or rock in which 
they are set nearly perpendicular. I have added a 
sketch of the one I found most entire, to explain 
this incoherent description. E very endeavour 
to get some authentic account of these people 
failed; all I could learn was that they inhabited the 
hill-country, had laws and kings of their own, 
never mingling with othe^ natives, but plundering 
them and retiring to their strongholds whenever 
they were pursued or successfully opposed. The 
whole in a body were called P&undway or P&ndweh, 
and one was styled a Pandwar. I have twice met 
with sepulchres on the Malabar coast which ap¬ 
peared to me to have some connexion with the 
owners of these deserted hamlets.” 

E. W.’W.’ 


M. Garcin de Tassy, Professor of Hindustani 
at the School of Oriental Languages, has just 
received the Cross of Commander of the Portu¬ 
guese Order pf St. Diago, which is only conferred 
on men of high reputation in science or literature. 
— Qalignani. 

t Can this he now identified ? and, if so, is Col. Welsh’s 
curious sketch even approximately correct r It is, I suspect 
‘ too good to he true.—E p. 
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NOTES ON VILLAGES IN THE HIMALAYAS, IN KUMAON, GABHWAL, 

AND ON THE SATLEJ. 


BY THE LATE C, HOENE, B.C.S. 


T HE following notes are the results of observa¬ 
tions made during a tour of many months 
in the mountains, and of a residence of some five 
or six years in Kumaon, and as they chiefly refer 
to races who have retained their primitive habits 
and customs unchanged for many centuries 
they may be found of interest. I propose to 
touch on agriculture and the implements em¬ 
ployed in it, and such manufactures as came 
under my notice, on architecture, as well as 
general matters. 

A Himalayan village generally consists of 
a dnster of houses, sometimes connected in 
ranges, but more generally separate, and mostly 
perched on a hill-side in terraces. In the higher 
ranges where firs abound, these are often built 
of stones and mud, with alternate layers of 
squared timbers crossing one another and pro¬ 
jecting at the comers, with wooden balconies 
supported on wooden projections from the walls, 
in which are placed pierced carved wooden 
windows, or solid wooden shutters with slits in 
them. 

Each floor is boarded with rough planks 
hewn outof a single fir-tree by cutting it on either 
side, and mud plaster is used. The walls exte¬ 
riorly are often plastered with mud and then 
. whitewashed. On this whitewash I often ob¬ 
served patterns roughly painted in red ochreous 
earth. The roof varies but little. When stone 
is procurable, huge blocks are made as thin as 
possible and used as slates. Thus I have seen 
slabs, twelve feet in length and of prodigious 
weight. In other parts trees are cut in lengths 
of one foot or more, and their shingles are split 
off with wedges. As usual in all countries, the 
poor thatch how they can, although in these 
regions there are but few real paupers, the vil¬ 
lage system caring for .all; and we therefore find 
nearly every hovel either stone or timber roofed. 

The lower part of the houses, which are often 
of two storeys, is generally devoted to the live 
stock of sheep, cows, and cattle generally; and 
only the upper floor is inhabited by the family, 
who appear utterly reckless of the horrid fames 
ar ising from the - dung-heap below. Occasion¬ 
ally—generally about oncea year—ihe dung-heap 
which has collected at the door from the remo?®^ 


of the filth of the sheds is taken away to the 
fields in kiltas, or baskets, on the backs of 
women; but it is always disagreeable to pass 
through a hill village, however picturesque it 
m&y look from a little distance. They have no 
sanitary arrangements whatever, so that when 
marching or shooting I never, if I could avoid 
it, passed through or to leeward of a native 
village; and when, from positive absence of room 
to pitch my little tent, eight by six feet, I was 
obliged to lodge in the village, I had to lodge 
in the small village square or space in front of 
the temple, which was the only clean place 
to be found. There is' no arrangement for a 


chimney, saving a hole in the root and scarce¬ 
ly any for light, so that the state of an interior 
can be better imagined than described. Owing 
to the coldness of the climate, the people are 
more clad than in the plains; but as they never 
wash they are very filthy, their abodes being 
mostly full of smoke. Some of the houses extend 
to a great length, and I was told that several 
generations often lived under one roof-tree, ad¬ 
ditions with separate entrances from a common 
front verandah having been made from time 


to time. 

The above remarks apply pretty generally to 
all Kumaon and Garhwal. 

The roofs are nearly flat, and upon these in 
fine weather many may be seen sitting. They 
also use them for spreading out their gram, 
com, and fruit to dry, as well as clothes when 
rarely they wash them, and over these they 
often train their gourds and cucumbers. The 
shorings are very tow, but soMfy 1®^ 

the whole edifice will stand tor a long time, as 



s soncuy —— ■ 

preserve the timber of the roof. ^ 

One peediaritTrmmtimwgbanttmrboasM, 
the wood-carving. This is partKahriy 
ticeable in the temples in the Satie} vaHy. 
1OTe the Chinese or Tatar infloa nce dapfejs 
elf- but it is seen more or less mmywmet, 
tably id the Hitie projecting halooeK* with 
tir carved wooden pBI*» mi pierced open 
)r v and it is cmiwe tew* bow bandy the 
tt carpenter* loth 6*^ 
they aw. 
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In Knmaon the Jaina influence shows itself in 
the vimuna, or square temple. Here the wor¬ 
ship is of Siva and the ling a and hull, al¬ 
though I am bound to say this is very much 
neglected. There, or crossing the hills hy 
Gahgutri to the Baspa and Karnawar valleys, 
we come to a strange mixture of Baddhism and 
Lama-worship. But more of this hereafter. 
Almost every village has some sacred spot, 
where .prayer is wont to he made, be it much 
or little frequented on ordinary occasions, and 
most have a temple or building of some kind. 

There are also many forts on the Baspa and 
Satlej rivers. These are merely keeps perched 
on some high rock, and most commonly built of 
stones and timber in alternate layers, like so 
many of the houses. They are of many storeys, 
with but few windows, and the only wonder is 
how they contrive to hold together. All are 
commanded by heights near, and, although 
looking formidable from below, are of no real 
strength. In fact they are now but residences 
of the headmen of the villages in which they 
are placed, or rather which have grown up at 
their feet for the sake of their protection. 

But there is one most important pointy to which 
I have not yet alluded. This is the bridges. Tor¬ 
rents and ravines abound in every path; hence 
their constant occurrence. Please to remember 
that there is no cart-road in the country under 
notice, and therefore no great breadth or strength 
is needed. • 1st, there is the primitive bridge, 
consisting of a tree (often a fir) cut down and 
thrown across. This, worn to a polish and 
often wet, is very trying to a European, and it 
is marvellous how sheep and goats cross it. 
(2) Next I have observed two or three boughs 
tied together and put across. This is even worse, 
as being generally very weak. It is, however, 
only used over very small streams. (3) Over 
larger streams we have put the single stem, 
generally a noble tree,—one I measured being 
over ninety feet in length—flattened on the upper 
side. (4) Next is the regular sang a, in which 
beams of timber counterpoised by a heavy lading 
of stones overlap each other till they nearly 
meet, when straight pieces are laid across, and 
all is planked.* These are good bridges if well 
constructed with sound timber, and often last 
many years. (5) We next have a simple rope 
k &n gi n g high over the river, to which is fixed 


a cradle in which one is drawn over hy a 
smaller cord. (6) Sometimes this rope is double, 
as it used to be at Srinagar, and a footway 
is suspended to it of pieces of bamboo and 
rope, forming a most shaky and unpleasant foot¬ 
ing, and used for man only. (6) But the un- 
safest bridge I remember was one in which the 
double rope was constructed of twisted birch 
twigs, which being old were very rotten, and 
one took every step in fear. The whole bridge 
was of birch.* The ordinary rope is made from 
the fine fibre found at the base of some of the 
Androjpogon grasses. (7) The best bridge, which 
has been introduced by the European, is the 
light iron suspension bridge. Of these there 
are many in oxn territory, and they suit the 
scenery well. 

Roads there are none; there are merely sheep, 
pony, and cattle tracks. Sometimes, however, 
a ladder is placed, or sticks are driven into the 
face of the rock, or steps are even cut in it. 
This is, however, rare, and laden sheep could 
not pass by these contrivances. Of course I do 
not refer to our territory, in which we have very 
much improved the means of communication. 

But few know how that, within a very limited 
distance from our hill settlements, polyandry 
prevails. I had heard of it, and as I passed 
from village to village on the banks of the Satlej 
near to the confines of Chinese Tatary I looked 
out for it. I did not, however, actually meet with 
it till I had passed Morang, at the village of 
Nisang. I will therefore quote from my diary a 
little about these villages and their people:— 

“July 17.—Leavings behind me one tent, 
two servants, half my flock, and all heavy bag¬ 
gage, I started for the frontier of Tibet. The 
path wound along the steep and somewhat 
bare mountain-side, until after three mil es some 
fields swarming with pigeons came in sight, 
proclaiming the vicinity of a village,' which 
proved to be Porabni, a small collection of 
houses, over many of which; by way of standard, ■ 
floated—attached to a pole—a yak’s, tail, or 
chauri. After a rest we here commenced a most I 
villainous climb over a smooth free of rock, and 
then a descent to my halting-place, Riba, a . 
cluster of villages containing above 180 houses. 
On a terrace before the temple, co mmanding a; 
beautiful view, my tent was pitched. On my 
right was the river Satlej, far below T with rocks 


* See the accompanying plate for examples of these bridges. 
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rising perpendicularly from it for several hxm- 
dred feet. On my left rose some high and snow¬ 
capped peaks, whilst before me the river seemed 
to climb amongst the mountain?. Next morn¬ 
ing at 8 a.m. reached Rispa by a gradual de¬ 
scent, and found the grain nearly ripe, and the 
barley falling under the sickle. Halting, for 
breakfast, pushed on for Morang, our resting- 
place. 

“ Crossing the Terong stream by a frail bridge, 
renewed every year, we kept above the Satlej, 
wbicb here presents a curious sight. From a wide 
smooth stream it suddenly contracts and leaps 
down in a series of fierce bounds, splashing the 
banks with its muddy foam, so that Macaulay’s 

description of the bridge of Horatius came for- 

cibly to mind. But now we ascend gently for a 
mile or two, when the fort of Morang comes into 
view, perched on a nearly insulated heap of rock 
in the river-bank, and almost commanded, even 
by musketry, on every side. Two men only 
lived in it, and it looked utterly deserted. Here 
I remarked large flights of goldfinches busy with 
the grain, together with numbers’ of butterflies 
looking like Painted Ladies andMeadow-Bro wns. 

A little further and we reach a deep gorge cut 
out by a small stream flo wing for ages. Along the 
sides of this we wind, until crossing by its head 
we arrive at the encamping-gronnd under the 
village of Morang, which consists of four or 
five scattered groups of houses on the hill-side, 
facing south, surrounded with terraced fields 
and vineyards. The place swarmed with wild 
pigeons, of which I shot a good supply for the 
camp. 

“ July 19th .—At early dawn commenced the 
steep ascent' behind the village by a most vil¬ 
lainous road of loose stones and sand. This 
till 8 a.m. I wearily climbed. The clouds lay 
low on the hills all round, and there was a 
raw, cold feeling in the air, and not a tree was 
to be seen for a long distance. At last one 
willow appears, and a feeble spring of water, the 
secret of its being there. Here the whole party 
halted, water being very scarce in these parts. 
After a short halt and smoke we all pushed on, 
but it was 1 p.m. before the crest (14,000 feet) 
was reached,—Morang, our last resting-place, 
having been 8760 feet above the sea-level. 
Below 11,000 feet I noticed very few flowers, 
but above that limit I found many, some of 
which were .new to me. The road was in 


many places a mere path or staircase of rocks, 
and the descent on the other side, if possible, 
worse from its steepness. The village of Nisang, 
my haltingrground for this day, was 10,110 feet 
above sea-level, so that I had 4000 feet to 
descend, and it was 5 p.m. ere I reached the 
village. This consisted of one compact mass 
of houses,, intersected with narrow ’anes, one 
half of which acted as watercourses, whilst all 
were used as latrines. Small fields of barley 
were to be seen in every quarter, and for a long 
time I could not 6 Ad a spot twelve feet square 
ou which to pitch my tent. At last I was 
offered the use of a yard> some fifteen feet in 
size, on which I settled for the night.. 

“ Next day I halted in order to draw a few 
of the lovely flowers found the day previous, 
for as a rule my halts and marches were regu- 
lated by the number of new flowers I met with. 

Of these I bad accomplished thirteen by 3 p.m. 

Tn this pent-up valley the sun was very hot, 
but the heat was tempered by a delicious 
freeze from the north-west. In the centre of 
the village was an empty space, and, as my 
custom was, I went thither to see the people, 
who meet here to gossip. It was a curious 
sight. Most of the women were dressed in 
red blanke ts, and adorned with a profusion of 
brass ornaments, huge silver earrings and 
bracelets, together with bead necklaces, in 
many of which I observed malachite and tur¬ 
quoises in huge rough lumps, as well as 
Their hair was plaited in a multitude of fine 
plaits hanging down the back, when all were 
brought together and- plaited in with wool in 
one pigtail, which terminated with little red or 
blue worsted tassels. These plaits reached to 
the loins. Many had both arms bare, some 
only one; none had both covered. Amongst 
the countenances I remarked some of the 
ugliest and most repulsive Tatar cast. Bail¬ 
smen (i.e. of Kumaon) looked handsome beside 
them. These Tatar women had thmr Arty 
dishevelled hair banging about fbeir 
without the least attempt at dressing it. The 
ml tassels worn by some MH-Tomen m 
caps were very testy,yet simple—a, 
of grains of wheat strung cross wme on a iW, 
^iSTlifctle coloured tassel a* ^ end of each 
Sing-' I had meauwbiM seat m 

bad to contribute bis or her quota. The flour 
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was of every kind, some bringing beaten, 
others that of barley, a third of “phwplm” 
buckwheat, &c. All were then mixed up to¬ 
gether for the purpose of making cakes, which 
were of a most unsatisfactory quality. I could 
not ascertain how the assessment was appor¬ 
tioned, but it must be done by some rule; the 
prices, however, were settled by the headman of 
the village (muktiyfir), and all' supplies were paid 
for on the spot. We often found the villagers 
unwilling to part with a pound of dour, the 
supply barely meeting the local demand. Only 
two or three men were to be seen in the village, 
the rest being absent and. engaged in carry¬ 
ing-salt, grain, wool, &c.,or in herding the sheep 
on the* hill-side. Strange to say, these women 
were not afraid of Europeans, nor did they 
Tnfl.Vfl any attempt to conceal their features, 60 
that by means of an interpreter I managed to 
obtain much information from them. I suppose' 
the cold in winter is too great for grapes, as 
I saw none here; but the barley, some species 
of which (the ceorulean) I have seen at nearly. 
13,000 feet at Hako, waved luxuriantly in the 
little fields. A little way from my tent lived 
a ‘Lama,’ or Buddhist priest. He had a 
queer little tent pitched on the top of a honse, 
in which he sat the livelong day, continually 
turning a small mfinni or inscribed cylinder 
which at each revolution on its axis struck a 
little bell. He was an old wizened man, fiat¬ 
faced, with high cheekbones, his hair in long 
thick plaits twisted ronnd his head. During 
my stay of two days I did not see him visited 
by any one. What a strange life to lead ! 

“ Strange' noises are often heard near this, 
amongst the mighty Raldang peaks, and I 
have often lain awake at night hoping to hear 
them. Last night I did so. The sound at one 
time was like distant thunder, at another like 
what one* would fancy the breaking up of ice 
at sea would be, at another like an avalanche, 
and again like huge stones bounding from rock 
to rock! They may have really been compound- 

* Tile polyan dry described resembles that of the Todas 
on Silgtci Hills. A form erf polyandry prevails com¬ 
monly in the extreme sooth erf India amongst the Yell&ars, 
■■a race erf well-to-do farmers. Grown women are there mar¬ 
ried. to very young boys, .and have children hy the fathers 
of the boys, who when they pome to maturity find a family 
ready lor them, and. themselves do as then fathers did! 
It is cmioos and, striking, however, to find the very same 
, Practice obtaining amongst the peasantry in Russia. The 
roUowmg is quoted from a late report on Russian village 
comnmnitief Labour being scarce and dear, it has been 


ed of all these. Sometimes it sounded like an 
explosion, which is one of the assigned.causes, 
said to be caused by the spontaneous combustion 
of gases generated in the mountains. I do not, 
however, think much of this last suggestion.- 
Whatever they were, .they lasted only during 
the early morning, and had entirely ceased hy 

8 A.M. 

“ It was in this village that 1 met with the 
first woman who had more than one husband. 
She whom I addressed very simply told me 
that she had four !—all brothers. I asked her 
how they managed, and she said that they were 
never at homfe together. One would be absent 
with sheep, bringing salt from Tibet; another 
with a consignment for disposal in the Bam 
Serai valley; a third attending to the cultiva¬ 
tion of some distant outlying fields, or tending 
sheep on the far-off hill-side : so that all went 
on very amicably. The woman herself appear¬ 
ed to be the common drudge of all, working 
at household tasks and performing the cultiva¬ 
tion at the village like the veriest slave, whilst 
the present husband sat against his stone wall, 
or on the sunny roof, smoking his pipe with 
all becoming dirt and dignity.* These people 
seldom nse water or change their clothes: 
for, as they often said, “ If we bathe and take 
cold and get fever, who is to cure ns ?*’ The 
water generally is indeed cold, and even the 
Hindus of the hill eat and cook clothed, on 
account of the climate,—a practice which would - 
not be allowed for a moment in the plains, 
where only the waist-cloth is retained, and that 
after bathing. 

“ Respecting domesticated animals it may he 
noted that it is customary to hang large tassels 
of worsted from holes bored in the bullocks* 
ears. Asses are extensively used-near the junc¬ 
tion of the Baspa and the Satlej ; and dogs are 
highly valued, specially the Bhutan breed- 

“ My tent is pitched looking out to the north¬ 
east, and before me rises, as nearly perpendi¬ 
cularly as a mountain can rise without being 

the practice of the father to marry his sons in their child¬ 
hood to young: women, for the purpose of seeming the 
services of the latter as members of the family. Bojs of 
eight dr ten are married to women of twenty-five or thirty, 
and it is not uncommon for a bride to carry her husband 
in her arms. The wife is thus at a period of decline when 
the husband reaches adult manhood; and it seems, too* 
that during the earlier years of the marriage the father too 
often inoestuousbr abuses his power over the person of his 
daughter-in-law/'—M. J. W. 
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one precipice, a solid mass of rock to the height 
of 4000 feet, with apparently scarcely a blade of 
grass or a single tree; yet np this lies my path 
to-morrow, although from my point of view it 
looks inaccessible. Around the village, in the 
terrace fields, oliuhor (fiaccabis chukor ),u large 
partridge, abounded, and I secured some of 
them in the evening. They are noble birds, 
and a great addition to the larder. 

“ July 21.—Off at 5 p.m., descending to the bed 
of the torrent, lying perhaps 1000 feet below. 
This I crossed by a very dirty much-melted 
snow-bridge. No path had been followed in the 
descent, which, like the ascent now to he made, 
consisted of loose broken stones, chiefly slate. 

It took me till 10 a.m. to climb to within about 
1000 feet of the summit, and here all rested for 
a little water. By the water were lovely flowers 
amongst the barren rocks, and I caught by the 
tail and killed a fine snake, as he was slipping 
avay, which measured 4 feet 2 inches. Forward 
again and the crest (some 14,000 feet) is gained. 
Here all join in building a pillar of stones, 
and I, sitting down, draw and colour one or 
two of the more perishable of my flowers. The 
descent was easier for perhaps 2000 feet, hut 
after this it was really fearful,—all loose stones; 
no trees, no grass, no water, and scarcely a 
little shrub. At last all reach safely the bed 
of another torrent, blocked with dirty snow 
and huge rocks. From this an ascent of 500 
feet led me to a little terrace scooped from 
the hill side, perhaps eight feet by fifteen in 
area. . Here I pitch my little tent, and am glad 
to rest after my weary walk of twelve miles 
only.” 

But enough from my diary.' What I have 
extracted will show the character of the country, 
which of course modifies that of the people 
in a great degree. It will also give an idea of 
what travelling in these parts means. There 
are no roads, but only footpaths, and these are 
often more fit for the mountain goat than for a 
man; and this brings me very naturally to the 
traffic carried on by these villages in the neces¬ 
saries of life.. 

When halting at Kamru, in the valley of 
the Baspa river, an affluent of the Satlej, I 
prepared the following statistics, which, ap** 

t Although polyandry prevails, I hold the women, as 
calculated by my native friend, at too low a njpjre* _, 

t This apparent difference arises from food for a*n ana 


proximately correct, will give a good idea of 
the resources of a large and prosperous com¬ 
munity in these valleys:— 

Kamru was once the residence of the Rajas 
of BisseHir, and is situated in the beautiful 
valley of the Baspa. It is built of wood and 
stone mixed, at the end of a rocky spur over¬ 
looking its own fields; and contains about— 

25 zamindars, i.e. taxpayers and land¬ 
holders ; say, 25 brothers to ditto, i.e. not paying 
taxes; 

22 or 28 women,f and about 40 children; 

6 coolies or artizahs holding no land, paying 
no taxes, and feeding generally on grain for 


their services; 

2 musicians, for temple worship. 

Next a rough estimate 'of crop—400 hums 
of 80 lbs. each. 

Cattle—including oxen,cows, and calves—150. 
Sheep, le. rams and ewes, 250; goats 400. 
Sheep for lading (wethers), 250. 

Say, eaten in one year at festivals, 50 sheep; 
sick 25; leaving 225 sheep fit for work at one 
time. Now let us see what profit there will be 
on these same sheep. 

1 . Home wool: each sheep gives 2 lbs. at 
each shearing—4 lbs. each. 

Sold in Rampur at 5 lbs. for 2s. — £9 10s. 
Less the cost of carriage, 8s. leaves £9 2s. 
Foreign wool purchased in Tibet: 2 sheep 
= 1 rupee or 2s. = £1 2s. plus cost of carnage, 
6 s., for 400 lbs. weight. 

Salt and grain:— 

la. Salt is bought in Tibet: j 

6 lbs. of wheat. 1=4 lbe. of 

16. Salt sold in Ramserfii ■ salt. 
Talley: 5 lbs. of rice, j 

At the rate of 1 lb. of salt - 9 lbs. of wheat 


4 * rice = 12* barley. 

2a. Plus carriage 1* months = U men to 225 
sep = 83 days. 

% Plus carriage, 18 days = 22 men to 460 

jep = 33 sheep4 

dear for prefit U9 steep- 

tot * .tap (orisM), >- ™ to * 
** *“p **. 

__^ oj*. Ac ner annum—say,, enp- 


befcsthav 
lSdars, J 


t to 


fcba one case for 


SerfS****! 
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Say, then, that half the salt of one journey 
to Tibet, viz. 2250 lbs., is bartered for rice ; each 
sheep carrying auw 22 lbs., we shall require 460 
sheep to cany 10,12*5 lbs. of rice; but there 
are only 225 sheep, carrying 4950 lbs., the 
remainder having to be carried by men in 
leather bags, 80 or 90 lbs. to each man. 

Say that half the salt of one journey is bar¬ 
tered for wheat, viz. 2250 lbs., at 22 lbs. weight 
for each sheep; we should need 947 sheep to 
cany 20,850 lbs. of wheat; but there are only 
225 sheep, carrying 4950 lbs. The balance, 
therefore, 15,900 lbs., is carried by men. 

Hence we see 30, 40, or 50 per diem coming 
in with loads of wheat and rice from the 
Ramserai valleys, whither they make repeated 
journeys; and it should be borne in mind that 
both salt and rice, as well as wheat, are largely 
consumed by the villagers, as well as by their 
flocks and herds. 

The money prices in Ramserai are generally 
about—wheat 60 lbs. for Is., rice 36 lbs. for Is.; 
whilst at Sangla, not many marches distant, 
wheaten flour sells at 12 lbs. for Is. 

The crop was roughly estimated at 400 mans 
of 80 lbs. each, and of this one-tenth goes to 
their government, besides the cash-taxes im¬ 
posed upon. them. 

Cultivation is therefore not much attended 
to, and what little is done on every bit of avail¬ 
able land is done by the women. The villagers 
of Bissehir have the monopoly of the barter 
between that province and Tibet, so that the 
inhabitants of the Ramserai valleys are in the 
habit of supplying themselves with salt from 
them. Hence several thousands of sheep come 
from be.^w, and thus the balance is maintained. 

The sheep of Kamrfl have 23 owners, so that 
comfort appears general, and good woollen 
dresses—the cloth for which is woven by the 
coolies, or artizans, the thread being spun by 
the men from Tibet wool as they saunter idly 
about—are worn by all. 

Add to this—many vegetables, large crops of 
peaches, apricots, and walnuts. The apricots 
■and peaches are eaten fresh and dried, whilst 
quantities of beautiful oil are extracted from the 
kernels. Many of the walnuts find their way 
to the hill-stations, where they sell at from two 
to four hundred for a shilling. 

From the above it will he seen that the con¬ 
stitution of the village is on the Hindu plan, the 


only persons not agricultural being paid by all 
the others, generally in kind, and by fees on 
certain occasions. 

Foremost amongst these ranks the Lama or 
priest. On the Satlej, as well as in Kumaon 
and Garhwal, this man often cultivates and 
holds land. Still, as head of the village, he 
gets offerings on new year festivals, on certain 
great religious days, on births, marriages, & c . 
Then there is the village barber, or hajjdra. 
This man in large villages does no other work, 
and takes foes in a similar way, each villager 
giving him so many handfuls of grain from his 
heap on the common thresh,* ng-floor. 

The musicians occupy an important place on 
the Satiej, and here they never cultivate, but 
live by, offerings and presents, hire for offici- 
I ating at weddings, &c. In Kumaon and Garhwal 
! the y are peripatetic, and less attached 
to particular villages,—in fact, many villagers 
can and do play the tomtom, or hand-drum, 
which is all they here seem to need. 

The dhobi , or washerman, who plays so im¬ 
portant a part in the village economy of the 
plains, is less needed in Kumaon and Garhwal, 
and is scarcely ever heard of on the Satlej. 

Few villages are without a man or men of 
the sweeper or lowest caste. They go by 
various names, and perform the lowest offices. 
They generally keep pigs, and assist at the 
burial of the dead. They very seldom hold any 
land, and they are paid by fees, chiefly in kind." 

In Kumaon and Garhwal the dancing-girls 
are an institution, and hold endowments of land 
with certain privileges granted by ancient 
rulers. They are to be found in all the large 
villages, as well in the towns of {Srinagar and 
Almora, which are their head-quarters. They 
are the regular prostitutes, and their children are 
hold in great estimation by the natives of the 
plains, as possessing great personal charms, 
and the villages held by them are very thriving 
ones. 

In all large villages there are carpenters and 
blacksmiths, as well as occasionally jewellers, 
but £ was not able to ascertain that these re¬ 
frained from cultivation. On some occasions 
the carpenter and the jeweller, as repairers of 
the village deity, or idol, or shrine, received 
offerings, besides being paid for what they did, 
bat I do not think that this was generally the 
case. 
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A h e r 3 (,3TTST') J—Hindus, generally cultiva¬ 
tors. When there is no cultivation they main¬ 
tain themselves by keeping a cai. and a pair of 
bullocks, -winch they lend on hire. They are wor¬ 
shippers of and Yacliaia—a Rajput saint. 

They are divided into five sub-tribes(1) M a- 
c h h u a, from Machhukanta, living about Dhori, 
Kunuria, Ac.; (2) P r a n z h a 1 i a, in the district 
of Pranthal, iuKachh; (3) B o r i c h a, in Kanthi; 
(4) So rat liia, who came from Soratk and 
are scattered over Wagad ; and (5) C h o r a d a, 
from Chorad, living about Adesar, Palanswa, 
Sanwa, Umiyu, Jatawada, Bela, Ac. The other 
sub-tribes do not hold any intercourse with 
the Sorathias, because when the latter were 
in political importance under Ruo Naughan >f 
Junagadh, one of them is said to have betrayed 
him to the Emperor of Dihli, who killed him. 
Family-names—Ha pa, Ac. 

Ajanis (srsrrfrJ—A branch of the earlier 
Jadejas, and the descendants of Ajaji. They hold 
lands in Suthri, Tappar, Tanwana, Kukdao, De- 
salj>ur, Ac. 

Amars (HIHT)—Descendants of Amarji, one 
of the earlier Jadejas. 

Atits (3TcTr?f)§—These peoplo are known 
under many appellatives in Kachh. Some marry, 
and some do not, whence they a^e called Gliar- 
baris (family men) and Mathdharis (ascetics or 
monks). These are again divided into ten 
tribes1 Gir, 2 Parvat, 3 Sagar, 4 Pfiri, 5 Bhar- 
thi, 6 Van, 7 Ara^, 8 Saraswati, 9 Tirth, 10 Ash¬ 
ram* The Atifc of any one of these sects attaches 
to his name the name of his sect as a termina¬ 
tion, to make up his full name, as Karan-/w, 
Hir&-p*n, Chanehal-tMrtfii, Ac. By this he is 
distinguished as a member of a particular sect. 
A member of any of these sects can be a Ghar- 
bfai or Mathdhari, who, again, may hold in¬ 
tercourse with each other. Most of them 
are professional beggars, but they take up any 
profession. They are found as ordinary si- 
pfcMs, hankers, or merchants, and also taking 
a prominent part in the affairs of state at native 
courts. BAwA Rewagar Kuvargar is one of the 
greatest bankers of Kachh, and bis firm is held 
in great repute throughout Hindustan for its' 


credit; and Bawa Savaigar was highly trusted 
by the late Thaku£ of Bhatmagar. There are 
three heads of the Atits, who are called P i r s; 
one is the Pir of Kalya nes war, another 
that of A j e p a 1, and the third ofKoteswar. 
The Atits are also called G o s a i n s. 

A u d i c h (str^) •—These people are gener¬ 
ally from Gohelwad, Hfilar, and Gujarat, and 
appear to have come to Kachh at different times 
within the last 250 years. Those living in Wagad 
cultivate land, smoke the JiuM, and allow re¬ 
marriage of widows; while the others are priests, 
reciters of Purdnas , beggars, cooks, Ac. 

-Balochas —Originally from Balu¬ 

chistan ; chiefly found in the district of Pitvar. 

B a p hans (^pFTT)—Miyana Muhammadans. 

B a r u c h a s (snTPW)—A branch of the earlier 
Jadejas, descendants of one Barachji,the son 
of Mulvaji. They are now regarded as mulgras- 
sias, and live about Nagrecha, Tehra, Ac., chiefly 
cultivating lands. 

B a rads (gr^f) —Originally Rajputs, but 
wow degenerated into Khavas. 

Bhalot a s (^r?)—Regenerated Rajputs, 
almost like the Khavas; principally to be 
found in the village of B h a 1 o t a. 

Bhambhiyas Rajputs degene¬ 

rated into Khavas. 

Bhandaris — Muhammadans in 

Bhuj. 

Bhansa 1 is (HTWtfT) were originally Raj¬ 
puts of the Sol an , ki race,-but have long ago ceased 
to have any intercourse with them. They put 
on the sacred thread and consider themselves 
Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and 
are said to have come with the Jadejas and be¬ 
come their first rayats. Some of them are mer¬ 
chants. They are to be found in the southern 
and western parts of Kachh. They are also 
called Y e g u s 

B h a t s ftpr)—see CMrans . 

B h a t i a s ||—Originally Bhati Raj- 

pfits,to which tribe the Chief ofJesalmer belongs. 
Like the Jadejas, they are said to be Yadavas. 
After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but tbe Maharaja of the 
Y alabha chSryas gained them over to wear 


- r - r ■ ” L L 

I Boc.mL V.p. 268; Mr*. Foetaa^s Catch, p. 


m ; Twns K. As.Soc. vol. III. pp. 570, 579, 687; H. H. 

Sects, Works, vol. L pp. 18, 206, 213,216 ff. 

Q1 « vol. I. pp. 85, 584, vol. II. pp. 186, 

? u > |13,260; IncL Ant vol. HI. p. 74 j Elliot’s Kooks, yoI 
b p* 37; Trans. Bom . Lit. Soc. vol. IL p. 230 ff.—E d. 
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the sacred thread, and to follow the rales of bis 
sect with much strictness. They have of late 
greatly risen in the social scale, and consider 
themselves almost equal to Vanias and Brahmans. 
They are among the most enterprising merchants, 
trading with Bombay, Arabia, Ac., and some of 
them have gone as far as the coast of Africa. 

Bhattis (>T^r)—Originally Rajputs, but have 
become Hindu K h a v a s or Mohammad an; they 
-are found chiefly in Bhuj and Mandavi. 

Bhojades (*fr3T%) aremulgrassias, an early 
branch of the Jadejas. 

B h u m d a s (*t*T 3 T)—A branch of the San- 
gars residing near Gedi and elsewhere in 
W A g a d. 

Bo has (%rt)—M ulgrassias in Abdasa, 
chiefly to be found in the village called B 6 h a. 

B o h o r a s (^tTT) are foand in the large 
towns of Mandavi, Bhuj, Anjar, and Mundra. 
From Gujarat, they were originally Hindus, 
chiefly Brahmans, but about 700 years ago were 
made converts by some Arab. They are Shiahs, 
and their High Priest or Mulla lives in Surat, 
who has great authority over them. 

B u 11 a s (<pr)—Originally Hindu, but at pre¬ 
sent Muhammadan mulgrassias; chiefly to be 
found in Abdasa and Gurda. 

Char a ns OcJTC^OIT—T here are three divisions 
of these-1, KAchhela (Kachhis); 2, MA- 
ruva(£rom MArwad);and3, T&mbels (from 
Sindh). The last two are the family bards of the 
Jadejas, and enjoy several villages as girds 
given by Jam Raval and the Darbars of Kachh. 
The Maruva and K A chhela reside in Mak, 
and the Tumbel in Kanthi. The Ka- 
chhel as are money-lenders, and trade by cara¬ 
vans of bullocks. The Charansm general are 
on the decline. The difference between a B hat 
and a Cha rag. lies chiefly in the latter being 
a simple reciter of a Rajput’s praise in short 
rude poetical pieces, while the former is a regu¬ 
lar genealogist, and sometimes the historian of 
the family. 

C hava das (^TC^ T)*—Oncea very powerful 
ruling race in Kachh,—probably came from the 
neighbouring Panchasar of Jayashekhari. 
One of their kings named Wagam OMvada, who 
ruled in Patgadh in Gard A, was killed by 

^ Maloolm'8 Cent, Ind* vol.* II. p. 133; J. B. -4 s* £oe* 
yoI. I. pp. 239, 247; vol II. p. 281; Tod's Rajasthan vol I. 
p. 702; Tr. B. Lit, Soo. vol. II. p. 232; Elliot's Races* vol I. 
pp. 17, 271, 304, .321, 327; Johnston's telecttons from the 
MamUrat, p. 207; Ind, Ant, vol El. p. 226.—Bo, 


Med, the first SatnmA from Sindh. We find traces 
of their rule here and there in small townships till 
the end of the 14th century. There is a temple of 
Mahadeva at B h a v a d which hears an inscrip¬ 
tion containing the genealogy of one VanrA 
or VanrAja, and the date Samvat 1346. At 
present the Chavadas have degenerated into 
Khavasas, or Muhammadan sipahis, and one 
house of pure RAjpufc descent can scarcely be 
found in Kachh. 

Chuchiyas Muhammadans of 

the M i y A n a tribe." - 

Chugars —Degenerated Rajputs, a 

branch of the Jadejas, and reside in D h a n g 
or the district about Lakhpat and Kora, 
j ChuvAns (^nPT), Dudias and 

D a b h i s (^pfr) are Khavasas. 

Dais (^r)—Hindus and Muhammadans of 
RajpAt descent. 

D a r a d s Originally Hindus, but now 

Muhammadan converts. 

D e d a s (%f)—An earlier branch of the JA- 
dejas, from Deda, the second in descent from 
Jam Lakha Jadeja. They are in large numbers 
in W agad, in ChorAd, MachhukanthA, andHAUtr, 
The chief town of their head is Kanfchkot. 
They are also styled Virbhadra. They are 
proud of tbe martial and enterprising spirit of 
their ancestors, D e d A 8 residing near ShikAr- 
pur are called K A ra s. 

D h a n g s (tjjrf)—This is nota particular tribe, 
but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from Rao Rayadhan, the son of LakhA Jadeja, 
and who have either become poor peasants on 
account of their lands having been sold, or 
divided among the fraternity, or encroached 
upon by their powerful brethren of more recent 
descent from R act KhangArji, the founder of 
Bhuj. The following are among the principal 
Dh&ng tribes:—Ab$i, Amur, Birich, 
Bhojde, Butti, GlhA, Gajan, Hothi, 
Ja da, Jesar, Kanadde, Klyft, Koret, 
Mokalsi, Pasayi, Rel&diA, Varamsi, 


P h e 4 s The lowest caste among the 

Hindus, and fbofcd in every town and vilisge 
FromthefireafeAr, oar toxmfy names, mat of them 
appear to have been of filjpftt de- 
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scent. For instance, we find among them Solan- 
kis, Chavadas, Jhalas, Yaghelas, &c. The Hin¬ 
dus consider themselves polluted by their touch. 
Their profession is that of weavers, cobblers, 
wood-splitters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead 
animals. They are also called Meghvals, 
and serve as guides to government officers. 

G a g d a s (*nm)— M5 y An#s - 
G a h a s are said to belong to Dkang, 
and reside in A b d a s a. 

Gajans (TfSTT)—An offshoot of the earlier 
Jadejas, descended from Gajanji, the fourth in 
descent from Lakha Jadeja. Originally mul- 
grassias, but at present Muhammadan converts. 
Ghcsa (qt^T)—A sub-tribe of Miyanas. 
Girnaras (fwriTr)—^ large and wealthy 
class of Brahmans, originally from Junagadh. 

G o h e 1 s t —There are only two houses 

in Kachh of pure Gohel Rajput blood, the rest 
being Khavasas. 

Gujar Rajputs (?prc—Whenthe 
V ag h e 1 a s came into Kachh the Gujar Rajputs 
accompanied them, and it was chiefly through 
their assistance that they became masters of that 
part of the country, as a reward for which they 
obtained the right of tilling the land. They 
subsequently defended the Yaghelas from inva¬ 
sions from without. They are found in the 
Yaghela towns of G o di, Pa 1 a s w a, Jata- 
v£4 k>^&l*>kodra.ni, Umio, Sanya, &c., 
where they live by cultivating lands. They are 
of the following races:—Makvfina, Oha- 
ndsar, Khod, Ch&vadi, Chahuvan, 
Gohel, Urn a Dud i&,Dabhi, Pad aria, 
Chind, Parmar, Tank (Tuar), <fcc. They 
have no objection to the remarriage of their 
widows, as also to the appearance of their 
women in public. 

E'&IA $ (fpsr)—An earlier offshoot of the Ja- 
descended from Gajanji, fourth in descent 
from Jfcm XAkba the Jadeja. Halaji was the 
second eon of Gajanji, who, after a long struggle 
with the descendants of Manai (who are called 
Kern, from his having killed his brother Unad 
in Sindh), subdued all the villages in the south, 
smddte, and west of Kachh. Jam Raval was 



descended from this Halaji, who conquered the 
western part of Kathiawad from the Jefchvas, 
and gave it the name of Halar, where he founded 
the town of Nowanagar and made it his capital. 
The J a m of Nowanagar is descended from him. 
Those who remained in Kachh are in enjoyment 
of some villages as their gi * * in the districts of 
K a n t h i and Halachov i. 

Halepotra (^rSqfsn), NTarangpotra 
(ffTtUTRT)—Sindhi Muhammadans in Banni. 

Hin gora (^HTOT,) H i iigo rj a (fs*ffcsrr)— 
Muhammadan tribes from Sindh. 

H o t h i s (frit) §—Descendants of Hothiji, the 
brother of Gajanji. They are Mulgrassias, and 
reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also in Reha, 
Jambudi, Tumbadi, &c., in Kanthi. 

J a d a s (^f^r)—An offshoot of the earlier 
Jadejas, now reckoned among the Dhangs. 

J a d e j as (iTT%^Tf)li—The chief ruling race, 
who claim to he descended from Krishna, who 
belonged to the Yadava tribe. They were pro¬ 
bably driven or went out of India after the 
Yadavasthali, or civil war among the Yadavas, 
and after many adventures, as they allege, in 
Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, where they 
killed the reigning emperor Feruzshah, and as¬ 
cended the throne. They were, however, de¬ 
posed by Sultanshah, the son of Feruzshah. After 
wandering for some time they settled under 
Jam Lakhiar in Nagar Samai, in Sindh, 
whence Mod and Manai, after killing their 
brother U n a d iu order to obtain the throne, 
were obliged to flee into Kachh, where their 
relative Wagam Chavada was reigning; here 
also they killed Wagam Chavada, reduced 
the seven Yaghela tribes (^f qi^r), and 
obtained possession of the province. After five 
reigns the line became extinct, and Kachh was 
in the hands of the rulers of Anahillapatan for 
some time; but about Samvat 1204, Lakha, 
the son of J a d a (whenoe the name J a d ej a s), 
came into Kachh, and gave name to the reign¬ 
ing tribe. 

J a t s (srcOf.—A pastoral tribe originally from 
Aleppo in Turkey. Once they held some part 
of Kachh as rulers, but were driven by the 
Jadejas into Warai and Bajana, where they rule 

V Coof. Ind. Ant voL ITI. p. 237; Tieffenthaler’s Besc. 
de VInde , EL 206 j Elliotte Races, voL I. pp 180,179,299jff. r 
Sist. yoL I. pp. 104119,151,190; Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I. 
p.406/ voL H. pm 370, 481; Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. voh 
6, pp. 69, 54 £L—Ed. 
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at present. They are in the north and west of 
Kachh. 

Jesars (^RFC)* are mulgrassias regarded as 
Dhangs, residing about NavinAl and Be raj A. 

Jh al a s («gTc5T)t—There are very few of this 
tribe in the country. 

Kanades ^ulgrassia Dhangs 

residing in W&gad. 

Kandagaras (cf r rer* T < r) —Early Rajput 
settlers residing about the village of that 
name. 

K a t h i s (^rt€Y)—T here is not a single Kafchi 
to be found'in Kachh. 

K a y a s (cgfaf) — Mulgrassia Dhangs residing 
about Vadva. 

K a y a s t h s O^TOBr)—Chiefly from Katlna- 
wad and Mar wad, about 100 families. They are 
priests, writers, and also sepoys. 

Kers (Irt)—D escendants of Manai, who killed 
his brother Unad. At present landholders in 
Pipar, Polai, &c., in Garda. (See Hulas.) 

Kliarav a s is the nam£ applied to 

native sailors who are generally Waghers and 
Miyanas. 

K h o d as (?3lr2')—Gnjar Rajputs. 

Khojas (lirm )—Shiah Muhammadans found 
in every part of Kachh, but chiefly in Nagalpnr, 
Bhadreswar, and BhArfipur. Most of them were 
originally Hindus of the BhAtia caste. They 
have a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the Das Avafdras of the Hindus grafted on the 
Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans. Their high 
priest is His Highness Aga Khan of Bombay, to 
whom they pay extraordinary reverence. They 
do not go to the masjid, but have a separate 
place of worship called the Khana. There are 
some reformers of late among them who, reject¬ 
ing the mixed creed, have become Sunnis. They 
are chiefly cultivators in Kachh, but are enter¬ 
prising merchants in Bombay and Zanzibar, 
China, &c. 

K o 1 i s (^7rfr)+—These are aborigines in Wa- 
gad and Anjar Chovisi, and live by robbery, 
though now they find it hard to carry on this 
profession, and have become cultivators. 

Kunbis (sR^nfr)—An agricultural tribe. 
They are subdivided into KadvA, Anjana, and 
L6va, chiefly residing in Wagad, PriLnthal, M£k 


I Kanthi. There are Momnas but no Kadvas 
» Kachh. They are from Gujarat. 

Kshatris call themselves Brahma 

: Kshatris, and consider themselves the descend¬ 
ants of those who survived from the persecut iun 
of ParosurAma. After the persecution they aiv 
said to have ruled in Sindh. They were ousted 
from Sindh by a race of foreigners called //«r- 
bars. They then went to the goddess Hinglaj, 
who gave them certain professions. These people 
are a numerous class in every part of Kachh. 
and are generally dyers, printers, carpenter**, 

. turners, silk-weavers, traders, and KArbhuris. 

! The celebrated Snndarji Sivji, wlio aided Col. 

I Walker and others in reducing Kathiawad and 
Kachh to tranquillity, belonged to this caste. 

* L oh an A s —Originally Rajputs of 

the Rath od race who were driven from K Ji¬ 
nan j into Sindh, whence they migrated into 
Kachh about the 13th century. At present they 
wear the sacred thread like the Bbansalis, and 
call themselves Kshatris. Once they took a 
leading part in the affairs of Kachh, and were its 
most able karbharis and generals. They take up 
any prof.?■ ' ion that suits them. They are porters, 
i menial servants, vegetable-sellers, shopkeepers. 

! cultivators, clerks, and karbhHris. Some of them 
| are as handsome as the Rajputs of the purest 
| blood. They are to be found in every part of 
I Kachh. 

; M a h A j an s (sf^TtR) is not the name of a 
j particular tribe, but that given to the higher 
- classes of Hindus as a’guild or public body. It 
is also applied to Yanias and other mercantile 
classes exclusively, on account of their acting as 
leaders of the public. 

Mafowinis —Hindus a* well as 

Muhammadans. Also a family name among the 
MiyAn&s. 

Mahdhr&s —Hindus and Muham¬ 

madans in Ab$taML 

Mahgari&s Ofir{Nr)--Muhimmaadtos. 

MayadAs 'A low sort of RAjpte. 

Uemap are Sunni Muhammadan 

converts, chiefly from Boh& n & Sj originally from 
Sindh, found in every part of Kachh. They 
follow aC sorts of pnoffea&toa. They are enter¬ 
prising merchants in Bombay and elsewhere. 


* Xnd. Ant. vol. III. p. 76 s Elliot’s R&ces, toI. Lp. 144. 
—Eo. 

t Wilson’s Infanticide, p. 159. 

1 Elliot’s Races, vol. £ p. 155. .A 

f J.R. i- Soc. vol. I.p. 239, 247ff.! Tram, B.JL8ce. 
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It JtMat. Mm. Mi. XX. p» SW| TotfO Jfctfarttom, mi. I. 
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M i y a n a s (iffafwr)1f reside chiefly in the dis¬ 
trict of M i y a n i, which receives its name from 
them. They serve as sepoys, and also live by 
robbery. They are of the following family and 
sub-tribal names, some of which indicate their 
Raj pAt origin, thongh they came originally from 
Sindh and have long been Musaimans:—Ban- 
tha, B&phan, BapA, Bhalota, Bhamda, Bhukera, 
CbalangA, ChAnia, ChAvada, ChhuchhiA, DAndhi, 
Dhosa, Gagada, Hoda, Jam, Jesa, Jesar, Jhabai, 
Kakal, K&ndecha, Katia, Kecha, Kevar, Khara, 
Khira, Khod, LAdak, LAniA, MakwanA, Malak, 
Manka, Mathada, Mayantra, Mayatra, Med, 
MencLha, Mokha, Nangia, Notiar, PadA, Padehar, 
Parit, Patra, Peha, Raja, Rayama, Rocha, Sad 
or Sal, Sandhani, Sanna, Sayecha, Sedot, Siam, 
SirAchAs, Sisolia, Sodha, Trayia, Trilanga, Vara. 

M o d h Brahmans OrirSTTSFr) are from Mach- 
hfi-Kantha in Kathiawad. They do the duties of 
other Brahmans, and are also reciters of Puranas, 
copyists, priests, cooks, &e. 

Mods are the descendants of Mod, 

the grandson of Gajanji, son of Jioji and 
brother of Abd:t. They are at present mulgras- 
sias, and are to bo found in the Modasa district. 
Mo4 became a Muhammadan, and worshipped 
one Bau-ddin-Pir. He undertook an expedition 
to Halar, where he died.* His body was transfer¬ 
red to ModAsa, where he was buried according to 
his directions, atMod-KubA. There is at present 

Mo&Kuba a masjid in the shape of a four- 
sided temple with pyramidal roof, which contains 
his sepulchre. .He ie worshipped there by the 
Mhga as a pir, or saint. 

MokAs—-An oflshootofthe Mok&lsiRaj- 
pAts. 

N A gar s frw) do not figure among the early 
eeWera. The first among them came to Kachh 
from AhmadAbad in the time of Rao Khaagaiji, 
X-D. 1550. One or two families followed him 
from PAttan and DholkA; but they did not 

They 

do not worn to have played a prominent part in 
the 

There are about 465 feiilies, iacladmg their 
primfe, in the whole of Kaehh. They are well 
kaxnmw a political race. They are divided 
mte Va^algara and YisafeAgara, The latter 

iweWboiders. 



NandwAnas are from MarwAd. 

They are found about Anjar, and are chiefly 
traders. 

N e r s far) and Nodes (%^*) are Muham¬ 
madans from Sindh. 

N o t i y a r s (^rf^WTC)—Originally SamAs, but 
now Muhammadans ; scattered throughout 
Kachh. JamadAr Fateh Muhammad belonged 
to this tribe. 

Otars ( W3TT)—Muhammadans .about 
Suthri. 

P a d y a r s (q^inr)—Muhammadans about 
Tehra and in Mak. 

Paers (qrnjr)—Mulgraseias about Roha; 
reckoned among the Dhangs. 

Pal8 (qsr)—Muhammadan converts from 
Bhati Rajputs. 

P a s a y A s (wrf^r)—A branch of Kanadde 
BajpAts among the Dhangs in Wagad. 

P e h a s (^f)—Rajputs near Nakhatrana. 

Phuls —Muhammmadans near Bitta, 

Tehra, <fcc. 

Poars («fr*nr) —Sin&hi Muhammadans. 

PokarnasorPushkarnas (qfcRI°tr) are 
a numerous class of Brahmans, chiefly from MAr- 
wAd and Sindh, and are the priests of the 
Bhatias. 

R a j a d s (?cr*rs)—Muhammadans. 

R A j g a r s ftrsHR)—Brahmans of the Andich 
stock, so-called from their accepting the priest- 
ship of the ruling race. They are at present 
cultivators as well as priests of the JAdejas. 

RamdepotrAs (*Pf$*fNT)—A branch of 
Sodha RajpAts residing in Khavada. 

R ay m a s O cp WT) —Muhammadans origi¬ 
nally from Mokalsi RAjputs in the north of 
Kachh. 

Rebar is —also called Bhopas 

from their being the priests of Mata. They chiefly 
tend flocks of sheep, goats, and camels. Their 
women make wool yam, from which they get 
blankets and their sadw woven by the Dheds. 
They are from MArwad, but most of them have 
the peculiar Persian ^ physiognomy. One of 
their family names is Aga* which seems to sup¬ 
port their Persian descent* They are tall and 
robust, and have an oval free and aquiline nose. 
They live for days almost solely oa the milk of 
camels. 


* Perhaps he was the tame who destroyed GiuHoU about 
Sam. 1369.~Bs. 

t Jour. Bom, Lit Soc* rol. II. p. 233. 
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Reladiy as —Rajputs about 1 

Nirona. 

Sachora s (^TftlTr)—Brahman cultivators 
in the Waghela towns, originally from Marwad. 

Samas —Descendants of Jam Sama, j 

the son of Jam Narpat, who built Nagar 
Samai in Sindh and ruled there His pos¬ 
terity came into Kachh and settled in Pachbam, 
it is said, about a thousand years ago, where i 
they are still to be found as Muhammadan I 


grassias. 

gamejas (^K*Tr)—branch of the Samas, 
herdsmen in Banni. 

Sanghars (g^TTC) § were one of the tribes that 
accompanied the Samas from Sindh. They were 
subdivided into tour castes when they entered 
Elachh. Other tribes of Rajputs, such as Cha- 
vada, Chahnvan, &c., joined them, and there are 
at present seventy-two nukhs or family names. 
Some are Muhammadans and some Hindus, but 
all worship the Jakhs (gg), which are supposed 
to be Romans or some foreign race that saved 
them from the oppressions of Puvara the bro¬ 
ther of Lakhfi Phulani, by killing him. The 
Hindus are to be found in Kanthi, and the 
Muhammadans in Abdasa, Mo das a, and Mak. 
They are originally from Arabia. 

Saraswats (migtfrf )—Brahmans chiefly 
from Sindh, but some have come from Hindustan 
and Gujarat. They once held important posts 
under the state, and appear to have played a pro¬ 
minent part in the early history of Kachh. They 
are a very numerous class in every part of the 
province, hut are fast degenerating. They are 
the family priests of the Kshatris, Lohanas, 
&c., with whom they eat, and follow any other 
employment. They have no objection to go to 
Arabia, Mozambique, <fec. They are priests, 
shopkeepers, merchants, sipahis, and gunners. 

Sedats Muhammadans inBhujand 

the village of Se r a t. 

Sihdhal ( n f ggr) —A branch of SodhA RAj- 
p&ts in Khadir and Kanthi. They are regarded 
as Dfiangs because they were once the rulers in 
Pachham. The name is patronymic. 

Sirachas OjSfaFf)—DegeneratedRfijpfits. 

S o d h A s v^nrr>|| —Hindu and Muhammadan 


X Bunws’s Narrative, <fec. p. 147; Jowr. B. A*. h 
pp.204,233,242£j Elliot’s UisUxoL L PP- 14a, m, 

266j 272 .—~Bd» _ . w » « . , 

§ Trans . B. A . Soc. toL HLp- 583 f Jo** B* **- 
I* pp» 208, 212. Ed. ' u | t 

(1 Tod*® Eajasthan, voL I. p. 08} JSfiotf® Btet* toI« I* 


Rajpftts in the north of the province. They cul¬ 
tivate lands and serve as sepoys. 

S o 1 a n k i s —Except the Waghela 

gr&ssiAs in Wagad, there are no Rajputs of this 
race in Kachh 5 but there are many among the 
Khavasas bearing this name. 

Sravaks or Jains (^T 3 «ffr) are Wandas 
mostly of the Oswftl and Srimali castes. The 
former are cultivators, and are chiefly in Abdasa 
and Kanthi. They were originally Rajputs, but 
were converted to the religion of the Jains by 
their missionaries. 

Sr imalis —Chiefly from KathiAwAd 

and Marwad, mostly cultivators in Wagad. 

S u m a r A s —Muhammadans from 

Sindh, where they once ruled. Now they serve as 
sipahis, and also cultivate land in Pavar and 
Garda. 

Trayias fapg)—Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

U s t i y a s (T^fhsr)—A branch of the JAdcjAs, 
and hold lands as Hindu Grassias. Also a clau 
among the MiyanAs. 

W aghel —Onginally fromSar- 

dhur, near Rajkot. Once they were very powerful 
in the east of Kachh, but they were subjugated 
by Mod, the first Sama who came to Kachh, and 
by his successors. They stall hold some towns 
of importance in Wagad and Praathal, such as 
Ghedi, BelA, JatawadA, Lodrani, Bhimasar, 
Palaswa, &c^ and are tributary to the Bhuj 
Durbar. 

Waghers (?ngt)—The term has nothing to 
do with Wagad, They arc both Hindus and Mu¬ 
hammadans, and serve as sailors. They are also 
fishermen. 

Wani As (f|f5f^'- J Thepe are nine sub¬ 
divisions among —^rfnoAl^ OewAJ, Modh, 
Mesri, Kandd* Soui> Bhqjak, SorathiA, YAwjUL 
Of these, the O&wlfe* Bhojake, and SrimAlis 
are Jains, and the rest are Taiahwrss* They 
are also subdivided into Vise# and fild a Jfflit 
of the OswAls are cultivate^ and are found in 
those parts of Kachh whepettebpstsofl 
able, isrimAUs msp feomdflW »d MArwwJ, and 

found in 

tfcfc* Tr,&m.L1LSix. toL 

Mb, 

hfrfhTr. Bum. 1%U 3oe. to*. 
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The Modhs are a political race, and are from 
Modhera, in Gujarat. 

Waramsis Dhang Bajputs in 

Garda and Pavar. They are an off-shoot of 
the Sam as. 


Wens (^r)—Muhammadans who serve as 
siplhis. 

Wirars Dhang Bajputs about Pavar 

and Lakhpat. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANABESE INSCBIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 


(Continued from p. 15G.) 

| ofNffrmaditailaor Tailapadeva II.* 


No. XVI. 

No. 10 of Mr. Hope's collection is an in¬ 
scription in the Old Canarese characters and 
language on a stone-tablet in a temple at Pat- 
tad a k a 1, the ancient Patta&akisuvolal, 
on.the Malaprabhfi, about eight miles to the east 
of Badarni in the Kaladgi District. The emblems 
at the top of the tablet are:—In the centre, a lingo 
and priest in a shrine; on their right, a figure of 
Basava, with the sun above it; and on their left, 
a cow and calf, with the moon above them. The 
inscription consists of seventy-four lines, of about 
thirty-eight letters each. At the bottom of the 
tablet there is another short inscription of ten 
lines ^ but it cannot be read in the photograph. 

The inscription is one of the family of the Great 
Chieftains of the Sindavamsa, who were the 
local representatives of the Chalukya kings, and 
is of the time ofChavundall, the subordinate 


It records grants made to the god Vijaylsvara- 
dlva in the Saka year 1084 (.a d. 1162-3), the 
Subhanu samvatsara f, by Chavurda’s chief wife, 
Demaladevi, and his eldest son, A c h i d I va 
H, who were governing, apparently during Cha- 
vunda’s lifetime and as his representatives, at 
the capital ofPattadakisuvolal. 

The text of this inscription, with a translation, 
has been published by me in the Jour. Bomb. 
Br. R. As. Soc. (vol. XI, No. xxxi, pp. 259 et 
segg.) Together with the following, and with 
four other Sindavamsa inscriptions at Naregal 
and Kodikop in the Bon Taluka of the Dharwad 
District, published by me in the same volume, 
it establishes the following genealogy and dates 
of the family. Naka and his younger brothers 
were the uterine brothers of Achugideva I.; 
their parents' names are not given :— 


□ 

_i_ 

i i i i i i i 

Achugideva I., Nika. Simha, or Dlsa. Dama, or CL&vunda I., Chavunda, Chlva. 
or Aoha I., Sihga I. Diva. or Chaunda. 

Saka 1042. 


Bamma. Sihga II. 

Achugideva II, Acha II, Achi- 
deva I., or Achama, m, to 
Mhh&devi or Mldevi. 


Permldideva L, Pinna, Pemma. Chavunda II, or Chavunda, Saka 1084, 

Paramardi, or Hemmadidlva. m. to 

Saka 1066. j 

1st wife, Demalad!vi.= j = 2nd wife, Siriyldevi. 


Achideva II. Pemmadi, Bijjaladeva. Bijravadeva (P). 

Saka 1084. (Plrm&dideva II). Saka 1091. 6aka 1091. 

: f| .■ _____Saka 1084. 

* Sir W. Elliot. I nology, gaka 1084 was the Ciiitr.ibh&ira sarimtmn, ard 

^ Brown’s Carnatic QJ^ro- | the Sulbhlnu sarhvatswra was £akfj 1085. 
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These six inscriptions contain many historical \ 
allusions, but not all of them can be explained at j 
present. The government of A c h n g i d t* v a I. ; 
included at first only the Kisukadu* Seventy 
and the Nareyaiigal§ Twelve, and his capital was 
JEtam b a r a g e or R am b i r a g e.i| Afterwards 
he acquired, in the conquests achieved by him at 
the command of his master, the Ckalukya emperor 
Vikramaditya the Great, the Kclava<li1[ 
Three-hundred and the Bagadage or Bagadige* 
Seventy, and also took, probably from one of the 
later Kadambas of Goa, Gove and the Kohkana. 

A certain B h 6 j a, with whom he came in con¬ 
tact, is probably Bhoja I., of the family of the 
Sihlhara Mahamandalesvaras of Y a I a v a d a 
near Kolhapfir, whose date is about Saka 1050 
(a.d. 1128-9). AJayakesi, who was driven 
back, perhaps in an attempt to recover Goa, by 
Permadideva I., would seem to be the Kadamba 
Jayakesi III, whose date is about Saka 1060 
(a.d. 1138-9). The same prince repulsed and 
pursued Bittiga of Dhorasamudra, i.e. the Hoy- 
sala king Vishnu vardhana orBittideva of 
33 vara vat ipura, whose date is about the same. 
Sir W. Elliot has shown that the H o y s a 1 a 
kings first obtained a permanent footing to the 
north of the Tuhgabhadra in the person of Yish¬ 
nu vardhana’s grandson, Y 1 r a b a 11 a 1 a, whose 
date is about Saka 1113 (a.d. 1191-2). It would 
seem, therefore, that it was the Great Chieftains 
of the Sindavamsa who held them in check for 
the Chalukyas up to that time, and that the 
Sindavamsa finally succumbed to and disap¬ 
peared in the conquests of the Hoysala dynasty. 

No. XVII. 

No. 1 of Mr. Hope’s collection is another 
Sindavamsa inscription, a fragment, in the Old 
Canarese characters and language, on a stone- 
tablet in an old temple, now used as a house by 
Pfij&ri, at Aihole. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet are:—hi the centre, a stand¬ 
ing figure of some god or goddess; on its right 
two seated figures, with the sun above them; 
and on its left, a cow and calf, with the moon 

| or^Namy&t^TNareyagal, 

The etymology is probably wmya-kal(kulU) , the dor 
of the jackal. 

i||- "pe^ps n KelavadT about ten miles to the north of 

B&d&mi. 


above them. The fragment consists of twenty- 
fbur lines of about thirty letters each. The text, 
with translation, Las been published by me in 
the above-mentioned volume of the Udwh. 
])r. 1L JU, pp. 274 ti Since pub¬ 

lishing it, I have seen the original and have as¬ 
certained the date, which cannot be deciphered 
in the photograph; lines 23-4 run [23j * * * 
rdjyatiiya(ge)~pUtamirc |j &*'adt himachchd- 
Ininja - [-i* ikruiaadtcavarsha ] 94 ueya [24 j nVd- 
dh kutiiva- l-tsaradu^' \ Ac. Accordingly it is an 
inscription of the time of the princes B i j j a 1 a - 
d&va and Bijravadcva (!*), the sons of 
0 h a v u n d a II by hi? second wife S iri y & - 
devi, who were governing the Kisukadu 
Seventy, the Bagadage Seventy, and the Kela- 
vadi Three-hundred, and the date of it is the 
ninety-fourth year of the era of the ChAlukva 
Vikram&ditya the Great, or Saka 1091 
( a . d . 1169-70), the Virodhi satiivatmra. The 
portion containing the grant which the inscrip¬ 
tion was intended to commemorate is lost. 

No. XVIH. 

This is another copper-plate inscription, in 
the Cave-alphabet characters and the Sanskrit 
language, from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile col¬ 
lection. The plates are four in number, mark¬ 
ed with numerals; and in this instance the 
inscription commences on the in$*,de of the first 
plate and ends on the inside of the last plate. 
Dr. Burnell has already publishedt a transcript 
tion of this inscription or 1 a facsimile, which 
in some respects is better than Sir W. Elliot s; 
in preparing my transcription, I have made use 
of both. 

It records a grant of the Great King V i j ay a- 
n a n d i r a r m the sonoftheGreatKingCha^- 
dav«kxmi, of the family of ih» &xl*6kiy*aaa,££ 
NTo era is referred to, nor i* the year 

yanandivarmA's reign given. In Sir W, Effiot’a 
focsimiles I have another eopper-plate ifipnip- 

tion§| ofYijayanandivjurtoaA and hw t ttvama- 

h i r & j a, whose name seems to beYijayainfe - 


* Locality not known. 

+ So.-Ind. Ralwo., p. 86, 

! - —. _j it -\r,&TT 


and PI. xx. and xxi 


Pe r k*pstfeo* m 

< giff of Ooloasl Tod, wko are included in 


El* i Soto to were ao*« w 
iai Cbilnfcyw pwfo** * 

■n,, g Sbiki ftau, homier, fcstt# d«*«Wbat» of \Wt4- 

V Vt. Bururil 

^TT Za UiZZa. «na by lo», to be entirety 
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gavarma or Yijayabuddhavarma || ; 
but in this, also, I cannot discover any date, 
and the characters are, in fact, so rude and 
indistinct, that I doubt whether a transcrip¬ 
tion of it can be made. The language, even, is 
doubtful, but seems to be Pr&krit or Pali, as the 
first line commences £ [Soa-'j-stb snvijayanandi - 
varmmamahdrdjassa\ and in line 2, again, we 
have the genitive 6 yuvamahdrdjassa * 

As regards the date of these kings and the 
locality of their capital, V§ ngi,—I can only 
quote from Dr. Bornell^f, who, on palaeographies! 
grounds, refers the present inscription to about 
the fonrth century a.d. :— u That the dynasty, 
to which the inscription given in Plates xx 
and ,xad belongs,* preceded the Chalukyas, was 
first pointed out by Sir W. Elliot in the Madras 
Journal (vol. XI, pp. 302-6). The capital 
(Yehgi) appears to have entirely vanished; it is 
said to have been the place now called Pe dd a 
VengiorYegiin the Krishna District, but 
there are several places of the same name in the 


neighbourhood. As in the Telugu MaMbhdrato: 
which belongs to the twelfth century a. d., 
Rajaiuundry is called the Nayakaratnam 
ofVengid£sa, the old capital must have been 
deserted long before that time. Hiouen Thsau«* 
(iii, pp. 105-110) calls the small kingdom that 
he visited 4 An-ta-lo’ (Andhra), and the capital 
‘ Ping-ki-lo’. It appears to me that this is in¬ 
tended for Yehgi; the ‘ lo’ being merely the 
locative suffix ‘ -lo’ of the Telugu nouns, natu¬ 
rally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim 
monk for a part of the word. Julien’s sugges¬ 
tion 6 Yinkhila 5 only fails in there not being the 
slightest trace of such a place. The 4 V in Yehgi 
is uncertain; it occurs both short and lono in 
the inscriptions.*” * * * “ The origin of "this 
kingdom does not probably go back beyond the 
second century a. d ” * * * “ This dynasty 

was supplanted, in the latter half of the seventh 
century a. d., by a branch of the Chalukyas 
established at Kalyana about the beginning of 
the fifth century a.d.” 


Tbanscbiption. 

First plate . 

[i] wfef [n] 

E 2 3 , mmmq Wi & jjpIHr ^RTsTr(sr)^r- 

Seoond plate ; first side, 

w r&ivimwti [nf qj 



- a correction. 

J f 0 ’'*™** p. 14, and note 2 below the same, 
on 1£? Corrigenda, Dr. Burnell. 

JSSfxI?}* j ^ ft® correct form; but 

SimmlkSb “^Iwr 

t iTArw?;. xt xt , ioitud most convenient; oomnarA 

£h*Jut Wap ^* 8 ’ W -*"*• *•. S.As.- 8 ^.,No. 

S^*® apro ? arna ®e I btttai 6 aii n i 

~^^™***^ andj^ ^ the 


preceding line, norths same character as that in the syllable 
which he reads as and I as 5C, in this same line. Tor 
or JpZfSJ' as a common noun, I can find no meaning; 
as a proper name, it is out of place here. Some correction 
ox the text is evidently required. Now, the second syllable 
may be either ^qr orr^f. Tor, the characters r£and*^, 
the former with a loop at the lower part, and the latter 
without a loop, are constantly interchanged in the older 
inscriptions; so constantly that such instances can 
scarcely be regarded as mistakes of the engravers. There 
are instances of this in the original of No. XY of this 
senes. In the present case, compare the incorrect form 
of % with the loop, in the syllables J, line 3; sj, and ^ 
1- 4; Tb once in 1. 5, four times in 1. 6, and twice in 1. 7; 

9 ’ %*}• !!» ^th the correct form of the same 

letter, without the loop, wherever else it occurs in this in¬ 
scription; and compare the incorrect form of ?£, without £he 
loop, in the syllables 1.’ 1 5 cJT and f%, (the first <f), 
1. 5; and ^|*, 1.10, with the correct form of the same letter, 
with the loop, wherever else it occurs in this inscription. 
ihe corrected ^reading, which I would suggest as most in 
accordance with, the letters engraved and the sense of the 
passage, is which I adopt in the translation. 
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ANTIQUITIES AT HlNAGAL. 
Second plate; second side. 


Third plate ; first side. 

t 7 3 W?»'JW^-n^mMl*sirgro[Wi^( 1 ( qiq« j-j|j 

[8] 


Third plate; second side. 

[ 11 ] 

m w rsi n <nns#r, 


Fourth •plate, 

ra^(^OT:(5r) ii. 3ff%rr ^ 

[!2] qw q?q JfST JJJT;(Pl:) 9Rq cRq q^q || 

;i3] ^ fteriFr wn tf(afr)^ yfcfc) yiPurtt ? qj% ^[ r §]% #[* ui] 


Translation. 

Hail! From the victorious city of V e fi g i- 
pur a, tie Great King&ri-Vij ayanandi- 

varm a,—who ineditates on the feet of the 
holy Chitrarathasvami; who is the disciple of 
the venerable B a p p a; who is a most excellent 
worshipper of the holy one; who belongs to the 
family of the S alahkay an as ; the eldest 
son of the great king Chandavarm a,—com¬ 
mands the villagers, together with the ministers 
and others*, at the village of Videnurapallika 
in the country of Kndnhara:— 

(Thus) it is. In order to increase our family 
and gotra and piety and fame and splendour 
and renown, this village has been given by us 
to those one hundred and fifty-seven Brahmans, 
belonging to various gotras and charanasf and 
branches of private study, who reside in the 


excellent agraMra-vilkge of Rzravaka. It is 
to be treated with immunity from all taxation, 
and is to be preserved,'by the governors of the' 
country and the ministers and the favourites 
and the servants of the king and others, bear¬ 
ing this in mind. This charter has been given 
on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the 
mouth Pausha of the seventh year of our vic¬ 
torious reign. The command confers the enjoy- 
ment of the original royal dues there.J Land 
has been given by many, and has been con¬ 
tinued in grant by many; he, who for the rime 
being possesses the earth, enjoys the fruit of it l 
The giver of land disports himself for sixty 
thousand years in heaven; but he who confis¬ 
cates land, or even he who ftaaflnte (to such 
confiscation), shall dwell fpr the «wne number 
of years in hell { 


ON SOME REMAINS OP ANTIQUITY AT HANAGAL, IN TEE DHIrwAd 
COLLECTORATE, SOUTHERN MARATHA COUNTRY. 

BY SIB WALTEB ELLIOT, K.C.S.L 


In many parts of India we meet with deserted 


in the shape of mounds strewn with fragments 


of sculptured stones or broken pottery, which 
local tradition connects with some a&oiaEti dyn¬ 
asty or fenrily, or with some abandoned foe 


i This letter,—G—is omitted altogether in the original. 

. T This letter—and the mark of punctuation after 
it, are omitted altogether in the original, through want of 

apace at the end of the plate. 


t * Cha/raiw? ,—sect, school, branch of the V&tae. 
t * Tatra fyfibpUh hut the 


isg is somewhat douhtfuL Dr.BcMegta^ -8o* th J»dim 
Paleography, p. 87, note 4,—“IhegiWKt x* 
of the royal dpesfeom the riBsga. The v3h#t Mf(a- 
the proprietary rig*; ^ 

by Hmdn!Mr,**ifcheloogitothe ooeapnds; aSthe km* 
«xd&gm> isUe ri^focetteshmw<rfibe Ac. 

(Seethe dmamoa which wfetofi* a 
s&s&ra vi, 7, 8)F 
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of trade, or, foilin g these, lias recourse to my¬ 
thological legends or fabulous narratives. 

A knowledge of the existence of such neglect¬ 
ed and now forgotten places may prove useful 
to the archaeologist investigating points of early 
history or geography, or if not may serve to 
elucidate the habits and condition of the pre- 
historic population. 

The following notice refers to such a spot. 
I can give no explanation of its origin, hut I 
desire to put it on record, in the hope that it 
.nay prove useful and interesting to others. 
The first of the accompanying plates is a rough 
sketch .of the Kasha ofHanagal, in the south¬ 
western talukfc of the Dharwad Collectorate.* 

In the course of several visits during succes¬ 
sive revenue settlements between 1825 and 1882, 
my eye was attracted by lines of earthwork sur¬ 
rounding an old fortified centre, which, though 
no longer conspicuous for "their magnitude, yet 
exhibited a regularity of plan that showed them 
to have been the work of design, whilst their 
extent indicated that they were not constructed 
for a temporary purpose. 

The main work, or citadel (if it may be so 
called),is situated on the left bank of the D h ar- 
ma river, which flows round its southern and 
western faces, and then, turning more to the 
west. Mis into the Ward a near Nerigal, 
about twelve miles further down the valley. 

The south-eastern corner rests on a laige tank 
—the Anikere—after which the single outer 
wall is developed on the eastern face into three 
lines of defence, which, sweeping round the 
north side, Join the works on the river, where it 
diverges .to the westward. 

The citadel (A, A) is called the Ha 16k 616, 
or old castle, and contains, besides the old town 
(0), a modem fort (J3), of which, though now in 


ruins and deserted, the walls and bastions re¬ 
main. The interior of this is filled with trees 
and brushwood, among which is a temple of 
Y Irahha dr a (No. 14). 

On the north-west side of the Halekote is 
the modem village (D), outside of which is a 
very fine temple of cub stone (H) dedicated to 
Tarakeswara, of which a plan and eleva¬ 
tion is given in the second Plate. 

Besides the onter defences above mentioned, 
the exterior line of the triple wall is carried on¬ 
ward, from the point where it turns to the 
west, to a low range of hills, through which a 
ditch has been cu|b to the chauki> or shed, near 
a large tree (No. 23), from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. 

But as it appears to have been found that the 
hill still commanded the place, a further work 
can be traced, though very faintly in some 
parts, to a trench excavated through the hill to 
the Bargah (No. 24), from which point the 
rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, 
making in all five lines of defence, exclusive of 
the walls of the Halekote. 

Traces of other mounds are perceptible be¬ 
yond these, stretching eastward towards the 
hamlet of M a 11 e g a r, but whether connected 
with the defences of Hanagal is not apparent. 

The diameter of the Halekote is between 700 
and 800 yards, and the modem or inner fort 
about 350 yards; but the circuit of the whole 
area is upwards of four and a half miles. The 
lines are obliterated in several places, and can" 
only be traced with difficulty, but in others 
they are well marked.-f 

I was unable to discover any reasonable or 
probable account of the place, either tradition¬ 
ary or historical According to old inscriptions, 
which are tolerably numerous, it bore the same 


* Brferences to iho first plate. 

A. The or old/Oaetie. B. The modem Fort. 

C. The old town, within the walls of the Halekdt6. 

D. The modem village of HfknagaL 

B. TempleofTArskeswarad^va. 

7, Kxm&atldiWbft, ‘ Kun^s HEeck.’ 

G, G, G. A low range of MQa extending- in a north- 
weetenily direction from the earthworks towards the 
Sonda (8dd&) frontier. 

1. Tb® skioe of the Amkfre. 

& & Waste ch a nnel, by which the overflow of the 

tank is fehiaged into the river. 

A*- Bitten watercourses or little *oZds. 

A Burne d terofa . 5. Temple of Ufitnjmn ftn. 

AAg* Boadfoom the modem village to Giriahalle mid 
other v2Satea *mm the rrwr. 

7. Thmsfeo*NMyaa*. 

8L Temple of TirtDl^^^wara, near a tree, 
to^theweah Altr, indtiOagea 


10. Temple of Durgfl. 

11. Temple of Hanum&ii. 

12. Site of ruined temple of Ktchak-djit. 

13. Temple built by Grop&l Bad D£sai. 

14. Temple of Virabhadra. 

15. Iing&yat Hatha. 

16. North gate of the Fort, and temple of fswara. 

17- Bungalow. 

18,18,18. Boad from the village to Stir a Ids war a. 
19. Small temple and a tiled shed over R&ma-linga. 

20,20,20. Bead to B omsn b a lie. 

21, 21. Two bonds , or small tanks. 

23. A chauhi near a large tree. 

24. Dargdh* 

25.. Hamle t of Pillankatte and temple of Hanu- 
mfou 

t The plan was roughly drawn by one of Major Jervis's 
native 'revenue surveyors, on a scale of 400 feet to 
axMcjch, from which the present. ffiustration has been 
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name as at present in the 11th and 12th cen¬ 
turies, viz. Panangal, a sub-division “ of the 
Banav&si Twelve-thousand,” the Hale-Kan¬ 
nada P being equivalent to the modem H. By 
the inhabitants it is supposed to have been the 
Viratanagara of the MaMbhdrata , where 
the Pandava princes resided daring their exile 
from In d r ap r as t h a, as related in the fourth 
book of the epic. On the right side of the en¬ 
closure, near the western wall, is a remarkable 
conical mound (P) exactly like the Teutonic mote- 
hills (of which many examples remain in Great 
Britain and elsewhere), which gees by the name 
of e K u n 1 1 ’s hillock,’ and is said to have been 
formed of the husks of the grain ground by her 
for her sons, the three elder Pandava princes, 
during their twelve years’ residence in the city. 

Thinking this might have been formed from 
the ctebris of a ruined building, I ran a trench 
nearly into the centre at the base, and also dug 
down a few feet from the top, but it appeared 
to consist entirely of earth heaped up. J 

In connection with the same local tradition, 
the small ruined temple (Ho. 12) seems to have 
been dedicated to Bhima Pandava as 
Kichak-ajit. 

The position of the city of Virata has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Professor Wil¬ 
son (s. v.) says jt was “ one of the midland 
divisions of India, probably Bera r.” General 
Cunningham identifies it with B a i r a t, a place 
in the Hortb-WestProvinces between Jay apfir 
and A1 w a r, on an affluent of the B a n-g a n g a. 
He states it to have been the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of M a t s y a, which, however, 
Wilson (s. v.) places far to the south-east— 
about Dinajpfir and Rangpfir. Prom 
the General’s description it must have been a 
place of importance, and some of its ruins 
are associated with the name of B h i m a.§ 
But every place in. India to which no other* 
origin can be assigned is attributed to the Pan- 
davas; and Bairat, being only a hundred miles 
south-west of Dihli, is somewhat near to 
have afforded a safe refuge to the exiled femily. 


According to South-Indian writers, Virata 
is one of the seven Koiikanasjj which Para- 
sura m a peopled when he recovered them from 
the sea. This accords better with the preten¬ 
sions of H a n a g a 1, but the attempts to build 
anything like a probable theory on such slender 
foundations is evidently futile. 

The position of H&nagal—on the edge of the 
Malndd , or forest region, borderingthe Sahyadri 
mountains, and on the frontier between the 
ancient Chalukya and C h & r a kingdoms— 
may have given it some value as a military post 
when these two powerful states were in the 
ascendant. But the absence of compactness and 
solidity in the character of the defences is un¬ 
favourable to such a hypothesis. After these 
the YadavasofDevagiri (now D a u 1 a- 
tabad) and D war’as amudr a, in Haisur, 
.. became the ruling powers in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and the latter established their author¬ 
ity in the districts north of the T u n g ab h a~ 
d r a, of which they have left lasting monu¬ 
ments in the neighbouring talnki. of Koda.*f 
In the inscriptions Hanagal is described ter¬ 
ritorially as a subdivision of “the Banav&si 
Twelve-thousand. ” Ban a v&si was the seat of 
the chiefs of the K&d&mba femily, but these 
were nothing more than feudatories during the 
eight or nine centuries of Chalukya supremacy. 
Tradition, however, states them to have exer¬ 
cised sovereign power before they were reduced 
to subjection under Kalyan, The town is situ¬ 
ated higher up the valley, about twenty or 
thirty miles south-west of Hanagal, on an 
affluent of the Ward!, and is encompassed by 
lofty grass-grown walls. It contains some fine 
temples and other remains, which I had not 
tame to examine on a very hnsiy visit, during 
which, however, I was fortunate enough to pfek 
up some fine old coins.* 

It was known to the Greeks* end is mentioned 
by Ptolemy in the 2nd century as Bmmmrvt 
BohWc, u m the middle of, the Pirate®’ coun¬ 
try” (VIL 1,174). To whomaewfaMwag, 
therefore, it may be safely inferred that it had 


11 do not recollect to have met vnfeeumlar temsobiu 
India, excerpt -where serving for aepmcbr&t purpoeee, nxe 
£hoae,oat«e Nilagiri SlU. d«oribedm&6 Fran**- 
tions 'of fee Int&iTUwioncfy Prehistoric Cwijfffiss fer Iodo 

^S^e^ol^kip. (1888-5), toL H. p. M* t Anetint Qmg- 

Bnte, ‘Vrr&a, ******* 

f la three or four villages of that tee names W 


which 

m *• m* o* S^tar **•* 5; 

ua The tefSW of fee hero ia geaeralljf told 
figm is hi fee form of fee wyfee- 
p. have wen deMied 
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risen to eminence before the Christian era. 
Failing to discover the relations of Hanagal 
with any of these powers, or to conjecture what 
probable circumstances could have led to the 
construction of such extensive yet rude works, 
I am inclined to hazard the conjecture that 
they indicate the. location of a prehistoric pas¬ 
toral tribe, rich in flocks and herds, who were 
tempted by ready access to the abnndant pas¬ 
turage of the open country during the monsoon 
and cold weather, and by the close vicinity of the 
shelter and grazing-ground of the forest during 
the hot season, to make it their principal station, 
while a large enclosed area would be required 
for the protection of the cattle, as well as -the 
herdsmen and their families in times of danger. 

Plate II. is a ground-plan and architectural 
elevation of the temple of Tarakesvara,f 


one of the finest $ivdlayas I have seen, drawn by 
Yinayaka Randesava, the Assistant Revenue 
Surveyor.f If I recollect right, a photograph 

of it is given in the collection of Drs. Pigou and 
Neill and Colonel Biggs, published at Bombay, 
but by no means doing justice to it. It has 
much the character of the temples in the Fort 
of Belgaum figured by Mr. Burgess in his first* 
Arolmological Report, but is finer than any of 
them. The roof of the central chamber is in the 
form of a lotus,§ and round the walls of the 
interior of the same compartment are figures of 
the guardians of the eight quarters, in bold relief. 
Two or three remarkable virgals y or monumental 
battle-stones, rest against the outer wall, near 
the south entrance. They are very large and 
containing many figures. One of them repre¬ 
sents the storming of a fortified place. 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM JHALRAPATHAN.. 

BY Q. BUHLER. 


The transcripts of the subjoined two inscrip¬ 
tions have been made according to photozinco- 
graphs prepared by the Editor.* 

Colonel Todf professes to give an analysis 
of the first. But his Pandits have served him 
in this instance as badly as usual. The date, 
as well as the names of the king, of the donor, 
of the poet, and of the stone-mason, have been 
given incorrectly. The former is, according to 
Tod, 748, while the inscription reads sateshu 
saptasu shatchalwdririisadadhikesJiiL, 746. The 
name of‘the chief of kings’ Tod’s Pandit read 
BurgdngaL, while it is plainly Durgagana in 
No. I., and Durgagenain No. II., the latter 
being, no doubt, a mistake. The name of the 
donor is not Kayak (Kyuk), son of Takyaic, but 
Yoppaka, brother of Deva. The poet who 
composed the inscription was not Gupta, grand¬ 
son of Bhat Ganesvar, lord of the lords of verse 
of Mnndal, and son of Earagtvpta,, but simply 
BhattaSarvagupta. The engraver was not 
Ofotls,hut probably called Yam'aua. The iu- 
scripfen, finally, contains nothing about “the 
FagduAqua, and his encounter with the demon 


JE 1 **™'* T *> ^^e lord of T fixaka,theaf 

•» --« 

of the ten, 

^ «< one in* to t*h« fee 

1 firrod** ^mas^ort Plate YI. 


Yirodhi,” nor any of the other touching senti¬ 
ments and facts given by Tod. If it were worth 
the while, it would not be difficult to show how 
some of the errors committed by Tod’s Pandit 
arose, on which Tod himself further improved. 

The inscription No. I., though on the whole' 
well preserved, is in many respects unsatis- 
faetory. We obtain the name of a king about 
whom I, at least, can ascertain nothing, and his 
date, which latter offers difficulties on account of 
the want of an indication of the era. Samvat 746 
mcvy, as Tod concluded, have to be referred to 
the Yikrama era of 56-7 B.C., and correspond to 
689-90 a.d. But there is no reason to prevent 
any one from referring the date to the &aka or 
Gupta eras. Again, the rank of the person who 
built the temple is not clearly stated. I don’t 
think that he really was the keeper of a gam¬ 
bling-house for rich kings. It seems to me much 
more likely that he was a great court-officer or 
general who played an important part in the 
political games of the Thakrurs or feudatories 
of Durgagan a. But what his office precise¬ 
ly was must for the present remain doubtful. 

# These zmcographs were prepared from photograph# 
forwarded to the Editor by Capt. W. Muir of Deoil, amd 
hadJ}een taken for him by a local photographer, who white¬ 
washed the stone and blackened the letters; and it is just 
possible a careful examination of the original by a competent 
scholar might lead to the addition of a few> more letters or 
words, not quite obliterated, at least in the second. Both 
inscriptions are on one slab—on opposite sides of it.—E d. 

t Mnali ofBfyastMm (Madras ecL), vol. II, p. 672. 



INSCRIPTION FROM JHaLRapAttan No. 
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The most interesting point about the inscrip¬ 
tion is the character of the letters. On the 
whole they show the Gupta type. But the 
mason, has mostly taken out the Mms, i.c. the 
vertical strokes for the long d y and placed them 
above the letters after which they are to he 
read,* converting each, in compliment to Siva, 
into a diminutive trident. The medial i is also 
highly ornamented. The form of the jihvdmi - 
Uya> which occurs in lines 6 and 7 also deserves 
attention, as it consists simply of a loop above 
the ka, and exactly resembles the sign still used 
in the Kasmirian SaradtL alphabet. 

The inscription Ho. 11. is, unfortunately, in 
too bad a condition to be translated or to be 
read entirely. 

Tramliieraiion of No. 1. 

# JUT: fSFTR* If 

JpITJII Ml] 

&&IT fibril 

xtf vRrzmvKt 

Rf«r^At q; II [^ll] 

qf^ TEg f: Haf^cfT ^itTTOnfi*: 

& X ^wjRff^SwRlr j 

ftm: qfc ftftft q fc r <rt wcrt: h [8] n 

xn^ra%®ararl 


• In this respect, as well as in the form of the letters, tie 
inscription resembles the seal of tSamvarm* published 
in Jour. JB. As. Soe. yoL 3U. p. 877* 

f V. 1, read with Ho. XI IhWffi &f* End of line 
1, before ;read^Eftj end of line 3— 

the tint letter of line 8 donbtfoL V. 8, rend flflPFTT- 
End of 15aeS~^IIT , r? 0 > end of line 4—T.«,V» 
*Kt*r° eery mdistmot, q** in gene- Both 

stored aooording to No. H j end of Hne 5 before [ j ^g y, 
V. 4 end of line 6—Sfcqq°>—resd WT 0 * 

t v. 8, Md ‘rgws^H- 0 ; % 3 £i * re r> *r- 

=JT*T: V°m donbtfal. End of Kw>7—ltw°; 

»ndof JineS—T. t, perfeojK »d**a 

end of line i—V. 7, wad f 
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upon -kadiy laughed with his four mouths, long 
Ljive you prosperity !|| 

When Durgagana was chief of kings, 
who performed the deeds of a Protector of the 
worik who caused (all) brilliant virtues to be 
compared (with himself), who was skilled in the 
performance of all kinds of deeds exciting 
wonder in this (world) *[, 

4. During whose reign his subjects, in con¬ 
sequence of (the merit of) their actions, lived 
jovful and free from misfortunes, while the 
Brahmans, whose minds were purified by the 
knowledge of Truth, strove for the highest abode 
of the foe of Cupid,* 

k Who astonished all rulers of the “earth, 
who, strongly and swiftly acting, utterly de¬ 
stroyed the dark cloud of his unhurt foes by the 
brilliant flame of his bravery, who caused (Siva) 
the foe of Andhaka, to doubt on account of his 
resemblance (to Cupid and to ask), “ How is it 
that Cupid has recovered brilliant beauty, though 
he was consumed by the fire (of my eye) ?”+ 

6. Then lived a grateful, truthful man call¬ 
ed Deva, who did not oppress his kindred, 
and who did not lose his presence of mind even 
in great misfortunes.^ 

7. His younger brother was called Y opp a- 
ka, a bank-holder during the gaming-parties of 
rich kings, who, being a liberal man and upright, 
gladdened even the learned by his good qualities. § 

8. He, seeing that a chain of sufferings, pro¬ 
duced by old age and separation, clings to embo¬ 
died beings, built this temple of the god who 
wears the moon on his crest, in order to avoid 
(future) births and deaths.|| 

9. Spiritual merit alone is a constant friend, 
protect 3 the steps of the pious, and follows them 
even in death. After men die, friends and—how 
much more!—their possessions leave them.*[ 

li Metre vikrliita. Saudhyi is the goddess of 

morning, midday, sad evening: In Saiva mythology the 
jealousy of Pfcrtutl against tins rival and against Qang&, 
who comes out from the braided locks of Siva, plays a great 
rtle, and it is a favourite subject with the poets. 

V&kyu£nr*wpjXt’Mgarh>mtna is against the metre, and 
it is nut impossible that the true reading is vigahanem, 
though under this supposition two letters would have to 
be changed. The sense remains the same. 

Y Metre aiipachc'hli'inrtaaihl. Sa wpfidtialobip&lavTitte 
menus both * who acted as protector of the world’ and ‘ who 
imitated the behaviour of the Lokapilas,’ the eight guardian 
deities f the points of the horizon. A vaddtug mopaitidna- 
httan —lit. * who was the cause of the comparing of brilliant 
qnaUtiea’—mmis that his excellence caused him to bo 
spoken of in the hyperbole called pratlp&layhk&m, e.g. that 
the lion was said to be possessed or courage similar to his, or 
the moon to possess a brilliancy similar to that of his fame. 

* Metre vasantatihka. Sa&v&vahodba means, of course. 


10. In the season which is delightful on ac¬ 
count of the noise made in their sports by 
roaming bees drunk with copious streams of 
honey, in which s^eet and loud resound the 
voices of rejoicing Rolls, this dwelling of 6am- 
bhu .... was consecrated.* 

11. In Sam vat 746 this house of the king 
of the rulers of the Universe was erected.f 

12. B h a 11 a 6 a r v a gu p t a composed this 
laudatory inscription, without any arrogance, in 
sweet and easy terms understood by the people 
and pregnant with meaning. | 

13. Y a man a, the ton of Ach yu ta, the 
clever mason who was abx3 to understand the 
original, has incised it (in the stone).§ 

Transcript of No. IT. 

.: &VT553H rsh'l H 

flipper wfrft 11 sfcsrrt' rrrlr r% 

... xrswnjeWfirt 

.JT: 

33?!% fcW.R 

.ITT Ttsft (RTOtW- 

.* 

.?: II 

ti'nf&i- 

.3 

II 3&JT WT: 

irgi^TT: flTHflTHlt: # X 

ffcnt.K 

.Ptur: qt qt skit 

.^qrft gefqf 

fjiqsrsqr^Rir ■ ■ • 

.v...3rfqf&r«r 

Irahmajn&n’i, ‘the recognition of,the unity of the in¬ 
dividual and universal souls.’ 
f Metre i&rci&lavikrtdita. 

J Metre anushtulTi. 

§ Metre gttyaryd. 

H Metre aupachhandasiktl. To avoid births and deaths, 
i.e. to obtain mukti, or final salvation. 

If Metre gihjXryd. ‘Protects the steps of the pious’ 
might also be rendered, 'protects the pious (kfitina.b) when 
they fail, or fall into danger or sin.* 

* Metre ms'intotilnka. The season meant is, of course, 
spring. If alpakapakshma, is the correct restoration, it 
may mean ‘ to which small wings are attached.' 
f Metre upagtti. 

t Metre gUi or udgtbl id. 

§ Metre amtshkibh. ‘ Pdrvamjnd/rieSdUnd,* Ut. who 
is able to completely understand the preceding,’ apparently 
indicates that the mason was a person versed in Sanskrit. 
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THE WASHERMAN YIRASENA: A LIN’GAYTA LEGEND. 
BY THE BEV. F. KITTLE, 3IKEKABA 


The following legend is taken from the Vim 
mukesvara Tan'tra, which belonira to the Vird- 

A ,J 

gaihd , i e . the Agama of the L i n g ft y t a s 
or L i n g a v a n t a s. The Tan if a fa composed 
in Sanskrit Terse. Oar copy of it is ac¬ 
companied with a Kannada (Canareso) com¬ 
mentary by K fi s i k a n d a C h a n n a v i v i* of 
Kuntikap ura, which, judging by its lan¬ 
guage. may have been executed in the loth or 
10th century a.d. Regarding the e're of the 
Tantra I can only say that it has been written 
after the time of Basava of Kalyana,* the 
founder of the Lingavanta sect, which is called 
also the sect of the VlraSaivas or V i r a- 
makesvaras. The legend adduced forms the 
33rd Pafola (chapter), and immediately follows 
the Fanchdkshari mantra varnana. Among 
other things it will be seen from it in connection 
with its commentary that Lihgayauta nomen¬ 
clature is rather peculiar. It is further to be 
remarked that the whole work bears the form 
of an instruction giyen by Siva to Parv&ti. 

The Washerman Virasena. 

(GaurJ says: ) God of the gods, lord of 
the world, thou who givesfc thy bhaldus tho 
desired fruits, what is the fruit of the service 
(sevd) of the Yira saiyasf who use the 
mantra (just described by you) ? Tell me all that, 
0 Sambhu, pure one who exeeedest the Yedas l 
(Siva says:) Dear wife with beautiful brows ! 


There is a story which concerns thy fraction, 
furms the basis tor the service J cf iV 
hi’uu*, and pleases the whole world. I shall 
tell it. Listen ! 

4 

In Ary ft varta on (tho hill; Sv&rna- 
k h a u d a there shone the town Pv a t it a m ft 1 h • 
pnra. In that town lived Virasena, J a 
g a n A d h y a k s h a, [\ who had overcome the 
objects (of the world). He was a prftna- 
1 i n g i n, % his body consisted of tho pra- 
h & d a s,** he was performing a clean a c h a r a,+f 
was doing (good) works, was an aSgaJJ of 
R u d r a b h a d ra, §§ and bore all the charac¬ 
teristics. j|;j He was full of glory,possessed 
much riches, had conquered the three worlds, 
was a guru, * used to put on ru dr Ale¬ 
shas, protected the true law, and bedaub¬ 
ed himself with ashes. He honoured the 
sha^stbala brahmin s,t knew the mean¬ 
ing of the six circles (chakra), J was able 
to overcome the speeches of antagonists, and 
had worthy members (of the body). He had 
attained emancipation (molcsha), his body con¬ 
sisted of the fundamental science, § he had 
performed all the vows that become them who 
desire emancipation, and scrutinized the cere¬ 
monial works of them who were engaged in 
the sixty-three silas, Jj He had got rid of 
the wrong notions regarding the fetters of the 
maya life and lust, knew tho mantra, % was 


* Mr. Fleet the publisher of the texts of so many inter¬ 
esting inscriptions of the North Kannada country, would 
oblige the writer, and certainly many others also, if he would 
be kind enough to edit, in this journal, all the &$ mm s 
in his possession that have any reference to this B a ® a v a, 
who revolutionized a law portion of India. The Channa 
Basava Purfaya (of 1583 a.d.) makes him die 785 a.d.— 
a circumstance that militates, for instance, against what 
has been stated by Sir Walter Elliot {Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, No. 18, January, 1888). 
f Commentary: Ling a van t as. 

JC.: k d y aka, a favourite Ling&yta term. 

§ 0.: who was the grandfather of M A o h a. This Mfieha, 
also amadiv&la, i.e. raj aka, washerman, is one of the 
old gana (host) to which Basava, Cbanna Basava, and 
others belong. See fcSabdamagi Totadcva^s Asankhy&ta 
$am t v. 84. 

If Agapa-overseer* C.: Hvabhakta. 
t 0.: a person to whom the liSga had been tied at his 
very barth. 


** C.: the eleven pr aid das ara^-feiddha, dddba, pr*» 
eiddha, bhakta, aamaya, viiLhiA, vikhya, ghrita, pita, 
bhpta, and fvv^ta. 

ft C. :ho attended to the k&yak* connected with dean 
clothes (ma$). 
tX C.: avatfea. 

§§ C.: Yirabhadra, who was bom of the sparks of 
the eye in Siva's forehead. 

|!;j C.: he had the &2 purusha lafathsupaa. 

0,: in his body- 4 ■ , , 

* C.t he was answer wagst theTiraasivwi- 
f The sha^sthaia 1 rahma comprises the six forms 
of Siva called sadyoj&ta, vimadeva, aghora, 
tatpuruaha, Hina, and gopya. 
t C.: the six id h £ra chakra#. 

J o& naiaabii^Aya. 

j| C.tniyaaa* 

*| 0.: the called em nama fr <iv4ya. 
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iuwili^nt, uni h:\<l overcome tlie sclf- 

< 4 »mw3 \>w,Yfl). IL was tlie sprit liiraself 
is 'i‘ hud a perfect knowledge of tlie 
e* • -ii M ( a ,v; »,t+ and despised all the sciences. JJ 
Gudd»>-! lie had taken upon himself the 
vow uuiy and solely to wash the trowsers, sash- 
c-' c juis j icb.is, turbans, mattresses, covers, 
clo* hes ibmnl-.s, bodices and other clothes of the 
hhuk»as.j&§ Bhuradrns,. j munindras,^ amala 
hrrJimacltarius, * Makes raras t prasadins, $ 
prAnaluj^jns, § saranas, and aikyas, *f (to 
ho ?*,*’*} of ali those who attended to the vari¬ 
ous 2 ) ordinances. Be it in Svarga, Sat- 
yah/sa, c:* r»n earth, the excellent cleverness in 
clut*'-washing* * of Y irasena,ft of the pra- 
sail hiuhuucli*irin,Jt of the stern one,§§ was 
the wonder of the worlds. My dear! The 
washermen (/c j ih.t) j j in S varga, Satyaloka, and 
on earth desired to see him daily delivering the 
clean uleth^s of the Pramatliendras^f Virak- 
tas, * and Mali at man 3. t Venerable one! in 
continually washing tho various garments of 
the gurus X in the town § he was serving. 
The Cananayakas jj perpetually used to stay 
in the house of stern Yirasena,as they were 
a: xious to see his service. Ail the ganadhi- 
pas «7 on my mountain ** heard of the stern 
one's faithfulness in his vow of clothes-washing, 
and rejoice J. Gauri! I also, together with 
thee, was always in his house, and longed con- 
tinted!y to see the (performance of the) vow 
which worthy of the vra t i n s, ft and rest' 


ed upon the thought of overcoming the world 
(i lokajatja ), XX ( to see ) the virtnous vow (stla- 
vrala) §§ of the Mahatman, which (vow) 
was world-pure, presenting ail riches, and 
glorious. 

Thou with the handsome face! When the 
people and the rulers of the people heard that 
he did not desire anything mean ( prdhrita - 
uinnoha ), j|J| but washed the clothes of the 
Virasaivas, ^[«f Gurus,* and Yogins, + they 
said: “ Y i r a s e n a, at once abandon the talk 
about refusing to wash the garments of the 
world, X and wash our garments too!” When 
Virasena heard the words of these persons of 
mean bodies (prdkritadehin ), § he, who alone 
was honoured by the world, || was silent for a 
moment, and then said to the people and the 
heads of the people f : “lam one who is occu¬ 
pied in Virasaiva works,** am honoured 
by the world, ft and have a vow.JJ How do 
you dare to ruin my virtuous work among these 
people §§ ?” As soon as the people and the 
princes of the peopled II heard that, they became 
blind from pride, full of delusion, tormented 
with immense selfishness, and subject to sinful 
nature and great wrath. ( But,) thou with the 
handsome face, what shall I say regarding the 
ruin of those rulers of the earth who in the 
world try to ruin the vows of the good P What 
didtheyogin ^ care for the bad language 
and the power of them who were seized by the 
darkness of pride ? 


**C.: jtvruvv*foin. 

tr C.: fe^kuti* thesafikalpas and vital pas. 

n 0.: sabdn, tarka, vedAnte, minima, g&khya, yoga. 

§$ C.: b h * k t a «t h a 1 a», i.e. simply bhaktas. 

hit 0.: Aradhyas. 

"ff C.: Atitis. This is probably & Tadbham of atithin 
a jK-wm wandering about, = j angama. * 

* C.: viraktas aadghana Titigas. 

T U: raAh«f$ vara sthalas. 

X C.: prasAdasthalas. 

§ C.: prAnalifigasthalas. 

(I People that have taken refuge with £im } dependents. 
C.: saranast ha^as. 

•F 0.; aikyasfchalas. Here is «*» the peculiar use 
that the Li Sg tytas make of the term etfuSI; in these 
cases it is simply expletive. As one list of their six sthafas 
<m this case the word is neuter) we hare here— bhaita 
sthala, xn!u»ewam sth., prasMasth., pranalihga sth sarana 
sth, andaikyasth. 

#* C.: k&y uka. 

tf C - : the in a d i v AI a (washerman) who wits an 

avat&raof v lrubuadra. 

tt 0.: a person who has the firm belief that tlie ten 
tirthas and the eleven .4«<ghas are Siva. 

5§ C.: who was stern on aeeonutof the liiiga-hox (ktijft 
bed m hi* neck, on account of the dungling ends of 
JP*«*hof the shortbreoehos roundhia loins, on account of 
the huaoJeof waaheti clothes on his back, on account of t he 
hi? kit"* 4 ***** aad on account of the bell in 


•JiLSin 019 - madirilas who have been bom of thy 
rajas, O Gann. J 

TT C^bhaktas. The pramathas, with the Lin- 
gaytas, form a number of primitive divine beings around 

Rudra^ ***** ® difer ® nt from the gana of the 

* C. : nvr&bUrins. f 0. : mahants. 

X u.: phaktamAhesvaras. 

§ S* 2 ip themathas and gehas of the town. 

II 0.: Lingavantas. 

1 g* : Pf amathan&yakas. ** C.: Rajatagiri. 

tt G.: Lingavantas of a k&yaka. 

S’ 5v ^5 yer «>wmg the bh&vina (bhavis, i.e.. people 
^to^^jgrato 1 , worldlings, 

»«i 6.: ihat he did not desire to wash the c lo t he s of the 
b navi ns. 

TL . *. C.: ArSdhyas. 

X 0 * of Se bha\d ^^ aS> an( l S hanal ingas. 

f S’ : those people who hadbhavitva tanus. 

K G.: by the Lingavantas. 

2 C.: who were ail bh a vis. 

7* 0.: t.e., a Lihgavanta. 

tt g' : ^ a ^®b-lmown man among the Lingavantas. 
chSha* : kAyaka connected with clean 

§1 U: the Lingavantas of RatnamAldpura. 

Iltl C.: who were bhavis. 

W C.: lihg&figasahgin. 
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A LI SO ATT A LEGEND. 


The princes of the earth, thinking of tin : r p' nver 
md being fall of wrath, wanted to tVtt-r the 
sivayo gin* washerman with a rope, ami to 
bringin forcibly the pure ganas (vhiftlJ,* gm/Un) f 
that were in his house, and the clothes,]: all the 
princes of the earth, in delusion as to their own 
glory, overlooking the power of Virus ena 
yogin, and becoming angry precipitately 
and without cause. Thou with the handsome 
face 1 Vratins in connection with Samhhn 
(sdmb7iavdh)§ certainly ruin the riches, the army 
and the great power of the princes of the earth 
who are blind from anger $nd ungrateful. The 
enmity which the wicked princes of the earth 
had against him concerned me too. Because 
the y og indr a of washingil had mastered the 
mantra (ofit namah sivdya ) of gurus,he could 
not listen to the bad advice of tho princes of the 
earth. Everywhere listen to the valid order 
also of that ganadhyaksha! ** * * §§ 

Hill-horn one! Tho mercenaries of the princes 
and the followers of the princes; like sparks 
of fire, fell onVirasena. All the princes, ft 
with their sharp weapons, overlooking liis pure 
and brilliant glory that consisted in his having 
mastered the mantra y came to attack him with 
bows and arrows, accompanied with troops of 
elephants, many horses and chariots. When the 
ganan&yaka saw, the moving of the leaders 
and soldiers, he spoke jokingly: A moving 
of what people is this like a vimana of the 
earth The glorious V irasena, the gana- 

dhipa,§§ all at once took a resolution, made a 
whip of a washed cloth, and beat the ground 
with it. They did not pay any attention to 
the lashes of the whip, which were given by 
the strong fist of the ganadhyaksha and were 
well known and the seat of heroism, but led on 
the furious elephants, the bodies of which were 
like mountains, and which ran driven by the 
bands and feet of the riders. The ganesvarajj[| 
thoughtfully looked at the elephants, putting 
bis feet in position and bearing the pure 


Impt on hi.j body. H 

1 ' V 

rnj* full th." 

W!aih of lb** world -1 1 i 

r- > 

*; j* li 

qiih?kly struck ilfiu with ! 

h:l ] 

I.*'*. iu:d put r o 

flight the hi'ii.lri'l lL>n 

- * 3 Ti - i 

< f.f -iiphnnta 

M.tLsvari! Tie* mourna 

aj-lii 

r.o fl plunb-. tV.d 

to the ground by his bio 
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" i* ,J by t/ambl; \rl 

(fadin'). He pounded wl 
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^ f ■ 't. t lj“ t 

of swooned elephants as 

If h 

had h n a nia^s 

of clouds. Gauri! The im 

lel'i; 

a lid 

Virasena without delay pul 
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♦'it two *rivphant- 

tusks, and beat down vs 

Util 

tiiern the swift 

horses. They fell to the 

<TVi 

“•uni with their 


! heads out oii. Vf hen they ssavv the horses all 
l fallen, the chiefs of the people ami the foot- 
i sol Tiers moved their feet, and covered him, 0 
i Hill-born one, as dark clou;is cover tho sun, 

| with swords, mallets, lances, sharp s[«aw, darts, 
clubs, discuses, and hatchets. But he lushed the 
powerful warriors with his whip. Par vat i! 
When the god-honoured 'man saw how the 
warlike, proud in their CupM-rcsembling 
lustre, low-minded warriors tumbled from their 
seats on the necks of the elephants, be beat 
them furiously as the storm beats the clouds. 
The full-armed warriors with bows, arrows, and 
many badges of honour, seeing the crowned,* 
shining,f lordly (vibhu),* wind-swift Imgah- 
gasangin who was boxing with a fist like a 
thunder-bolt, lost their courage and fled, Sive! 
Then the warriors on the huge chariots, who 
were expert in the use of all earthly weapons for 
cutting and thrusting, and were filled with the 
intoxication that arises when stepping on the 
battle-field, ^covered the washerman as darkness 
at night covers the moon, him, the ganudhya- 
ksha, § who was whooping, dispersing the army, 
and faithfully keeping his vow, Gauri! O 
thou, with the handsome feee! they let a mm of 
arrows and other weapons fall on him. 

This washerman of the fiaragy&g, jj the 
agent of tbe pure Brahman (mmulabmhma $&- 
dhafeak)^ V ira, # * the washerman of tbe B h A* 
rudras,tf beat the army with tbe points of his 


* C.: Li£gavknt&, f 0.: Lmgarantae and Jafigamas. 

X 0.: which they had laid dowa there. 

5 0.: SivaSaraija*. 

jjr 0.: file ayya^(ma^fcer) of the madtrAlas (washermen). 

** 0- • the avat&ra of Yirabhadra. 

ft 0.: that had come from the $6 oonntries to do hom¬ 
age (to the ruler of BatnaxnlUptzra). 

It C.: like frameworks or biers (wubfa) for the cor p se s 
of the town. 

§§ 0.: the master of them who had the kfiyaks of 
washing clothes. 


m Ch* Vlrasena. 
ff 0. i prelay* Bad re. 

* C.: who had a crown of radrtkih**. 
t C.: who had ekevachaof radrttaha*. 

I C.s whowaseaatet&ft 
{ 0.: Iiifigaranfca. 

|| tMivebfcakiae 
f 0. t mwjaoajafifSJM dhftfi 
** C*; the areUra of Vlmbhadie* 
ft C. i Iincemmat Compaxs ** thfavrat" as a title of 
thaBrihsasp^ 
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bunds as if lie were beating clothes, lie Virase- 
na,JJ who was f* lion to the elephant-like furious 
enemies, a lord of the gods, who&e body was 
purified on account of the cloth-was king, who 
longed to conquer the world-births, §§ was 
firm (niiuuhivi). : ,j consisted of essence (sam- 
was completing all virtuous acts, was 
faithful to his vow, possessed great power, had 
the shad baindava k r i y a s, * was the 
full-moon for the sea of the bliakfcas, *;* whose 
members were strewn over w ell ashes, to the 
feet of whom Brahma and Yxslrnu used to make 
obeisance, who was a V i r(ipaks ha,J incom¬ 
prehensible and above the sciences, had mastered 
all the Tantras,§ was consecrated through the 
everlasting mantra (or mantras), had burned 
Cupid's weapons, used to say over his beads 
(akshamdldjupupehxh)^ shone by the greatness 
of the mantra, possessed a body in which the 
nine bhaktis had taken refuge ( mvalhahtisara - 
ngdngah), whose form was a new spectacle, who 
had the lustre of a crown of honour, wore his 
sash after the fashion of a boxer, had rid himself 
of the eight kinds of pride, and possessed bow 
and arrows in his hands. Gauri! when the men, 
enraged at the frustration of their desire, saw 
the calm guru who stood above the gunas, they 
said to the ganadhipa “ Hollo, washerman of 
the Bhfiradras!** Thou standest on the head of 
the worthy people Iff Thou bearest a s.xranyaka 
janma that is highly praised by the world! 
The furious elephrufcs, warriors on chariots, 
horses and foot-soldiers that appear in the front, 
we shall cause to disappear (#»a) J J in thy body 
within a moment, certainly V* When the g a n a- 


dhipa§§ Yirasena heard these words of the 
warriors and the assembled princes, he answered 
with the following words, which pleased all the 
good:—“ I am under a vow. Without inquir¬ 
ing into my vow, from groundless wrath, you 
princes of the earthj|(| oppose me to the ruin of 
all.” To be sure he did not care for the inimi¬ 
cal behaviour of the kings with their elephants, 
horses, chariots and soldiers, for their inimical 
behaviour on account of the vows of men 
under a vow^^f and of mahatmans,* who may 
be compared to the wick of the lamps of know¬ 
ledge. Daughter pf the hill-king, devotedly 
look at the pair of feet that destroys (even) 
victors and bears pure and worthy sandals of 
wood, (at the pair of feet) of themf who offer 
their bodies, J of the glorious (prabhdva),§ of 
the vratins|| who belong to the very ex¬ 
cellent V irasaivas !| I shall come with 
thee. 

When the rulers of the earth heard the words 
of Y i r a s e n a, who had made the vow of wash¬ 
ing the various garments of them whose mind 
was rooted in the sensible works (viveha)** of 
which the first one is the p i n d aft and the last 
one the s u n y a, JJ (of them) who desired to over¬ 
come the world by means of the beauty of their 
self-lustre, §§ of the great,|||| of the gunins*|^[ 
and of the best of the gurus,* 0 Gauri ; they 
blazing up like streams of ghee which fall on 
flaming tongues of fire, with their bows, arrows, 
shields and swords, began to beat the gana- 
d h i p a f with their fists and hands. A s soon 
as the chief of the washermen J observed that, 
he began joyfully to fight as if Kamahara’s son 


tt 0.; yirasena, the father of Kalidevaft.e 
hero-kmg). This Ka 1i de v a, like the above-mentioned 
Jl fi c h a, botongs to the old gana-list -at the head of which 
B.g.T.ofKd^eyB Sabdamaiu Totadeva’s list, 
* -t .M 0.: thebhavias. 
ilti 0. had stliiiu buddhi. 

f f 0.: pottsewd the aams&raparichamahfibhatas. 

. ' V "•* y nitwi with the arptujas of sadyojata, vAma- 

dwj, *»ghor», tatpanwha, tAAoa, and gopya, that are united 
wtthtke jut ialctia which are eaLd parAchits, e.g. 
knyeehchkjnAnft. * 

t 0. i Idfigatrautas. 

j bi wliom m ° yecfe ( ° f ae Twid ) 

pimiriillifimi^ achil * TO8 ^^vttM-Mnrnifatgm- na.i' y/i. 

i| C- i who performed j«po l.j means of the rodrtoha- 
"*!»£• _ ,*i C.: L Sgayanta. 

" C.: LiugMvantas. 

2 v*: liugavaataa. 

|1C.: bay ftl(Kannada). 

§ § 0.: piftmathanAyaka.’ 


vail 


,i!L a! H ‘ Bf nephew) ChmitBi 


# C. : (Allama) PmbTiu, Siddhardma m (both of whom 
are cotemporaries of Basava) and other jahgamas. 

f C.: the MAhesvaras. 

J C.s Their bodies, minds, and riches, on account of 
Achara. 

§ C. : the viraktajs, ArAdhyas, atitis, and ghanalingas. 

|| C. : the bhaktas, m&hesvaras, pras&dins, prln2ingins r 
saranas, and aikyas (i.e. persons wno belong to the six 
sthalas). 

H 0-: to the Liiigadhfiranasaniaya, and stand highest 
among the thirty Baivas. 

** 0. : tula. 

ft 0.: pindasthala (adding again the expiatory sthala) 

0. - jnanasdnya sthala. The pipdAcfisduyftnta sthala 
form the 101 sthalas of the LingAytas; see, 6.g. Vi?ok&.* 
chintAmani, 2nd prakarana. 

§§ 0.: which is their AchAra. 

fill 0.: m a han ts like GhattivAja, Mudda, and. 
others. GrhattivAlaoccurs,V.56,in the Basava ga$a. 
liso mentioned above. * 

W C. : those who have angagunas and lingagunas. 

* 0. : of the ArAdhyas. 

f 0.: Liiigavanta. 

JO.: who was the father of (the above-mentioned) K a 
lideva, and the grandfather of (the above-mentioned) 
U Acha 
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LEGENDS AND NOTES ON CUSTOMS. 


played with ball. When they saw his glorious 
form they ran at him as owls at the son. They 
who had mounted horses, elephants and chariots, 
and the foot-soldiers and princes who had 
escaped with their lives, whilst encouraging 
one another, fell to the ground under thu lashes 
of the whip in his hand, which was formed of 
the damp garment, just as doves fall under the 
strokes of a falcon. The lords of the earth, 
who were masters (guru) in the art of archery, 
stood with bows bent and arrows put on, and 
had bodies like Cupid, seeing Low he threw 
down, remained himself unhurt, and destroyed 
the wicked people,§ how he showed a glorious 
and terrible fortitude, how his whole body, like 
that of viragins, had a dark-red lustre, and how 


| thc ends *J th- rundle which contain*! iht 
t washvd clotnes ot the I? 3i a r ii tl i r* ; w ; * »* 
* Ground ^ fehudders hwstmvbfcuii ;»JUd 
j and aii who were usatmlo-d l\u: r- did 
j to ihe sword-bearer, with kib pair cl arm* and 
j thighs that bdouged ro a Loiy which cuMUatcd 
; of an essence glittering like poison, to the 
j figure which was purified through judra a 
i hymns of praise. And tb? go.3,« , pru^oi 

j him who was endless, without a yveomi.* an 
I undivided form {akhMtduuri *Lad r* d hairs 
j as the sun drawn by seven horses, resembled 
3 Somaka,ladhara (An&ii), bore an umbrekn 
; (*Uf:e bundle of chikts on his shoulders trh:e\ 
j was white) as the moon, and was Svayambhu 
I himself. 


LEGENDS AND NOTES ON CUSTOMS. 

BY THE Bev. JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEM. 


Legend of KukkakdkdniKrishna District , S. L 
In the village of K u k k a k a k & n i, which is 
situated between Gantur and Mangalagiri, in the 
southern part of the Krishna District, is a stone 
very rudely carved. The top part of the stone 
is broken off, but any one can see at a glance 
that the figures cut on the stone were a horse¬ 
man and two dogs pursuing what seems to be a 
pig. There is an interesting legend connected 
with this stone and the village, which, as told 
at the village itself, is as follows :— 

Some two hundred years ago a man went to 
the village of Kondapalli to borrow some money 
from a merchant residing there. He promised 
to repay the money within two or three months. 
The merchant, however, naturally asked for 
some better security than his bare word, and 
to his great astonishment the borrower proposed 
to leave Lis favourite hound in pawn. To assure 
the merchant that the security was good, he 
turned to the dog and gave it several orders, which 
were instantly executed. Looking 'at the dog 
he then said, u Now I have put you in pawn 
for'two months, and you are not to return till 
the money is paid; so go now and sit down by 
the merchant/* Fully understanding all that 
was said, the dog immediately left his master 
and took up his station by the side of the mer¬ 
chant. The latter, now folly trusting the ap¬ 
plicant for money, paid it over at once, and the 


dog remained with him. Before the two months 
had elapsed, one night the merchant’s house 
was plundered excepting the rqom where the 
dog was tied up. In the morning when the mer¬ 
chant arose he discovered his loss, but going to 
the dog he unloosed bim,and saw to his astonish¬ 
ment the dog set off as if following the scent of 
the rogues. Thinking that he could not do better 
than follow the dog, he likewise setoff in pursuit, 
and at last, searching carefully the place where 
the dog came to a stand-still, ho found all his 
property carefnHy concealed. On returning 
home he called the dog, and having written a 
note saying that he considered that the dogs 
intelligence and faithfulness had fully cleared 
off the debt, he tied the note to the animal’s neck 
and sent him off to his master. The latter 
happened to have been able to procure a sum 
of money, and was on his way to redeem his 
favourite, when he met him on the road. Angry 
at what he thought a breach of honour on the 
part of the dog, he hastily raised his spear and 
killed him on the spot. He hod no sooner done 
this than he spied the note, and on opening and 
reading it he discovered the terrible mistake he 
had been guilty of. Deep remorse now filled his 
mind, and taming round be slew his horse and 
then himself. A very short time after this n 
muni who was living near happened to come 
by, and saw the corpses, the money, and the note. 

| 0.: faad tta of baas a ftrabhakta 

kahja ** 0.: badaiMh%w«ha^&ja. 


§ C.; the army of the Pindar &&Y»ya. 
I) 0 .; LijogaYintaa. 
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Being a man of great understanding, he com¬ 
prehended the whole in an instant, and taking j 
up the money, called in certain masons and had 
the above-mentioned stone carved in comme¬ 
moration of the e^ent. He also built a small 
rand tower around the stone. For some time 
the spirit of the dog assumed the shape of a 
piidchi and troubled the passers by, but before 
very long this ceased. The former name of 
the village close by was K a k a n i, but after the 
above-related event occurred it was changed to 
Kukkakakani: Jcuk/ca is the Telugu name 
for a dog. 

The Eazu and the Tiger. 

Near Dumagudem a stone with a rudely 
carved figure of a man seizing a tiger and kill¬ 
ing it, was shown to me some three months ago. 
It was said to have been put up two hundred 
years ago to commemorate one of the former 
petty razus of Pedda Nallapalli being attacked 
by a tiger on his way home. A fierce struggle 
ensued, which ended in the death of both the 
man and the tiger. Whether similar stones 
are often to be met with or not I do not 
know. 

Notes orb Customs . 

After the days of ceremonial uncleanness 
consequent upon the birth of a child are over, 
it is the custom amongst many women of the 
Sftdra caste in the Northern Sarkars to repair 
to the banks of a river, or to a tank or well. 
There they take a lump of mud, and the happy 
mother shapes it into something like the form 
of a frog ; she then places on its forehead the 
boftu (spot), and having adorned it with turmeric 
offers the naidmdyam. This done, she distri¬ 
butes to the friends who have accompanied her 
a number of small cakes, <fec., and then they 
return home. 

I have not been able to find out the reason 
of this ceremony. 


COBBESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of ike Indian Antiquary* 

See,—A s I was perusing the other day Hr. 
B. V. Tulin’s interesting account of Mahesvara, 
published at p. 347 of vol IV. of the Indian Anti- 
&*nh I toad that one of Malhirrao Holkar’s 
■te&tttss occurring in the second 

of the inscription transcribed from the tern- 
yfo of Ahalyabai was translated thus 


Worship of the Cobra. 

Whilst I was living in EHore Fort, in Septem¬ 
ber 187?', a largo crowd of people, chiefly m omen 
and children, came in, and visiting every v/L ite- 
ant hill poured upon each their offerings of milk, 
flowers, and fruit, to the intense delight f.f rJi 
the crows in the neighbourhood, who thereby 
had a feast which lasted them all the afrr:*»:ot>u. 
The day was called the Nagula Chdrrdhi — 
Chaturdhi, the fourth day of the eighth lunar 
month—and was said to be the day when Ya- 
suki, TakshffsA and the rest of the thousand na- 
gulu were born to Kasyapa-Brahma by Lis wife 
Kadrova. See the Shanda Parana . 

The other chief occasions when these ant¬ 
hills are resorted to are when people are afiiicted 
with ear-ache, or pains in the eye, and certain 
skin diseases. They visit the anthills, pour out 
milk, cold rice, fruit, &e. r and carry away part 
of the earth, which they apply to the trouble¬ 
some member, and if they afterwards call in a 
Brahman to repeat a mantra or two they feel 
sure the complaint will soon vanish. Many 
parents first cut their children’s hair near one 
of these hillocks, and offer the first-fruits of the 
hair to the serpents residing there. 

The Erihelavandlu. 

The Erikelavandlu women (see Ind. Ant . 
vol. iii. p. 151) are accustomed to honour 
their lords and masters with the dignified title 
of 4 cocks.’ 

The Yaddevandlu . 

The women of the Yaddevandlu section of 
the tank-digger caste only wear the glass brace¬ 
lets on the left arm, as in years gone by (ac¬ 
cording to their own account) a seller of these 
bracelets was one day persuading them to buy, 
and leaving the bracelets on their left arms went 
away, promising to return with a fresh supply 
for their right arms. As yet he has net re¬ 
appeared. 

16^ March, 1876. 


AND MISCELLANEA, 
ing an umbrella white as the skin of the snake.” 

I beg to propose another interpretation of the 
passage as follows:—■“ Having the expanded hood 
of a snake for his umbrella.” 

I dissolve the baliUvriki compound thus:— 
(Ttp. 6) atom 3W 

Kef erring the word'^HT to Dr. Benfoy’g Sans - 
Icrit-English Dictionary , I find that it also means 
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“a -r.dee’s expanded l.;rd;" and i.. *rt cf , 
this :i!'V!:;rjg the learned r :m;« ;>: be j 

reader io 67» . f*», !>*.■■ t\.k i-r id>o ! 

u^cv> r hv word in the same fcui-c in bk Nun ii to j 
the J/ ' t ** 3fJ‘&gra *doka 1, !:»** Lk j 

rWrr Tpm'r Hnre| r ~':f-T, | 
where, according to the celebrated commentator 
JugsuHLara, the word r.iay mean either the ludij 
of a snake or its hood, in support of which he quotes 
an authority from Vishnu Kota, which is this:— 

*?r*T: t K°renw s 

The interpretation which I proper above exact¬ 
ly corresponds to the popular tradition indis¬ 
solubly associated with Malharrao Holkur's name, 
and running thus :— 

Once upon a time as the shepherd-bov Malhari j 
was tending his flock of sheep, lie toll asleep 
at noon. A serpent seeing the future king of 
Malwa suffer from the scorching rays of the sun, 
immediately crawled out of its hole and expanded 
its hood over the face of the boy, thereby foresha¬ 
dowing his future greatness. 

The above tradition has also been referred to by 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, iu his Munobr of 
Centra? India , chapter YI., on the Holkar family. 

In the interpretation which Mr. Tullu puts 
upon the compound it is necessary to get the 
word 4 white’ from without. Besides, I am not sure 
that tho word iriY means 4 the skin of a snake.’ 

Allow me, as I conclude, to thank Mr, Tullu for 
the service he has rendered to the antiquities of 
Makesvara by visiting them personally and com¬ 
mitting to paper his remarks thereon, thereby 
attracting the attention of the antiquarian to the 
famous city of the great Sahasrarjuna iu times of 
yore, and of the venerable Ahalyubai in modern 
times ! 

April 13th, 1876 . B * 

BUDDHIST MANUSCRIPTS IN CEYLON. 

The Ceylon Government has just published are- 
port by the Chief Translator, Louis de Zoyza Mud- 
li&r, on four official visits paid by him to the temple 
libraries in Ceylon for the purpose of estimating 
the value of the literary treasures of the island. The 
Mudli&r, though a Christian, met on the whole 
with a very favourable reception from the heads 
of the various Buddhist monasteries, though we 
regret t hat in three or four instances he appears 
to have been reoeived with a good deal of mistrust, 
the monks evidently suspecting .Government of 
some design upon their, collections. Thus at 
Galkanda monastery, the librarian, an exceedingly 
learned Buddhist priest, “politely refused” to 
allow the Mudli&r to inspect the books under his 
charge, on the plea (which, however, appeals to 
be a just one) that he had already famished 


Government with a complete cat.«k.-gu. vf th.* 
library. At two important inoru-ur:*.* hsi.-iv:: :*•» 
possess wealthy libraries only a h.-w *ji b-j., it 

were produced, and the Go*.erurnen 1 rcrre.*> n re¬ 
tire was informed tlint there were irr, oik r*. 

On the other hand, at Mulgirigal tciujke, !s\jm 
which Tumour obtained Lis tamoa-. MS. of thv* 
commentary on the 3Ithnmu^j, the prior 11 n ehurir" 
“was exceedingly civil and frank, ai:J >v'r:uM 
highly to'appreciate the object of Gowmiro.?iS in 
wishing to preserve the manuscripts of Oyion.” 

At a temple'near Tangallc the librarian only 
produced all his books, but helped the M ■ idh.tr i<> 
piake a catalogue of them. At tho llidi Yihura, or 
“ Silver Abbey,” the manuscripts, home of which 
were of extraordinary beauty, were preserved in a 
large box curiously painted and Kt with prciic/us 
stones, and from the depths of this box the monks 
produced “ with some pride*’ a copy of the first 
volume of Professor Childers’s “Pali Dictionary’*: 
At Madawela it turned out that a once magnifi¬ 
cent library had been destroyed by the British 
troops in the Kandyan rebellion of 1818. At 
Tissawa the monk ruefully exhibited “ a heap of 
fragments of books, of which nothing could be 
made, said to have been destroyed by the white 
ants*” It is reassuring to hear that they also 
possessed “ a good collection of valuable manu¬ 
scripts.” Mr. de Zoyza—who, it must be remem¬ 
bered, is a Sinhalese, though, like many of his 
countrymen, bearing a European name—appears to 
have carried out the task entrusted to him with 
tact and energy, and his’ report is interesting 
reading. The results of his mission are not in¬ 
considerable. Some seventy or eighty rare or 
unknown MSS. were examined, many of which 
are likely to be of much historical and philological 
value. Probably the greatest “trouvaille” is a 
copy of a Sinhalese gloss on the Dluxmmapetd^ 
which, with the exception of the rook inscription 
at Mahinfcale, is. now the oldest known specimen 
of Sinhalese prose. It is to be hoped that the 
Ceylon Government will order the publication of 
this unique work, which, apart from its litemry 
value, may be expected to throw much light on 
the growth and history of the Bimfeales© language. 
InddentaHy he gives some interesting srebaeolo- 
jneai notes, and he describes his discovery of 
Beveml rook inscriptions, one of which has enabled 
him to correct an error of thirteen years to Tur¬ 
nout's « CtroHoiW cf theUier Kingc. 

—PaUMMGweto- _ 

D* 02T THE 

C2YL0N INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ttofollow»g i.tt>* t«i i ofDr. Qoldschxmdt’s 

Bepert on the Insorifiims m the Horth-Centraf 
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Province. Dr. Goldschmidt’s services have been 
for two years, and he has as yet only exa- 
miiV.1 the inscriptions in a single district of 
Cry Ion. 

4 * In giving a general • report of ray work on 
Ceylon inscriptions daring the last six months, I 
cannot attempt vet to connect the data to be 
derived from them into an historical account. 

•* A comparatively small portion of the inscrip¬ 
tions ha,' come down to ns in perfect preservation, 
the great majority of them being more or less 
considerably damaged, partly from natural causes, 
partly by wilful destruction, the nativts supposing 
the ancient Simhalese letters, which by a curious 
misnomer they invariably style * Nagara,’ to indi¬ 
cate some hidden treasure; thus, atMandagala 
(thirteen miles from Anurfidhapura, in the jungle 
near the Kurunsegala road), a long inscription 
was, for this reason only, completely destroyed 
some twenty years ago. 

u My collection now contains eighty-three copies, 
comprising about one-half of all the inscriptions 
to be found in the North-Central Province, among 
which there are three in Tamil, and these not 
very ancient ones, ^he remainder being Sinhalese 
of various ages. 

“ No inscription of. the pre-Buddhistic period 
having been discovered, we may infer from this 
fact that the custom, and perhaps even the art, 
of writing was unknown to the Sinhalese as late 
as the reign of Dev&nampiya Tisso; from that 
time to the present day Simhalese has always 
been written in the same alphabet, made known 
tons in its original shape by J. Prinsep, the 
decipherer of King Asoka’s inscriptions, but so 
changed in the coarse of nearly 2,100 years as 
to exhibit hardly any trace of resemblance be¬ 
tween the ancient characters‘and the letters now 
in use. 

“ By finding out the links between the old 
Indian alphabet and the modem Simhalese, I was 
enabled after a short time to decipher inscrip¬ 
tions of all ages. 

ff The general squarish or angular character of 
the old letters is maintained as far down as to 
the third oenfcmy a.d., while in the beginning of 
the eighth century we already meet with an alpha¬ 
bet similar to the rounded modem Simhalese in 
its whole aspect. It is in the intermediate time 
that Simhalese and P&li literature seems to have 
flourished moat; this circumstance accounts for 
the rapid change of the letters, as well as for the 
great development we find the language to have 
undergo©* wmultaneonsly. 

As far the placet where inscriptions are found, 
the Fil&w rank foremost. The most ancient 
andawyn nmerous pwt&mof them is seen in 


caves, with no more contents, generally, than the 
dedication by some king or private person of the 
cave to the priesthood. 

“ There are nine such caves at Mihintale, two 
at Wessagiri near Anuradhapura, four near the 
village Nettukanda (eighteen miles from Mihin- 
tale, in the jungle towards Trinkamali), and 
some at several other places I have visited. 

“ The inscriptions at Wessagiri refer to the dona¬ 
tion of two caves by the wife and son, respectively, 
of the Brahman Halikada, who seems to be the 
identical Br&hman mentioned in the Mah&van&o 
as one of the ambassadors sent by King Dev4- 
nampiya Tisso to King Dharmfisoka. These, 
together with many other cave-inscriptions in 
which Brahmans appear as donors, furnish us 
with the interesting fact that originally the Brfih- 
man caste must have been a powerful and zealous 
member of the Buddhist community of Ceylon, 
while later every trace of them is lost among the 
Simhalese. Short though they are, and generally 
devoid of historical interest, these inscriptions are 
highly valuable as being the oldest specimens of 
the Simhalese language ; and by comparing them 
with the contemporary languages of India, known 
to us by the inscriptions of King Asoka, as well as 
with the other Aryan dialects, we obtain the first 
foundation for a history of the Siihhalese language 
and an explanation of its grammar. 

“ There is another large class of inscriptions 
engraved on huge rocks, generally in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of ancient Vihdras, to which parti¬ 
cularly my above remark about wilful destruction 
of the old letters applies. They also mostly refer 
to donations to the priesthood, supply of the four 
requisites (pratyayas), construction of a Vihdra, 
Okaityas, &c., the relationship of the donor being 
’often mentioned. King Gajabfihu (113-125 a.u.), 
to whom I have reason for ascribing the numerous 
inscriptions I have found bearing the name of 
G&mini Abhaya (while King Dushtagfimini, who 
is known to have styled himself GAmini Abhaya, 
must have used a more ancient form of the alpha¬ 
bet), tells ns, as far as I have made out, nothing 
of his wars in India. One inscription found on 
the Bnwanwasli Dfigoba at Anur&dhapura, and 
containing the full name of the king (‘ Gayabahu 
Gfimini Abhaya’), refers to Vihdras constructed 
for the Dakshina and Abhaya divisions of the 
priesthood. The names of several tanks are 
given in another inscription of the same king, 
engraved on an enormous rock at the entrance to 
the Vihdra, Mibintale, and covering a space of 
2? X I4 f 6"; but this is unfortunately defaced un 
too many places to admit of an explanation of the 
contents. The successor of King GwjabAhu,* Mai- 
laka Nfiga, states on the rock of Mahfi Katm&la 
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(three miles from Anur.idhu.para, towards Kura- j 
megala) that he supported the priesthood with j 
rice-gruel (y&u) and boiled rice ( lata ). There 
are inscriptions belonging to King Bativa Tisso, 
probably the second of this name, at Galgirikanda 
(eight miles from Madawachbiya, nerr the road to ! 
Jaifna), to Sirinaga at Anuradkapura, and to | 
others, written in the same characters. j 

“ I have met with no inscription of the most 
famous king of the earlier centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, Sri Sahgabo I.; but his murderer and 
successor, Meghavarna (Golu) Abhaya, has left; 
us an inscription on a rock at Dubelgalpansala 
(about three miles from the road to Trinkamali, j 
eleven miles from Mihintale), and the minister 
of king Mahasena, son of Goth&bhaya, also called 
Meghavarna Abhaya, appears in a long but defaced j 
inscription on the Ruwanwseli Dugoba, Anura- 
dhapura. Then follows a long period, inscriptions 
of which I have not seen as yet, before we meet 
with the name of Sri Sahgabo III. on several 
stones. A long inscription of his at Mihintale, 
written on fourteen broken slabs of stone, refers, 
as far as it is preserved, to several weights of 
gold, the use of which I have not been able to 
make out. A stone pillar at Anur&dhapura con¬ 
tains an edict of this king about fishing in Abba- 
yawaswa; another one, found at Mab&kalattaewa 
(six miles from Anuradkapura, on the road to 
Galkulam), grants freedom from taxation to the 
place where the king had built a nunnery in honour 
of his mother; a fourth one was lately found at 
Gomkollaewa near Madawachhiya. 

u The four last-mentioned inscriptions are dated, 
giving the year of the king’s reign and the day 
of the lunar month. It is a matter of surprise 
to find, in the inscription at Anur&dhapura, the 
king reigning in his nineteenth year, while, 
according to the MaJidvanso, the time of Sri 
Sahghabodhi III.’s reign did not exceed sixteen 
years (702-718 a.d.). The Ml date of this inscrip¬ 
tion is the thirteenth day of the lunar month 
Msendindina (March), in the nineteenth year; 
the date of the inscription at Mihintale, the full 
day of the lunar month Hihila (£.©• the ‘cold’ 
month, November), in the twelfth year; the date 
of the inscription at Mahakalattsawa, the tenth 
day of the lunar month Nawaya (February), in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Sri Sahgabo. 
The date of the inscription at Gomkollaewa, which 
is much defaced, I am non able to make out, except 
that it was written on a <poya> or full-moon day. 

** Resides these, I have copied a great number 
of other stone-pillar inscriptions of the same and 
later periods. Often we meet with such pillars 
having a crow and a dog engraved on one side. 
This, according to the interpretation of the natives, 


means a curse, viz., whoever shah violate this 
property of the priesthood shud be p;n;:>hcd by 
being re-born in the low condition of ouo <;i' thc-.-e 
animals; often the same pillar* .-how abo the 
signs of the sun, a half-moon, a print's fan. 

“As the inscriptions laic.-t in date copied hy 
me, I have to mention one long one of King 
Nissanka Mullu, the same king wW-;o three in¬ 
scriptions at Pollanaruwa have been pubhshed 
in the Journal nf Jtoyal Asiatic Saeh ty i April 
1874), found on the RawunwaEsli Dagoha at Anu- 
ritdhapura, and one inscription of Lag Vijayaaing- 
nkit, general to King Sal a mo van of the Okaka 
branch, husband to the (famous) queen LilavatS, 
written in the third year of the king’s reign, 
according to which the general had built near 
Abhuvawsewa (now generally called by its Tamil 
name, Bass&vakkulam) a golden palace {nnoan- 
pdya), which word perhaps may only imply a 
palace called so after the Ruwanwmli D&goba for 
the use of the priesthood, and furnished them 
with the fonr pray at y as. The alphabet in which 
these last-named inscriptions arc written is in 
many letters already almost identical with the 
modern Simhaleae alphabet. 

“I have examined and copied until now the 
inscriptions at Anuradkapura, at Mihintale, in the 
jungle in the direction of Trinkamali, Puttal&m, 
Kurunsegala, near Madawachhiya on the Central 
road, and at a few other places. 

“ Of the ancient and famous D&gobas at Anur&- 
dhapura, only the Euwanwasli D&goba (the MaM- 
thOpo of the Mahdvamo) exhibits a considerable 
number of inscribed stones, most of which I have 
mentioned above ; the Thfipar&mo has two short 
old inscriptions without special interest. The 
Abhayagiri D&goba contains one of the longest 
inscriptions in the island (written about the tenth 
century), which is, however, so much defaced that 
little of its contents can be guessed. The other 
Dagobas, the Marichavafcti, the Jafcavanir&no 
D&goba, have not yet been cleared. I have not 
seen as yet, in the inscriptions found ne^r the 
i ancient fcanks^any notice concerning the means by 
which they were constructed. 

“As the history of the Simhaleae kings is 
comparatively well known 'from the chronicles, 
and statements about the culture and the develop¬ 
ment of the people am rarely met with in the 
Orient, either in historical books or in inscriptions, 
the chief result to be derived from a compilation 
of the Simhaleae inscriptions will be a Enguistio 
one, as we shall have the mm advantage of 
tracing out fwmi tl» oonrinued his¬ 

tory of the SimhaJese language. Sinhalese is 
now proved to be a thorough Aryan dialect, having 
its nearest rriarions in some of the dialects used 
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in King Asoka’s inscriptions, as well as in the 
Maharashtri Prakrit of the Indian middle age, 
while it differs from Pali in very essential points; 
many of the difficulties of Singhalese grammar 
can already be explained by the help of the ancient 
inscriptions. 

“For the reproduction of inscriptions I have 
applied paper copies (squeezes) wherever it was 
possible, but a great number of the inscribed 
stones, rough, worn out, and defaced, do not admit 
of this; in many cases the restoration of the old 
letters is left to conjecture. 

“P. GoiDSCHinDT. 

“ Anuradhapura, Sept. 2,1875.” 

(From The Academy , Nov. 20, 1875.) 

THE TEST OF TABABI. 

Mr. H. W. Freeland, of Chichester, has forward' 
ed to us the enclosed letter for publication. Mr. 
Freeland will be happy to receive and transmit 
to the proper quarter any contributions which 
the friends of Oriental literature may he willing 
to make:— 

Leyden, November 2, 1875. 

“Peak Sib,—A llow me to give you some more 
particulars about a great literary undertaking at 
which I just hinted during yonr visit to onr 
town: the publication of the large original Chro¬ 
nology of Tabari , the greatest historical work of 
the Arabic literature. The labour being too 
great -for a single person, ic has been divided 
between several scholars, under the superinten¬ 
dence of my friend and colleague, Professor de 
Goeje. Dr. Barth, of Berlin, will give the intro¬ 
duction and the Biblical history; Professor Nol- 
deke, of Sfcrassburg, the S&ssanides; Professor 
Loth, of Leipzig, the Prophet and the four first 
Khalifa; Dr. Muller and Dr. Grfcnert, of Berlin, 
and Professor Thorbecke, of Heidelberg, the 
Omaiyades; Professor de Goeje himself the Abba- 
sides. ‘ It will be,’ as Professor Sprenger writes, 

* the task of this age to publish a critical edition 
of Tabari’s history, just as well as to explore the 
interior of Africa and the Polar regions.’ In 
comparison with the two last-named undertakings 
the expenses of the first will be small. But 
expenses there will be—not for the printing, 
Messrs. Brill of this town being quite ready to 
do that at their own risk, bnt for the copying of 
those MSS. which are inaccessible to the editors. 
In Constantinople those parts have been copied 
already which are ^ not to be found in Western 
Europe, with the exception of a fragment, which' 
will still cost 421. In the British Museum one 
part has been copied, and another collated. Mr. 
da Goeje has been aide to defray those ftx pfmfl Aff 


by a donation, of 2101, from Professor Stiihelin, 
of Basle, and by a subsidy of 1251. from onr 
Government. What remains is to obtain a copy 
of the other MSS. in Constantinople and the 
British Museum, which are to be collated with 
those we have, and a copy of a complete MS. which 
exists in Medina. Mr. de Goeje cannot state 
precisely the sum he wants for all that, but it 
certainly-will be more than what has been already 
expended. The money is hard to find, and it 
would be a pity if the splendid undertaking mis¬ 
carried through a merely pecuniary hindrance. 
Perhaps you and your friends in England will be 
disposed to lend a hand towards its realization. 
English gentlemen have shown very often that to 
large fortunes they join the love of science and 
the will to promote it; so I come to yon as a beg¬ 
gar, the more confidently as I have no personal 
interest in the matter, my time being wholly 
taken up by quite another work. Believe me, dear 
Sir, yours very truly, R. Dozy.”— The Academy . 

CUSTOM AMONG THE LAMAS OF THIBET. 

The following strange custom of the Lamas of 
Tibet is related in the Report of the Yarkand 
Mission. At the yearly festival held at Joh, the 
bones of defunct Lamas, brought from all quarters, 
are boiled in a huge cauldron. On this occasion 
two or three aged Lamas always sacrifice them¬ 
selves by jumping into tb* boiling liquor, and be¬ 
come converted into soup which is called sholatAr- 
shan. At the conclusion of the festival, this soup 
is distributed amongst the attendant Lamas, who 
fill it into copper vessels covered with red cloth: 
these copper vessels are called lonkha , and are 
carried about the person, suspended on one side 
from the girdle. When all these Lamas disperse 
and return to their own homes, they distribute 
their store of sholcmdrshan to the other Lamas, 
who receive it in little copper vessels the size of a 
thimble, and similar in shape to the lonkha. They 
are always worn slung at the waist from the girdle; 
.and when he eats, the Lama first dips a wood pen¬ 
cil into the little copper bottle, and passes it across 
his tongue. 

THE SNAKES. 

The Heaven is yonr Father, and the Earth is your 
Mother, 

Soma your brother, Aditi your sister, O ser¬ 
pents ! 

Unseen hut all-seeing, remain in your holes, and 
hiding 

Enjoy and amuse yourselves there in your 
fashion. 

Big-Veda, H. 5. 12.* 


* From Ba&rlaa’i Land of the TcrinMjns, by J. D. B. Gribbk, M.O.S. 
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REMARKS ON THE SIKSHAS. 

BT DR. P. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 

{Concluded /romp. 144.) 


I NOW proceed to give a short account of the 
Siksha treatises which I have been able to 
collect up to the present. Owing to the imper¬ 
fect condition of my MSS., this account will 
not in every case be as accurate or complete as 
I could wish it to be. I nevertheless venture 
to hope that it will not be considered entirely 
useless or Void of interest. 

1. The AmoghInaxdini &iksh 2 belongs to 
the Mddfojandina, &dkM of the Yajurveda. My 
MS. of this work contains 57 slokas, which, so 
far as I can make out from the very incorrect 
text, treat of the pronunciation of certain letters. 
The treatise begins :— 

ftaT f^i^i f^r^r i 

ePffajjcT II \ II 

HpafreFrer u ^ u 

q i Mqifcfc n ^ qt q ' rtmtfNfq g w ft i 


hot *ptNh ii ^ it 


and it ends :— 


11 c vs U 

The Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta 
possesses a work entitled AmogMnandini &ik~ 
$hd, which contains only 17 slokas, all of which 
are found in my own copy. Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra (Notices of Sanskrit MSS . No. L p. 
72) mentions another work which bears the 
-same title, but contains 120 slokas. 

2. The Apisali SikshI treats of the classi¬ 
fication and pronunciation (stMna and pra- 
yabnou ) of the letters of the alphabet. It is 
written in prose, but ends with three slokas 
which give a resume of the preceding prose 
portion. My MS. contains 44 lines each of 
about 42 aksharas.—A very large portion of 
this Siksha is quoted by Hemachandra in the 
commentary cm his Sfifcra 


* Bee ateo JmendrabuddH’s 
on Pi I, 1, 9, where the ApitaU 0ik$h& has likewise 
'been use of.—Patsajali, in Tm commen t on the 

V&rfc&fca (mtfee wati* 

m wt I 



( m i qrr fi : mt 

qPT ), and its contents arc given in the 

Sckshddhydya of the Bharatabhu&hya mentioned 
above. 5 * 

2. The Abakya-Sxksha treats chiefly of the 
peculiar accentuation of Vedic passages met 
with in the Talttinya A r any aha: it professes 
to have been based on nine other Sikshfls. It 
begins :— 


TO (?) 


ftfavrrfH 5 fufr ftwepni 
anftHwrptrufw ffcw m aa $1 

flWHlRicl JRTsq* If 

^ f 1 

ik *r 

and it ends :— 

g? pHFT H5vo* WWfclkS 

sr^I 5 % Rlf*r T^rprl 

3TR^T qfef jSTHH (?) 

This Sikshi is accompanied by an anonymous 
commentary. Both the text and the commen¬ 
tary fill in my MS. 60 pages, each of which 
contains 9 lines with about 35 akshanus in each 
line. * 

4, The Kbsata-SikbhI belongs to the Md- 
dhyandma of the Yejvrvai*. It treats, like 

the PraUjnMtta 9-27, of ihepronnnciafcmn of the 
letters (to he proaotuvced as e -S- fT - 

ft), ? (to be pronoanoad as h s .g- #5T-^w), 
sj; (tobepronoanesdas ik, *.g. gm*V»«(nrd- 
Sf), Annsrira, the doubling of cxosanante, the 


WIBf f ) to <P®*» * ShM wUoli may tin 

rawntilnrl the i frf fa ff, f1 « w MM the rolw girsn by 
him rimti hast bs*» hour <*• Aiharvavtdm- 

prtmkhtBX** (nf w#lf IttfQSW:- 
wnr^.1 ajbwt i»i# si i wOTt n \). 
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pronunciation of (to be pronounced as e.g. 
*&x = sfcr), and the somewhat; prolonged pro¬ 
nunciation of short vowels. Altogether this 
treatise contains nine sutras called Mddhjan - 
duiiyaveda^aribhdshdnhasutrani, which are ac¬ 
companied by a full commentary and the 
contents of which are repeated in six karikas. 
The following are the two first sutras and the 
first karika:— 

w \ u 

e.g. |PIf : I ?SPtf?r: 1 l! 

sRift«3«w *r*r II ^ II 

e.g. SPTFJP*: I I # II 

qrarr^r ^ntfr (1) i 
*p (1) ll \ nt 

My MS. begins :— 

=raT 'nt»TF*r|^cnrJT s \ 

11 


and it ends:— 



ssreftrar wm ll 


The Calcutta MS., however, which I have 
compared, ends as follows:— 

fr*r otihtRt i fRr *fcfpr- 

wrn i. 

It thereupon repeats the nine sutras, and 
concludeswith the words fffr r^ F ^l 
flTl% *RlWlftr, ascribing thereby the nine sfttras to 
Kafcyayana, and only the commentary and the 
six kSrikls to Kesava. 

5. The ChIbaiakiya-siksea or Ghdrdyani 
Mahdsikskd, or, as it is several times called in 
the body of the work, the CMrdyartiyakmi, con¬ 
sists of 10 adhy&yas with 335 ilokas, if my 
calculation be correct. The expression 


i which. occurs in the second adhyaya 

J shows that this treatise professes to have been 
composed byCharayani. It quotes Vasish- 
tha and Sanatknmara,$ and its contents are* 
as follows:— 

Adhyaya I, 64 slokas: On the classification 
and pronunciation of the letters. 

A. II, 57 si. : On the combination of letters. 
A. Ill, 37 si. : On the combination of words; 
ends:— 

Ccerpri fafsp te sp^rnrpmnrr t 

3U tot* 11 

A. IV, 28 si.: On the study and recitation 
of the Veda. 

A. V, 18 sL : On the different Svaritas, &c, 
A. VI* 19 si.: On Virama, the Matras, and 
Vivrittis (containing an enumeration of metres 
used in classical Sanskrit: Vasantatilaka, Ma- 
lini, Mandakranta, &c.). 

A. VII, 8 si.: On the Vrittis (druta, &c.). 

A. VIH, 46 si, : On the Pindas, Syara- 
bhakti, and Eanga. 

A. IX, 18 si., and A. X, 40 si.: On Krama* 
&c. 

The MS. which I have used was procured by 
Dr, Buhler in Kashmir; it begins :— 

aft OTPTFT I 

"N 

arr 

>rsTftrerr i 

ftfnrcr Prsi arrf*i^rpcnr ll 
fylfot % wf m TO 1 i 

and it ends:— 4 



snwsj kjj 
flrat 


ffoFgpRT fedfrfr i 

f^r fercrlro n 



TO: WTOC^fcl 
f aror ii 


t Instead of gj a Calcutta MS. which I have compared 

reads everywhere W .—I am enabled to state on the best 
authority that all the rules laid down in the Ke&wa-HksM 
we strictly observed by the followers of the MddTiymoUm 
MM. 

% Adhyiya m, 2 
WFtHtfWsl 

wfcHEcftfr tn s <rei^ : g rafrttHi : i 





STOfe ft PmN : |J 

=ttRt£ (!) gfiwr arfcr ff^rwi^r ^j?m.l 
'rf^srofar ll 




sfliEwiwr: wrfwiMl tot: (1) II 


RT JTPTt 5?W >Tlra?r: I 


qn%OT^W[fqPREir: (!) SfrTWTI: II 
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W5FT> qf^ftfcRrr- II 

4'*.'oPT f SfrNTprr f I 

^ i ftw^ Nr tr(!) 5irea~ ll 

3THFHT f3T H7RT H W^T I 
*Tc^aT 3 ^rf II 

*r t T3% i%5r *r*r ^rwFRf|3pr I 
appn^ gsq% % ? W§T#fr H rr^ra-ll 
miWiqRiyMi swssrpr II 

6. The NIradi Siksha has been described by 
Professor Haug, l. c. p. 57, and by Dr. Burnell, 
Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit MSS., p. 42. 
It belongs to the literature of the Sdmaveda . 
It consists of two prapafchakas, each of which 
is divided into 8 chapters. At the end of my 
MS. the number of slokas is stated to be 240, 
which will be found to be fairly correct when 
one counts the prose portions which occur in the 
3rd chapter of the first prapathaka in the way 
native writers do. The authorities quoted are :— 
Harada, Kasyapa, Tumburu, Somasarman, Va¬ 
sia htha, and the old (?) Audavraji (Prachmau- 
davraji). 

I do not think that there is anything to prove 
the existence of two different recensions of this 
Siksha. All that appears from Dr. Burnell's 
description of the work is that in his MS. the 
first chapter of the second prapathaka is omit¬ 
ted. The end of the first prapathaka shows 
that the second prapathaka must commence with 
the verse with which Prof. Hang’s and my own 
MS. make it commence, and which my MS. 
gives correctly thus:— 

WK H? sPTcT | 

•T ^TrT 3TT3T: H 11 

I have not been able yet to procure a copy of 
Sobhakara r s Ndradiyasdcsiid-V'ivarancL, although 
several MSS. of it seem to be in existence. That 
it cannot be a very modem work would appear 
from the fact that a Ndracttyasikshdvivarana- 
fiM is quoted already in the Bharatabhashya 
(p. 165 of my MS.). 

7. The PIn inita-siesea has been edited by 

Professor Weber. I have procured a very 
modern and worthless anonymous commentary 
of the so-called Yajus version of this $3t- 
sha, entitled fkfahd-patijikd, which commences 
thus:— ,l .. 


tr ftvwHr i 

*r%? *rr u \ n 

Rrar afticrr wnwTRt fwr»n«rc^ii^ii 

Verses t. and 15-22 the author lias left unex- 
plained; the authorities he quotes areAnda- 
vraji (to judge from the quotations, author oi 
a Siksha), N&rada (the Ndradt isikshd), Panini t 
a Prdtisakhya, the Bhdahyakdra (Patacjali). 
!Manu, a Vish^pumruistkasihasranduiabJidshtjif , 
Vyasa, the tiabdakau&tubha, the Sabdendti*?- 
khara, baunaka, Sridhara, and Suyajna. 

8. The BfiCARADvliA-siKSiil, which belongs 
to the Taittinya-ved’ 2 , differs altogether from 
the Sikshas described above. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the classification and pro¬ 
nunciation of the letters, nor with the manner 
of reciting or accentuating the Vedic texts, but, 
like the Siddhdnta -eikshd, it lays down empi¬ 
rical rules by which to distinguish, and to employ 
in their proper places, words of similar sound 
or form. It teaches, e.g., where to read 
and where ffsHT, where and where 

3TTf?r and srcjfir, m*i q%, areriq^ and 
and firgqr and 

f^rand^rf^, Ac. The o^eet 

of this, as well as of the SiddMnia-ukshd, ap¬ 
pears to be no other than to keep the text uf 
the Taiitiriya-sanihi td free from wrong weld¬ 
ings. 

The number of slokas contained in this Siksha 
is stated in my MS. to be 133 j the text is 
accompanied by an anonymous commentary 
which together with the text fills 252 pages, 
each containing 8 lines of about 38 aksitom*. 

My MB* begins :— 

* qprqupf r • 

^ fisret *r- 

mtmsfuPm wfonii 

[ MS - sv >3 e. 

[nk efpwst]! 

fSCK*C *RW8ft?Rpf wPi l 

! [MS. WR» }W3PT wWl«o 
! vtfii l Wf CMS. ii# l.g^r- 
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and it ends:— 

% *ir#r i 

Tf ajcinfr uc *rar u W 11 


9. The Manduki Siksha has been described 

by Professor Hang, loc. ciL p. 55, and by Pro¬ 
fessor Weber in the appendix to his essay on 
the PraUjtidsntra, p. 106. It forms part of 
the literature connected with the Atharwoeda. 
It contains 16 chapters with altogether 184 
/erses, and cites, besides Manduka ffff 

Kasytipa. 

10. The Madhyaxdiki Siksha contains 25 
verses. V. 1-14 lay down the same rules which 
are given in the Kesava-siksM , and the re¬ 
maining verses treat of the pronunciation of 
Yisarga and the motions of the fingers which 
are to accompany its pronunciation. 

My MS. begins:— 

spy rtejt *n«i^Fr*Tu *urr i 

-ufttcut [ MS -°pr°] ^ I % 


*frerll\li 


and it ends :■ 


efrw (! )if 

3 rflr srct 3 > 5i n'(l)^l'flcf R^ruuii 4^11 


11. The Yajnavilkya, or Kaiyayana-Sik- 
?ha. Of this work Ijaossess three different MSS., 
of which two generally agree with each other, 
while the third appears to contain a somewhat 
different recension of the text. In the last the 
work is described as Ydjnavalkyoktd Slkshd, 
while in the first it is called Ydjnavalhjmimcldtd 
JRrihach chhikshd, and in the second, which is 
slightly defective, • Kdtydyana-siksM. Both as 
regards its contents and the number of slokas, 
this treatise 1 esembles the Manduki more than 
Any other Siksha. Yiijnavalkya himself is cited 
at the beginning, and other authorities quoted 
are Somasarman and 6 Saunaka and others/ 

The MS. of the Ydj>iavalIcy<i-£ikshd begins:— 


ii 

vm **tr*tc ^ 11 


That of the Brihadydjnavalkya-silcslbd :— 

. .. WRH4 V |l 


That of the Katy&yana-sikshd • 

OTU: i 

11 

12. The Lomas! SikshI or Lomasinyd , as it 
is also called in my MS., appears to belong to the 
Sdmaveda. It is said to have been composed 
by Gargaeharya. and it cites Tumbura 
( fFgXP T ’Iff ^ consists of 8 khandas with 

altogether about 80 verses. The incorrect state 
of my MS. prevents me from giving an accurate 
account of the contents of this treatise, but T 
may state that it treats in the usual fashion of 
the Matras, the doubling of consonants, Kampa, 
Ranga, Svarabhakti, &c. It refers distinctly to 
the Samani, SamagAs, and Archika. 

My MS. begins :— 

aft ^PTRPTT UjfNrPUT f^Tp?TcTR[ 1 


UTPrvrprt ?r«n^t ^n^nf il\n 
?ur <(hf cptt isuMef u mw* I 



and it ends :— 


shut? frurw i 

<7* wru mru3u r^Njt ii 

13. The Vasishtha-Siksha.—O f this treatise 
I have not been able to procure more than a 
few slokas, which together with an anonymous 
commentary fill 7 pages each containing 8 lines 
with about 30 aksharas in each line, and which 
treat of the doubling of consonants and of 
Svarabhakti. 

My MS. begins:— 





^[ms. 

33TT?rr [MS. 

Tf HTSSR S5TS3T% <ir II 

wicw^eqic u 


14. The Vtasa-sikshI is the longest and 
certainly one of the most important and in 
several respects most interesting Sikshas which 
I have examined. I have stated already above 
that it so closely follows the Taibtiriya-pr&tUd - 
khya, as to be little less than a metrical version 
of the latter, and I trust that my statement will 
he borne out by the following short description 
•of its contents. To facilitate a comparison 
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with the Taittiriya-prutisukhya, I have cited, 
after the several verses quoted below, the rules 
of the Prdtisdkhya on which they appear to have 
been based. 

The first chapter of this Siksha treats of 
Samjnas, or technical terms, and begins as 
follows:— 

Mfarp? ?it 

ssff*rsf<fcr I 

Rrart ^fci+K u M^. 


*rp?qraqr: i 

WIM4*fiqpf VITOR ^RRtR-; |l \\ II 

(I, 4S-49.J 

A large portion, of this first chapter treats of 
Pragrahas, and the mles 'which are giren on 
this subject agree entirely with those contained 
in chapter IV. of the Taittiriya-priil isdkhja ; 
the introductory verse reads thus:— 

STT ^ W STOtt ^ %;! 
rere %tkt ? ii 


gfpra- n \ u 

apq *q<af^irr*r cnrtnrwr **r I 
JPRoj iR?vrfiT itgqi ngs q*TT ll \ II 

awrcr g to \\\\\ 

(I, 5-6.) 


STTf^FW: *gcTP ?rat : I 

q^TFT S<£|R<TT: II y II 
(1,7-9.) 



*qqrM w*r qrnrrar sft ^ i 

tlrimTfenfn: W: : IIMI 

(1,10-11J 27.) 


arw^r. 



ipkkh ^qrar^r Qi^^ 1 qt f^:iKU 

(1,12-14.) 


«R*N*gq®n^rc^:i 

g^q^q *tq<# qqTwrq: ii «II 

j g qqfe r ^qohq qq>w: qtfirfop l 
snraR ^ s 3mr«r qrcriferg^: spniwi 
qiT^qRqrw q^r^* qqiw <*k<htH:I 
qq^qrrq: wrrv^T 

(1,16-21.) 


q?<»r qr^qir^5T#T^r5rqr ! KL 22 > 25 -) 

Pl^TT 4.5 J 

?q^qf% Prqf^rcqt sfaqrrc^qrq’qrcqr: I 
*h* t r F^r^r^q^rfq^t u \\n 

(XXII, 6-8.) 


Cw: FTi ^q qr rq tfq^p wr jqt ! l 

:HqriT^ qq^RT:U VUt 


(IV, 1-6.) 

The first or Samjnd-prakaraTUi is followed by 
several chapters which treat of the relation 
to each other of the Pada and Samhitu-pathas 
and contain rules of Sandhi. These again are 
followed by the Svara-dharma-svarupa^raka- 
rana and the Svara-sccmhita-prakarana, on the 
accents and particularly the different Svsritas * 
and by the Svara-nydsci-prakarana, on the denota¬ 
tion of the accents by means of the fingers, which 
last chapter has nothing to correspond with it 
in the Pritisakhya. The following chapters 
treat of the doubling of consonants, and of aug¬ 
ments ; the first of them begins:— 

^q^f*rqif|fq sq^f sqssRRfi: t 

®sN , qgjN , lW wJ «qj§qfgti(xrv, 1-2.) 

Then follows a chapter on syllabication 
(TaitL-prdt. XXI.), called Anga-samhtid-praka- 
ranay with a full description of Svarabhakti. 
This again is followed by the StMna-prakctran<%y 
corresponding with Taiti.-prdL II, and this by 
the KdlanirnayarpraJcarana y on the Mafci&s, on 
efp^ and on the three Yrittis. The two follow¬ 
ing chapters, with which the treatise concludes, 
appear to he called Savarna (?) and Uchchira$a~ 
prakarana. 

The Vyasa-siksM appears to me to be a work 
of very great impcrteiK» for two reasons: firstly, 
because it shows to us, more dearly than this is 
done by any other Siksha, how ^iksMa are based 
on and have their origin in the Prat^&khya®; 
and, secondly, because, being older than the IW- 
bhdshyarafaa, it cannot but be of great value for 
the interpretation of the TaittirtyaprdtisdiMyc. 

The text of ibis Sikshl is accompanied in mj 
MS. by a foH comaneataty, called V<tfatei}aM. 
which begins thns^y 
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About the name of its author I am not cer¬ 
tain ; at the end of the first chapter we read 



?W!R; but at the 

end of the whole work— 


* 5 fr qa t ft r> r (!) sqwrererm ^Frgwri 

fT^nr ll 


sqwrw- 


wr 



The commentator quotes, besides other works, 
the Kdlanirnaya-sikshd , Aranya-sUcsM , Likshmi- 
lo&nta-silishd, the Sambhu (I)-sikshu, and Atreya- 
iikshd. The text and commentary fill -in my 
MS. no less than 258 pages with 8 lines on each 
page, each line containing about 35 aksharas. 

15. The SrKSHA-SAMUCHCHAYA contains about 
300 slokas, which are divided into 24 chapters 
with the following titles :-Svarahhaktiprakarana, 
Pviroshthya-p., Prayatna-p., Nakara-p., Naka- 
ranta-p., Anusvara-p., Anunasika-p., Matrakala- 
p., Ekasruti-p., Yarnanyatva-p., Kathaka-p., 
Dvirukti-pAp&rva -pSvaravishaya-pDviruk- 
M-p. (!), Yama-p., Krama-p., Jatfi-p., Ranga-p., 
Kampa-pSvarochcharana-p., Varnotpatti-p., 
UcLcMrana-p., Anga-p.—The treatise cites, so 
far as I can see from my very incorrect MS., 
Atreya, Narada, and Parasara, and its author 
has freely used the Puniu&ya-siJcsJiu . 

16. Tho Sarvasammata-sikshI gives in 134- 
slokas a very clear and intelligible resume of 
what is generally taught in the Sikshas. It 
treats of the doubling of consonants, Svarabhakti, 
Yivritti, the Yedapathakadoshah, the Matras, 
Ranga, of syllabication, of the accents, and es¬ 
pecially the different Svaritas, of the denotation 
of the accents by means of the fingers, of Kampa, 
&c. It begins:— 

fRTf JRFRJT l 

iihii 

and ends:— 


ft t 

The verses which describe the denotation of 
accents by means of the fingers are as 

fvdljWS t— _ . 


%rq'rf>icrs^r g Prf&rrsFr hwJ 
(!) 

3T.%rar arrgrofrfrffri^ f(^( ?) mfeiMt- 

It snNrrfr =r ^rfr sRTa' I 

f (1) ll 

ipj^ | ^it fETR: [| 

farar*? facm fwfaRii 



^%4M!-*i)>TTjpraT7 

^TRSTT?: clWirf^FTFR^-JT I 

fi towih rw> u 

* 

*rr,?JT reTj- 

ar^r qf 

<rf ^ ir^R^r^rftrlr 11 

The text of this Siksha is in my MS. accom¬ 
panied by an anonymous commentary .which, 
besides other authorities, quotes a work by the 
same author entitled Sikshd~chandrika. The 
commentary begins:— 

«irer i 

flrar it 

and it ends:— 


The text and commentary fill in my MS. 65 
pages, each containing 8 lines with about 38 
aksharas in each line. 

17. The SiddhInta-sxksh^ I have men- 
; tioned already when speaking of the BKa- 
radvdja^JesJid, and I have also stated the ob¬ 
ject for which it appears to have been com¬ 
posed. It belongs to the Trittinya-veda, and is 
the work of Srinivasa-dikshita. In my 
own MS. the end of this treatise is wanting, 
but according to Dr. Burnell's description the 
whole consists of 74 slokas. The text of 
this Siksha is accompanied by an anonymous 
commentary, according to which the author of 
the original had studied the nine Sikshas of 
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BhAradvaja, Vyasa, Panini (?), Sambhu, Kan- 
hala, Vfisishtha, Valmiki, HArita, and Baudha- 
yana, besides the Taittiriya-prdtisukhya with 
fclie TribhdsTiya-ratna and other works. The 
commentator on his part quotes the Bkdrad- 
vdja and the Sarvasamm'ita-sikshd , the Vaishiia- 
vdbhidhanalcosa, Qangesa, &e. 

The two first verses of this Siksha, together 
with the commentary on the second verse, are 
as follows:— 



’grafJrtf tow 
'sfrRwrr^n li \ u 

f^Rrr?rat \\\\\ 


fwfinFr- 


w%0 ^ TOT# 1 

31 fmft «fm wr- 

^ 3Wf mi 11 


The SikshAs or wofcks on Siksha which are 
mentioned in the above, bat copies of which I 
have not yet been able to procure, are— 

18. The Atreya-sikshd, 

19. The Andavraji-sikshd (?). 

20. The Kdlanirnayar-sllcshd ■ this is pro¬ 
bably the work quoted in the Tribhdshyaratna , 
XYIII. 1. 

21. The Ka uhala-sikshd. 

22. The Pa rasam - stihshd .. 

23. The Baiidhdtfa'MrsikM. 

24. The Lakshmikdnfar&ZkeJi d. 

25. The Vdl mik i-sikshd . 

26. The Sambhn-sikshd; I believe this to be 
the title of the so-called Rig-version of the 
Pdninitja-siJcsM. § The lines quoted in the com¬ 
mentary on the Vydsa-iikshd from the Sambhu- 
stfcskd are— 

*r: srrarflprisPcr ¥ nrcrrfa *tts<pU 

§ See the ej^ressMa^npra in t. 3 of the feg- n g mm 
of the Pd*. A, nod compare wjih it expeeawo m mfe 


27. The Sikskd-ckandrikd. 

28. * The Hunta-sikshd. 

Dr. Burnell (On ike Airtdra Grammar\ p. 46) 
enumerates besides— 

29. The Knits HA Siksha, 

30. The Gautamt Siksha, 

Prom the above short description of the 
Siksha-treatise3 which I have collected, it will 
appear that the term Siksha, or, as it is occa¬ 
sionally spelt in MSS. from the south of India, 
Siksha, is applicable to any work which treats 
of the classification and pronunciation of letters, 
and that in particular it denotes such works as 
profess to teach the correct pronunciation and 
recitation of the Yedie texts; lastly, the term 
Siksha has been applied, as it would seem to me, 
somewhat improperly, also to works composed 
for the purpose of keeping the Yedie texts free 
from incorrect readings. The 17 works de¬ 
scribed above may be classified thus:— 

A. Works which teach the classification and 
pronunciation of letters without special reference 
to the Yedie texts:—The Apisali Siksha, 

B. 1. Works which profess to lay down all 
the rules to be observed in the pronunciation 
and recitation of tho Yedie texts, 

(a) Without, so far as I can judge, reference to 
any particular Veda:—The Chdrdyardya-, 
Pdniniya-, M&%dulA- t Ydjnaualkya-, and 
VdsUhtha (?)-bikshds. 

(b) With particular reference to the Taitti- 
riya Veda :—The Vydnsilcshd, 

(c) With particular reference to the Sdma- 
vedit :—The Xdradi and Lumasi Sikshdt. 

(d) Professedly compilations:— Aikshfaamv- 
chchaya and Sarmsatnmata-iiksM. 

B. 2. Works which lay down particular rales 
to be observed m the pronunciation; and recita¬ 
tion of Yedie texts: 

(a) Works teacluag the peculiar pronuncia¬ 
tion of certain letters only, as adopted by 
the followers of the XddhyanAint Sdkhd of 
the Yajurrcdt* .-—The AmcyhinimlUt (?), 
Keiava-, and M&lkyandini Sikskds. 

(b) Works teaching the peculiar accentuation 
of Yedie passages In the TaitfiAya Am- 
nyaka jy—The Jt&nfa-tibfiA. 

C. Works Composed with the object of keep¬ 
ing the Yedie taxis free from wrong words:— 
The BMdrwehdjakwad 8iddk4*t*-&kskda, 

4 fSW # Wl the 

tthfak and ribw 1 ff3nd»fr • 
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Concerning the relation between the Pratisa- 
khyas and sacb Sikshas as are enumerated 
under B, which may be called the Sikshas K ar 
<£°XV v y m J views are, shortly expressed, as 
follows :— 

Much of what is taught in these Sikshas was 
taught before them in the Prdtndkhyas, but as 
the latter were found to contain many rules 
with which the reciter of the Vedic texts 
had no concern, manuals—such* as the &i/c- 


sMs are which are known to us—had to be 
composed which professed to give only the 
rules required for the correct recitation of the 
Vedas, and to give them in both an intelligible 
and an easily remembered form ; the composi¬ 
tion of such manuals became the more neces¬ 
sary when the recitation of the Vedic texts had 
become so artificial that it no longer was suffi¬ 
ciently accurately described by the compara¬ 
tively simple rules of the Prdtisdkhyas. || 


SRADDHA CEREMONIES AT GAYA. 
BY PROF. HOSIER WILLIAMS. 


'Hie city of Gayd is most picturesquely situ¬ 
ated on the river Phalgfi, about 60 miles south¬ 
west of Patna, near some isolated hills, or rather 
short ranges of hills, rising abruptly out of the 
plain. The town itself crowns two low ridges, 
whose sides, covered with the houses of its nar¬ 
row, tortuous streets, slope down to an interven¬ 
ing hollow occupied by the temple and sacred 
tank dedicated to the Sun. But the most sacred 
temple, and the great centre of attraction for 
all Hindus who wish to perform once in their 
lives a G&jk~srdddha for their forefathers, is the 
Vishnupada temple, situated on one of the ridges, 
and built of black stone, with a lofty dome and 
golden pinnacle. It contains the alleged foot¬ 
print of Vishnu in a large silver basin, under a 
silver canopy, 'aside an octagonal shrine. Pin - 
das and various kinds of offerings are placed 
by the pilgrims inside this basin round the 
footprint, and near it are open colonnades for the 
performance of the Srdddhas . About six miles 
from the city is the well-known place of pil¬ 
grimage called Bodh-Gayd , celebrated for a 
monastery and numerous temples, but chiefly 
for the ancient tower-like structure said by 
the natives to be more than 2200 years old, 
and originally a Buddhist monument. It 
has near it other alleged foofprints of Vishnu 
(probably once assigned to Buddha), under 
an open shrine. Behind the tower, on an ele¬ 
vated stone terrac e reached by a long flight 

H I cannot conclude these remarks without a word of 
t hanks to foe gentlemen whose kindness has enabled me 
to oolleet foe treatises described in the above. The Secre¬ 
cy of foe Asiatic Society at Calcutta has placed at any 
all foe gikflhd MSS. which belong to foe Society. 
^ E%«ndralll Mites, has, with his usual kindness, for- 
with, copies of the Amoghfoaudint, E&ty&yana, j 
•^Lomaa&kfo^ My friend Dr. Buhler has collected I 


of steps, is the sacred plpal tree under which, 
according to popular belief, the Buddha at¬ 
tained supreme knowledge. The tree ■ must be 
many centuries old, but a succession of trees 
is secured by planting a new one inside the de¬ 
caying stem of the old. In a chamber at the 
bottom of the tower-like Buddhist monument- 
now used as a temple—a substitute for the ori¬ 
ginal figure of Br-ddha (carried off by tbe Bur¬ 
mese about a hundred years ago) has been placed, 
for the sake of the Buddhist pilgrims who come 
to repeat prayers and meditate under the tree; 
and in the same place a lihga has been set up, 
to which the Hindus do pujd. When I visited 
the spot many persons were in the act of wor- 
shipping, and several members of the Burmese 
embassy, who had come to meet the Prince of 
Wales at Calcutta, were to be seen reverentially 
kneeling, praying and meditating under the 
sacred tree. 

Before describing the srdddhcLS at Gaya, I 
may state that I asked several pandits in 
different parts of India to give me the reasons 
for attaching special efficacy to the celebration 
of religious rites for ancestors in that locality. 
The only reply I received was that in the Gayd- 
mdhdtmya, and Gayd-srdddhapaddhati it is de¬ 
clared that a powerful demon (asurd), named 
Gaya, formerly resided there and tyrannised 
over the inhabitants. Vishnu took compas¬ 
sion on them, fought and killed the demon, and 

for me, on his travel? in Gnjar&t, Rajpntana, and Kashmir* 
besides foe SSiksh ^panjikS, no less than eight $iksh3s: foe 
Amoghftnandini, Apisali, Kesava, Ch&rSyagSya, NSradi, 
MSnddkl (3 copies), M&dhyandinl, and Y^n.t alkya. And 
to foe kin dne ss of Colonel MaJleson of Maisur I owe copies 
of tbe Aranya, Bh&radv&ja, Yfisishtha, Vy&sa, Sarvasam- 
znata, Siddbfinta-siksbSs, and of foe ^ikshi-samnchchaya, 
together with their commentaries. 
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left a print of liis foot (Vislmu-pada^ commonly 
called Bishanpada, ) on the spot where the fight 
occurred, ordaining that it should be ever after 
called Gaya and consecrated to him, and that 
any srdddha performed there for fathers, fore¬ 
fathers, and relatives should be peculiarly effica¬ 
cious in securing the immediate conveyance of 
tlieir souls to his own heaven, Vaikuntha. 

It is also stated in the Gtiya-mdhtUmya that the 
great Rama, hero of the Rdmdyana (himself 
an incarnation of Vishnu), and other heroes set 
the example of performing srdddhas to their 
fathers at Gaya. Brahma is also said to have 
performed an asvamedha there, and to have 
consecrated the whole locality by this act. The 
plain truth probably is that as the Indo-Aryans 
proceeded southwards, the Brahmans found it 
necessary to invent reasons for attaching sanctity 
and attracting pilgrims to other spots besides 
those already held sacred in the North-West. 

It was on this account that the MaMtmyas 
of various places were gradually written and 
inserted in the Puranas. Some of these addi¬ 
tions, intended to exalt the importance of places 
like Gaya, are comparatively modern, and the 
Mahatmyas of one or two tzrtfias, such as Pan- 
dharpurin the Dekhan, are said to have been 
added during the last fifty or a hundred years. I 
was even told that P a,n d h a r p u r has become 
of late years a kind of rival to Gaya. Alleged 
footprints of Vishnu like those at Gaya are 
shown, and the Vithoba sects perform srdddhas 
there. Models of the Gaya Vishrwpada are made 
in brass and in black stone, and sold for worship. 
Several were presented to me. They are often 
placed, like the SAIagram stone, in the houses 
.of the natives, for domestic pujd. 

With regard to the srdddha ceremonies gene¬ 
rally, there seems to be much confusion of 
thought and obscurity, besides great inconsis¬ 
tency, in the accounts given by pandits of 
the exact object and effect of their celebration. It 
may be useful to explain to those who have 
not made the subjoct tbeir study that a distinc¬ 
tion is made between srdddhas and funeral 
ceremonies (< antyeshti ). The latter are amangala , 
‘inauspicious/ while the former are mangold, 
‘auspicious.’ To understand the reason for 
this, it should he borne in mind that when a 
man dies his stjdla-sanra or ‘ gross body’ is 
burned, but his soul quits it with the Unga- 
sorira or ‘ subtile body/ sometimes described 


as angusUtha-mdtfa y ‘ of the size of a thumb/ 
and remains hovering near it. The deceased 
man, thus reduced to the condition of a simple 
individual soul invested with a subtile body, is 
called a preta, i.e. a departed spirit or ghost. 
He has no real body capable of enjoying or 
suffering anything, and is consequently in a 
restless, unsatisfactory and uncomfortable plight. 
Moreover, while in this condition he is held to 
be an impure being. Furthermore, if he dies * 
away from his kindred, who alone can perform 
the funeral ceremonies, and who are perhaps 
unaware of his doath, and unable therefore to per¬ 
form them, he becomes a pisdeha^ or foul wander¬ 
ing ghost, disposed to take revenge for its misery 
upon all living creatures by a variety of ma¬ 
lignant acts. I heard it remarked not long agjo 
by a pandit that ghosts are much less common 
in India now than formerly, and, on my inquir¬ 
ing the reason, was told that communication was 
now so rapid that few die_ without their deaths 
becoming known and without having funeral 
rites performed very soon afterwards. Besides, 
he added, it is now :o easy to reach Gaya by rail 
and by good carriage roads. The object, then, 
of the funeral rites, which are celebrated for 
ten days after death, is not only to soothe or 
give sdnti by libations of consecrated water to 
the troubled spirit, but to furnish the preta with 
an intermediate body, between the lingo or 
1 subtile* and the sthula or ‘gross’ body—with a 
body, that is to say, which is capable of 
enjoying or suffering, and which, as leading to 
another future gross body, is sometimes called 
the hdrana-S’irira or ‘ causal body. 1 

In this manner only can the preta obtain gati* 
or ‘progress* opward through the temporary 
heaven or hell (regarded in the Hindu Bystem as a 
kind of purgatory) to other birthsand ultimate 
emancipation. On the first dayafter deaths pindu* 
or round ball (generally of some kind of dour), 
is offered, on which the preta is supposed to feed, 
and which endows it with the rudiment or bask 
of the requisite body, whatever that h®#* 3 3313 J 
be. Next day another pinda is offered, which 
gives it, perhaps, limbs, such as arms and kgs*. 
Then it receives hands, feet, 4c. This goes or 
for ten days, and the offering of the pinda on 
the tenth day gives the head. No sooner does 
the prefa obtain a complete bo^y than it be¬ 
comes a pUri t when, instead of being regarded 
as impmr©* it is held to be a flkra, or 4 deity’s’ and 
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practically worshipped as such in the srdddha 
ceremonies. Hence a srdddha is not a funeral 
ceremony (as some have described it), but a 
worship of departed ancestors; which worship, 
however, is something very different from pujd 
to a god, as it is continued at stated periods with 
a view to accelerate the gatl, or 4 progress,’ of 
the pitris onwards to heaven, and then through 
the various stages of bliss, called sdlohja , sd m%py a , 
and surupya, and thence through future births to 
final union with the Supreme (sdyvjya). And 
the efficacy of srdddhas performed at Gaya is 
this, that wherever in this progress onwards 
departed relatives may have arrived, the srdd¬ 
dhas take them at once to Vaikuntha, or Vishnu’s 
heaven. The departed relatives especially en¬ 
titled to b en efit by the srdddha rites are as fol- 
low:—1. Father, grandfather, great-grandfather. 
2. Mother, mother’s father and grandfather. 8. 
Stepmother, if any. 4. Father’s mother, grand¬ 
mother, and great-grandmother. 5. Father’s 
brothers. 6. Mother’s brothers. 7. Father’s 
sisters. 8. Mother’s sisters. *J. Sisters and 
brothers. 10. Fathers-in-law. 

An eleventh person is sometimes added, viz. 
the family spiritual teacher (guru). 

Let no one suppose that the process of per¬ 
forming srdddhas at Gaya is either simple or 
rapid. To secure the complete efficacy of such 
rites, a whole round of them must he performed 
at about fifty distinct places in and around Gaya, 
besides at the most holy spot of all—the Vishiyn- 
pada temple—the time occupied in the process 
being at least eight days, and sometimes pro¬ 
tracted to fifteen, while the money spent in 
fees to the officiating priests (who at Gaya are 
culled Gaywals — Gaya-pdhs, regarded by some 
as an inferior order of Brahmans), is never less 
than Rs. 40. But only tbe poorest are let off thus 
easily The Maharaja of Kashmir, who is a 
very strict Hindu, and performed srdddhas at 
Gay& the other day on his way to Calcutta, is 
reported to have distributed Rs. 15,000 to the 
Gajwal Brahmans. 

When I was recently staying with Mr. Halli- 
day, the Collector of the district, I obtained, 
through his kind influence, from the principal 
Gaywal, named Chotl Lai, a detailed account 
>f all the ceremonies connected with the Gaya 
srdddhas —which, considering the important 
pcmtioqa they hold In the Hindu religious system, 
QoosWering that no trustworthy description 


of them has, so far as I know, hitherto appeared, 
it may be worth while to place on record. 

First Day. —The ceremonies begin near the 
sacred river Phalgu. The first duty is to make 
a sankalpa , or 4 religions vow,’—that is to say, a 
promise to perform all the rites in regular course. 
This is done by repeating mantras and pouring 
out water on the banks of the sacred river. 
The pilgrims bathe in the Phalgfi and perform 
tarpana , or homage to the spirits of departed an¬ 
cestors, with water, kusa grass, and sesamum seed. 
Then comes the first full srdddha , consisting 
of offerings of halls made of rice or barley flour 
with milk, water, flowers, sandalwood, fra¬ 
grant gum, betel-leaves, areca-nuts, sesamum 
seed, honey, coagulated milk, and small lighted 
lamps. All this is done in or near the Phalgu 
river, which in the dry season dwindles to a 
narrow stream, leaving a dry sandy bed on each 
side. 2. The second place is called Preta-Sild 
or Bama-Sila. Here the pinda srdddha only is 
performed, i.e. balls of rice-flower with milk are 
offered to the pitris and afterwards thrown into 
the river or given to the cows. 3. Bama-kunda. 
Here they bathe and make both tarpana and 
pinda-ddna , 6 presentation of the balls.* 4. Kd- 
kdhali: here they perform three pinda-ddnas. 

Second Day. —5. Brahma-kunda . Here they 
only bathe and perform tarpana . 6. Preta- 

parvata. Here they make pinda-ddna and scat¬ 
ter round upon the ground parched barley re¬ 
duced to meal or made into a paste. 

Third Day. 7. JJttara-mdnasa. Here they 
bathe and make tarpana and pinda-ddna. They 
also do homage (prandma) to the Northern Sun. 
Pilgrims pass from this station to the next with¬ 
out uttering a word. 8. UdicM. 9. Kanakhala. 
At these two stations they bathe, make iarjmia 
and pinda-ddna „ 10. DaksMna-mdnasa. Here, 
after tarpana and piiylc-ddna, they do homage 
to the Southern Sun. 11. Jihvd-lola. Here, 
after bathing in the Panciia-tirtha (five differ¬ 
ent sacred places near each other), and after 
tarpana and pinda-ddna , they do homage to 
Mahadeva (as Pitri and Mahesvara). They 
also do homage to Gadadhara with pancMm- 
rita, i.e . with coagulated milk, clarified butter, 
milk, honey, and sugar, and adore him with 
flowers, sandalwood, fragrant gum, cloth, orna¬ 
ments, and lamps. 

Fourth Day. 12. Matanga-vdpt. Here they 
bathe with tarpaiia and pinda-ddna, as well as 
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perform prandma to Matangesvara. 13. Bhar - 
mar any a. Here they offer pindas in the Chip - 
Jcupa , and do homage to Dharma and Dhar- 
mesvara Mahadeva. 14. Bodha-taru at Bodha- 
Gay&. Here they do homage to the Bodh- tree. 

Fifth Day. 15. Brahma-saras . Here, after 
bathing, tarpana , and pinda-ddna, they sprinkle 
water over a mango-tree, go round the Brahm- 
Jcupa , and make prandma to Brahma. 16. Kd- 
hib'ili. Here they offer three pindas. (KB. 
There seems to be here a repetition of No. 4.) 

Sixth Day. —On this day they present pindas 
at the following stations, near the Vishnu- 
pada temple:—17* Budrapada . 18. Vishnupada. 
Here there is adoration, as well as pinda-ddna. 

19. Brahmapada: Only pinda-ddna here and 
at the following stations, where footprints, or 
marks like them, are supposed to be found:— 

20. Odrhapatyapada . 21. Ahamntyapada . 22. 

Sabhyapada. 23. Avasathyapada. 24. Dakshin- 
dgnipada (only one pinda ). 25. Indrapada. 
26. Suryapada. 27. K&rttikeyapctda, 28. Agas- 
iyapada. 29. Kraunchapada . 30. Ganesapada. 
31. Chandrapada . 32. Matangapada . 83. Kar - 
napada. 34. Didkichapada. 35. Kasyapapada.35. 
Gayd-sira. (Here two pindas are offered.) 

Seventh Day. —37. Rama-Gay & (pinda- 
ddna). 38. Sitdhunda (three pindas made of 
sand). 39. Giyatepa. One pinda and often 
three pindas are presented at this and the fol¬ 
lowing five stations:—40. Munda-prishtha. 
41. Kraunchapada or Adi-Gayd. 42. JDhauta- 
pada. 43. BUma-garta or BMma-gayd. 44. 
Goprachdra . 45. Qada-lola . Here they bathe, 
perform tarpana and pindaddna* 45. Ahshayar 
vata. Here, after the regular irdddha , par¬ 
ticular gifts are presented, which strictly ought 
to consist of the following articles gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, brass, a cow, an elephant, a horse, 
a honse, land, a bollock, cloth, a bed, an um¬ 
brella, shoes, money, grain. Here also they 
feed the Gay wals and do homage to the Bar- 
tree and to Mahadeva and MaHa.devi. 

Eighth Day.—47. Gdyatrt-tfrtka. Here in 
the early morning they bathe, perform prdtdhr 
sandhydj or morning devotions, with tarpana and 
pinda-ddna. 48. Sdmtri. Here they perform 
m ddhyandinasandhyd , midday devotions, with 
tarpana. 49. Sarasvati. Here they perform 
evening sandhyd. 50. Vtiitaranf. Here, after* 
bathing and tarpana, they present gifts, tech¬ 
nically called goddna, which ought property te 


consist of the following articles:—a cow, a calf, 
a cloth, a vessel for holding milk, a silver hoof, 
a golden horn, a tail made of pearls and copper, 
and gold. 

The above sacred places are the most famous, 
but there are others where the pilgrims per¬ 
form ceremonies, sneh as—1. Visdld, 2. Ldthdna, 
3. Bharatdsrama, 4. Akdsagangu, 5. Devamdi , 
6. Yamund, Sue., to the number of about twenty- 
two. 

With regard to the srdddhas I myself wit¬ 
nessed at Gaya, they were all performed in 
colonnades and open courts round the Vishrtv- 
pada temple. One example will suffice. The 
party celebrating the rite consisted of six men, 
who were of course relations, and one Gaywal. 
The men sat on their heels in a line, with the 
officiating Gaywal (sometimes called Panda) 
priest at their head. Twelve pindas were form¬ 
ed of rice and milk, not much larger than the 
large marbles used by boys (called * alleys’). 
They were placed with sprigs of the sacred hdd- 
plant in small earthenware platters. Then on 
the top of the pindas were scattered huia grass 
and flowers. I was told that the pindas in the 
present case were typical of the bodies of the 
twelve anoestors for whom the irdddha was cele¬ 
brated. The men had huia grass twisted round 
their Angers, in token of their hands being per¬ 
fectly pure for the due performance of the rite. 
Next, water was poured into the palms of their 
hands,partof which they sprinkled on the ground, 
and part on the pindas. One or two of the men 
then took threads off their clothes and laid them 
on the pindas, which act is alleged to be em¬ 
blematical of presenting the bodies of their de¬ 
parted ancestors with garments. Meanwhile 
mantras, or Vedic texts, were repeated, under 
the direction of the Gayw&l, and the hands were 
sometimes extended over th&pirstjlas as if to in¬ 
voke blessings. When all the mantras ware 
finis hed, and one or two added to pray for par- 1 
don If any minute point in the ritual had been 
omitted,the whole rite wan concluded by the men 
putting their heads to the ground before the 
officiating Br£hm&$ and touching his feet. Of 
bourse the number of pindas varies with the 
number of ancestors for whom the krddikm 
are celebrated, and the size of the balk and the 
materialsof whkh they are composed differ ac¬ 
cording to the caste and thfr country of these 
who perform tbs rite; laaw one party in tfe 
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act of forming fourteen or fifteen pindas with. 
oa tmeal, which were of a much larger size than 
large marbles. This party was said to have 
come from the Dekhan. Sometimes the jpindas 
were placed on betel-leaves with pieces of money 
(afterwards appropriated by the priests), and 
sometimes the water used was taken out of 
little pots with stalks of Jeusa grass, and with 
these sprinkled over the balls. At the end of 


all the ceremonies the earthen platters employed 
were carried to a particular stone in the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple and dashed to pieces there. 
No platter is allowed to be used a second time. 

Amid this crash of broken crockery, the tedi¬ 
ous round of rites, ceremonies, and vain repeti¬ 
tions, which, if they effect nothing else, certainly 
serve to enrich a goodly company of Brahmans, 
is perhaps not inappropriately concluded. 


GRANTS PROM VALABHI. 
BY G. BUIILER. 


Two of the three Valabhi grants of which 
transcripts are given below (B and C*) were“sent 
to me by Mr. Burgess, and A by Major J. W. 
Watson, Acting Political Agent, Revikantha. 
The contents of all three so nearly agree with the 
sdsanas already published, that it would be a 
waste of paper to give a translation. For the 
future historian of Valabhi and for the San- 
skTitist it will he sufficient to be put in posses¬ 
sion of the facsimiles and transcripts, and to 
have notices of the particulars in which the new 
inscriptions add to our knowledge of the Valabhi 
kingdom. 

A .—The Grant of Dhrwvasena I. 

This grant is inscribed on two plates measur¬ 
ing 13 inches by 8 each. The rings with which 
they had beeu fastened together in the usual 
manner, as well as the seal, have been lost, 
otherwise their preservation is perfect. They 
were found in the Bhaunagar State. The letters 
closely resemble those of the grant of Dhru- 
vasena I. published in the Indian Antiquary , 
vol. IV. p. 106. 

The grant is dated from V alabhi. As re¬ 
gards the variisdvali, or the portion giving the 
genealogy, it is to be noted that the five titles 
occurring in the grant first published last year 
are here not given to D h r u v a sena. But it is 
stated that he meditates on the feet of the Para- 
mabhattaraka, the Supreme Lord. The grantee 
was a Brahman S achitisarman, of the Dro- 
^lypna gotra, and a student of the Athar- 
vana Veda (PI. H. 11. 3-4). This last parti¬ 
cular is of some interest, as there are few proofs 
for the early existence of the Atharvaveda, or 
for the age of the small colonies of Atharvavedis 
now found in Westem India. The donee resided 
at Hpstakavaprar—probably the modern 


H a t h ab in the Bhaunagar territory, which is 
held in great esteem by the Nagar Brahmans on 
account of its temple of Nilkanth. The objects 
given td him appear to be two,—a well (kupa) 
and soda , i.e. the wild growing produce, roots, 
fruits, grass, &c., of a certain locality (PI'. II. 
11. 2-3). The latter word occurs in the compound 
yotilapratyayasitdpdddoarUasadam. Two portions 
of this word, yotila and sitdpdda, evidently are 
proper names, and yotilapratyayasitdpdddvartta 
must therefore designate the place where the 
grass and other natural produce grewi Fratyaya 
occurs in the grant of Dharasena IE. (Jour. Bo. 
Br . JR. As. Soc. vol, XI. p. 361), repeatedly placed 
after the names of persons and before words, like 
kshetra , 4 field/ vdpi, 4 reservoir.’ Rao Saheb V. 
N. Mandlik renders it 4 held by/ and this render¬ 
ing may be defended by the statement of the 
Kosha that pmtyaya means, among other things, 
adlimct , 4 dependent/ I am inclined to translate 
the whole by 4 the pasture and wild growing 
produce in the sxtdpdddvaria held by Yotilal 

Both the pasture and the well are further 
stated to be situated hastakavapraliaranyam 
kukkatagrame, which I am inclinod to render by 
4 in the village of Kukkata, (situated) in the 
Hast aka yap ra Aliarani.” Kukkat a is the 
modem Kukad, in the Gogo Taluka, which lies 
a few miles from Hathab. 

Hastakavaprdharanycnh cannot be correct as it 
stands. The compounds standing in the Vala¬ 
bhi and other grants before the names of villages 
contain usually the territorial division, i.e, the 
- zilla or taluka, to which the villages belonged, t 
A locative is therefore required, and dharanyam 
should be changed to dharanydm, An dhevram 
must have been—like the sthaU which so often 


___ occurs in the Valabhi grants, like bhukti , 

r ***&? lent me by Mr. Wait of Bhaunagar; and 0 was borrowed from the BarbAr for me by Major 

• W * Wats0IL '~‘ El> * t Coni, e.g. r below—Grant 0. 
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vhhaya, and rdshtra —a territorial division. I 
am, however, not aware that the word occurs 
anywhere else. 

The wording of the second part of our grant 
differs not inconsiderably from that usually 
adopted on the Valabhi sasanas. Thus we have 
(PL IL, 1. 2) anudarsayati for samdjndpayaM 
(PL II., 1. 6), anujndtaih for atisrishtaih or 
pratipdditam, the Prakrit-like form Jcarshdpa- 
yritah (Pl. II., 1. 7) instead of Jcarshczyatah, &c. 
Two terms, dhruva and stMnddhikarana, which 
occur in the enumeration of the officials and 
functionaries to whom the king addresses him¬ 
self (PL IL, 1.1), deserve a word of explanation. 
In translating formerly the grant of Guha- 
senaf I rendered the equivalent dhmvddhikara - 
nika, , which occurs there, by * faithful judges/ 
adding, however, that dhruva might be a tech¬ 
nical term. I have since found that this is really 


the case. 4 Dhruvs’ or 4 Dhrus’ are actually at the 
present day employed in Kdthidvad and 
Kachh, and are persons who on the part of the 
R4j& superintend the collection of the royal 
share of the produce in gram, which is made by 
the farmers of revenue. Their duty is to see 
that he does not collect more than'his proper 
share. J Dhru is also not uncommon as a 
family name among Gujaratis. In such cases 
it has, no doubt, come down from an ancestor 
wbo held the office. The 4 Sthanadhikaranaa’ 
appear to correspond to the 4 Thanadars’ of the 
present day, who in Kitthiavad and Rajpntana 
combine police and magisterial functions. 

Lastly, tbe date of the grant—the seventh 
day of the bright half of Karttika, of Sam vat 
207, which is very distinct, deserves attention. 
It makes the plate the oldest Valabhi grant 
known. 


Transcript. 

* Rfor srsraffa ira wia i Pra Fr f ^wi«iw3«swf- 
4 nrVTJT^^qV: cTFT ^Rdc4l<H4k u Hd4- 


s ftsftficrfsnr 



6 fcT: flHRRM%4M3R r fo re: 


7 

8 viTHv r ml ' ?? 

9 *3Ti l *Rr vpwrPRr «^y4R^5qrf^'ti*isiR > >ii u i*iN , y<r- 


i<> spsfl-i im T rsrfNrav : ft? - & 

11 vdfrffort ur’pwtivr vrefrdtrRtRT 

12 f ggcSRftR r 'mnnwtT: irTOvr- 

i* r^nnsigarnd nwisry#rx 


Flats IL 


1 

2 

3 

4 


^^^RFRTR^wr^f wiRfe# <mr *rcr fWFem- 

JTRTf^r: SiwIMW^^Wlpr- 


t hid. Ant. vol. IV. p. 175. 

X I owe this explanation to Mr. Dalpatr&m KhSkhar, 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Kachh. 

'I Line 2, read VT^T 0 with the other plates. L. 4> dele 
first *Tr°, read :• L. 6, read L. 7, read 


L. lO.resd'fepfr- L.U.nadV^FTf- I.li,re»d 

f%°;Wi %■ 

T L. X, read ' < fat*<T 0 L. 2, read ' 

^gpt p - L. 8, read X. 4, readSFim'; ■^riV’T; 
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5 ssrevH^sn^f *rWrt^raT *pRT: sr- 

7 fercT: fWT * 

s Jrrjof ^rpipf v 

9 ?q'4i<d*i’tfr si n" ^iP^Kif^H n&w&s 

‘o d€tyiH4id*<*i^*wif^ vrar ^T^r ^ 

n jSr w trsfr ^r%^i ^r3*Rrr v <n% #r?Pr 

12 *nr HiTCrsrpiPiw ^rt ; Mctowrer 1 f^fecf Eto+h 

^7 0 {\°*) S’ 0 ( vfl ) 


B.—The Grant of Gnhasena. 

Thegrant of G uh a sen ais inscribed on two 
plates 14" by 9" each. The ring and seal 
which held them together are preserved, and the 
latter shows the usual cognizance, the reclining 
bull with the inscription Sr%bhatdrkkah . As the 
seal has been forcibly tom out of its place, the 
parts of the plate adjoining the ring-holes hare 
been damaged. Both plates are thickly covered 
with verdigris. Very few words only on Plate 
I. are legible. But these suffice to show that 
the grant was dated from Yalabhi, and that the 
first plate gave nothing but the vaiiisdvali from 
Bhaturka to Dharapatta, snch as it is known 
to ns from the grants of Dhr u vasena I. and 
Dharasenall. Plate II. begins with the last 
portion of the description of the grantor, G u- 
h asen a. There it is that the most interesting 
statement occurs. For in line 2 the illustri¬ 
ous king Guhasena is called Baramopdsaka , 
* the ardent devotee of BuddJiaf whence it ap¬ 
pears that this ruler was actually converted to 
Buddhism. In thegrant formerly published (Ind. 
Ant . vol. IY. p. 174) he still professed &aivism 
and called himself Parainamdhesvara . 

The donee is (11. 6-7) the “ community of 
foreign monks belonging to the eighteen schools 
(of the Hinayana) and living in the A b h y a n- 
t ari k& Yihara or monastery, which had been 
built *by the venerable Minima, and was situat¬ 
ed dose to the monastery of Bhatdrka presented 
to the Rajasthaniya 8ura** (1.7). If the reading 
Bhatdrka Were quite certain, it would be of 
some interest, as it would prove that the founder 

•L.?, read %R°. L. 9, readftpT°; VrpqTq^rpf 0 ; 
h. 10, read $?N?h 


of the Yalabhi dynasty already favoured the 
Bauddha faith. This Bhatarka Yihara must 
afterwards have been alienated from its original 
destination, as the phrase rdjasthdniyasurdya 
prasddikrita shows. 

Mimma was, no doubt, like the venerable 
D u d d a, whose name occurs in the formerly pub¬ 
lished grants of Dhruvasena I. and Gnhasena. 
a Banddha nun. 

The object granted is VatasthaUkdprdyiyaba - 
humu Idgrdme kutumbisydmaneragopakachhenda- 
mkaddsaMstrdyah (1. 5), which I translate 
tentatively by “ the income (dya) (to be paid) 
by the Kauabi Syamanera, the herdsman 
Chendavaka, and the Dasaka Astra in the 
village of Bahumula belonging to Yatasthalika- 
praya (?).” 

The date is the 14th day of the dark demi- 
lunation of Asvayuja of Sam vat d, f, which 
possibly may he 268. The second sign is, 
however, read 40 by General Cunninghamf and 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Inderji, and 50 by Professor 
Bhand«irkar.J I have given the reason which 
inclined me to read it 60 in the Ind . Ant vol. 
IY. p. 174. I think that the question does 
require further consideration, but that more 
plates are required in order to decide it. The 
last sign has been taken for 6 by Professor 
Bhandarkar. But the sign for six is . My 
reading was suggested by a remark on the sub¬ 
ject which Pandit Bhagvanlil made to me last 
year. 

Among the officers to whom king Gnhasena 
addresses his commands there are* two not 

f Jour. Beng. As. Soc. 

X See Jour. Bo. Br . JR. As. Soc . vol. X p. 69. 
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found in the other grant—the anutyamada nasa- 
mudgrdhaka and the saulhika. The latter are 
probably custom-house officers, who collect the 
sulka or dues ?§ Regarding another officer, the 
rdjastMmya , whom our grant mentions twice, 
some information is found in the Lobipra hcLsa 


of Kshemendra. There it is said—Prak. IV. 
(beginning) 

u He who carries out the object of protecting 
subjects and shelters them is called a lidja- 
sthdmya , i.e. 4 a viceroy.’ 


Transcript. 
Plate II t 


1 ! 


.... *r?rrc5 



Prefe r m tot HTcrrMr* 


r: yo|yHR<u-4K^r 


^ Wrft- 





3 l 


fffrT- 

9 qrftcf * ^f^qfcpprr 

*r 'F^f*r- 

1 ^ i ^rr ^rpTwrof^r: ww 




3i%r:cTFT^r rRiT 

1 3 qf*r»nPr ?rrPr £r qr*r wf« 3-KK<ifa u . 

14 .tT ^otJi^fiiqST ^ T 

is ^ 3 <-W II * ' 3 n^ 3 '* , ^ r 7 * ^ 

C.—The Grant of Sttdditya JIT. 

The grant of 6iladitya III is written on two 
plates of large size, 16 inches by 13. They are in 
perfect preservation, and the ring and seal belong¬ 
ing to them are in their proper place. The char¬ 
acters resemble those of the two grants of Sila- 
ditya IY. published by the Hon’ble Rao Saheb 


§ See also the Pet. Diet. f. v . _ 

fLin$2, indistinct. I*. 5, doabtfal. 


Y. FT* Ma q dhk in the «7bw\ Bo* Br. M. As* 8 m. 
vpl. XI. p. 334 The greater portion of its 
contents agrees closely with the other grant of 
'Sil&ditya published in the Jaw . Bong. Am* B&g. 
and the above-mentioned tiro $sanas. 

The grant is dated (IS. £, !• I) fifom the 
‘campofvkta^ 

L. «, r»AXm?i * 

except tto fire ww«s» *11 nadhtbetaad doabtfoL 
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and was therefore issued during a royal pro- 
gress.* The B a 1 a d i t y a after whom the tank 
'was named is probably king Dhruvasenall. 
of Valabhi, who, according to PL L, 11- 25-26, 
bore that surname. 

The vanisdvcdi teaches us absolutely nothing 
new. But it may be as well to extract from it and 
the preceding grants a correct list of the kings of 


Valabhi. For the Hon’ble Rao Saheb’s pedigree 
of the Valabhi dynasty, given loc . cit. p. 881, is 
disfigured by an error regarding his No. X., 
which probably is due to the printer. Dr. Bhau 
Daji’s list,f though it gives the names correctly, 
does not distinguish between actual rulers and 
princes who, though not kings, were fathers 
of kings. 


f 1 Bhatarka, Sen&pati. 

_J_ 


2 Dhara- 
seua I., 
Sen&pati. 


3 Drona- 
simha, 
MaJi&r&ja. 


4 Dhruva- 
sena I. 


5 Dharapatta. 


6 G-uhasena. 

7 Dharasena II. 


8 Sil&dityaL, 

Dharmdditya,. 


Derabhata.§ 


9 Kharagraha I. 


10 Dharasena III. 


11 Dhruva- 
aena II., 
Btil&ditya. 

12 Dharasena IV. 


SIliditya.§ | | 

I 14 Kharagrata II., 13 DHKuvasena III. 

. I Bharmaditya . 

15 ^iladitya n. 


16 Sil&dityadeva HE. 

17 6il&dityadeva IV. 

The last two Siladityas II. and IH, of onr 
grant are said * to meditate on the feet of the 
supreme Bhattaraka the king of kings the 
supreme lord B&va (PL II., 1. 27), and of the 
supreme fehattaraka the king of kings the su- 

* The Valabhi and Ghnj&ra grants begin always, and those 
of other dynastiee sometimes, with a statement of the place 
where the grant was issued. . They are in fact dated just 
like out documents and letters. Sometimes we find simply 
the name of the town, as Valahhitah, from ‘ Valabhi. 1 But 
frequently we find the ergreasbnj<^a>8kaA^ c from 

the camp of victory/ which in every case is followed by a 
compound ending in v&saMt, * fixed at . . .* Thus we 
5 th ? & &£ .otW wnMW.(I«d.iart. toLIT. p. 
196) 1 , fayaskaa&htot&r&b * from 

the camp of vigfcory £ied at Khuddayediya/ in the grants 

of IV- 

‘ftoqmtbte camp of All 

grants dated from ft com© were evidently issued 
di^rtr msl progrtwa m> dr whilst king was on a warlike 

/ Wto >«g npfcq mfty appear unnecessary to 
■JpwgJ bwt fee mistranslation oithBbegmning of the grant 
gtoufcJnpK Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. voL IX. 
P* 346 wifltWt h a tmistakpa on so simple a matter are 

tifosemm also the assertion made in 

JR B- A*Bo*veLXI.p.asa,«wte, that ‘all 

•**--*■*■4J^jtefm**** DfekwStfV) m 
_. ,V Khuiftka~-whd£ anuafc be identified not 

mm ^ fo* ^ '«» «* the homo- 

nymous TW assertion made in the 


preme lord B a p p a” (Pl. II., 1.21), respectively; 
and in the grant of Siladitya IV. that king also 
professes his devotion to B a p p a. The Hon’ble 
Rao Saheb V. *N. Mandlik expresses his belief 
(loc. dt . p. 855) that Bava andB appa were 

same note that Kh©&& in Gnjar&t became tbe capital of 
the Valabhi kings has, hitherto, not been proved. 

f Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 8oc. vol. VIII. p. 246. 

X The numbers prefixed to the names show the order 
of the succession. The names without numbers marked § 
are those of princes who, according to the grants, did not 
actually reign at Valabhi. 

Bongs Nos. 1-4 are to be found on the plates of Dhruva- 
sen&I. (see above), Nos. 5-6 on the plates of Guhasena (see 
above), and Dharasena II. (Jour. Bong. As. Soc .); for 
the remainder there are the plates of Dharasena II., of 
^ilMitya I. (Jowr. Bo* Br. As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 359), 
Dharasena IV. (Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 14), Sildditya III. 
(the one tinder discussion), and Sllfiditya IV. (Jour. Bo. Br. 
R. As. Soc. vol. XI. p. 335). 

The extreme limits between the dates known at present 
are 196 years (Dhruvasena I., Samvat 207, and SU&ditya 
IV., Samvat 403), which have to be divided among nine 
generations. As regards the spelling of the names, 
BhatSrka and Derabhata ought not to be spelt with^ two 
fs, as ti sometimes done on the plates and by antiquarians. 
Pqt it is inappropriate to make a ruler a bhatta or priest. 
Bhata, i>e. ^warrior/ on the other hand, is a fitting-appella¬ 
tion. We owe the bhcrtta, in the grants merely to the care¬ 
lessness of the engravers, who usually did their work no 
better than bad copyists do it nowadays. 
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the gurus or religious teachers under whom the 
three kings sat, and appeals to the Yengi grant 
ofYijay&nandivarma, aswellas to un¬ 
published Nepal inscriptions, where a Bhatta- 
raka B a p p a is mentioned. I regret that I have 
to enter my protest against this explanation. For 
as the Bdva and Bappa of the Yalabhi grants 
are both styled 4 kings of kings’ and 4 supreme 
lords’—in fact receive exactly the same epithets 
as the rulers of Yalabhi—they cannot, it seems 
to me, have been mere priests or gurus, but must 
have been real kings. At least 1 should like to 
see a well authenticated instance where a guru 
receives exactly the same titles as a king. 

Secondly, the Bappa of Vijayanandi 
could not have been the Bappa of our grant 
—even if the latter were a priest. For Yij a- 
yanandivarma styles himself paramo- 
bhdgavatah , 4 the great or ardent worshipper 
of Vishnu,’ while our kings call themselves 
paramamdJiesvaras, ‘great or ardent worship¬ 
pers of Siva.’, The gurus must be of the sect 
of the worshipper, and the Yalabhi Bappa 
must therefore have been a fiaiva, whilst the 
Vengi Bappa mnst have been a Yaishnava. 


In the present stage of oar knowledge of the 
history of the kings of Yalabhi, I do not think it 
advisable to hazard any conjecture as to the coun¬ 
try ofking B a v a and king Bappa, or regard¬ 
ing- their relations to those of Yalabhi, though 
Hiwen Thsang’s account of the kingdom 
does seem to furnish us with materials for them. 

The donee of our grant is Bh&takum&r a, 
son of Dronapntra,aBrahman of Yalabhi, 
an emigrant from Gormttrikd, who belonged to 
the Bharadvaja gotra and studied the 
Maitrdyamya redaction of the Black Yajnrveda. 
He also receives the epithet tachch&tvrvidya- 
traividyasdmdnya, which is not quite clear to 
me. (Pl. II., 1. 23.) The object granted is 
the village of Lon&padraka, which is de¬ 
scribed as situated in the Lonapadrakasthal i, 
and is qualified by • a further unintelligible 
epithet, hhodastMhJcoparipataJcusaAita^ 

The date of the grant is the ninth day of 
the dark demi-Ionation of Sr&vana of Samvat 
342. The second sign of the Sam vat is doubtful; 
I read it tentatively as 40 on the strength of 
Dr. Bhau Daji’s statements. Jour . Bo. Br. B. 
As. Soc. vol. VIIL p. 230. 


Transcript . 


i 


2 





WtW*t 



t 41*4 »f»S • 8 qTT«fhTHT- 



§ “ With cnltrvated land and salt marsh.”—E d. Jj. &, fois ~~TWd L. 6, 

If 1,1, read s^PT:- L. S, i»d read ■ »<■■«# f; *• h. S,tmA V 

<nnnrr - 0 l. a, reader- iu *, wad I 
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•thread b.\S, read °?tf- jfrujf 

«ff 8 i L. 1* Ida O- L. 15 read fi*- JjfrR 

pMt h-16, read Tgtrffn 0 . JU. 18, read “faqr- fftT 0 ; 

VUTt. L. 19, SRfa 
«-d WPnPf|>pf; ftjppr*. tSO^readq^ 0 ;. 9Ff°.. 


— °^^gr °- L. 21, read 
ifrRtR^S L. 22, read ftfM - } 0 T*P* 

— ° I>. 28, read qdflf&fft 

'UiuniT 0 ; qfcjfc. L. M, read L. 25, read 

__O 
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*6 RRffc'ftarnrr <rrmr^«qrr» g ^^re4,q^iiMM<|fy*quMR <T- 

^ f^uj*tt5R§lQ5[3-T|*4*|=M: RpJYT- 

f* %«m<un44i<itdi t 

28 5FT3^FT >Tf% I? ffoi g gR ^IM^^tTinUl- 

_ w&- 

29 <,hh^h ' «isf p t mnr^‘- a ?T-- trr^^rr^^ g rr r mfqrrwtnR-^ T^tir^ft gfNrr- 

%=Ti 

Plate II. 

i dP T t t P r g^ T f f gftAfloitR^W T m^TFflt^ IR5R% MlWglN^H+fadwIniicMcwr 



t L. 27, read frWT.; e *tffST. L.38,r-d^fiW -»*W- * JJjS 

^?* gi o ayf. .tl’A?*??/ 

t l, ^ - H “ 

rad L. 8, read. 5 g’lWTs- !*• *> am ^ * 
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i6 ?ifa!repr*r 


7?f: sftafte r ffore r 


4*FTNPjfa qnrqf>-*3T: 

«n?r- «rcin 


|f°r: ff ^nr^nrj^r: srspag-- 

nr: N^rf 'nTT^n^w^nnr- 

scihrut & writ 






*» iprrsir 


u ««l4KM<-q: H+RfflJ^frr* 

^pnRn^ni^TjoTTOqi: ?? 

g^rfinRmr- 
yf^ituRqwK^^gr^: ^ronr- 

N^r ^^P TT- 
f^NTcnier: THTinT-^T: 


yRR'i inrr rnmpt’ft: g tn Tr c? JFRi i r nr 


nrpt girgf ^ggreyrqfiMe- 

** trrrn wmR+c 3 ^r N n<g r nn* r F T R<uqi&nw ftr nm r wft- 

<i%nRlW 

45 ^*si«f u Ri^iRnR^|d«H4.g 5 5flf cra» fa nWwrftNS: 

*raiwiRid<ii irsrsnfererr *pnr: f»^r : fr *f ^fk- 

^ngH4>g>n<< n-°gRi<nn^cfqr^»t(<»4 : HRMkff resq-^fy ^ 
87 p»r TmRr: njkikRt: ww qsT crerr 1 Mtesift- 

m yrewrtto n 

« ^ tfzzmto scnfnpsRr^: ^nrr ^ <rr% to Hr* 11 

_;■ qarswn? Il 

*° drafts ^rf^fcr4«44lRi*^%R«Rr^n^<4|U|Hni ll *r t* %'>’% w.«r ® (*) 

-, • - _ • _ mmw: 11 (v>) 

L.lgre^ f^ppfr 0 ;I SS^TKW*. L. 29 , wad«rfiT. lone 30 , 
jSL: TO*r*«. L,21,re»d | smT » doubtful 

-•&*«&(*, L. K,ia& W*T ‘ 
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TRANSLATION OF AN EPISODE IN THE Ibt BOOK OF THE 
RAMAYANA OF TTJLSI DAS. 


BY Y. S- GEOWSB, M.A., -B.O.S., Yellow of the Oalcntta.^[JniTwaty« 


The Hindi Bdmdyana of Tulsi D Is is by far the 
most popular, and for other reasons also the most 
important work in the vernacular of Upper 
India. But though three centuries have now 
elapsed since the year 1575 a.d., when it was 
written, no portion of it has ever yet been trans¬ 
lated into any European language. This sin¬ 
gular neglect is to be explained by two causes. In 
the first place, the colloquial idiom and homely 
allusions would form insuperable difficulties to 
any foreigner who had not some local experience 
and personal acquaintance with native usages ; 
and therefore no philologist at home would essay 
the task. Secondly , here in India the Hindu side 
of popular speech has always been viewed with 
a certain amount of disfavour by the English 
Government, and this has so much discouraged 
its study among official residents that, as a rule, 
the only Europeans in the country who have 
acquired an accurate knowledge of Hindi are 
the Protestant- missionaries, who find it in¬ 
dispensable for bazar preaching. I had long 
hoped that some of these very able scholars 
might be induced to supply a want which they 
unanimously deplore : but they plead the length 
of the work and their own little leisure as an 
excise. At last, after ascertaining that there is 
no prospect of my hope being realized by their 
labours, I have myself commenced the translation, 
of which the following episode isra specimen. It 
relates the story of Parvati’s penance and her 
subsequent marriage with Siva, which was the 
boon she had begged, and is a fair example of 
the author’s unaffected narrative style; The 
chJumds which are introduced here and there, 
whenever the interest of the plot thickens, or 
the poet feels himself carried away by an access 
of religious fervour, are metrically rendered as 
an indication of their peculiar character. The 
only other remark to be ma/to is that the division 
into dohds 9 chaivpdiy Ac., which in a prose transla¬ 
tion seems at first sight altogether unnecessary, 
has been retained for the special reason of facili¬ 
tating a critical reference to the original, and 
eliciting suggestions for an improved rendering 
of doubtful passages.. 


Translation. 

But Uma, cherishing in her heart the feet of 
her dear lord, went into the forest and began 
her penance. Though her delicate frame was 
little fit for such austerities, she abandoned all 
food and became absorbed in prayer, her devo- 
tion so growing day by day that all bodily wants 
were forgotten, and her soul was wholly given 
to penance. Por a thousand years she ate only 
roots and fruit; for a hundred years she lived 
on vegetables; for some days her only sus¬ 
tenance was water and air, and on some she 
maintained a yet more absolute feet. Por three 
thousand years she ate only dry leaves of the bet* 
tree that had fallen to the ground, and at last 
abstained even from dry^ leaves, whence she 
acquired the name of apama (‘the leafless’). 
At the sight of her emaciated frame, Brahmk’a 
deep voice resounded through the heavens:— 

DoU 84. 

“ Hear, daughter of the mountain-king 1 your 
desire is accomplished; cease-all these intoler¬ 
able afflictions: Tripur&ri will soon be yours. 

ChavpdL 

“ Though there have been many saints both' 
resolute and wise, not one, Bbavani, has per¬ 
formed such penance as this; accept now the 
divine oracle as ever true and ever good. 
When yonr father comes to call you, cease to 
resist, and go home with him; and when the 
seven sages meet yop, know this to be the sign 
of the heavenly prediction.” When she heard 
Brahml’s voice thus speaking from on high, 
Girija thrilled with deHghk Ho y with her 
we have done for a Mnm, while we tarn to Atm- 
bhu. Promthe day whentSatfs spirit left the 
body he became a rigid aece&,evQrteIHBg his 
beads in Bima’s honour, jsnd attending the 
public recitarinas inhg honour: 

md&k 

Evan he, 

of bHss, exempt and MmAoo, 

wanders about on earth wilh Ids heart fixed on 

Hari, the jof cff ^ 

ChsmpdL 

saint* in wssctan* now ex- 
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pounding Rama’s praises, and thong! himself the 
all-wise and passionless Lord God, yet saddened 
by the sadness of a bereaved disciple. In this 
way many ages passed, while his love for Rama 
daily increased. Then the generous and mer¬ 
ciful god, fall of grace and benignity, seeing his 
steadfastness and affection, and the unchange¬ 
able stamp of devotion on his soul, became 
manifest in all'his glory and lauded him highly, 
for none other had ever accomplished such a 
vow. In divers ways he instructed him, telling 
him of Parvati’s birth and of her virtuous deeds, 
all at fall length, in his infinite compassion. 

DoU 86. 

44 Now, Siva, if you have any love for me, listen 
to my request: go and marry the mountain- 
maid and do as I ask you.” 

ChawpdL 

Said Siva , u Though it is scarcely seemly, yet 
-when a master speaks he is not to be gain¬ 
said. I must needs bow to your order, for obe¬ 
dience is the highest duty. If a man would 
r prosper, he must do, without thinking, as he is 
told by his parents, or his confessor, or his 
superior: you are in every way my beneiactor, 
and I bow to your commands.” The lord was 
pleased when he heard Sankara’s reply so full 
of faith, knowledge, and religious feeling, and 
said, “Hara, your vow stands good; take to heart 
what I have told you.” So saying he vanished, 
but the vision remained impressed in Sankara’s 
soul, Then came the seven Rishis to visit him, 
and he addressed them thus in pleasant wise:— 
DoU ^7. 

u Go to Parvati and make trial ofher love, and 
then send her father to fetch her home and 
remove all his doubts.” - 
Ckawp&i. 

When the Rishis saw Gauxi, 1 she seemed to 
them like Penance personified, and they cried, 
u Haan,0 daughter of the mountain! why prac- 

f Itwasbj Hteia's advice &at the sous of D&tsb* 
wets djasoafed few their rage, and scattered 

tWneohree aH error f&e mind in the hope of acquiiiiig 
knowledge. Not one of them ever returned, and the nn- 
happy.father, tiro* dwarfed by all his children, denounced 
m & come upon Hftrad* that be, too, should always be a 
kanakas wanderer on the face of the earth. 

KjyOhiigafcefcawaicihildleg^tbongbbehad a thousand 
we>b At fesfc, by the blessing of a saint, one of them bore 
bis* a son*; bob when it was a year old they all conspired 
together and poisoned it. The king was weeping sorely 
with the dead child m bis arm^wbenNSrada came and after 
mmchpersuasiou consented to restore it to life. It at once 
sat up and began to speak, saying that in a former state 
of e oasteneflitbadbeenatogywbo bad retired from the 
world into a hcrmi t a ge. Thas-e one day a woman in charity 
gave bin a cake of fael, which be poton the fire without 


tise snch grievous self-mortification ? What has 
been the sin, or what is the aim? Tell us the whole 
secret truly. ” When Bhavani heard their speech 
she replied in strangely moving terms :— ic I 
greatly shrink from telling my secret, for you 
will smile at my folly when you hear it; but my 
soul is obstinately set and refuses to hear 
instruction, though I am like one building a 
house upon the water, or as one who would fly 
without wings, relying only on the truth of 
Mrada’s prophecy. “See, O saints, the extent 
of my madness. I long for the unchangeable 
Sankara as my husband.” 

, jpoha 88 . 

The Rishis smiled on hearing her speech, and ‘ 
said* “ Ton are moulded like the parent rock; 
hut tell me who has ever listened to Narada’s 
advice and had a home ? 

Ohaujpdi. 

“ Bid he not advise Daksha’s sons ? and. they 
never saw their father’s house again. It was 
he, too, who ruined Ohitraketu’s family, and also 
Hiranya Kasipa’s.f Whoever listens to Na-* 
rada’s advice, be it man or woman, is certain to 
become a houseless beggar. Seemingly pious, 
bat deceitful at heart, lp» would make every one 
like himself. And' how you are led away by his 
words, and are longing to marry a very outcast, 
a worthless, shameless, tattered wretch, with a 
necklace of serpents and skulls, and without 
either family, or house* or .even clothes. Tell 
me, now, what pleasure in to be had from such a 
bridegroom as this P Better forget the ravings 
of the impostor. Por he married Sati only be¬ 
cause other people suggested it, and soon aban¬ 
doned her and left her to die. 

DoU 89. 

“ And now he never gives her a thought, but 
goes about begging, and eats and sleeps at his 
ease. What respectable woman could ever stay 
with such a confirmed solitary ? 

perceiving that there were in it a thousand little ante. 
These -innocent creatures all perished-in the flames, but 
were bom again in a more exalted position as Cbitraketu’s 
wives; while the woman who gave the fuel, and the hermit 
wht> used it, became the mother and the child, whom inex¬ 
orable fate had thus punished for their former sinful in¬ 
advertence. After finishing this explanation, the child again 
fell bach dead; and Chitraketu, giving up all hope of an 
heir, abandoned the throne and began.a course of penance. 

When Kay&dhu, the wife of the demon-king Hmuiya-Ka- 
sipu, was about to bring forth, she received instruction from 
the sage K#radft, whose words reached even to the ears of 
the child in her wbmb. Accordingly, from the moment he 
was bom he devoted himself to the service of Yishnu, and 
thus provoked his impious father to the acts of persecution 
which resulted in his own destruction and the extinction of 
' his royal line. 
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Ghanp&L 

t6 To-day if you will hear my words, I have 
thought of £^n excellent bridegroom for you, 
so beautiful and honourable, so pleasant and 
amiable, that even the Yeda hymns his praise— 
the faultless and all-perfect lord of Lakshmi, 
who reigns at Vaikuntha. He is the husband that 
I will bring you.’ 9 On hearing this Bkavani 
smiled and replied, “ You said true that I in¬ 
herit a rock-nature, and would sooner die than 
yield. Gold, again, is another product of the 
rock, that cannot be chpnged by any amount of 
burning. Nor will I change my faith in Narada’s 
word; whether my house be full or desolate I 
fear not: whoever doubts the word of his spiri¬ 
tual adviser must never dream of obtaining either 
happiness or riches. 

DaU 90. 

u Maliadeva is full of faults, while Vishnu is 
all-perfect; but love is governed by caprice. 
Cli&ivp&L 91. 

“ If, reverend sirs, I had met you sooner, I 
would have submitted to your advice ; but now 
that I have given my life for Sambhu, it is too 
late to weigh his merits and defects. If 1 you 
are firmly resolved and cannot rest without mak¬ 
ing a match, there is no dearth of lovers, the 
world is full of young men and maidens ; but as 
for me, though I hold out for a million lives, I 
will either wed Sambhu or remain a virgin. I 
will not forget Narada’s admonition, who told me 
again and again of Mahadeva. I, who am styled 
the mother of the world, fall at your feet and 
hid you return homej your time is lost.” When 
the sages beheld her devotion they cried, “ Glory, 
glory, glory to the great mother Bhavani, 

Doha 91. 

k * United as Maya to the god Siva, the parents 
of the universe!” then bowing their heads at her 
feet and thrilling with rapture they left, 
Chaupdi. 

And sent king Himavant, and with many 
eutreaties brought Girija back. When they re¬ 
turned to Siva and told him Uma’s whole his¬ 
tory, he was delighted to hear of her affection, 
and they went gladly home. Then the all¬ 
wise Sambhu, firmly directing his intention, 
began a meditation on Rama. Now at that 
time wars a demon Taraka, of gigantic strength 
of arm and high renown, who had subdued the 
sovereigns of every region, and despoiled the 


godB of all their happiness. Knowing neither 
age nor death, he was invincible ; and the powers 
of heaven were vanquished in innumerable Iwr- 
ties. At last they all went and cried to the 
Creator, and he seeing them so dismayed. 

Doha 92. 

Reassured them, saying, “ The demon shah 
die when a son is bom of the seed of Hamblin, 
who shall conquer him in tight." 

Chit fput. 

£fi Having heard what I say, devise a plan bj, 
which such a lord may arise mid assist you. After 
Sat! quitted the body at Dak.shu's sacrifice, sh*- 
was born again as the daughter of the Hima¬ 
laya, aud has been practising penance in th* 
hope of obtaining Sambhu to husband. He, on 
the other hand, has left all, and sits absorbed in 
contemplation. Though the disparity is great, 
yet list to what I propose. Send Kama, the gou 
of love, to Siva, to agitato his soul, and thou i 
will approach with bowed head and arrange the 
marriage, and iu this way your object will be 
attained.” All exclaimed that t he plan was good, 
and heartily applauded it. Then came the goj 
with the five arrows and the fish-standard. 

Doha 93. 

And they told him their distress. He heard, 
and after reflecting a little replied with a smile. 
“ Sambhu’s displeasure will work me no good. 

Chaupdi. 

“Yet I will do you this service. The scrip¬ 
tures say charity is the highest of virtues, and 
one who gives his life for another is ever the 
praise of the saints.” So saying he bowed and 
took his leave, he and his attendant,£ with his 
bow of flowers in his hand. And as he went 
he thought wjfhin. himself; Siva’s displeasure 
will surely be my death. T herefore he hastened 
to exhibit his power, and for a time reduced 
to subjection the whole world. If Loro is pro¬ 
voked, the stepping-stones of the law are swept 
away in a moment; religious vows and obliga¬ 
tions, self-control, ceremonial observances, know¬ 
ledge aud philosophy, virtuous practices, prayer, 
penance, self-mortification, the whole spiritual 
army, is panic-stricken and put to flight. 

ChhatuI 3 . 

Virtue's grand force is routed in panic and 
dismay, 

And in dark nook® of holy books her champion^ 
skulk away. _ 


J KSmadera’g attendant is Bitnr$a* or Basanta, the spang 
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Great god of fate! in this dread state what 
saving power is nigli ? 

’Gainst man's one heart Love's five-fold dart 
wins easy victory. 

Btihi 94. 

Every creatnre in the world, animate or in¬ 
animate, male or ft nale, forgot natural restraint 
and became subject to love. 

Chaujwt. 

In every heart was a craving for love: the 
tree bent its boughs to kiss the creeper; the 
overflowing river inn into the arms of Ocean; 
lakes and ponds effected a meeting. And when 
such was the case with inanimate creation, what * 
need to speak of man ? Beasts on land, and 
birds in the air, under the influence of love, 
were unmindful of time and season; all were 
agitated and blind with desire, and the swan 
regarded neither night nor day.§ Gods, de¬ 
mons, men, icinnaras , serpents, ghosts, witches, 
goblins and imps, were all at once enslaved by 
love; even saints and hermits, sages and ascetics 
became again sensual under his influence. 

Chhand 4. 

When saints and hermits own his sway, why 
speak of serf and thrall ? 

God’s whole creation, recreant grown, swore 
Love was all in all; 

Each jocund dame, each amorous swain, found 
heaven in love’s embrace: 

Two hours sped past, Love still stood fast and 
reigned in Brahma’s place. 

Soraiha 8, 

None is so bold but Love steals his heart, and 
only they whom Rama protects can then escape. 
ChawpdL 

For two hours this triumph lasted, till Kama- 
deva drew nigh to Sambhu. On seeing him 
Love trembled, and the whole world returned 
to itself. Every Evrng creature at once grew 
calm, as when a drunkard recovers from his 
drunkenness- When Love looked at Siva, the 
invincible and unapproachable god, he feared; 
then returned shame too strong for words, and, 
resolved upon death, he formed his plan of at¬ 
tack- Forthwith lusty Spring stepped forth, and 
every tree broke into blossom; wood and grove, 
lake and pond, every quarter of the heaven, 

5 The male stad female ctal'iea (swan, or rather Br&h- 
tuaai dock) are doomed for ever to nocturnal separation, 
and are aaiu to peas the night on. the opposite foanka of a 


gladdened and overflowed as it were with love, 
and even the deadest soul was quickened at the 
sight. 

Chhand 5. 

At Love’s touch the dead were quickened, blos¬ 
somed all the wood so dark, 

While a breeze soft, cool, and fragrant fanned 
the love-enkindled spark. 

Laughs the lake with many a lotus, hum the 
bees with drowsy sound, 

S wans and parrots chatter gaily, gladly dance 
the nymphs around. 

Doha 95. 

Though he tried 1 every trick and manifold 
device, and triumphed over host and all, yet 
Siva’s unbroken trance still continued, and Love 
grew furious. 

Chaujodi* 

Seeing a mango-tree with spreading boughs, 
he in his folly climbed up into it; then fitted a 
shaft to his flowery bow, and in his great passion 
taking aim and drawing the string home to the 
ear he let fly and lodged the five arrows in his 
breast. Then the trance was broken and Sam¬ 
bhu awoke. In the lord’s soul was great agi¬ 
tation ; he opened his eyes and looking all round 
saw Kamadeva in the mango-tree. At his wrath 
the three worlds trembled. Then Siva unclosed 
his third eye, and by its flash Kamadeva was re¬ 
duced to ashes. A confused cry went up through 
the universe from the gods in their dismay, from 
the demons in exultation; the rich were sad when 
they remembered love’s delights, while saints 
and hermits felt relieved of a thorn. || 

Chhand 6. 

The saints were freed from torment: but Rati 
swooned for woe, 

And in sad guise with weeping eyes at Siva’s 
throne fell low, 

Sore wailing and lamenting her dear lord’s 
hapless fate; 

Till quick to pardon spoke the god in words 
compassionate: 

Dohd 96. 

“ Henceforth, Rati, your husband’s name shall 
be called Anang (the bodiless), and thus ethere- 
alized he shall pervade all things. But hear 
how yon will again find him hereafter :— 

river, vainly calling to each other to cross. During love’s 
brief triumph the curse was for once removed. 

|| “With this whole narrative compare that in the Xu- 
wflwa Sambha/m of KSlid&sa.—E d. 
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Chaupdi. 

“ When Krishna becomes incarnate in the fami¬ 
ly of Jadu to relieve the world of its burdens, 
your husband shall be born again as his son (Pra- 
dyumna): this my word shall not fail.” On hear¬ 
ing this prophecy of Sankara’s, Rati retired. I now 
turn to another part of my story. When Brahma 
and the other gods heard these tidings they first 
went to Vaikuntha, and thence, with Vishnu, 
Brahma, and all the rest, into the presence of 
the merciful Siva, and each of them separately 
sang his praises. Then the gracious power whose 
crest is the moon and whose standard a bull 
said, “ Tell me, ye immortals, why ye have 
come.” Said Brahma, “ My lord, you can read 
our hearts, but as ordered I speak. 

Doled 97. 

“ In the mind of all the gods is one idea. San¬ 
kara is love-smitten, and we would fain with 
our own eyes see his marriage. 

Chaupdi. 

“ 0 destroyer of the pride of love, let ns feast 
our eyes on this glad event. In granting a hus¬ 
band to Rati after Kamadeva had been consumed 
yon have done well, O sea of compassion, in 
punishment remembering mercy; the great have 
ever an easy temper. Accept now the in¬ 
terminable penance that Parvati has endured.” 
On hearing Brahma’s speech and perceiving its 
purport, he exclaimed joyfully, “ So be it!” 
Then the gods sounded their kettledrums, and 
rained down flowers, and cried “ Victory, victory 
to the King of Heaven!” Then, perceiving it 
was the proper time, the seven sages came and 
were despatched by Brahma to the Himalaya, 
where first they sought Bhavani, and addressed 
her in mild but deceptive terms:— 

Dohd 98. 

“ You would not listen to us, but rather took 
Narada’s advice; now again is your vow proved 
vain, for the god of love has been consumed by 
MahMeva.” 

Chaupdi. 

Bhavani replied with a smile, “ 0 wisest of 
sages, you have said well. Your words c Love 
h as been consumed by Mahadeva’ imply a belief 
that aforetime Sambhu was liable to change. 
But I know him to be from everlasting an as¬ 
cetic, faultless, loveless, passionless : and i£ 


knowing him to be such as ho is, I have served 
him devotedly in heart, word, and deed, ^ 
gracious a lord (be assured, 0 sage*) will 
bring my vow to accomplishment. Your say¬ 
ing that Hara has destroyed Love betrays gm.r 
want of judgment. Fire, my friend, has un 
unalterable nature, and ice cannot exist near it ; 
if brought near, it must inevitably perish; und 
so must Love in the presence of Mahadeva." * 

Doha 99. 

On hearing this speech and seeing her love 
and confidence, the sages were delighted and 
bowed the head before her, and went to king 
Himachal, 

Chaupdi. 

And told him the whole history. When he 
heard of Love’s destruction he was much dis¬ 
tressed, but was again comforted when told of* 
Rati’s promised husband. After pondering on 
the majesty of Sambhu he reverently summoned 
the wise men, and at once had the day fixed 
according to Vedic prescription, selecting an 
auspicious date, and planet, and hour. Then he 
gave the letter to the seven sages, humbly fall¬ 
ing at their feet, and they took it to Brahma, 
who could not contain himself for joy on read¬ 
ing it, but at once proclaimed it aloud. The 
whole company of heaven was delighted: there 
was music and a shower of flowers, and in every 
quarter festive preparations were commenced. 

Dohd 100. 

All the gods began adorning the different 
vehicles on which they ride abroad ; the Muses 
sang for joy, and all was bliss and happiness. 

Chaupdi. 

Siva’s attendants began to dress their lord, 
arranging his serpent-crest and crown of matted 
locks; with snakes for his earrings and brace¬ 
lets of snakes for his wrists; his body smeared 
with ashes, and a lion’s skin about his loins; 
the moon on his brow, the lovely Ganges on 
the crown of his head, bis eyes three in number, 
and a serpent for his Bruhmanical cord* his 
throat black with poison, a wreath of dead men's 
skulls about his breast: in such ghastly attire 
was arrayed the great god Siva* With trident 
in hand he advanced riding on a ball, while the 
drums beat and instruments of music were play¬ 
ed. The ffeg&sle divinities id! smiled to see him. 


* The line thus translated stands in the original Asi Jfa«~ 
matha Maheta ho nAi. There is an entirely di^rent read¬ 
ing in some copies, jivii Scwnjpdti wy pachchh gantefa, 


“l&nSaxBaftfci who lost hi* 
Mother d *****?*» 
RSrepa's rage of Stfck 


Sampfiti heme? 
information of 
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and said, u Tbo -world has no bride worthy of 
such a lover.” Vishnu and Brahma and all the 
company of heaven followed in the procession, i 
each on his own carriage; they formed a won¬ 
drous sight, but were nothing compared to the 
bridegroom. 

Doha 101 . 

Then Vishnu with a smile cried to all the 
heavenly warders and said,March separately 
each one with his own retinue, 

Cha ifi>d L 

Otherwise on going into a strange city it 
will bo a joke against us that the procession is a 
failure after the bridegroom.” The gods smiled 
to hear this speech, and marched separately, each 
at the head of his own followers. Mahadeva 
smiled too, not understanding Hari’s joke, but 
taking it as a most friendly suggestion, and sent 
Bhringi to bring all his own company together. 
On receiving Siva's order they all came and 
bowed the head at his lotus-feet. Then Siva 
laughed to see the host in their motley attire, 
riding every kind of vehicle: some with mon¬ 
strous heads, somp with no head at all; some 
with many hands and feet, and some with none; 
some with great eyes, some with no eyes; some 
very stout, some very slim. 

Chltand 7 . 

All, stout or slim, or foul or trim, in gruesome 
panoply, 

With skulls for wine-cups filled with blood, from 
which they quaffed with glee, 

With head of dog, or ass, or hog, a host no 
tongue can tell, 

Ghosts, goblins, witches, every kind of denizen 
of hell. 

Soratha 9. 

All the demons went singing and dancing 
with wonderful contortions, such as never were 
seen, and uttering all sorts of strange cries. 

Chavp&L 

Like bridegroom, like procession—an extra¬ 
ordinary sight as it went along the road. There 
king Himachal erected a canopy more splendid 
than words can tell; and every hill in the world, 
small and great, more than man can count, and 
every wood and sea, river, stream and lake, all 
were invited to attend; and assuming forms of 
exquisite beauty, with all their retinue, male and 
female, they docked to the palace, singing songs 
of gladness. First of all, the king liad built 
a number of guest-houses, and so tastefully 


arranged them that after a glance at the beauty 
of the city the Creator of the world seemed a 
contemptible architect. 

Clihc'id 8 . 

Little seemed the world's Creator, and his skill 
of nothing worth; 

Lake and fountain, grove and garden, shone 
more fair than aught on earth. 

Wreaths and arches, flags and banners, made 
each house a goodly show ; 

Gallant youths and lovely maidens set a saint’s 
heart all aglow. 

DoM lOi 

The city in which the Great Mother had taken 
birth surpassed description; joy, prosperity, and 
abundance were ever on the increase. 

ChaiqnV. 

When it was known that the marriage pro¬ 
cession was close at hand, the stir in the city 
and the brilliancy of the decorations grew more 
and more. With numerous carriages and all due 
equipment the heralds started for the formal re¬ 
ception. When they saw the army of gods 
they were glad of heart, and yet more so when 
they beheld HarL But when they perceived 
Siva’ familiars, every beast they rode started 
back in affright. Grown men summoned up 
courage to stand, but the children all ran for 
their lives straight back home, and when their 
parents questioned them could only reply, trem¬ 
bling all over, “ What can we say P it is 
beyond telling; it is no marriage procession, but 
the army of death: the bridegroom a maniac, 
mounted on a bull, with snakes and skulls and 
ashes to adorn him.” 

GTJiand 9 . 

“ Skulls and snakes and streaks of ashes, matted 
locks and body bare, 

Witches, imps, and frightful goblins, and ap¬ 
palling ghosts are there. 

Happy man who sees such horrors nor dies at 
once of fright!” 

So from bouse to house they babbled on Uma’s 
wedding night. 

Doha 103 . 

The fathers and mpthers smiled, for they re¬ 
cognized Siva’s familiars, and reassured the 
children in every possible way, saying, “ Do not 
be afraid, there is no cause for fear.” 

Chaupdi. 

The heralds brought in the procession, and 
assigned them all pleasant quarters. And MaiD a, 
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having prepared an elegant sacrificed lamp, and 
lustrous water in a golden bow], proceeded 
with much gladness to move it round and round 
over Siva*s head, while her attendants sang 
festive songs. When thevsaw his terrible attire 
the women feared greatly, and ran inside the 
house all of a tremble. Mahadeva advanced to 
the guest-room, and Maina, sorely grieved at 
heart, called her daughter and in the most 
loving manner took her intu her lap, while her 
lotus-eyes overflowed with tears:—“ To think 
that the Creator should have made you so 
beautiful, and then given you such a raving fool 
for a bridegroom!” 

CJihand 10. 

“ How can God send such a raving groom for 
such a lovely bride ? 

What a thorn-bush is our wishing-tree, the 
fruit for which we cried! 

From mountain-top, in sea or fire, I cast me 
down with thee: 

Welcome disgrace, so they he gone ; this wed¬ 
ding ne’er shall be. 5> 

mu 104. 

All the ladies were disfcrest when they saw the 
queen so sad, who in her deep affection for her 
daughter began to weep and make great lamen¬ 
tation. 

CltcmpdL 

What harm had I done to Narada that he 
should make my home desolate, and give Uma 
such advice, to undergo penance for the sake 
of a mad bridegroom ? In good sooth he is fancy- 
free and passionless, an ascetic who. wants 
neither money, nor house, nor wife, and there¬ 
fore is destroying another’s home; he lias neither 
shame nor compunction; for what does a barren 
woman know of the pangs of childbirth ? 
When Bbavani saw her mother's distress, she 
answered thus placidly and discreetly, “ Be not 
troubled, my mother, with these thoughts, for 
God’s plans are unalterable. If Fate decrees me 
a mad husband, then why should any one ho 
blamed ? can you blot out the handwriting of 
the Creator; then refrain from profitless re¬ 
proaches.” 

CJihand 11. 

“ Cease from profitless reproaches, nor in vain 
bemoan my fate; 

I must go where’er my destined joys and sorrows 
for me wait.” 


Hearing Uma\s pious answer, all her holes fe.i 
surprise, 

Much they talked of God’s injustice, whita iAc 
tears bedewed their eyes. 

D'*hd 1*A 

At J bat time crime NArudn, and with ldm the 
sages (fur they had It card the new-/, and at ulcj 
betook themselves to the kings palace. 

Chain'd!. 

Then Narada instructed them all, and recited 
in full the past history, saying, “Hear, 0 Maina ’ 
my words are true; your daughter is Bhavan:, 
the mother of the world, the ever lusting Fe¬ 
male Energy; without birth or beginning; Sam- 
bhu’s inseparable half; the creator, sup port ei 
and destroyer of the universe: who afc will as¬ 
sumes the semblance of human form. First she 
was bora in Dakslia’s house. Satl by name, of ex¬ 
cellent beauty. Then as Sati she married San¬ 
kara, and her story is famous throughout the 
world,—how once with Siva she met the sun of 
Raghus lotus-line (/.<?. ilium), and in her in¬ 
fatuation was not obedient to Siva, but was 
beguiled into assnming the term of Sfta. 

CJthand 12. 

“For the crime of this assumption she was 
widowed many a day, 

Till in the fire before her sire her sins were 
burnt away. 

Now, born your daughter, for her lord in 
penitence she stayed; 

And Siva aye shall be her lord; know this, nor 
be dismayed.” 

Doha lOtf. 

On hearing Narada’s explanation, the sadness 
of all was dispersed, and in a moment Mb word* 
were spread from house to house throughput the 
city. 

Chaupdi* 

Then Maina and Hmmvanfc were glad ami fell 
again and again at Parvaii’sfeet. All the people 
of the city, whatever their age, men and women 
alike, were equally delighted. Songs of joy 
began to sound in the streets; golden vases were 
displayed; meats were dmssed in various ways 
according to the rules of gastronomic science. 
But the banquet-table of Bhavfmt and her 
mother was altogether beyond description. The 
marriage guests—Vishnu, Bmhma, and all the 
heavenly orders— were courteously entreated, 
and took their seats liw> after line. Then the 
skilful servers began to serve, and the women, 
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■when they found the gods were sat down, began 
to jest and banter in pleasant strain. 

Glihand 13. 

In pleasant strain with, dark refrain they hint 
at love’s delight: 

Charmed with the song, the gods sit long, nor 
heed the waning night. 

With growing zest each jovial guest prolongs 
the festive hoar: 

At last they rise; each bids adieu and seeks his 
separate bower. 

Bohd 107. 

Then the sages came and, declared to Hima- 
vant the marriage proposal, and, seeing the time 
was fit, sent to summon all the gods, 

Chaujodi. 

Whom he courteously addressed, and assigned 
to each an appropriate seat. An altar w’as pre¬ 
pared according to Vedic ritual, while the women 
chanted festal strains; and a divinely beautiful 
throne was erected, the handiwork of a god, 
beyond desciiption. Then Siva, after bowing 
to the Brahmans, took his seat, remembering 
in his heart his own lord, Rama. Then the 
sages sent for Uma, who was brought in by 
her handmaids, richly adorned. All the gods 
beholding her beauty were enraptured. What 
poet in the world could describe such loveliness ? 
The divinities, who recognized in her the uni¬ 
versal mother, the spouse of Mahadeva, adored 
her in their inmost soul,—Bhavani, the crown 
of beauty, whose praises would still be beyond 
me even, though I had a myriad tongues. 

Chhcmd 14. 

A myriad tongues were all too few to sing her 
matchless grace; 

Where gods and muses shrink abashed, for 
Tulsi’s rhyme what place ? 

With downcast eyes the glorious dame passed 
up the hall, and fell, 

Bee4ike, at Siva’s lotus-feet, the lord she loved 
so well. 

BoM 108. 

At the injunction of the priests, both Sambhu 
and BhavSa} paid divine honours to Games. 
And let no one be perplext on hearing this, but 
know well that they are gods from everlasting. 
Chaupii. 

The whole tnarriage-ceremony was performed 
by the priests in accordance with Vedie ritual, 


and the father, with Jcusa grass in his hand, 
took the bride and gave her to Siva. When the 
two had joined hands, all the gods were glad of 
heart; the chief priests uttered the scriptural 
formulae, and the cry went up of “ Glory, glory, 
glory to Sankara I” all kinds of music began to 
play, and flowers were rained down from heaven. 
Thus was accomplished the marriage ofHara 
and Girija, amidst general rejoicing. The dowry 
given defies description—men-servants and maid¬ 
servants, horses, carriage*, elephants, cows, 
raiment, jewellery, things of all sorts, and wagon¬ 
loads of grain and golden vessels. 

Glihand 15. 

Thus great and more the dowry’s store that 
king Himanehal brought; 

Yet falling low at Siva’s feet he cried that all 
was nought. 

The gracious lord cheered his sad sire in every 
way most meet. 

Then Maina came, most loving dame, and clasp¬ 
ed his lotus-feet:— 

Bohn 109. 

“ Uma, my lord, is dear to me as my own soul; 
take her as one of your servants, and pardon all her 
offences : this is the boon I beg of your favour/’ 
Chaujpdi. 

After Sambhu had in every possible way re¬ 
assured his wife’s mother, she bowed herself at 
his feet and went home, there called for Uma, 
and taking her into her lap gave her this excellent 
instruction:—“ Be ever obedient to Sankara: to 
say ‘ My Lord and my God’ is the sum of all wifely 
duty.” At these words her eyes filled with tears, 
and again and again she pressed her daughter 
to her bosom :—“ Why has God created woman 
in the world, seeing that she is always in a state 
of subjection, and never can even dream of hap¬ 
piness.” Though utterly distracted by motherly 
love, she knew it was no time to display it, and 
restrained herself. Running to her again and 
again, and falling on the ground to clasp her feet, 
in a transport of affection beyond all words, Bha¬ 
vani said adieu to all her companions and then 
again went and clung to her mother’s breast. 

Glihand 16. 

Still clinging to her mother’s breast she cheered 
her weeping train, 

Then with her handmaids sought her spouse, 
yet oft looked back again. 
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’Midst beggars’ blessings, richly bought, forth 
rode the royal pair: 

The glad gods rained down flowers, and sounds 
of music filled the air. 

’ Doha 110. 

Then went Himavant most lovingly to escort 
them, till with many words of consolation Maha- 
deva bid him return. 

Chatypdi. 

Then he came speedily to the palace, called 
all the gods, entreated them courteously with 
words and gifts, and allowed them to depart. 
They proceeded each to his own realm, and 
Sambhu arrived at Kailasa. How shall I tell 
its delights when thus occupied by Sambhu 
and Bhavani, the father and mother of the world, 
and their attendants ? They began to indulge 
in sport and dalliance, and every day was some 
new pleasure. Thus a length of time was passed 


and the six-headed child (Kartikeya) was bom. 
who vanquished in battle the demon Taraka. 
His fame is sung by all the sacred books, and 
his deeds are known throughout the world. 

Chhand 17 . 

All the world knows the story of the birth and 
the glory of Mahadeva’s six-headed son; 
And this is the cause why so briefly I pause on 
the generous deeds he hath done. 

Man or maid who shall tell or sing true 
and well how Siva took Ura& to wife, 

Shall be happily wed, and, with blessings be¬ 
stead, live at ease all the days of his life. 

DoU 111. 

The amorous deeds of Girija and her beloved 
are an ocean-like depth that not even the Veda 
can sound ; how then can an ignorant down, 
such as Tulsi Das, succeed in describing them ? 


THE RAJMAHAL HILLMEN’S SONGS. 


BY THE BEY. P. T. COLE, 

Colonel Dalton, in his interesting work 
The 'Ethnology of Bengal, says: “I nowhere find 
any description of the dances or of the songs of 
the Paharis.” This suggested to my mind the 
idea of sending a few specimens, with rough 
sense-translations appended. I have collected 
them chiefly from the Pahari young men who 
are being trained as school'masters in the Tal- 
jhari Church Mission school. 

A great many of their songs are extempore, 
composed by the singer on the spur of the 
moment. Supposing a friend should invite the 
poet to a feast, the latter thinks it the correct 
thing to celebrate his host’s praises in song 
after dinner. The Paharis are very clever at 
composition, and one chorus, with very Ettie 
alteration, will answer the singer’s purpose on 
many occasions. 

It is very noticeable that the Paharis of the 
Rajmahal district are not nearly so fond of 
singing and dancing as those of the south In 
the villages near RajmaMl I have not seen any 
special places set apart for dancing, as are to 
be found to the south-west. 

1. “ Sonani sajeni chicheken, 

Rupani sajeni chicheken, 

* Thi a Pahaix is prosotmeed the msa 


IiJHABI, BJJMAHAL. 

Lele 1™.!^ ania, 

In dire anriso mala.” 

“ A necklace of gold I have given to her, 

A necklace of silver I have given to her. 
She said, I will go to him to-morrow; 

Why has she not arrived P M 
Raji majiye gandi thi* sariwa. 

Sona ti banja tayan. 

Qegho lero sona ti, 

Banja tayan. 

Kero kero kerojuri, 

Sona ti banja tayan. 

u The nobles of the land have Ettie bodies, 

. But they deck themselves with geld. 

We will deck yon out with gold,— 

Yes, indeed, we wifi deck yon out with 
gold.” 

3. u Bam&fa menod dinon thi bechiya, 

Oya moqi Id mundija. 

Qeghofero oye moqi Id mundija. 

Ino jtzfwgt ano maqo, 

Oye moqi k£ mundija.” 

“There was a mm who wished to be a 
Brlhma^ 

He abstained from swab for many days, 

t a. to BdgfiAword 
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But on the last day (of probation) he saw 
a cow, 

And being tempted broke Lis vow. 

What a pity ! he ate a cow and was defiled ! 

Yes, my brother, yes, my sister,— 

He ate a cow and was defiled !” 

4. * 4 Guiyare, Guiyare Mesi, adiro toqoti ekiya, 

Nadahi ngali menja adiki oyoka Chandire. 

Xadahi ugali menja adiki oyoka Me sire.’ 5 

■ 4 Mesi, Guiyar’s daughter, went forth to 
gather herbs; 

The keeper of the garden said to her, 

Come and pick whatever you please, - 

The keeper said to Chandi, Pick where’er 
you please.” 

5. 44 Ithikid dame panch ana raniko, 

Kolikeno chicheken. 

Ochekeni tundino sihayapa dure menjado. 

Jare panch ana paisa mundiken anure, 
Surajire ! 

Jare panch ana paisa mundiken anure 
Surajire! 

4 - He told me the price of this was five annas, 

Then I opened my purse and gave it to 
the (cloth-merchant) ; 

I took it home and opened it, and to my 
great surprise 

I found it* nothing else but rotten rags ‘ 
neatly sewn together. 

Ah me! I spent five annas for nought, 0 
Sutrja! 


Ah me! I spent five annas for nought, 0 
Surja! 

6. 44 Guiyar Mesire tok token jarath ekiya, 

Tanase ambiya namato kudetore chaqe- 
tore, Chandire.” 

4£ 0 Guiha’s daughter Mesi, the rain is falling 
on the hills around, 

The clouds depart leaving our own un¬ 
watered ; 

But sorrow not, O Chandi, we will hoe 
our ground, and hope for better times.” 

7. “ Aiyore keyetande, kiretar malaiye, 

Enu keyen atba ugileo malekenne. 

Ore Gosaihi engeni ambo makkore.” 

44 Woe to us two, we shall die, and never 
1 return to meet again.” 

(Companion answers ) 44 1 shall die, but I do 
not grieve at the thought, 

0 God, do not forsake me!’ ’ 

8. 44 Chilimili + Sahibe dene; 

Feringhi gole dene. 

Javira Snraja.” 

44 Be like Cleveland Sahib, 

Be like a Feringhi, 

O Suraja, son of Javira !” 

This song is sung in honour of Mr. Cleveland, 
a Collector of Bhagalpur. He it was who in¬ 
duced the Paharis to order. Before his time 
they were great robbers, and a terror to all the 
surrounding country. Now they may be reck¬ 
oned as one of the most peaceful tribes in India. 
Mr. Cleveland died a.d. 1784* 


MISCELLANEA. 


A BUDDHIST J AT AKA -FROM THE CHINESE. 
FrtKrt the xivth. mown, of the “MctKdpari Nirvdna 
Store."* Translated. by the Rev. S. Beal. 
Illustrious youth, in years gone by, hefore the 
Sna of Buddha had come forth, I- was bora 
as a Brttunan. I practised in tibia birth the con- 
duct (or mode of life) of » Bodhisafcwu. I was 


irell versed in the knowledge of final deliverance; 
my heart at perfect rest, Ac. Yet after all, though 
I inquired and searched through all the Books oi 
the Great Development, I knew not nor heard oi 
the name of Vaiptdya S&tra*. 

At this time I was dwelling in the Snowy Moan- 

t *! *PT t ?? ed to ‘ Cleveland.’ 

This Store, is peohsM, one of the first ofthe Vaipalya 


tains, surrounded by every kind of pleasant scenery, 
and with fruits and edible roots in every variety. 
Thus dwelling alone, and feeding solely on the 
fruits of the earth, I passed many years in the prac¬ 
tice of religious meditation, and so through all this 
time I neither heard of a Buddha having been born, 
nor of the Scriptures of the Great Yehicle having 
been delivered. At this time, whilst I was going 
through such mortification as this, S a k r a and all 
the Devas assembled in mass, their hearts greatly 
affected with awe, and spoke thus one to another:— 
“ On every hand there are portents 
That in the midst of the quiet Snowy Moun¬ 
tains 

class. It was translated into Chinese by Dhannaraksha 
in the 5th century a.d. 
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There is a Master who is practising the way 
of self-control and the destruction of selfish 
desire,— 

An illustrious and highly virtuous King. 
Already has he banished covetousness and 
anger, 

Eternally separated himself from folly and 
doubt; 

His mouth has not yet uttered a word 
Either of base or false language.” 

At this time in the Congregation there was a 
Devaputra named “ Joy and Gladness,” who 
spoke as follows:— 

“ This practiser of asceticism, 

Advancing so resolutely in purity, 

Why does not Sakra look for him, 

With all the Devas ? 

If he be a heretic 
Practising these austerities, 

Much more should this man's abode 
And birthplace be known by Sakra.” 

At this time there was a Bishi who, on behalf of 
Sakra, spoke as follows :— 

“ Lord of Devas, Kusika, 

Let not such contradiction as this be yours; 
For a heretic practising austerities 
Let not your Majesty seek.” 

Having uttered this gdtha again, the Bishi said: 

Kusika, there is a great Sage in the world, who 
for the sake of all flesh, not caring for his own 
body, desiring to benefit others, practises every 
kind of penance; without a remnant of covetous 
desire, so that if the earth, mountains, and seas 
were filled with gems, he would behold them as 
seeing spittle, without the least desire. He has 
given up all—wealth, wife and child, head, eyes, 
marrow, hands and feet, bit by bit, house and 
possessions, elephants, horses, chariots, slaves, 
even a desire to be born in heaven, if only he might 
give true happiness to all flesh. Bus only aim is 
if at last he may reach the condition of Anutara 
Samyak Sambodhi.” 

The Sakra Devanam replied: “According to 
your words, this man is aiming at the control of 
all living creatures. Great Bishi, if in the world 
there be any room for a Buddha (lit tree or off¬ 
spring of Buddha), then he will be ablb to clear 
away all Devas and men, and also to counteract 
all sorrows, whether in the condition of an Asura 
or a poisonous snake. And so all creatures under 
the shadow of this Salvation will be freed from all 
woes and misery. Great Bishi, if this man at 
some future time obtain a good deliverance, then 
I and others ought thoroughly to get rid of the 
endless toils of care and trouble that now molest 
us. But this is difficult to believe, for there is a 
difference between the beginning and the end of a 


j thing. The moon’s imago may for a time b» r,- 
j in placid water; but let the wntor be di- 

j tnrbed, and how the reflection also i.- brokenI* 
is difficult to complete a picture, but W eu..y t > 
destroy it i So also is it with the heart tor th*‘ 
state) of religious conviction—difficult to 
easy to destroy. Great Bishi, as thuv are many 
men who put on a bold front with their weapon-, 
when they go to meet the robbers who threaten 
them, but afterwards turn their backs and an; 
overcome with fear, so is it with the heart oi know¬ 
ledge (Bodhi). So I have .scon it with counties* 
mortals; at first their hearts full of confidence and 
courage, but afterwards what a change and fuiibiu 
away! So I am unable to believe that this rnun 
who is practising austerities will be able to con¬ 
tinue ! I will therefore go and ascertain for my self. 
For as the two wheels to a chariot and tl e two 
wings to a bird, so, Great Bishi, is it in tl*i« 
matter: the devotee may have great constancy i ■ 
suffering self-inflicted mortification, but has lie uIm*. 
wisdom ? If ho has deep wisdom, he will accomplish 
his aim. Just as the fish in the sea, whose Kjwvrru 
is great in quantity, and the*fish born from it few, 
or the Antra tree, its flowers many, and its fruit 
few;—so of mortals, those who undertake the at¬ 
tainment of wisdom are many, those who reach it 
few. But, Great Bishi, I will go with you and try 
this man! Great Bishi, it is as the g^ld thrice 
tried, and thus known to be good,—by fire, by 
hammer, by rubbing; so is it with penance,—it 
must be tried and tested before it be really known." 

At this time Sakra Dev&nam, changing his body 
into the shape of a BAkshasa horrible to look at, 
descended to the Snowy Mountains, mid not very 
far from them took his scat, iud with a toft 
and pleasant voice, repeated this ? alt-stanza of a 
Buddha gone before:— 

“ There is no permanent mult from religion* 
exercises. 

Birth and death are universal Jaws.” 

Having uttered this he remained fixed 

in his place, stem and with unmoved Ihce, Tlscr. 
the ascetic, having heard this bail-stanza, con¬ 
ceived the highest heart-joy. Just as a strange tra¬ 
veller, who in journeying along some difficult and 
precipitous mountain-pass towards evening lose* 
his companions, is afflicted with fear, when, sud¬ 
denly ho comes on them again—wbafcjoy S Or a« 
an invalid who suddenly finds the relief which hi* 
physician prescribed for? or as a mm perishing in 
the eea who meets with ** boat; or as a thirsty 
mm who finds cool and refreshing water; eras a 
prisoner who hears of Id* pe b** or as a hus¬ 
bandman who watches th*; m* f falling ou hi* 
dried-up crop* Or as the jrairierer who finds 
himself at hoineagam; wBfcv.: *ou» youth, it was 
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with me when I heard this half -gdtha ; and as I 
arose from my seat and saluted the four quarters, 
and siiid, “ Who is he that uttered this half-verse P” 
Then, seeing no one except the Baksha, I said, 
“ W3io is he that opened this door of Salvation P 
who is he that is thus able to declare the words of 
all the Buddhas ? Who amongst the slumbering 
crowds that pass through life and death is the wake¬ 
ful one, leading the victims of life and death to the 
highest participation of Bodhi ? Who is the master 
of the vessel,—the good physician ? Who has re¬ 
nted this half -gdtha, as refreshing to my under¬ 
standing as the waxing moon to the opening lily ?” 

Seeing only the Bakslia, I thought, “ Could it 
be this JEt&ksha who uttered this half-verse P” And 
then I doubted, and said, “ It cannot be so, for no 
such word can proceed from such a form. Is the 
lotus produced from the fire P Breezing water 
comes not from the solar heat.” And then I. 
thought again, “I am but a fool, perhaps this 
Baksha may have remembered from long ago this 
half -gdtha* I will ask him.” And so, going up to 
him, I said, “Where, D Great Sage, did you in 
former days obtain the knowledge of this half- 
gtlilut, the half of this precious gem P for this verse 
is in truth the true wisdom of all the Buddhas, 
past, present, and to come” Then he answered 
and said, “ Great Br&hmaii, ask me not such a 
question; and why, because for several days I have 
had no food. Everywhere have I sought it, but 
in vain. Parched with thirst, my mind is con¬ 
fused, and I can answer nothing. There is no 
food for me in earth or heaven.” Then I said, 
“ B&ksha, do but finish this gd.iha, then for ever 
I will be thine, and my body thine. That which 
yen just now uttered was only half-said, and had 
no meaning in it; only finish it, and 1 am thine 
for aye.” Then the R&ksha replied, “ The utmost 
knowledge you possess goes not beyond your pre¬ 
sent body; but the pangs of hunger which possess 
mo who can describe P” Then I said, u What food 
do you eat ?” The E&ksha said, “ Ask me not, for 
the answer is a fearful one!” But I said, “ There 
are none to frighten here, and I have no fear of 
you; speak out then ! ” The Baksha said, “ That 
which I eat is the hot flesh of men, and I drink 
only their warm Mood. Everywhere have I 
sought for this fbodin vaih, for men now-a-davs 
wre so good that the gods protect them, and I can 
donate** I said, Flemish only this 

Jjj* “d my body »thine.” The BAksha replied, 

Jw 1 phoe “who wm 

Waste, that for mgfafc words yon will be ready to 
gwnpyoarbody?” To whom I replied, “ Surelv 

SL2& 1 ?*' ***** is itp not l 


obtain an imperishable body. And yet you say, 
Who can trust you ? I call Brahm&, Sakra 
the four kings, and all the Bodhi satwas, and 
all the Buddhas, to witness that I am ready thus 
to give up my body for the sake of these eight 
words.” “Listen then, listen than,” said the 
Baksha, “ if it be so, and I will repeat the other 
half of the verse.” Oh, what joy was mine as I 
prostrated myself before the Baksha, and besought 
him to proceed! Then the R&ksha added, 

“ Birth and death, destroyed, 

(This) is the joy of N i r v 4 n a. ” 

The Baksha, having uttered this gdtha, added, 
“Oh! Bodhisatwa Mah&satwa, you now have 
heard the full meaning of this stanza; and now 
before you give yourself up as a sacrifice to my 
body, you wish to benefit the world by proclaiming 
the truth you have heard. Do so.” Then, having 
well considered the meaning of this gdtha, I went 
from place to place, and on every stone and wall, 
on every tree and road, I wrote this stanza. Then, 
carefully arranging my clothes, so that after death 
my naked body should not be needlessly exposed, 
I ascended a high tree, purposing to fulfil my vow 
and put an end to my life. Then the Tree, Deva 
asked me the following question, “ Venerable one, 
what are you doing ?” To whom I replied, “ I am 
about to sacrifice my body in return for the know¬ 
ledge of a gdtha given me.” “ And what use is 
this knowledge?” added the Tree Deva. To 
which I replied, “ This gdtha contains the mysteri¬ 
ous doctrine of all the Buddhas, past, present, and 
to come, compared with which there is nothing of 
value in the world, and for the knowledge of which 
I now give up my life,” Ac. Then casting my¬ 
self down, such sounds came from mid-air and 
ascended even to the A k a n i s h t a heaven! Then 
also the B&ksha returned to his true form as Sakra 
Dev&nam, and in a moment arrested the fall of the 
Bodhisatwa in the air, and placed him harmlessly 
on the ground. At this time Sakra and all the 
Devas, with the Great Brahmfi, came and pro¬ 
strated themselves at the feet of this Bodhisatwa, 
and in terms of commendation sang, « Well done! 
well done! Thou art a true Bodhisatwa, able to 
benefit the, world, deserving to hold the torch of 
the Great Law in the midst % of the dar kne ss 
of the world J . Oh, would that in future ages, 
when you attain the perfection of Buddha, you 
would think on me and acquit me of all my sins!” 
&c. And so by the virtue of this gdtha, for which I 
gave up my life, I was able (by anticipation), to 
pass, over twelve Kalpas, and in the presence of 
Maitrey a to attain perfection as Buddha. 

Such merit attaches to the love of the true 
Scriptures of the Great Vehicle.— Trubner’s Becord, 
Jm. 1873 . 
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THE TWELVE EM AMS. 

BY E. EEHATSEK, M.C.E., Hon. item. B.B.B.A.S. 


B EFORE the dynasty of the Cefjivis the j 
E m a m i t e s began gradually to strength¬ 
en their position all over Persia. Already dur¬ 
ing the time of A’bas the Great the E roAmit e 
Faith (athioci-a’sharite, i.e. of the twelve) be¬ 
came dominant, and has continued so to this day. 
It asserted itself, however, much earlier in some 
countries, where the followers of A’li had better 
and safer opportunities for developing their 
tenets. A’li was only the fourth Kbalif, whereas 
according to his partizans he ought to have been 
the second, i.e. the immediate successor of the 
Prophet. This is the origin of the difference 
between the sects of the Sunnis and the Shia’hs, 
who were secretly organized immediately after 
the murder of A’li, and added to the profession 
of faith the words “ and A’li is the Vely of j 
God.” The meaning of the word Vely was 
afterwards amplified into that of u Yicar,” and 
gave.rise to various theories about A’li’s divine 
nature. Some even exalted A’li to the highest 
grade of divinity, and called him Allah ; but, 
whatever differences may exist at present on 
that point, not only do the Emiimites, but all the 
Shia’hs, agree that the title of E m am belongs 
to his family only. In fact, besides himself 
and his son Hasan, all the other Emams—ten 
in number—are the descendants of his son H u- 
sain, and the ancestors of the many thousands 
of Sayyids now living in the Muhammadan 
world. The names of the twelve Emams are:— 
I. Ali;IL Hasan; HI. Hu sain; IV.> Zaint 
ul-a’abedin; V. Muhammad Baqer; VI. 
Ja’fer-es-Sadeq; VII. Mfis& el-K£zem; 
VIII. A’li Mfisa er-Riza; IX. Muham¬ 
mad Taqi; X. A’li Efaqi; XL Hasan 
al-A’skari; XII. Mohdi. 

I. A’li the son of Abu T&’leb, being the son 
of the prophet’s uncle, was Ms cousin. He was 
born at Mekkah in the thirtieth year ‘of the 
elephant/ and became the first convert of 
Muhammad, who afterwards gave him Ms own 
daughter Fat em ah to wife. He might have 
become the immediate successor of M uhamm ad, 
but the prophet’s favourite wife A’ayfchah 
managed to keep him away, and to get her own 
father, Abu Bakr,electedKhahf. Ali, how¬ 
ever, became Khalif after the murder of O’thnsan, 
and was thus the fourth instead of the second 


Commander of the Faithful. Soon, however. 
A’ayshah, “the Mother of the Believer.*," 
raised opposition under her own auspices, by 
leavingMadinah with Tolhah and Zobayr 
and proceeding towards Bo era, and proclaim in cr 
everywhere that O’thman had been slain with 
the consent and by the command of Ali. The 
latter, no doubt apprehensive of the dangers in 
store for him, also left Madinab, and sent his 
son H a s an to Kufah ; but Abu Musa, the go¬ 
vernor of the town, at first prevented the people 
from manifesting any feelings of loyalty; after¬ 
wards, however, some thousands of them march¬ 
ed out and joined ATi Zi Kftder, whence 
he marched with them towards Bo^ra, and 
encamped in the vicinity of the town, hut A’ay¬ 
shah with Tolhah and Zobayr came out of it 
with 30,000 men and took up a position in front 
of Mm; they also sent letters to him demand¬ 
ing the extradition of the murderers of O’thman, 
to avert hostilities. The latter, who were se¬ 
veral hundreds in number, detached themselves 
from A’li’s army and made a night attack upon 
A’ayshah’s army, wMch appears to have been a 
mere skirmish; a short time afterwards, how¬ 
ever, the people of A’ayshah assailed the army oi 
A’li, which gained the victory. The leaders 
Tolhah and Zobayr lost their lives, and the very 
camel on which A’ayshah rode was cut down f 
so that she escaped with difficulty. This was 
‘the battle of the camel/ in which 17,000 ot 
the followers of* the Mother of the Believers.’ 
and nearly 3,000 of the 4 (fommaader' of the 
Ifcothfol/ are said to have fallen. Hereupon. A’li 
entered Bo^ra, harangued the people in the 
great mosque, and sent A’ayshah to M a dm ah 
under a guard of honour. 

After overcoming these drffi’Uiitfes, new ones 
arose for A’E; certain parties whoalso ordered 

K&i»beaaaeco*^ ssasswmtiott of 

O’thmkn went to Syria in order to instigate 
MoaViah to avenge it. The latter mo*t 
readOy accepted tfceiswifcti^ 
began bceta&ea. Be despatched mmMmg k*- 
ten to A’li, who waa at Kn&b, wherein he ae- 
eomd Mm of aspiring to ihe KhaBfirteas soon 
the im**et had died, and of complicity in the 
**%**%<*« threatened 

that fee wwdd charfim thoae who had a hand 
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in it, wherever he could find them. After this 
the- real warfare between the parties began; 
A’li assembled an immense army to combat 
Moa’viah Ben Sofian. The latter with 
hi& troops arrived first at 9afEn, and at once 
so arranged ten thousand of them that when 
A’li approached the river Euphrates his 
army could not quench its thirst. There many 
combats of an indecisive character appear to 
have occurred, but no real battle, in spite of the 
marvellous verbiage expended by Persian his¬ 
torians about the victory there gained; since 
after these so-called defeats Moa’viah was 
so strong that he was able to send troops in 
various directions, to Mesopotamia, Yemen, 
Hejaz, and E’rak, to establish his supremacy, 
which A’li was unable any longer to contest, 
being assassinated by three malcontents while 
entering the mosque at Knfah, about the middle 
of the month Ramdan a.h. 40 (began Jan. 8, 
A.f. 001). 

II. When Moa’viah heard that Hasan 
rhe son of A’li had been proclaimed Khalif, he 
marched with 00,000 men to conquer Arabian 
E'rak, and Hasan left Kufali with 40,000 men, 
who not only proved to be cowards, but muti¬ 
nied against him instead of attacking Moa’viah, 
whom he was compelled to acknowledge as 
Khalif on the promise of a pension from the 
treasury. For this act of submission he had 
to suffer the reproaches of some of his more 
turbulent adherents, by whose advice also a 
clause was inserted in the act of pacification 
that no Khalif after Moa’viah* should be ap- 
]minted without Hasan’s consent; and Moa’viah 
being some time afterwards desirous to nomin¬ 
ate Yazid his successor, but being persuaded 
that he could not get Hasan to agree, put 
him out of the way by despatching Mervan 
Ben Batata, a disgraced attendant on the pro¬ 
phet, to, Ja’dah, the spouse of Hasan, with 
a poisoned towel, and instruct^ her through 
this wretch to wipe the limbs of her husband 
therewith, on condition of receiving after his 
death 50,000 dirhems from Moa’viah and be¬ 
coming enrolled among the wives of Yazid. He 
died at Ma dinah in the middle of the month 
Bamdftn a,h. 58 (5th September a.d. 673), and 
was buried there. 

IIL The kuayat (sobriquet) of Husain wae 
Abu A’bd-ulUh, and his hhti (honorific 
i,tte) was* the BfartyF and 4 the Prince by birth/ 


He was bom at Madinah on the 4th Sha’bau 
a.h. 4 (10th January a.d, 626). His tragic end 
took place at Kerbella daring the khalifate of 
Yazid, a.h, 41 (a.d. 661), at the age of 37 
years. He was overwhelmed by his foes and 
slain without mercy. The Bom&t-alShahda 
treats largely on the disaster of Kerbella. 

IV. A’li, the son of Husain, beais the himyats 
(or epithets) of Abu Mu b am mad, A b-u 1- 
Husain, and Ab-nl-Qasem, or Abu 
Bakr;his lahab is S ayy id-ul-a’ibedin 
0 prince of the servants of God’) and Z a i n-u 1- 
a’abed in (* ornament of the servants of God’). 
He was of royal descent, as his another S he- 
kerian or Sheherbanu was the daughter of 
Yazdejerd the son of Sheheriar, son of 
Khosrn, son of Parviz, son of Hormuz, son of 
Nnshirvan the Just. He was born a.h. 38 (a.d. 
658-59). There is a tradition of Zohry stat¬ 
ing that A’li the son of Husain wore a yoke on 
his neck and heavy bonds on Ms feet, by order 
of A’bd-ul-malak Mervan. He was thns kept 
prisoner in a tent. On being compassionated by 
Zohry about bis condition, he stated that he 
could at any moment get rid of his shackles, and 
that he would go no further than two stages from 
Madinah with his guardians. This actually took 
place, for when they were at some distance from 
the town on their journey to A’bd-ul-malak 
Mervan their prisoner disappeared miracu¬ 
lously. This Emam is said to have worked 
numerous miracles, and .was, on account of his 
great piety, named Z a i n-u 1-a’a. b e d i n (* the 
ornament of the servants of God’). How he 
again re-appeared in Madinah is not stated, but 
the author of the Bouzat-aUQafa mentions that 
he died there on the 18th Muharram a.h. 95 
(14th October a.d. 713), and was buried in the 
Baki’ cemetery. 

V. Muhammad, the son of A’li, the son of 
Husain, was bom in Madinah on the 1st Eajab 
A. h. 57 (iOth May a.d. 676). His kunyaf 
is Abu Ja’fer, and his lahab is Baker. 
To describe his miracles a volume would be re¬ 
quired. He died a.h. T04 (a.d. 722), at the age 
of 57 years. 

VL J a * f e r, the son. of Muhammad, the son 
of A’li, son of Husain. His hunyat hi A b u A’b d- 
u 11 ah, and his well-known laical is (3 a deq. 
He was bom at Madinah a.h. 133 (a.d. 750- 
51). He was a great divine, and wrote five 
hundred treatises on religious subjects. Muham- 
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mad Ben Eskandar, a courtier of the Khalif 
flaneur, who reigned from a.d. 753 to 775, 


says :—“ One day I waited upon Mar^ur, and 
finding him melancholy I asked, 6 0 commander 
of the Faithful! what is the cause of your 
sadness?’ He replied, 4 0 Muhammad! I have 
slain many of the descendants of A’li, but have 
left their chief guide.’ I continued, 4 Who is 
he?’ He replied,/ Ja’fer, the son of Muhammad/ 
I said, 4 He is a pious man constantly engaged 
in the worship of God, and abhors the world 
with all its ways/ He continued, 4 0 Muham¬ 
mad! I was aware that you believe in his 
Emfimship.” Hereupon I swore an oath that I 
would set his mind at ease on this point before 
the night set in; then he called in a negro and 
said, ‘When Ja’fer Ben Muhammad comes, 
and I place my hand on my head, thou 
art immediately to kill him/ Afterwards he 
issued orders that the Emam Ja’fer should be 
brought, • and when he made his appearance I 
perceived that his blessed lips were moving, but 
could not understand what he said. I felt the 
kiosk shaking like a vessel among the waves, 
whilst Man cur hastened with hare head and 
feet to meet him, and all the members of Man * 
9 ur’s body quaked. Taking hold of his arm he 
seated him on the throne and addressed him as 
follows:— 4 0 descendant of the prophet I what 
is the reason of your coining ?’ He replied, 

4 You have sent for me, and so I came/ Man- 
cur continued, 4 Express your wish!’ He an¬ 
swered, 4 My wish is that you should not send 
for me any more, so that I may pay you a visit 
of my own accord whenever I feel inclined/ 

44 As soon as Ja’fer padek had departed, Man- 
cur went to his bedroom and slept till midnight, 
so that his prayers were forgotten. When he 
awoke, he called for me and said, 4 Bemain 
till I finish my omitted orisons, and inform you of 
what has happened* to me/ After he had ter¬ 
minated his prayers he said, 4 When Ja’fer 
Ben Muhammad was present I saw a dragon 
the tail of which was coiled around my castle, 
and the upper jaw of which was on the top, 
whilst the lower one touched the base of it. 
This dragon uttered distinctly the following 
words:— 44 AUah has sent and commanded me 

*In my Catalog *e Raioowni ofihe MiiUA Fie4zLibrvry, 
VilX. 55, p. 203,1 describe a book ia-Wfeicb through Jafr 
yanons things can be obtained, so. u Bow to obtamdxvi&e 
napiratmn by means of the canon of the Massed Jefr* 
How to obtain a faroumble response to prayer, by recit- 
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to swallow thee, with thy house, if anvthiri" 
should befell his servant!”’ ” Muhammad stated 
44 1 said to Mancur that this was a sorcery, 
but he replied, 4 Do not say so! It is the 
force of the ineffable name, which was revealed 
to the prophet, and by the blessing of it he could, 
if he was so minded, transform a bright day 
into a dark night, or make the night as shining as 
the day, and could do whatever else he liked/ ” 
Ja fer had said that A’h the Commander of 
the Faithful left two books, called Jthd\ from 
which the events of the world till the day of 
resurrection could be ascertained, and that he 
had seen one leaf of it in Egypt from which the 
history of the kings of that country had been 
extracted, and had in course of time been veri¬ 
fied. The Emam Ja’fer padek also said, “Our 
science is the QJidber, the Mazlur, the Xulctah 
fi al hilub , and the NaJcshfi allistimda ’; we pos¬ 
sess, moreover, the red and the white Jefr,, the 
book of Fatemah, and also the Mma'h, which 
contains everything men stand in need of. On 
being asked for an explanation concerning these 
books, he replied, 44 The Ghuber is the science 
of what has happened; the Mazbus is a know¬ 
ledge of past events ,* the Nuhtalt fi al kttlub is 
divine inspiration; the Ncifah fi aUUUmad are 
the words of angels whom we can hear, but whose 
essences we cannot see; as to the red Jefr, it is a 
vessel which contains the weapons of the apos¬ 
tle of God, but they are not taken out until one 
of us who are of his family arises; the white 
Jefr is a vessel containing the P&tdatemh of 
Moses, the Evangel of Jesus, the Psalm* of Dai id r 
and all the inspired books the book of Fdtemah 
contains everything which happens, and 
of every king or governor until the mstweetiou ; 
th£ Jdma'h is a book, seventy cubits long, dic¬ 
tated by the prophet of God, and written by the 
hand of A’li; it contains everything mankind 
are in need of till the day of resurrection- 

This Emam died a. a. 148 (i~n» 765), at the 
age of 65 years, and was interredatMadinah in 
the Bakf cemetery, where also his father, the 
Emlm Muhammad Biker, his gra n d fathe r the 
Bmfcm Zsm-uIa’Abedin, and Ms rack the EmAm 
Hasan are buried. 

VII. M&sa* the tm rf Ja’feMd-Qldek, was 
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born at Abwa, a place between Mekkah and Ma¬ 
dinah, in the month £afar a.h. 128 (a.d. 745, 
November). His kmujat is Ab-ul-hasan, 
Abn Ebrahim,and Abu A’bd-ullah, and 
on account of bis extreme gentleness and restraint 
from anger be obtained tbe lakab Kasum. 
He bad already during tbe khalifate of Almobdi 
been called to Bagb’dad, and bis friends enter¬ 
tained apprehensions that bis life would be 
taken. These fears were, however, not realized 
until a considerable time after, when Harun- 
al-Rashid again called him to Bagh’dad from 
Madinah during his own reign, where be caused 
poison to be administered to him in an as¬ 
sembly by Yahia Ben Khaled tbe Barmekide, 
from which be died a.h. 183 (a.d. 799-80), and 
was buried there in a place called the Koraish 
cemetery. According to the author of the Rabi 1 - 
aUabrar he lived 54 years. 

VIIL A’li, the son of Mdsa-al-re za. 
His kunyat is, like that of his father, BmamMusa 
Ab-alhasan, and bis fakab is Re^a and 
Mur tar a. He was bom in Madinah a.h. 148 
(a.d. 765). It appears that this Bmam bad a 
presentiment concerning bis death, which was so 
strong that he made all the arrangements for it, 
and gave directions to Abu-al-calfc, who continues 
bis narrative on tbe matter as follows:—“ The 
next day when, tbe Bmam Be^a bad finished bis 
prayers, put on bis clothes, and was sitting in 
a state of expectation, & slave of tbe Khalif Ma- 
mta came in search of him. He rose, departed, 
acc ompa n ie d by me. On arriving in the re- 
ceptien^ball of Manrtbx, tbe latter was sitting 
with dishes of fruit placed before him, and 
eating a bunch of grapes which be held in bis 
band. As soon as be caught sight of the Emam, 
he leapt up, embraced him, and, after kissing 
him between ti be eyes, handed the bunch of 
grapes to ^tbe Emtm and said, ‘0 son of tbe 
apostle of God! did you over see fi rm grapes 
than this boK&P The Emha mg bed, ‘In 
pax»&K m gbod grapes.' Hereon Mamftn 
handed a hunch of grapes to the BmAm, say- 
ing, ‘ Bat of these grapes/ The Em$m begged 


and 


feJriiig' bacfr the bu ftc h. be ate some from 
» «4 flwn again refamea the bunch 

’wfcs'WwdBowpd two or tiaee feni 

After flat he arose, and 

« MfaA.’. 1*,, ^ ^ 


be replied, ‘ Whither you have sent me.’ He 
went home, lay down on bis bed and died. He 
was then 55 years old. This happened a.h. 
203 or 208 (a.d. 818 or 823) in Tons, and be 
was buried in tbe same spot where Harun Al- 
Bashid was interred; at present, however, bis 
mausoleum is at Mashhad, which has become a 
great resort of pilgrims, not only from Persia 
and Arabia, but also from Turkey and India. 
They expect tbe greatest temporal and spiritual 
blessings from visiting tbe tombs of tbe various 
holy personages there. 

EX. Muhammad was tbe son of ATi, son 
of Musa-al-reza. His kwiyat, like that of tbe 
Emam Muhammad, isBaker, and for this rea¬ 
son he is also called Abu J a ’ f e r the second; 
his lakab is Taky, Jowad, and Mur tas?a. 
He was bom at Medinah on the 18th Bamzan 
a.h. 195 (16th June a.d. 811). This Emam 
was so distinguished both for piety and learn¬ 
ing that the Khalif Mamun gave him his own 
daughter to wife; but tbe noble lady was unhappy 
with him, and complained to her father in letters 
that she could not enjoy connubial bliss alone, 
as she was compelled to share it with other 
women, with whom likewise her husband co¬ 
habited ; all tbe reply, however, she could get from 
her father was tbe reproof that she required 
him to consider that illicit which the prophet 
himself had made lawful. How this Emam fell 
afterwards into disgrace and misfortune does 
not appear, but it seems that he laid claim to 
being a prophet and was carried in chains to 
Syria; but in tbe tradition of an anonymous 
writer, who boasts of having been miraculously 
transported in a Very short time to various 
holy places, it is recorded in the Rouzat-ahQafa^ 
that he met the same individual in whose com¬ 
pany he had made the supernatural voyage on 
another occasion, and that on adjuring him to 
say who he was he made the following reply;— 
a I am Muhammad the son of A'li, son of Mtisa, 
son of Ja’fer; one day when I narrated my case 
in the company of friends and acquaintances, 
tiie news spread, and reached the ear of the 
governor of Syria, who suspected me of wishing 
to be a prophet, and imprisoned rriA in this 
place* as you see me.” The same narrator states 
that he immediately wrote a letter detailing 
the case to the governor of Syria, who, however, 
contented himself with endorsing the following 
words thereon :— u Tell the person who wishes 
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this man to be liberated that be is to request him 
to transport him again, in one night from Syria 
to Kufah, thence to Madinah, thence to Makkah, 
and thence to Syria.” The narrator was greatly 
distressed at this reply, and when he again went 
to pay a visit to the imprisoned Emam, in order 
to inform him of the answer, he perceived that 
his watchmen and soldiers, were in great con¬ 
fusion and fear, and on being asked for the cause 
they replied, “The man who had been confined 
for being a prophet has disappeared. It is not 
known whether the earth has swallowed him, or 
whether birds have taken him up into the sky.” 

There is no doubt that this Emam was put 
to death; about this, however, the author of the 
Uoiiz'it-al-Qafci says nothing, and merely states 
that he was snatched away in Bagh’dad at the 
end of the month Dilka’dah a.h. 220 (began on 
the 27th October a.d. 835), at the age of 25 years. 

X. ATi B en Muhammad Ben ATy 
Ben Mtisa A1 -reza. His kimyatwBs Ab- 
ulhasan, and his lahdb Hadi, but he is 
chiefly known by the name of A’s k a r i; they 
also call him Zaki and T aki. He was born 
at Madinah in the month Zilhejjah A.H. 212 
(began Feb. 21, a.d. 827). He was sent to 
Sermenrai, now called Sarnerah, by the Kha li f 
Motawakkel, where he spent his whole life as a 
prisoner, though he was allowed his own house. 
He perished during the khalifate of Muntacer, 
at the age of 41 years, at the end of Jornada 
II. a.h. 254 (towards the end of June a.d. 868). 

XI. Hasan Ben ATi Ben Muham- 
madBen ATi Ben M fisa Al-reza. His 
kunyat is AbuMnhammad, and his lahxb 
Zaki and Khalic; he was, like his father, 
known also by the name of A’skari. He was 
born in Madinah during the month Rabi’ 3X 
a.h. 232 (December a.d. 846). He is said to 
have worked numberless miracles, and, asinfhe 
case of Muhammad Baqer, the phrase “he was 
s nat ched away” is used in the Houzat-a. 
ins tead of saying that he was killed, at the age 
of 28 years, a.h* 260 (a.d. 873). 

XU. Multammad Ben Hasan Ben 
AT i. His kunyat is A b u-alh & se m, and the 
Em&mitescall hfm Hajjat,K&iim, Mohdi, 
Moutasir; and (paheb a 1-z e m & n. He 
was bom at Sarnerah in the middle of Sha’ban 
a.h. 255 (30th July 868), and was consequently 
five years old at his father’s deaths Accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the Athnara/sher- Exodm- 


ites (Faith of the twelve Enuims), the C it h i ?• 
a 1-z v m X n, Le. * lord of the period, 1 entered 
house in SamcraU, and, though his mother 
waited for him long, he never came out again, 
This happened a.h. 265 or 266 (a.d. 87s or 
879), and he is believed to be up to this time 
still alive in his concealment. He was only a boy 
of ten or eleven years of age when he disap¬ 
peared. The Muhammadans in general believe 
that the re-appearance of the Mohdi the 
director, and the Q & h e b-a 1-z e m a n, the lord, 
of the world, will be one of the signs of the 
approach of the end of the world and of the 
resurrection, and the Emamites in particular 
state that the absence of the Mohdi from the 
world is divided into two periods—namely, the 
GWybat Icagry or short absence, and the Gk’ybat 
tidy or long absence. The former comprises the 
time from his birth until the termination of the 
ambassadorship, and the latter the period from 
the termination of the ambassadorship until the 
time decreed by the Eternal Will for his final 
reappearance begins. It is asserted that dur¬ 
ing the period of the short absence his ambas¬ 
sadors succeeded each other through many ge¬ 
nerations, and conveyed to him the needs and 
demands of all human bangs, and also brought 
back his answers to them, and that the last of 
these ambassadors to mankind was a man named 
ATi Ben Muhammad, who died A.H. 327 
(a.d. 938). Six days before his demise this 
ATi produced a document which he said had 
been written by the Emam Muhammad Ebn 
Alhasan Ala’skari, and which contained also 
the following words:—“ 0 A' l i, son of Muham¬ 
mad ! May God magnify the reward of your 
brothers in you; for you will die after sk days. 
Terminate aB your afl&Srs* and delegate your 
office to no one after your death.” He died at 
the specified period, after which aU oommonica- 
taons with the Em&n ceased. The Skntedtee 
keep records of numerous miracles performed 
by Muhammad Ben Hasan Ben ATi during the 
period of the short absence; they believe him 
to be the Mohdi (director) of the h^fenea, and 
that after his appearance Jem wifi descend 
from heaven; but all sects of Muha mm a d ans 
have cdhscteakadit^^B about the Mohdi 
Of the twelve Smfons not cue died a natural 
Eleven were kiBed or poisoned, and the 
&te of the twelfth being uatemn,he is supposed 
to lutve miraculously disappeared from the world. 
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SILPA SASTRA. 

BY Rev. J. F. HEARTS, MISSIONARY, S. P. G-, TANJORE. 


There is in Tamil a treatise on Silpa Sastra, 
said to hare been originally composed in Sans¬ 
krit by Myen, "who, according to mythology, 
was a son of Brahma and architect of the gods. 
The original work appears to hare been dis¬ 
seminated far and wide, and to hare suffered by 
omissions as well as by additions. The work 
under consideration seems to hare been formed 
i.roin selections of existing editions of the original 
work under the superintendence and guidance of 
persons haring a practical knowledge of Silpa 
Sastra, or at least of persons professing to hare 
such knowledge. It has passed through a second 
edition, from which we may infer that the work 
is in demand. It were greatly to he desired 
that a future edition should hare a competent 
Tamil scholar to carry it through the press, for 
the errors in the present edition are numerous 
beyond all precedent; and this, added to a bad 
style, renders the perusal of the book any¬ 
thing but a pleasant i*ecreation. There are, 
besides, frequent repetitions, and many things 
that might be omitted without in any way 
impairing the value of the book as a work of 
art. The book is dedicated to the glory of Siva, 
and after the usual slokas in praise of the deities 
the need of a Siipan is thus stated:— 

“ Temples, towns, seaports, houses, 

Tanks and wells, these require the Silpan’s 
hand; 

Construct them by the hand of another ? 

This is said to be equal to the sin of murder.” 
The study of the Atharvdm Veda, the 82 
Silpa treatises, a perfect knowledge of the Vedic 
ftiantraSy by which images arer inspired with the 
indwelling presence of deity, are necessary to 
the Siipan who desires to understand his pro¬ 
fession thoroughly. 

The book next gives the cubit measure as 
follows:— 

“ ®ght atoms make one cotton fibre (in thick¬ 
ness), 

%hi fibres make one hair (in thickness), 
Eight hairs make one grain of sand, 

Eight grains of sand make one mus tard seed, 
Bight mnsfcard-seeds make one bamboo-seed* 
Bight bamboo-seeds make one finger, 

Six fingers make one quarter-cubit, 

Twetee fingers make half a cubit, 


Eighteen fingers make three-quarters of a 
cubit (this latter is termed mattkibam), 
Twenty-four fingers make one cubit. 

This measure is also called Jathi and Maman- 
gulam. It is used by Brahmans, Kshatriyas* 
Vaisyas, and Sudras/’ 

But although this is the standard of measure¬ 
ment for all four castes, the instrument itself is 
constructed of a different material for each. The 
rule is as follows:— 

For Brahmans the measure should be of bamboo, 
For Kshatriyas it should be constructed of ebony, 
For Vaisyas it should he of teak. 

For Sudras of the red vengai {Atropa Mandagora ). 

As a preliminary to all work, the exact posi¬ 
tion of VastM-purusha (the god of the earth) 
must be accurately ascertained. He is represent¬ 
ed as sleeping, standing, walking, reclining, &c., 
and the exact time of each of these is of the 
utmost importance, for each duration of time 
has an influence for good or evil towards the 
man who wishes to build. His sleeping-time 
is very unlucky. To ascertain these times, a 
marvellous amount of astrological calculation 
has to be got through. In the months of Sit- 
terai, Vaykasi. Adi, Avarni, Aipasi, Kartdka, 
Tai, and Masi he is “ standing or up.” But 
having ascertained so much, it is still necessary 
to ascertain the lucky days in these months. 
Accordingly we are told— 

The 10th of Sitterai, the 21st of Vaykasi, 
the 11th of Adi, the 6th of Avarni, the 8th of 
Aipasi, the 8th of Karttika* the 21st of Masi, 
and the 12th of Tai—on these days Vasthfi- 
purusha is up: these are proper days. 

Having gone so far, we have still farther to 
go, for we have to ascertain the auspicious 
hours of these days. Here they are:— 

The 8th Indian hour of the day in Tai, the 
10th of Karttika, the 2nd of Adi, the 5th of 
Sitterai, the 21st of Avarni, and the 8th Indian 
hour of the day in Aipasi. 

There is very much more to be ascertained 
regarding Vasthfi-purusha before the house-post 
is set np; and to deter people from venturing 
to build before ascertaining everything about 
Vasthfi, and, having ascertained all necessary 
knowledge, to compel them to build accord¬ 
ingly, we are told— 
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44 Knowing all that is necessary about Vas- 
thu, i£ one does not construct Ms bouse accord¬ 
ingly, Ms substance shall be consumed, he shall 
lose Ms life, the goddess of misfortune shall be 
with him, Ms women shall waste away, and the 
designer of his house shall perish by disease/* 

Haying ascertained all that is necessary about 
Vasthft, we still have much to do before ascer¬ 
taining the site for the contemplated house. 
We must ascertain the earth upon wMch to 
build. The rule is as follows :— 

Sweet earth is for Brahmans, 

Bitter earth for Kshatriyas, 

Sour earth for Vaisyas, 

Pungent earth for Sudras. 

“Upon earth that smells like curdled milk, 
like clarified butter, honey, blood, hair, fish, 
birds, or buttermilk, sow no grain, for it will 
yield nothing, neither upon such land erect a 
house.” 

As correct time is a very necessary matter 
in this science, the author gives directions for the 
construction of sundials, but the preliminaries 
are many. He directs as follows :— 

“First determine the auspicious day; then 
the northern solstice, the right ascension of the 
rising point, or the arc of the equator that 
passes the horizon with each sign of the ecliptic, 
and the star or constellation at the time. 

“ Dials made of elephants’ tusks are proper 
for Kshatriyas, of blackwood for Brahmans, and 
of heart of tamarind for others.” 

Here, though not in the order of the book, 
we may give two very simple methods for ascer¬ 
taining the time of day before the sun has 
reached the meridian:— 

Buie X 

Stand with the sun to your right, join your 
hands horizontally—reject the thumbs—erect 
the index-finger from the middle.'If the shadow 
of the erect finger extends to the outer edge of 
the finger next adjacent—to the index finger of 
the left hand—it denotes 48 minutes past sun¬ 
rise, and so on. 

When the sun has passed the meridian, the 
position must be altered accordingly. 

JMeU. 

T^ke a straw eleven fingers in length, place 
it on the ground, braid it, raising one port to serve 
as a gnomon, the ^gnomon being erected against 
the sun, east or west of the meridian. The height 
of the gnomon is found by raising the end of 
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I the bent portion no higher than suffices exactly to 
| throw its shadow to the extreme point of the 
j recumbent portion of the remainder of the straw. 
The gnomon so found gives the time of day. 
Ascertain how many fingers it contains: the 
sum is the time in Indian hours. 

^.B.—If the time is taken before twelve 
o’clock, the sum shows the number of Indian 
hours since sunrise; if after twelve o’clock, the 
sum denotes the number of Indian hours to 
sunset. 

“ Omens” are largely used in this Sastra: 
thus, on your way to select a site— 

64 Should a person with a broad head, or a 
Mild head, should a snake, a sanydsi, a single 
. Brahman, a woman with no breasts, a new pot, 
a person without a nose, a bundle of firewood, a 
. sick person, a barber, a blind person, an oil- 
merchant, should these or any of them meet 
you, it is an omen of evil.” 

44 Should the arcMtect, or the master about 
to build the house, meet a young handsome 
virgin, the sign is most auspicious.” 

Omens are ascertained also by eoooanuia, and 
this form appears to be in great demand:— 

“If the crown of the oocoanut is large, aad 
the opposite side small, this denotes wealth (in 
the proposed house) ; if on throwing it upward 
three parts fell on the head, and two on the foot, 
this denotes joy; if it break in pieces of 
five twos and five threes, this also denotes 
wealth; if a piece is attached to the inner fibre, 
this denotes long life; if it is dashed to pieces, 
diamonds will be discovered; if it Ml splitting 
in the middle, great affliction wifi befall the 
householder.” 

Before commencing a building or wadding 
pandM, a ceremony termed m&Mriha*, or the fix- 
j mg the auspicious hour, is performed in a small 
hole or pit in the ground, and to the omens 
that may be obtained in this hole or pit much 
j importance is attached:— 

“ If a black ant, a scorpion, a white ant, a 
red ant, or a hair he seen in the pit* the house 
built on such a site shall be consumed by fire. 

44 If a Mi of gold, a frog, aeow’shora, grains 
of any kind, a brick, or a hit tf sBtur be seen in 
the pit, all happmeos, prosperity, and pleasure, 
together with long K&*ad boundless wealth, 
shaft ever be found hi the dwelling erected on 
! each a afte/’ 

There areahofenm 
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- I:j ; .i • *.f the proposed site, make a pit 

one - ■! ■ iu jcLUih. depth, and width. Fill it with 

y ; jV; a flower in your hand, meditate 
th.‘ flyrr. then cast it into the water, and 
ii if iiivus round by the right-hand side to face 
the nr h is a sign of great happiness, wealth, 
fare*, •**!.:< honour. If, however, the flower 
should fioaj by the left-hand side, it is a sign of 
gvijti* continual anxiety, and unheard- 

c“ A Itouse should not he built on 

f* *v or? many more omens derived from 
fli .*• * . ih'.roi into the pit, with reference to 
th j-.:ru o' 'lie compass at wliich the flower 
rer/w: ii‘ :n ot I« *r» less :— 

k if the ihiwer remains motionless at the 
nonh-v.t.bt, «lie eighteen kinds of pulmonic dis¬ 
ease >hfiH seize the builder of a house on such 
a sue , his wealth shall be taken by others, death 
shall carry him away, and demons shall convert 
the site into a place for burning the dead ! 

If the flower remain^ motionless at the 
north point, the builder will become rich, he 
shall have the blessing of sons and of long life, 
he shall be reverenced by the venerable,. and 
being charitable, reverencing him who is called 
a 1 Refuge,’ he shall be esteemed a saint!” 

One might well suppose that now, at least, 
the ijaja^ntbx might commence to build his 
house; but the very spade that is used to mark 
off the site of the proposed building, and the 
pegs and lines, must give forth their omens :— 

“ if the edge of the spado bends at the first 
delve, if the peg flies out of the ground (as the 
blow k made upon it), or if the marking-line 
snap* in two, these are inauspicious omens. 
The man who builds on such a site, besides 
affliction and anxiety, must also endure never* 
ceasing trouble, and eventually become the prey 
of the god of death.” 

In the foregoing quotation the “ marking-line” 
is mentioned, but it must not be supposed that 
any cord will suit the purpose. The rule is as 
follows 

u Por the gods (t. e, temples) the line must he 
of silk and of three twists; for Brahmans’ 
(houses) it must be of dkarba grass and of 
two twists; for Ksfcatriyas it must be pf the 
feelers of the banyan and of three twists ; for 
other* it must be <xf cotton thread and of two 
twist*. This much is declared.” 

The site at length haring been decided upon, 
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it, i< divuiofl iiuo, first, four equal parte, and 
these ogair h.r.o sixty-four pans. The fear parts 
ia ike cemre are regarded as Brahma’s, and tlie 
fou :* < - *.* N are regarded as the region o f Ruthiran; 
otli i ;■ .iir points are I'Cgarded as Vishnu's, and 
all fL.- remaining parts are regarded as per¬ 
taining tu the gorls of Svarga. Here the author 
remark*■ that fhere is in the universe and the 
body uu apparent fitness, and that the same 
fitness should be discernible between the body 
ar;d t*3o lv«ase: and he then adds that the man 
who, ha Hug regard to this analogy, builds a 
Loft-* . sj ,r dl secure its existence for a hundred 
ages . he ‘•hall possess calves, bullocks, and milch, 
cant ie, hscnaswg day by day. and he shall 
join . in the celestial dance with the glorious 
Lakshmi, who sits on the cool lotus-lily.” 

The following will throw some light on this 
passage:— 

The Jjlrfht Points and theirpropertlcs. 

kk India’s place (the east) is the proper con¬ 
jugal abode of the householder; Revati’s place, 
S. E. 11*" 29*5' {( Piscixun), is the proper place in 
wliich lo eat food; Yama’s place (south) is the 
proper place in which to keep clothes ; in Hiruti’s 
place (south-west, Cauis P) is the proper place in 
which io keep water; Varuna’s place (west) is the 
place proper for devotional exercises; Vayu’s 
place (north --west) is the place proper in which to 
store grain ; Kuvera’s place (north) is the place 
proper to keep gold, &o. &e.; and in Esani’s 
place, N.E. (y or h Corn?), is the place proper 
for women of the household to give birth to 
children.” 

The author then gives us the rule regarding 
the dwellings of the four castes:— 

“ The south for Brahmans, the west for Ksha- 
triyas, the north for Vaisyas, and the east for 
Sudras.” 

W e next have a rule with reference to the dis¬ 
position of the householder’s property :— 

“ Put your ashes to the south (of your house), 
your straw to the south-west; keep your buffa¬ 
loes to the west, and in the north-west keep 
your grain and your cows.” 

“To the north of your house erect your 
kitchen, to the east keep your sheep, in the 
south-east of your house keep your children. 
This is ordered.” 

According to this Sastra every house should 
have a box, technically termed garhha^ in which 
to keep the family, plate and jewels; and this 
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box is kept h> a certain part of i:w> km^c. j 
artrologif:.'^ o-t^rndned upon. T^^rul- ; px 4- » 
irjj the einstruction of the box U n:i 'turn vs . - J 

“ Take C‘iy from a e?ir va *\ - j 

Lorn of an obribant—/>. clay -Ln: uu . ’ .bjint- j 
has on its tusk alter Liitteg ib.;- v r :\l — •i ;»7 
from an :ia1 ti : !,c *i.y V.' .is» fa on.*— 

afcer burring thj earth * re.ix ibc»*; wj!i ■ Lather 
and form thabex. Divide d.. hiv- L*to mrf % 
putdh:nic-rd:: into it, reverence *::« % huiy 

it in the north-easi point of yoar v.ism*. and 
happines.: will ensue.” 

The next order pertains to “ Door.-/’ :— 

If tLs door of the bouse caw* of itself, 
having u.=en opened, it is a sign :;f L'ng iHh to 
the house i.r/^er. If it closes with a e* ’;sg 1 
noise, it is ;; r :lgn that the house wib ner-di. If 
it stands ns c„e leaves it, it Is$ sign of Dug life 
and happiness. 

“ If ‘i moves like the two pulses and 

piitka)*, it Is as though one said, * Drive a 
nail in the Ctrl re bar:’ disease * without end 
shall dwell in that house. 

“ If the door makes a noise like an Ciil-iaiil, 
the happiness of having sons shall net Im found 
in that house. The houseboldtr’s wi lh shall 
die, and distraction of mind shall ensue.” 

The author next passes on to the considera¬ 
tion of trees, of which he gives ns three classes:— 
iC Male Trees. 

“ A tree that is strong and thick like a pillar— 
that is long, straight, and regular— ia a male 
tree. 

u Female Trees. 

4< A tree with a thick base, a pointed, narrow 
trunk, and small at the top, is a female tee. 

“ Hermaphrodite Trees. 

u Slender and long in the middle of the trank 
and having a thick head, this without doubt is 
an hermaphrodite tree.” 

“ Male trees serve for pillars ; female trees 
for wall-plates, beams, and capitals; herma- j 
phrodite trees serve for Cross-joists, joists, and 
rafters.” 

“ The mango is proper for temples, the mar- 
gosa for Brahmans’ houses, the teak for Ksba* 
triyas, the Uluppai for Ohettis, and the v&ngati 
for Vellalars’ houses.” 

Our author now proceeds to treat of trees. 

** The three trsei here obeyed tmdetr JPint* 
referred to geaue UrosUgma. There ate tire Si«*ewwa 
trees, Bombay malabaricwm a auk Cochlospermvm gosty* 


Concerning Trm. 

“ For houses litre rire tree? pr**utr !Vr \:a 4 y 
constrnction, and ir^i s lliat art -:n. /j.A \.: vcs» 
shall now declare uie trees idy .%?# *•<* 

for gods and men. 

“Trees from a place of psiVic vr*s 

from a village or from the pivcirn? V;;,- 

ple, trees that have beenbuxd, 
are birds’ nests, treej growing vn ufd : 
in which are honeycombs, tr*^, 
of season, trees supporting .a 

which maggots dwell, trees gwvhij* i.* 
tanks or wells, tires planted ‘v tiiv , *rtfc r u* 
reared by constant watering, ir*v;. Lr^e: by 
elephants, trees blown down by ti».* %'»: I 
in burning-grounds, in forsaken * r hi 

places which had been paw*. I’S’, wAh-.^d 
trees, trees in which snakes live, true > *i ;A\r. ^ 
where there are hobgoblins, devil#* ./,* u<*,*r* 
trees that have ikllm down o* thwiY.-eL* • — 
these are all l>ad trees and to be avnifh ,i: If >;•»< 
nses snch trees in his house, evii -1'.^ b-11 li 


him. 


“The Ficus raccricsa, Tie** 
t wren*, the Silk-cotton tree, the Botut ftrn.hra, 
the AbmcSf the JujuLa, the first leaf * i i P’dzny r:#. 
the Makirht (h), the Wbodapp; *' i — 
are to be avoided: for if any of tbwii. ;:v;j 
in the construction of a house, the wi:U/b hiti*v 
householder will de cease, his ebb in *, v.*lt rl.t* 
and poverty and afllction will be hi» \:t.“ 

Our author now gives us the aubT vi.*::s 'lay.** 
for setting up tho posts, rafters, & 

« On Monday setup the poet*, on Wk-dnr.*day 
place the rafters, on Friday thatch Uu? house, 
said on Thursday take up residence* Lihs 
Indra, the hoaaeholdcr will have long life mi 
happiness.” 

Our author next treats of certain astrologi¬ 
cal observations that are necessary in order te 
ascertain what the ground selected m a site 
may contain within ifedfc and on the dis¬ 
covery than made the person -t»» istuwla to 
build is expected to mt. He c-gwiwwftw t> 
regalarly by at once stating vrhat 
are to be made, while a Httietether bw 

a complete list of the things that may he f.«md 
sui which affect the itfya** 

We shad eoaniawcs srifch the list: 
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we would observe that this portion of the book 
is designated Bhicmi-SalUwn, 

“ There are sixteen kinds of sallium , viz. 
skulls, bones, bricks, potsherds, dry sprays of 
timber, demons, ashes, charcoal, a corpse, grains 
of corn, gold (includes all metals), black stone, 
frogs, cows’ horns, dogs’ bones, urns in which 
the dead have been buried.” 

We shall now show our author’s rules for 
discovering the salltmi in the selected site:— 

If in the seventh mansion from the rising 
sign (at the time of consultation) there are 
planets, and if at the same time the moon 
should be found in the fourth, seventh, or tenth 
mansion from that, there are hindrances most 
certainly in the proposed site; and should a 
man build a house upon it, his women will be 
murdered, his family will perish, his wealth and 
happiness will vanish, and to his own life 
danger will accrue. There can be no happiness 
in a house on such a site. 

44 If in the seventh mansion there are planets 
(at the time of consultation), and if at the same 
time the moon is in their hmdras, f in the pro¬ 
posed site ashes and bones shall be found. If 
one builds on such a site, he will become lazy, 
he will live in tbe constant fear of snakes, his 
wife will hate him, his wealth will vanish, and 
misery and affliction will seize him. 

“ If in the tenth mansion there are planets 
(when the observation is made), black stone, 
bones, dijy sprigs, lead and brass shall be found 
in the site. Now to build upon land where, 
even but one of these is fonnd would be to 
ensure the entire loss of one’s properly, the 
destruction of men, as well as of the house, 
and the householder shall have most horrible 
dreams: so s&ith Myen.” 

There is much more of this sort, but what we 
have given will suffice. The author next treats 
of the mode of discovering treasure that may 
be concealed in the selected sites, thus:— 

“ If Jupiter or Mercury at the time of observa¬ 
tion is in the fourth, seventh, or tenth lunar 
mansion from the moon, or if the sun is in the 
third, sixth, or eighth mansion from it, there is 
treasure in the site. 

“ If Venus and Mercury are in conjunction, 
and Juf’ter in opposition without retrogres- 

t XSndras axe found by subtracting the riaee of the 
pfruetafrom their a p hel i on; the remainder is their hindra 
or anomaly. 


sion, Saturp. being in tbe leg of Jupiter, in tbe 
selected site treasure will be found; anyhow 
silver will doubtless be found. 

u If you desire to discover tbe exact place 
where money, enchantments, charcoal, bones, <fcc. 
&c. are concealed, divide tbe selected site into 
twenty-eight parts exactly, then ascertain what 
mansion tbe moon is in; in tbe part correspond¬ 
ing with tbe number of this mansion, tbe wealth, 
<fcc. &c. is concealed.” Having given us these 
and many more, tbe author passes on to the 
consideration of times that are auspicious for 
various purposes. Tbe first thing to do is to 
ascertain tbe time of tbe star Kulikan.J The 
rule is as follows:— 

“ On whatever day you wish to ascertain 
Kulikah’s time, from that day to the next Sa¬ 
turday count up tbe number of Indian hours ; 
multiply this by 3£, and tbe sum thus obtained 
is Kulikan’s time.” 

To ascertain an auspicious hour:—“From 
tbe day you desire to ascertain tbe auspicious 
hour, to the fifth day following (at sunrise), 
deduct from each day two and a half Indian 
hours; if the remainder equals the sun’s aphelion 
distance, death will be the result of anything 
undertaken that day. If, however, the remain¬ 
der gives the distance of Yenus, it is auspicious; 
if it gives Mercury’s, children will increase; 
if tbe Moon’s, praise; if Saturn’s, death; if Ju¬ 
piter’s, clothes; if Mars’, unrelenting bate, will 
be respectively tbe consequences.” 

Our author next introduces to us the days of 
the week upon which it is consider.i unlucky 
to travel in certain directions, via.:—On Mon¬ 
days and Saturdays eastward, on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays northward, on Fridays and Sun¬ 
days westward, on Thursdays southward. On 
these days to journey towards tbe prescribed 
points is not only unlucky, .but positively dis¬ 
astrous. 

To know tbe unlucky days, however, is not 
enough,—we should know the propitious hours 
in which to commence an undertaking: accord¬ 
ingly our author gives them :—On Mondays 
and Saturdays it is propitious to undertake a 
journey any time np to the 8th Indian hour; 
on Thursdays it is propitious to set out on a 
journey southward up to the 12th Indian hour; , 

X An imaginary planet in Hinds astronomy, but per* 
baps Oaput Vracoms. 
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on Fridays and Sundays it is propitious to the j 
12th Indian hour; on Tuesdays it is propitious j 
to the 12th Indian hour to journey northward; 
and on Wednesdays it is propitious to the 16th 
Indian hour. 

The author next gives the various points, 
their regents, together with the astrological 
points, and their signs, &c. Ac., and then 
proceeds as followsIn the following four 
months, namely, Auni, Pnrattasi, Margali, and 
Pnngnni,§ if one builds a house, endless sickness 
and poverty shall be his lot. Even the gods 
themselves wonld suffer should they bnild in 
these months.” In proof of what has just been 
stated he adduces the following examples 
“ On a Monday in the month Adi,|| B> a v a n a lost 
his head; in the month Margali the B h a rata 
war and other wickedness took place; in the 
month Pnrattasi H y r an ia died; in Pimguni 
Siva drank the poison; in the month Auni 

Mapelasakkiravarthifled from his town: 

therefore, in the months Auni dnd the others 
aforesaid, to commence a house, or to take np 
r esidence, is dangerous. Persons who do so will 
not only be obliged to desert the house; they 
will further become beggars. The gods them¬ 
selves cannot prevent this taking place. 

“If S unday and the tenth lunar asterism 
occur together, Monday and the sixteenth, Tues¬ 
day and the sixth, Wednesday and the ninth, 
Thursday and the twenty-fourth, Friday and 
the fourth, Saturday and the twentieth asterism, 
do not build on these days: if you do, the house 
will be consumed by fire. 


occur together, Monday mid the fourteenth, 
Tuesday and the twenty-first, Wednesday and 
the twenty-third, Thursday and the eighteenth, 
Friday and the twentieth, Saturday and foe 
twenty-seventh, these days are unlucky for 
• performance of anything. _ _ 

“ On these days if one marries, his wife shall 
soon be a widow, the newly built house shall, 
soon be a ruin. 

• '“If on those days one sets out on a journey, 
shall overtake him, and though he per¬ 
form foe nideka ceremony, his wife shall be 
barren, bat should a child be bom it will dfo 
“ When one is building his house, he should 
present the sSpan with a new clofo, money, 
sandal-wood powder, and gar lands; he should 


further salute him and make respectful in¬ 
quiries regarding his health: so decreed Myen/ 1 * 
Auspicious signs when visiting the selected 
site:—“ When the householder and the excellent 
siipan set out to inspect the newly selected 
site, if on the way they should meet with a 
handsome damsel, or a damsel whoso skin re* 
sembles gold in colour, build the house immedi¬ 
ately. 

“ When the excellent silpan and the house¬ 
holder arrive - and are standing on the site, if a 
lizard chirps on the right side it is a good sign; 
if on the left the sign is excellent, the house¬ 
holder will have good fortune; let him finish 
the house rapidly and neatly: those that dwell 
in it will obtain riches and never lose them/* 

The Site, 

u If one finds a piece of land the east and 
west of which are low hat the south-west high, 
there he should bnild his house, for all kinds of 
prosperity will attend him. If the site should be 
low on the western and the northern sides, or 
should the western be high and the northern side 
low, in a house built on such sites the fam&y 
will increase: they will have long life and live 
prosperously. 

«If one shouldbuM a house on a site crossed 
by a pathway common to the people, his wealth 
w01 perish, his cattle will die, his wife and 
children will die, and the bouse will become 
equal to a burning-ground for the dead. 

“ Land at the side of a temple or in front of 
one, land frequented by devils and hobgoblins, 
land on the right side of a temple sacred to 
Kill, or land bekmgingfco the highroad, are net 
suitable for building-sites. Should, however, a 
man be so for lost to decency as to baild.npcw 
such sites, Jus* wife and chfl4r«t shall <Se* hi* 
cattle and all he has wiUperfeh, anA afeae 
in the world,be will 

a beggar living upon aha*. & 

“The take of an dd or rained fchuwfcfland m 
rhichsnakesdvirel^laiidapcmwWehPkriate^ 

t. « _ ^ t_. _t**«*»t 


gh«M »«■*» upon foem. 

beand 

wfflbecoMajw**-'* . ^ . 

U foefafo po*fo* w»aiaiifa<wdfo««*o^* 

afririuB. of foe rite irio «**-&«* P®**- “ 

fo e weema pert 

■"■V , ! '■'jl 
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considerable difference, and as it may interest- 
the reader we produce it here. 

The rule for building a house. 

“ Divide the site into sixty-four parts: the 
four central portions constitute Brahma’s place 
(stkdnam) i the four portions or rooms at the 
comers of Brahma’s sthdnam are for guardian 
demons, the eight portions or rooms adjoining 
these latter are for guardian deities, the remain¬ 
ing forty-eight portions are for the use of 
people.” The author illustrates this with the 
following chart:— 


Chart of a house , or ground-plan. 
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The author next treats of the Hip an himself, 
his dree® and character, and the extent of his 
professional knowledge, as follows:— 

The &4lpan. 

w Qne adorned with a necklace of sacred 
the sacred thread upon him, a ring of 
dharba upon his finger,; delighting in the wor¬ 
ship of God, faithful to his wife, avoiding 
strange women, true to his family, of a pure 
virtuous, he is a fflpm indeed. 

• Girded with silk-like cord made of Sire, 
chanting the Veda, constant in the performance 
of ceremonial acts, piously acquiring a, perfect 
knowledge of various sciences, the sttpa/n fol¬ 
lows his profession. 


The Silpan’s Art . 

** The stl/pan should perfectly understand the 
cubit measure, the level, the gnomon, the 
jewel (proper for him to wear), the box for 
keeping jewels), the part of the house named 
garbha, the line, the peg, the floor, the various 
kinds of trees, the mode of hewing timber, 
the characteristics of trees, the places where 
each are to be found, the plumb-line and mor¬ 
ticing/’ 

Concerning the Gnomon . 

“ In building temples great attention is paid 
to the gnomon : therefore we shall declare what 
is the proper length and thickness, &o. &c. of 
this instrument. It should be twelve fingers 
in length ; three-fourths of this should be ab¬ 
sorbed by the head (or the thickest part of 
the instrument), and the remaining one-fourth 
should taper off*to a point like a needle, the 
whole being turned in a lathe and resembling 
in shape a conch-shell. 

u Gnomons for the use of men should be 
made of the timber of milk-producing trees, as, 
for instance, the Artocarpus integrifolia , the 
Mens indica, Ficus religiosa, Ficus racemosa f 
and the Ficus vixens . For temples, however, 
it mpst be of Acacia Sundra .” 

Concerning the Feg. 

“ The pegs should each be eleven fingers in 
thickness, twenty-four fingers in length. Ascer¬ 
tain the position of Vasthu : then in the south¬ 
west corner of his belly, the south-east, the 
north-east, and the north-west corners drive 
home your pegs.” 

Concerning the Site . 

“When required to build houses, palaces, 
private apartments, &o. &c., first ascertain the 
oentre of the site by the line, form there a pit 
one cubit square and one cubit in depth, and pour 
water into it until it is quite full. This water 
should then be made to flow over the sides of 
the pit in the directions of the cardinal points; 
by so flowing, it will discover the deflections in 
the site; stretch the line accordingly and make 
it level. 

“Houses built with black stone, or with 
black shme and bricks, are proper for gods, for 
Brahmans, and for hermits; for others than 
these to dwell in such houses is unbecoming.” 


F 1 fee original is mmgu, a conch; the jtftfoa Asaris bar© an instnnnent resembling it made of wood, 
Dy wtuafc they xnaks some aatzqiogioal • 
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Concerning Trees. 

“ When about to build houses, halls, palaces, 
or rnandapas, the injunctions of Myen -with 
reference to trees—which are good, and which 
are bad—may not be neglected* 

“ Hawing performed the necessary muhurtham, 
proceed to the forest, taking with you various 
kinds of sweetmeats; offer these as a sacrifice to 
the god of forests, standing close to a male tree. 


T61 


“On the south side of the tree* deposit 
dharba grass, on the west place your axe; then, 
meditating on the mantra for the expulsion of 
demons and hobgoblins, drink some milk, dip 
your axe in milk, and, devoutly looking up¬ 
wards, strike the tree with the axe a clear cubit f 
from the ground. 5 * 

(2b be continued.) 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOIJSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 45.) 


XIL—Aqua Marina Gems , ancient and modem . 

In Koimbatur, an inland district of the penin¬ 
sula, situated between the Madras and Malabar 
coasts, and overlooked on the northern border 
by the Nilgiri mountains, there is a spot once, 
and probably immemoriaily, famous as producing 
the delicately beautiful transparent sea-green gem 
known as the Aqua marina or beryl. In the 
Kangyam Talfika of the above-named district 
there is a small village called Padiur (Pud- 
dyoor of Sheet 61, Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey Map), or more usually Pattiali, forty 
miles east of the town of Koimbatftr ; the aspect 
of the country is that of a vast undulating plain 
bounded by the highest mountain ranges in 
Southern India,—the Nilgiris, AnamaJIxs, the 
Palanis in Madura, and the Shevarais in 
Salem. Mountains and plain consist of primary 
rocks, gneiss, hornblende-slate, granite, and 
basalt; and dykes and beds of quartz, serpentine, 
porphyry and basalt are frequent, and form a 
peculiar feature, great milk-white 
quartz sometimes cropping out oonspicm 
traversing the country in veins or reefs 
distances, accompanied by parallel ree 
pentine. Kangyam lies nearly in the 
of the great plain, and is the driest and stoniest 
taluka of a preeminently dry and stony district; 
but its ro u gh and arid fields nevertheless pro¬ 
duce the best breed of cows in the south, for 
which high prices are paid., On the east side of 
the village of Patti&li there is an extensive 
dyke of crystalline porphyritic granite in the 
gneiss rock: thedyke abounds with masses of 

* nr, . i— jlI. v* 




quartz, with large crystals of the same, as well as 
of felspar, cleavelandite, and garnets. The crys¬ 
tals of cleavelandite are remarkably fine, and it 
often occurs in large masses, in the cavities of 
which the aquamarine is found in six-sided 
prisms. The dyke is throughout divided by 
seams and fissures, generally filled with whitish 
limestone deposit, and the various minerals are 
mostly arranged in laminae, often interrupted 
and passing into nests and lumps* 

The mine last worked was sunk through this 
dyke, «nd originally* intended fioar a welt It 
was dug in 1798 on the ground of ihe monigSr, 
or village head-man, and intended for irrigation ; 
in the course of excavation the gem was dis¬ 
covered by the diggers, who kept the secret, 
and for eighteen years secretly sold the gems to 
the itinerant jewellers and merchants, who 
bought them for a mere trifle, and sold them 
at an enormous profit in the various European, 
stations and cantonments* At length Mr, 
HeaSh, an entej^rising and energetic planter 
Sand merchant in the adjob^ 
galom, obtained a due by which he was en a bled 
to trace the gems totinrir and, with the 
n£ Gove rn it seems, were to 

have a royalty of hijf the jeoeea^ arranged 

with the wtedj 

tine treasures confetasd to Me wdj, had for 
eighteen years been thus wMwd by his own 

i& aiw'ttwM * 8coataiaed 

m Mmatotto * ^ 

m bm f»**>B«* * 
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and water breaking in. The well has since 
reverted to its original purpose of irrigation, 
and is about twenty-four feet long by twenty 
broad, and thirty-two feet deep to the bottom, 
with seven feet of water. Some idea of the 
productiveness of the mine, and the amount of 
gems that was probably taken from it during 
the years of fraudulent excavation, may be ob¬ 
tained from the subjoined return for one of the 
years of Mr. Heath’s operations, from June 1819 
to June 1820, taken from the books of the 
district,—the ser employed is a weight of 24 
rupees, and a “star pagoda” = 3| rupees:— 
Return of Aqua, marina, stones found in the Well 
at Pattidli in Fasli 1230. 



Stones, 

. Sets' 

Value in Star 




Weight. 

Pagodas. 


i'(D 

66 

= 18 = 

1,440 

1st sort < (2) 

318 

= 12 = 

760 


C(B) 

309 

= 9 = 

4624 

2nd 


510 

= 8 = 

358 

3rd 

*9 

311 

= 7 a- 

210 

4th 

99 

682 

= 6 = 

62§ 

Small pieces *1 
not included J 



.3,40 

4r 


Total..2,196 60 3,438=£1,201-1 Is. 


It is highly probable that most of the best 
aquamarines of the true sea-green colour used- 
in modem times in Europe, including the 
largest known—weighing six ounces and valued 
at £500, which was supposed to have come 
from Ceylon, where it is not found—came from 
this well; and some considerations will now he 


offered endeavouring to show the probability, at 
least, that its produce reached Europe even in 
classical times, and may have been the object 
of Roman barter. The gem was known and 
prised in remote antiquity: Ezekiel (xxviii. 
1?) en*m«$rates it amongst the precious stones 
tot covered the prince of Tyrus. Plinyfirst 
oo^jeotoed, what sownoe has since proved, that 
it is hut a ‘ " * 


of ft (FaA .Hi**, hie; ixarrii cap. v.), “the best 
beryla are those which have the greenness of 
pm sea-water (vinditatem puri marie) and 
eome from frto, sd&m found elsewhere (rard 
aliHreperti)” He also remarks that they are 
most lustrous when artificially polished hexa- 


D0t h®*®* awM ®» aewniagij, that they- occni in 
cxyataia. ^ 

Chws of tiw noa£ i»uifcVni espuate arts 


of antiquity was that of engraving on gems, 
which appears to have reached its fullest deve¬ 
lopment under Alexander the Great, and was 
patronized by all the luxurious and refined 
monarchs of the East and the West, many of 
whose portraits it has handed down in the won¬ 
derful mtaglie which are the pride of so many 
royal, national, and celebrated private collec¬ 
tions. A long list of ancient artists famous for 
skill in gem-engraving has been preserved ; but 
the examples that can be safely ascribed to them 
are few and priceless. Mediaeval and modern art 
has been skilful in imitating the subjects, and 
even the signatures^ of the antique Greek en¬ 
gravers ; but amongst the few genuine works 
which can with confidence be referred to the 
artist whose name they bear are some engraved 
on aquamarines. Conspicuous amongst these is 
the Julia Titi of Evodus, the masterpiece of 
Roman portraiture, engraved on an immense 
and lovely aquamarine, signed by the famous 
artist. The history of this gem can be traced up 
to Charlemagne; it was in after years presented 
by Charles the Bald to the abbey of St. Denys, 
and is now at Florence, where also is an aqua¬ 
marine bearing the head of Sextus Pompeius, or 
perhaps Hadrian, signed by Agathopus. An¬ 
other aquamarine engraved with a Giant, signed 
by the most celebrated of all the antique en¬ 
gravers, Dioscorides, is in the Turin collection. 
In the magnificent collection of engraved gems in 
the British Museum there is a true antique in¬ 
taglio of a Cupid bestriding a Dolphin on a 
beautiful aquamarine; and one, by Anteros, of 
Hercules carrying the Bull, in the Devonshire 
cabinet. Amongst mediaeval works the Bac¬ 
chanalia, once in the Bessborough cabinet, 
on a fine aquamarine after an antique 
original, may be specified. These examples, out 
of marly, must suffice. 

Now whence came the aquamarines known to 
Pliny, and on which the Greek and R oman 
engravers exercised their skill ? In modem 
times the gem, besides the In dian well, has been 
found in America, both North and South, in 
Siberia, and at a few places scattered over 
Europe, particularly at Iiimoges, in Fr an ce. 
America and Siberia may be excluded from tfy * 
sources of ancient supply. The localities in 
Europe are in regions little known to the 
Romans, and unmentioned by Pliny, who had 
the best means of information. It is unknown. 
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in Ceylon. Its ancient origin seems therefore 
limited, as Pliny says it was, to India, and there 
it is only known to occur at the locality in 
Koimbatur described in this Note, where, more¬ 
over, the gem is distinguished by the true 
clear sea-green colqur specified by Pliny; else¬ 
where it is often blueish'or mnddy in tint. 

In the neighbourhood of Pattiali there 
are numerous .excavations in the cleavelandite 
dyke; and that mineral, which is the ma trix of 
the gem, can be traced in the rocks and strata 
for more than thirty miles, east and west. 
Lumps and masses of it, evidently broken up 
in search of the contents, lie about the pits and 
hollows in very large quantities; and the exca¬ 
vations are generally too shallow, and situated 
too high and dry, for wells. In that stony soil 
and almost rainless climate centuries would 
cause little change in the state and appearance 
of such .pits, and the antiquity of many may 
reach back to almost any conceivable date. 
There can be little doubt that in ancient times, 
when the surface veins were unexhausted, the 


gem was obtained in, abundance. 

Roman coins have been found not unfre- 
quently in Southern India, but nowhere in 
such large hoards as in Koimbatur. At 
P a 1 a c h i (Polachy of Sheet 62, Gt. Trig. Sur¬ 
vey Map), forty miles S.W. of Pattiali, in 1800 
a pot was dug up containing a great many Ro¬ 
man coins of Augustus and Tiberius: they were 
of two Muds, but all of the same weight * and 
value. (Hamilton’s Gazetteer .) In 1806 five 
fine gold coins of the Caesars were found at 
Karfir, a considerable town (mentioned by 
Ptolemy) forty-five miles east of the beryl tract. 
In 1842 an earthen pot containing 522 Ro¬ 
man denarii was dug up near V e Halil r, a 
small village four miles from the town of Koim- 

* This discovery took place just before I joined the dis¬ 
trict. I took caste of some of the coins, which by order of 
Government were sent to Madras,—whether there melted 
in the Mint or reserved in the Museum I know not. The 
coins were doubtless all of well-known and ‘ edited’ types ; 
a short description may, however, he archseologically in¬ 
teresting. 'Of the 522 there were 384 bearing the head of 
dS co inscription CAES. AVGVSTVS. DIVI. F. 

PATER. PATRIAE.; on the reverse a trophy of arms 
between two standing figures and legend j 

PrInC^?NVENT^ }* an ^ $78 bore the head of Tiberius 
Tdth inscription Tf. CAESAR. DIVI. AVG. F. AVGVS¬ 
TVS. |J on the reverse the emperor seated, with PONT! F. 
MAXIM. Of the remainder, two bore the head of Clau- 
dius,andlegend TI. CLAVD. CAESAR. AVG. P. M. 
TR.VU IMP. XI.: on the reverse a wingedfiguve pointing 
tac a sna k e > and iMoription PA01 AVG,VS- 

oi ll/rASS? 1 ? ^? re ™ bead of Claudius with DIVVS 
OLAVDiyS AVGVSTVS: on the reverse a chariot 


batur; and, remarkably enough, out of so 
large a number, all but a dozen, like the ‘‘great 
-many of the Palachi find, were coins of Augus¬ 
tus and Tiberius, the exceptions being of Cali¬ 
gula and Claudius * In 1856 sixiy-three very 
beautiful gold coins, bearing the heads of 
Augustus and and other early Roman emperors, 
in excellent preservation, were discovered packed 
in an earthen pot, abont the size of a large 
mango, near the boundary of the Madura and 
Koimbatur districts, about forty miles south of 
Kangyam. The southern half of the Koim¬ 
batur district, in which all the places referred 
to in this Note are situated, lie juBt in front of 
the great Palghat Gap, where alone, from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, the long line of the 
Ghats is interrupted, and a level communication 
exists between the plains of the interior and the 
western coast. It is but 110 miles from 
Patti&li to the sea, and we know that from 
Phoenician to Byzantine times an intercourse, 
perhaps unsuspectedly extensive, existed be¬ 
tween Red Sea ports and ancient emporia on the 
Malabar sea-board. I do not know whether it 
would be deemed extravagant to connect the 
aqua ma r i na mines of Koimbatfir with the 
hoards of Roman coin found in their vicinity; 
there is no other product of the district likely to 
have been the object of Roman purchase. It is, 
of course, only conjecture, but taking the ex¬ 
press declaration of Pliny that sea-green stones 
came almost exclusively from India, and know¬ 
ing that there they only occur at P a H i a 1 i, there 
seems some ground for thinking that the beau¬ 
tiful gems so much admired and used by the 
engravers of antiquity, some of which still orna¬ 
ment the cabinets of Europe, came from* an 
obscure village for down in the south of 
India.f 

drawn by four horses abreast, withtetfcers EX. 8. C. There 
were two other types of Claudius, one bearing on the reverse 
a female seated, the other a wreath eaolog m g letters; tod 
two coins of Caligula bearing tbeemaworis head,—en the 
reverse of one a head surrounded with raya A single ex¬ 
ample bore a head of Augustes with AYG YSTVSTd IXJ. 
F., and on the reverse Diana carrying a spear aoocgm- 
paniedby a deer or hound, and legend IMP. X. Two re¬ 
maining tepee were indatmct, one bearing a waft of arob. 
The hoards of coin referred to were aE diwxmcrecL in the 
first half of the present century; how many may have been 
found in the same neighbourhood m bygone ages, and 
how many pqay ye* j^undfeeovered, any one way con¬ 
jecture- 

f Corundum states, used by jewefes, and of which the 
sapphire and ruby ace only btafe and red variety, abound 
in the ItamteMr district ‘Corundum^ is surpassed hi 
hardams only by the diamond, aadbekmgs to the same 
class of mineral; the word* whose brig* has caused some 
doubt, is pure Tamil, Ktirr&iMm. Pine mines have 
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XIIL — Wigs, ascetic and ancient 
In a previous Note (X*), at page 39 of tins 
volume, some remarks were ventured upon the 
close curly hair that distinguishes Jain images 
and statues of B u d d h a, and an allusion made 
to the Sinhalese tradition that when Buddha 
determined to turn Arhat he cut off his hair 
with his sword, which thenceforward never 
grew longer, but always curled to the right 
hand. The same story is found in the Legend of 
the Burmese Budha , by the Bight Beverend 
Bishop Bigandet, where at p. 60 the prince, hav¬ 
ing resolved to become a Rohan , is represented 
saying, “ c These long hairs that cover my head, 
and my beard too, are superfluities unbecoming 
the profession of a Bohan ! Whereupon with one 
hand unsheathing his sword, and with the other 
seizing his comely hairs, he cut them with a 
single stroke. What remained of his hairs on the 
head measured about one inch and a half in 
length. In like manner he disposed of his 
beard. From that time he never needed shav¬ 
ing ; the hairs of his beard and those of his head 
never grew longer during the remainder of his 
lif©.** On this passage the learned bishop ob¬ 
serves in a footnote, “This explains one 
peculiarity observable in all the statnes repre¬ 
senting Budha. The head is invariably covered 
with sharp points resembling those thorns with 
which the thick envelope of the durian fruit 
is armed. Often I had inquired asto the motive 
that induced native sculptors to leave on the 
heads of all statues these sorts of inverted nails, 
without being able to obtain any satisfactory 
answer; only from this passage I was able to 
account for this singular custom, which is de¬ 
signed to remind all Budhists of the ever-con¬ 
tinued wonder whereby the hairs that remained 


on Budh&’s head never grew longer from the 
day he cut them with his sword > Nevertheless 
a doubt may remain whether these stories may 
not be clashed amongst “ myths of observation,” 
—that is, stories suggested by the appearances 
they jweteud to account for. 

I have, howevBr, lately met with a passage 
which suggests another explanation of the per- 


*0* tig® few® afecorerea in ike Koimbatfir die 
are records of diamonds having bee 

ss fjss'ess SSfsffis# 5 ; 

ssSshS 


plexing close-curled hair. Yery possibly it may 
have been discovered by other writers, but not 
to my knowledge. In Sir T. Stamford Baffles’ 
History of Java, vol. II., there is an account of 
the antiquities atBrambanam, and an ab¬ 
stract given of a Beporb made by 4 4 Capt. George 
Baker, of the Bengal Establishment, employed 
in the provinces of the native princes to survey,* 
measure, and take drawings of all buildings, 
images, architectural remaius,. <fec.” Captain 
Baker was accompanied by a Brahman sipdM, 
who was greatly astonished at the temples and 
sculptnres at. Brambanam, and declared they 
must be the work of the gods, and that 44 India 
could in no respect furnish a parallel to them.” 
Captain Baker remarking 44 certain figures in a 
sitting cross-legged posture, with long-extended 
ears and short-curled head of hair,” considered 
they must be Jaina or Buddhist, but the s if did 
maintained they were simple Hindu devotees in 
the act of making tcopds, and that Brahmans fre¬ 
quently placed such images in their temples 
before their own gods; and he asserted, more¬ 
over, that what Captain Baker called curled 
hair was nothing more than a peculiar kind 
of cap {topi he called it) worn by devotees 
when in the most sacred act of tajpds, which 
caps, he said, were common in Bengal and Hin¬ 
dustan, and made for the purpose by a particu¬ 
lar class of people. (Vol- II. p. 11, ed. 1830.) 
It is the more particular object of this Note 
to draw attention to the foregoing passage, and 
inquire whether any such cap or wig imi¬ 
tating curled hair is now in use anywhere in 
India, or known by tradition, in any class. I 
have never met with anything of the sort my¬ 
self in Madras, but have a vague impression 
of having somewhere read of a sort of skull¬ 
cap by Jogh performing penance. Supposing 
for a moment that the svpdhi's idea had any foun¬ 
dation, and regarding the curly hair simply as 
an ascetic cap, it would throw some light on the 
puzzling circumstance that, whereas the Jamas 
to-day despise and revile Buddha, they repre¬ 
sent their own Tirfhahkaras wearing the same 
very peculiar curly locks. It might indeed be 

on the latter,, scientifically directed, might be rewarded 
by returns still more valuable tFm-n gold. The Times of 
India of March 31 and April 3 contains a most interest¬ 
ing account of the diamond mines of HaidarftbM (Golkon- 
da), by Capt. R. B. Burton. The celebrated traveller is 
of opinion that these mines have been prematurely aban¬ 
doned, and that, so far from being exhausted, they have 
been scarcely touched. 
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objected that had any such wigs been in use or 

known, the story—certainly very ancient_of 

Buddha’s having cut his hair with a sword, and 
its never afterwards growing longer, could not 
have arisen; but there is no appurtenance of 
man so liable to frequent, rapid, and extreme 
changes as the head-dresses and the fashion of 
the hair and beard: consequently none more 
liable to be forgotten or confused'. It is certain 
that wigs of the most ample and elaborate style 
were in use in Egypt and Assyria, even long 
before the time of Buddha,—curious specimens 
have been fonnd in tombs; and Jaina sculptures 
abound with figures wearing full-bottomed 
wigs, though shaven heads are rather now the 
fashion, except amongst Sanytiefe and asce¬ 
tics. J In Java, at Chandi Sewn, or the 
Thousand Temples, Captain Baker saw two 
gigantic janitors kneeling with uplifted clubs 
before a temple, “wearing large full-bottomed 
wigs. in full curl all over, which the Brahman 
sipdki said was the way in which the Munis 
dressed their hair ”(p. 17). 

When a fashion drops out of use, legends 
like the catting of Buddha’s hair with a sword 
might easily arise to account for any surviving 
representation of it; and how rapidly and com¬ 
pletely fashions may change, all may realize who 
look upon portraits of worthies who lived in the 
earlier part of last century, and reflect that the 
wonderful flowing wigs depicted were habi¬ 
tually worn by the grandfathers of men now j 


living. Were the last traces of the once general 
custom, surviving : n barristers’ and ccacbucr/- 
wigs, to be represented in statuary^ perhaps he 
effect might not be greatly unlike the Jain and 
Buddhist curlyj| heads, or some conventional in¬ 
dication would be adopted and maintained, 
which in after-ages might conceivably become 
a cause of perplexity, and give rise to myth* 
and legends. It is carious to look back ajK-ii 
the various lights in which long hair in men 
has been -held by different nations and ages. 
Now regarded effeminate, it was not so in 
Homer’s time, and when the Persian host caught 
sight of the Six Hundred in Thermopylae the 
Spartans were engaged in dressing and arrang¬ 
ing their long hair. The fierce Norse sea-kings 
when taken captive disdained to ask any other 
boon than that no slave should touch their hair, 
and thegrim Earls of the Heptarchy strode about, 
“ Their beards a foot before them, and their hair 

A yard behind.” 

Later the Cavaliers, with their ‘ long essence*! 
hair,’ were not less keen than their opponents, 
the Roundheads, to whose c crop-eared’ style the 
youth of to-day, both English and French, seems 
to incline* Beards, the preeminent mark oi 
manhood, were held craven by the warlike tribes 
of Germany, and no young warri or was allowed 
to shave till he had slain a be. We, too, have 
witnessed how little more than a generation can 
bring a change in all classes from shaven lips 
and chins to beard and moustache.^ 


ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 


BY DR. F. KXELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


When last year I wrote for this journal (vol. IY. 
p. 107) a note on a passage of the Rdjatarangiiti, 


I had just been reading, later perhaps than I ought 
to have done so, Prof Weber’s valuable article 


X Mr. J. Fergusson—after remarking, ** It has ever been 
one of the puzzles of Buddhism that me founder of the re¬ 
ligion should always have been represented in sculptures 
with woolly hair like that of a negro. That the prince 
SiddMrtha had flowing locks is certain, hut how and 
when the change took place is the difficulty” (Tree and 
Serpent Worship , p. 122, ed. 1868)—thinks float a woolly¬ 
haired people, apparently not Hindus, r epresented in the 
Sanchi sculptures (Ibid, plate XXVIII.) may have been 
the first to make images of Buddha, and endowed him 
with their crisp locks. But what if the woolly hair and 
foreign garments represented in the sculptures should 
have been close-fitting curly periwigs and particular vest¬ 
ments worn by ascetics at some penitential stages, but since 
as much fallen into disuse as the fashion of sitting on 
couches and seats, which the sculptures show to have 
been then general ? See, too, page 132 of the same work. It 
may be observed, also, that Buddha was not everywhere 
represented with woolly hJair: the gigantic "bronze.image 
of ancient Japanese work (which it is said could not be 
produced now) at present in the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, shows Buddha with the hair straight, ana brushed 
oack from the forehead. Engraved gems ofRoman imperial 


times represented ladies wearing bnmm&lj thick eheve* 
btres, covered, with close short curls, much of which most 
have been artificial, delineated in engraving just Kfce Bud¬ 
dha’s hair. The ourly-headedness characterizing all Assy¬ 
rian sculptures needs only be mentioned; it must Indicate 
a universal wearing of wigs in dd Egypt. AH classes weem 
to have shaved the head aad ween wigs* the poonw people 
even using perukes of sheep’s woof rt ^ Budaha-Uke. &ir 
W. Jones, m several of the Dinooursm the tided volume 
of his Works, favours the idea of harag been a 

stranger fromnbrthern oar western countries. 

§1 venture to refer to the apparent jwwked eques¬ 
trian statue of George the Third, bat w ham, in Cockapor 

son in joar. Bo. K dot- Jiw. MB*, p. *SW wae in¬ 
formed by a Bnddbist jrisstthreaded lair was urtrodneed 
into aiita* of Badffiasnnpl, bscaase it was esteemed a 

not* sfamld not rfossTwiflymt wlam* to tbe in- 
straotsmend inters**** on tto Sitfw.u or 

faair-tefc & ft* Bwvttf.' OaldwaU (I*f Ant sol. IV.p. 

lfloj. 
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on the MaMbMshya {Indisehe Siudien, vol. 
XTTT . p* 293), and as there I had found some 
statements regarding the history of the text of 
that -work for which there appeared to me'to 
be little foundation, I deemed it advisable to 
conclude my note as follows:— 

“Icannot conclude this short note without 
protesting against the statement, which I find 
repeated over and over again, that at some 
time or other the text of the MaMbMshya had 
been lost, that it had to be reconstructed, Sac. 
All we know at present amounts to this, that 
for some period of time Patanjali's great work 
was not studied generally, and had consequently 
oeased to be understood. We may perhaps 
allow a break so for as regards its traditional 
interpretation, bnt for the present we are bound 
to regard the text of the MaMbMshya as given 
by our MSS. to be the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago.” 

■ My object in writing these lines was no other 
than to induce Professor "Weber to reconsider 
the grounds for his assertions. From a note on 
p. 242 of the second edition of his lectures on 
Indisehe Literatargeschichte I now learn that he 
has done so, but that he has seen no reasons to 
change his views. For Professor Weber, in 
reply to my remarks, sums up his own views in 
tbe following words:— 

“ On the other hand it-follows, not only from 
the statements of the LAjatarangirA, but also 
Particularly from those at the end of the second 

wok of Han’s Vdkyapadiya .that the 

Bhfahya has suffered manifold fetes, that it has 
Wen several times viehchhinna and newly re- 
«ang*A so that "the possibility of considerable 
^eratous, additions, and interpolations cannot 

, < V a “ ed ’ ^ every case it remains 
ff*" uncertain whether a particular example 
belmgstoIW^h^^ OT ^ owing J Iy 

fc -Kiettom, 

JT *«**ted against 2 

some time or other the text 

» &r as regards its traditional 
^ ** P* 88 ^ be con- 
^7” ” ***”** to the t ext of the 

iJZJt ■■■• ; j_ _ 
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MahdbMshya as given by our* MSS. to 1 
the same as' it existed about 2000 years auc 
Let us await, then, his proofs; for the prote 
alone might, in opposition to the stetemem 
handed down to us by tradition (on three di 
ferent occasions tie terms vipldvita, bhrasht, 
mchchJwma are employed regarding the work 
not be sufficient. It must, besides, be adde 
that the Sonth-Indian MSS. of the text, accorc 
ing to Burnell's testimony (see Prefece to th 
Vansabr. p. xxii., note ), appear to differ cor 
siderably.” 

So far as I am aware, the question afcissn 
between Professor Weber and myself is, dear! 
stated, this:— 

According to Professor Weber there are grav 
reasons for doubting the text of the Mahdbhd 
shya, as we find it in the existing MSS., to h 
the original text of that work. At the time o 
king Abhimanyn of Kashmir the origins 
text of Patanjali’s work existed only in frag, 
ments,* from which a new text of the Mahdbhd. 
shya was reconstructed by Chandracharya 
and others. This-second text underwent in its 
turn the same fate as the original, and a new 
| (third) text was accordingly prepared, under 
king Jay a p! da of Kashmir. This third text 
is the one given by our MSS. 

According to my own view no evidence has 
yet been adduced to prove that the text of the 
MaMbMshya as known to ns from MSS. is not 
the original text of that work, and the only one 
that ever existed; and I shall now attempt to 
show why the reasons which have been brought 
forward to the contrary appear to me invalid. 
In the note from his lectures quoted above, these 
reasons are clearly implied by Professor Weber 
to be the following:— 

^ ' According to the testimony of Dr. 
Burnell, the South-Indian MSS. of the text of 
t MahdbMshya differ considerably from those 
found in other parts of India, 

(2) ^ From the verse IV. 487 of the Bdjafa- 
rangini we learn that a new (what I have called 
above third) text of the MaMbMshya wm pre- 
pared, under king Jayapida of Kashmir. 

(3) In another verse (1. 176) of same 
work and in the concluding verses pf the 

fP ^b^ remodeUsaong’ (Searbeitumen). on u. 820 of 
821 disti^tlyof‘fragment*’ 
T ^ a lie# text# w&a p-rma+vniAf^ n. *T i/tAnf 


* SM &ot W&nr 


p. m mchchKtma by ‘ split into piece*.’ 
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second book of Bhartrihari’s' Vdkyapadiya 
we are told that at tbe time of king A b hi- 
manyu of Kashmir all that remained of the 
original text of the Mahdbhdshya were frag¬ 
ments, from which Chandraehar y a and 
others reconstructed a new (or second) text. 

To the first reason Professor Weber hims elf 
does not appear to attach any very great 
importance; bnt it may be admitted that if the 
Sonth-Indian MSS* really did contain a text 
considerably different from that which is given 
by MSS. from other parts of India, a feet such 
as this might prove, at any rate, the existence 
of different recensions of the Mahdbhdshya. Al^ 
however, I find Dr. Bnmell to have stated 
regarding the difference of the text in the 
Sonth-Indian MSS., is this: that in the intro¬ 
ductory Alvnika the latter if omit the quotation 
from the Atharvaveda moreover, on p. 91 
of his essay On the Amdra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians, the same scholar deliberately 
states “that the Northern and Southern MSS. 

* of the Mahdbhdshya differ to no great extent, 
though various readings occur.” I may add 
that in the course of the last ten years I have 
examined MSS. from nearly every part of In¬ 
dia, and that I have not been able to discover 
any traces of the existence of several recensions 
of Patanjali’s great commentary. 

I now proceed to verse IV. 48? of the Bdja- 
tarangim, which in the Paris edition is given 
thus:— 

SFffocT ftr^sr qTPTFr 

On p. 167 of voL V. of the Indische Siudien 
this passage has been translated—“ The Hng 
(Jayapida) caused interpreters to come from 
other countries, and set the split Bhashya again 
going in his realmand from the remarks 
which immediately follow this translation it 
is clear that Prof. Weber, when first quoting 
and translating the passage, understood it to re¬ 
late the ‘ introduction* or ‘ re^rdroductiorC of 
the Mahdbhdshya into Kashmir, not a 

* reconstruction’ of the text of the work. This 
view has been abandoned in vol. XHL of the 
J»d. Stud n for in the latter Prof. Weber speaks 
onp. 315 of a 1 remodeM&HonS and on p. 820 
(where tire word sqr s wiuN^ is rendered by 

* knowing* or * expert men*) of a ‘reconstruction* 


of the text, as having been brought about at 
the instance ofJay&pida. 

If, for argument’s sake, we were to admit 
that the word did convey the sense of 

‘incomplete* or * existing in fragments,* which 
has been ascribed to it, and that under Jaya¬ 
pida fragments were ail that was to be found 
of the text of the Mahdbhdshya in Kashmir, 
would there be any reason for assuming the 
same to have been the case all over India ? 
Do we not know of numbers of works of 
which fragments only exist in one part of 
India, while complete copies are to be found 
m others ? And supposing that fragments 
only of the text existed in Kashmir, what pos¬ 
sible good could Jayapida have done when 
he desired to encourage the study of the M*hd~ 
bhashya by sending for interpreters ? For as to 
the meaning of there can, I presume, 

be no doubt whatsoever. 

In reality the context in which the term 
employed in the above passage, as well 
as me manner in which ^ and are 
used elsewhere, show that the former cannot in 
the above convey the meaning which has been 
assigned to if. Sanskrit writers frequently 
speak of ajvpHFT and call the study of a 

text ; and in accordance with this 

usage I maintain that ftfxgnf i r fP f W^ caa only 
mean “ the Mahdbhdshya winch had ceased to 
be studied’* and was no longer understood in 
Kashmir, and that the whole verse must there¬ 
fore literally be translated thus:—“The king, 
having seat for interpreters from another coun¬ 
try, brought into use in his realm the Mahd- 
bhdshya, which had ceased to be studied” (in 
Kashmir, and was therefore no longer under¬ 
stood). 

Before I proceed, I find it necessary to point 
out two slight inaccuracies in Prof. Weber’s 
remarks concerning the history of the Mahd- 
bhdshya . Prof. Weber has stated more than 
once (see above, and this journal vol IV. p. 247), 
and has apparently laid great streets on the feet* 
timi the Mahdbhdshya on three different oeca-. 
sfons has received Ihe^itiie^e^dtrffo, bhrmsh- 
to, and mchchhmna. In real Uy mchchhmaa 
occurs in the verse of the BdfatarangM quoted 
above, and the words viptivita saAbkrasht* are 
found, as wifi be seen below, in one and the same 
sentence oftfceF^iKi% in one 

and the same verse* iCoreorvidr, the epithet 
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bhrasltta 1ms been applied by Bhartrihari not to 
the text of the Mahdbhdshtja , but to the vyakara- 
nugama, the traditional knowledge of gra mmar 
as handed down from teacher to pupil,f a tact by 
which alone the force of Prof. Weber’s argument 
would be considerably lessened. The terms 
and V3T are indeed used occasionally with refe¬ 
rence to the text of a work (?pzr) y and when they 
are so used it must be admitted that the writer 
who employs them desires to state that such text 
is lost, either completely, or at any rate partly. 
But it does not follow that because the afPPT, 
i.e. traditional interpretation of a text, has be¬ 
come or because a work is no longer studied, 
its text most necessarily have been lost too. 
Puny ara j a,J the commentator of the Vdhja- 
padtya, when accounting for the fragmentary 
state of the third chapter of that work, brings 
forward, as one of the probable reasons, the 
the &ct that part of B h a r t r i h a r i ’ s 
work had ceased to be studied, § and his doing 
so sufficiently proves that although may 

in course of time lead to ‘ the loss of a text/ the 
former is not equivalent to the latter. There 
exist at the present day numbers of works in 
the libraries of this country, though their ajpyq* 
has been lost, I am afraid, beyond the hope of 
recovery. 

The passage of the V&kyapadiya from which 
Prof Weber concludes that (at the time of king 
Abhimanyn) fragments only of the original text 
of the Mahdbhdshya were in existence, and that 
from these a new text of the work was pre¬ 
pared by Chandracharya and others, was first 
pointed out by the late Prof. Goldstucker; it was 
republished with corrections by Prof. Weber 
hims elf in vol. V. of the Indische Stoidien, and 
subsequently again reprinted, together with the 
commentary of Pnnyuraja, by myself on pp. 285- 7 
of vol. IE. of this journal. After having stated 


t Prom the way in which Punyar^'a subsequently in the 
commentaary on the verse (see above, vol. HI p. 

287), as well as in his riswmi of the contents of the second 
book o£the VtewaMya m o^- 

°1 t), em ploys the term it is evident that 

"WSMM* «nnot powiMy mean ‘the test of the MaU- 
hot can only mean ‘thedoctmie or the factional 
knowledge of grammar/ 

* ** ^ -* 
sr ft trr ftc r ^ i 

* li , 


the reasons which induced Patanjali to compose 
his great commentary, and that the latter, on 
account of its difficulty, was not generally under¬ 
stood, Bhartrihari proceeds thus :— 

tmiprefst: i 

3n?f^rf^ .H7 

^ w ^qi^rpnr: i 

^rf^rF% sparer# n 

qtef^ppr t 

% ^pri^c4* jsr j ii 

Prof. Weber’s translation of these lines on p. 

160 of vol. V. of the Lid. Stud, ig this:_ 

“ Vaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, addicted to 
dry reasoning, .... destroyed the Kishi’s, 
worki 

“ The grammar-text, lost to Patanjali’s pupils, 
existed for a while among the Dakshinafyas, in 
one MS. only.” 

Thereupon Chandra and others, searching 
for the seed {i.e. the original) of the Bhashya, 
received the text from Par vat a, and made 
many branches of it.” 

From the remarks which follow this transla¬ 
tion it appears that the words * destroyed the 
Rishi’s work* are not to be taken literally, but 
must be understood, to convey the sense (see 
p. 163) that Vaiji, &c. "‘rose up against the 
work of Patanjali and caused it to fell into 
disuse {verdrdngten es ) for a while.” Moreover, 
from pp. 166 and 167 we learn that Chandra 
and the others recovered the 1\faMbMsbja, and 
that they did not establish a new text. Whether 
Prof. Weber was justified by his own transla¬ 
tion' in speaking, on p. 168, “ of the reconstruc¬ 
tion (by Chandra and others) of a text which 
had been lost for a time,”—a view which, so fer 
as I am aware, he has upheld in all his later 
writings,—I leave for the decision of the reader. 
But the translation itself—-which was prepared 


IT I purposely have omitted the last word of this line, be¬ 
cause both its reading and signification appear to me some¬ 
what doubtful. The Pupa, Benares, Lahore, and Dr. 
Burnell’s MalaySlam MSS. read ♦ Cole- 

brooke s MS. has and Pnnyar&ja appears to have 

read ° 


enemies of the Samgraha / on which, according to Punya- 
r&ja’s statement, the Mah&b'h&shya has been based* If 
be oorrect, it must, as was pointed out 
by Prof. Stenzler, be an adjective qualifying audits 
meaning may possibly be ‘preserving the (contents of the) 
Samgraha The meaning of the whole passage, so fair as 
’ we are concerned jvith it here, is not affected either way. 
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without the assistance of any commentary—is 
open to objections, for some of which I may 
refer to Prof. Stenzler’s remarks in the Ind. 
Stud. yoI. V. p. 448. Following Pnnyaraja’s 1 
commentary I venture to render Bhartrihari’s 
words thus :— 

“ When the book of the Rishi had been per¬ 
verted by Vaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, be¬ 
cause (in attempting to explain it) they had fol¬ 
lowed their own unaided reasoning,* 

“ The traditional knowledge of grammar, lost 
to the pupils of Patanjali, in course of time 
existed only in books, amongst the Dakshi- 
natyas. 

“It was again widely diffused by Chandra- 
charya and others, who, after they had received 
the traditional knowledge from Parvata, followed 
(by its means) the principles laid down in the 
Bhashya.” 

After a careful consideration of Bhartrihari’s 
statement and of all that has been written 
about it (see also Burnell, loc. cit. p.» 91), I am 
unable to perceive that it contains any allusion 
to the history of the text of the Mahdbhdsliya. 
What the author of the Vdkyapadiya really 
tells us, so far as I understand his meaning, is 
this:—There were certain scholars, mentioned 
by name, who in the explanation of the Mahd- 
bhdshya rejected the assistance of the traditional 
interpretation handed down to them, and trusted 
each to his own unaided reasoning. Their 
attempt, as might have been expected, proved 
unsuccessful. The meaning of Patanjali’s work 
became perverted; its text, indeed, continued to 
exist, but as its true meaning was no longer un¬ 
derstood, this existence was a sham (sjPTlH, as 
Punyar&ja says,) rather than,, a reality. The 
traditional interpretation having been once neg¬ 
lected ceased to be handed down orally from 
teacher to pupil, and remained only written down 
in books, which I understand to mean in the 
shape of written commentaries,t among the 

* Instead of the epithet : Pnpyar&ja 

in his risum6 uses the expression c over¬ 

powered by -conceit/ i.e. Vagi, Ac. were too conceited to 
follow the traditional interpretation. (cfSTfqRT is explained 
hy^TRUfi^n, literally * reduced to a semblance/ i.e. after 
.the treatment which the MaMlhdsfvya, had received from 
Vagi, Ac. it indeed looked still like the Mah&bhds7vy& (just 
as a ffetvdbhdsa looks like a Hetu), in reality however it 
had ceased to be the M dh&bhAshya, because its true mean¬ 
ing bad been perverted and was no longer understood. 

t If it be objected that no such commentaries are 
known at present, I can only answer that commentaries 


Dakshiuafcyas. Chandracharya and others got 
hold of these commentaries which gave the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation, and made it again generally 
known; they developed and diffused the science 
of grammar after, by means of the traditional 
interpretation, they had mastered the principles 
laid down in the MaMbhdshya. 

For the sense in which I understand verse 
L 176 of the Rdjaiarangint, I may refer the 
reader to p. 108 of vol. IV. of this journal, 
and I may add that even according to Prof. 
Weber’s own interpretation, as given in Ind . 
Stud. vol. Y. p. 167, the verse must not be 
understood to refer to a * reconstruction/ or, as 
Dr. Burnell, loc. cit. p. 91, has expressed it, a 
* revision,’ of the text of the Mahdbhdahja, but 
relates only the * introduction’ of the work into 
Kashmir. 

The above are, I believe, all the reasons which 
Prof. Weber has ever brought forward to prove 
that the text of the MahdbMshya has been * se¬ 
veral times newly rearranged/ The more im¬ 
portant of them were examined at length, after 
the publication of Prof. Goldstucker’s P£- 
nini, in vol. Y- of the IndmJie Studim , and the 
conclusion to which they appeared to point 
then was, to use Prof, Weber’s own words (p. 
169), “ that there existed no cogent reasons to 
doubt the authenticity of the text, so far as it 
was known,” fourteen years ago. Since then, it 
is true, the whole text of the MaMbhdshya has 
been made generally accessible; but, as I fail 
to perceive how thereby its authenticity should 
have become more doubtful than it was before, 
I consider myself still justified in maintaining 
“ that for the present we are bound to regard 
the text of the MaMbhdshya as given by our 
MSS. to be the same as it existed about two 
thousand years ago.” 

But I shall be told that even if all I have 
maintained in the preceding were correct^ there 
would still remain sufficient internal evidence 

of which, we know nothing most have existed even in 
EAiyata’s time, because he frequently mtarcduces interpreta¬ 
tions that diffe r from his own by And 

there is no reason why commentaries o» g ro»Tm*fao > ) works 
slmridmvbhavBbw TbeoanuaaBt- 

aries on Pkcdni’s Sdfcrag by 0 hu 11 i b h a i t i and St all d y a» 
which Bare meoiafloedby Jineudrabttddhv so 
fara»I^ai«M»,iiebkB^ to Sanskrit «&oJa*« even by 
name. And that goon Kftytywtt’s Yfattifra* 
were m existence Fofcanjali antiposed bisownJfa- 
hfcbMshya no oae wffideny who is acq^taanted with 
the latter. 
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to prove that what we are accustomed to call 
tb e-Mahdbkdshja is but a modern compilation, 
prepared probably during or after the 7th cen¬ 
tury of our era. This at least is the view to which 
Dr. Burnell has given expression in his essay On 
the Aindra School of Grammarians (p. 91), and 
which has been approved of by Prof. Weber in 
his review of Dr. BuraelPs book. As it is de¬ 
sirable that the case should be stated to the 
reader as fairly as possible, I am obliged to quote 
Dr. Burnell’s opinion and arguments in fall, the 
more so because it would seem as if the views 
of that scholar have been somewhat misrepre¬ 
sented by his reviewer.^, “But,” writes Dr. 
Boraell, “ it appears to me that the form of the 
MaMbMshya is in itself a convincing proof that 
the text is not in its original form. That it is 
highly controversial has already been noticed, 
but I think that, as it now stands, it may be 
rather taken as a synopsis of arguments for and 
against the details of Panini’s system, and as a 
controversial manual. No doubt, Katyayana 
criticized Panina, and Patanjali replied in justi¬ 
fication of the former, but the MaMbhdshya goes 
further than this. The first dhnika , which contains 
a long argument as to the utility of grammar, 
<fcc., and which fills no less than 27 pages in the 
splendid India Museum facsimile edition, has 
no parallel in the older commentaries, and cer¬ 
tainly is not to be expected in a book of the 
second century before our era, but is just 
what we find in the controversial literature of 
the 7th and the following centuries a.d. How 
is it possible to believe that Patanjali himself 
found it necessary to furnish arguments which 
would justify the study to which he bad devoted 
his life ? Again, the whole arrangement and the 
matter are too systematic and copious for a mere 
refutation of Katyayana, whereas the epigram¬ 
matic forms of Katyayana’s criticisms on Panini 
point rather to an abridgment of Katyiyana’s 
words than to quotations. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that YArttikaa of others besides Katya- 
yan* are oOcarionally given. Is it likely that 
these critics of Panini merely stated their eor- 
leetion* ml or presumed, in the fewest pos- | 
sifeAe words, and did not assign foil reasons for 


* X TtoC Yeber ift 
rataatbe fetter my 

aftsttf." 

by m> now 



book 

—• ™ M&hAkhtehya is not ‘the 
***** whereas in reality Br. Bur- 
^difiereac* between 
«fcows cfeftrlr that Prof. Weber’s 
“ wa Mahto hteby* are 

According to Prof. Weber some 


their opinions ? It thus appears to me that the 
MaMbhdshya, as it stands, is rather a skilful 
compilation of the views of Panini’s critics, and 
of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original works, and that it has. been 
made with a view to practical polemics.” 

If I lightly understand these words, Dr. 
Burnell maintains that some time before the 
7th century a.d. there existed certain works 
composed by Katyayana and others in which 
these scholars stated their criticisms on Panini, 
assigning foil reasons for their own opinions ; 
that at the same tune there existed another 
work by Patanjali which was exclusively devot¬ 
ed to a refutation of those criticisms; and that 
the Mahdbh&sJvya , as it stands, is rather a skil¬ 
ful compilation (prepared during or after the 
7th century) of the views of Panina’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the 
real text of the original worlcs of Katyayana, 
Patanjali, <fcc. To corroborate this assertion, it 
is stated that the MaTidbhdshya looks IiVa a 
manual of controversy:— 

(1) Because the views of Katyayana -and 
other critics of Panini are given in it in an 
abridged form, the reasons which those critics 
must have assigned for their views having been 
omitted. 

(2) Because what we are accustomed to con¬ 
sider as Patanjali’s remarks are not confined 
to a refutation of Katyayana, as may be seen— 

(a) From the long argument as to the utility 
of gra mmar , &c., filling no less than 27 pages; 
this argument is out of place in a refutation of 
Katyayana; it is not in keeping .with Patan¬ 
jali’s date (the second century b.c.), nor in 
keeping with his devotion to the study of gram¬ 
mar. 


(b) From the whole arrangement and the mat- 
ter, which are too systematic and copious for a 
mere refutation of Katyayana. 

I have examin ed these statements with that 
care and attention which Dr. Burnell’s scholar¬ 
ship and wide range of reading are always sure 
to command horn a fellow-worker, but I have 
been unable to convince myself of the truth of 
his premisses, or the fairness of the conclusion 


sooa work te meMahdbHdshya which we possess was ac- 
ra^^aanpo^by PataaajaK, but bad to be reconstructed 
wneii its original text in. course of tfirte bad bees, reduced 
According to Dr. Burnell our MaMbhAshya 
nasbeencompiled from several original works, and may 

jSSB.isgg;*"*■ 
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•which has been derived from them. Whether 
the late Prof. Goldstucker was right in describ¬ 
ing the nature and the object of the Varttikas 
as he has done, I may have occasion to examine 
hereafter; but allowing for the sake of argument 
that the Varttikas contain nothing but criti¬ 
cisms on Panini, and that it was the sole aim of 
Katyayana ‘to find feult’ with that gramma- 
rian, it certainly appears to me that in the Malm- 
Ikdshya those * criticisms’ have in every case 
heen given as folly as could be expected, that 
they are supported by reasons whenever their 
nature admits of or necessitates such support,§ 
and that the term ‘abridgment’ is as little ap¬ 
plicable to them as it would be applicable to the 

Sfitras of Panini. As regards PatanjaH.it has no¬ 
where been shown that he was bound to confine 
his remarks to a-refutation of K&tyayana, nor 
• ■’ • - ' ‘' ff -- r tion of Panini 


§ A few examples must suffice here. Ou P. 1.1.1 the 
two first i j&rttikas are ^ 

(a) HVfaWO " 

(b) ffTPtr «T*TT » 

Here the reason for which K&tyiyana demands a Sam- 
inidhiktoa is given in and the fault which 

ig said to arise from the non-adoption of such an a&ni- 
Tc&ra is stated in v&rttika (b). It is unnecessary to state 
here how K&tyoyana himself subsequently shows that m 

reality no Samjn&dhik&ra is required. _^ 

On P. I. 1. 4 we read the v&rttika, (a) 
jffaifa*:, the reason for the adoption of which is stated 


-q CJ | h in 1 ^ I*v 

. 5 the v&rttika (a) f^firsrf^frftrPrfT- 
the reason for which is stated in (b) ^WRTw* 


On P. L1.9 the virttika (Jsp'NhrPIT 

where the reason for the ohjaction raised 
is given in the last word. , 

On P. I» I. 12 in the vfatfflca, fiWT* 

the reason is given in the 

words (TWffTSrBt; ._. .. . 

On P. I. I. 20 in the v&rttiha 

the reason for the correction is' stated in the 
wordfeTTC- 

See als o the vdrttikas on P. I. 1* 23 ;*rr 
(a) 

w t^nvBrjpqn^i.ti 
(c> ffrw stSN 

(d) 3WIVII 

|| I need quote only Vdkyapadiya, 1.23:— 

pRTt WftP r« 1 

vspf^pT-- •> 

on which the commentator remarks: • 


was the main object .of his work. Moreover, 
so far from having attempted to bring forward 
anything in favour of the assertion that what 
we know of PatanjaPs views has been compiled 
from a more extensive work of that grammar 
rian. Dr. Burnell appears rather inclined to 
regard the copiousness of the matter in the 
Mahdbhdshya as inconsistent with the idea of 
its being an original work. The long argu¬ 
ment as to the utility of grammar, which to Dr. 
Burnell appears to be so much out of place in a 
refutation of Katyayana, fills in reality by far 
the smaller number of the 27 pages of the in¬ 
troductory Ahnika: for as early as the 12th page 
we read the words fat which, by the 

unanimous consent of all grammatical works jj 
known to me, form the first of Katyayana’s 
Varttikas. I too am inclined to believe 
that the reasons^ in favour of the study of 

and tsvar&nanda’s BhAshyapradtpavivaras* 

HKVj fife $ J|«4W°Pj^ 

The v&rttikas commented on* by Patanjali in the first 
4 hwihi are the following s— 

fife * 

rifafif * 

zrar alfW) ^ 

ffrT 

m i 

* 

i 

5V 3^u 

*KlHpNfa*l 
i 
i 

Theeooalled VirMxH&l *,"*** IP 0 **^ 

appeal* tone to be a aoderu con «? >bo ^*^ l fT 

decide the goeatiou of what ate «**«*»* and whatnot _ 

•s stoimuwttlft VSfff: »P to ^- 

3T4f& That P&fcanjaji hae «* h ^ dI ooUeclted 


al'iltl J4BIV *w-V-r - 

the parte** to indicat e 

aathehndeBtaodethe ««Wh ef &em, VSfKt. 

fliyurtte, IV. ,58.8, whilrtattiieeaiMtaBeheuifotm.u. 
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grammar, by which this Vdvttihx is preceded, 
have not been invented by Patanjali; but, so 
far from allowing them to be an addition made 
during or after the 7th century a.d., I would 
rather maintain that those arguments must 
have been current long before Patanjali, and 
that all he has done himself is to comment on 
them, and to quote the interpretation of another 
scholar which differs from his own. When 
a scholar of Yaska’s antiquity has thought 
it desirable to bring forward arguments in 
favour of the study of his science,* the presence 
of such arguments cannot, surely, furnish any 
just cause for casting doubts on the authenti¬ 
city of a work supposed to have been com¬ 
posed during the second century before our era, 
and it is accounted for, rather than rendered 
suspicious, by Patanjali’s devotion to the study 
of grammar. To my mind the language and 
the style in what we are accustomed to call the 
Mahdbhdshya are a sufficient proof that that* 
great work must have been composed a very 
long time before the 7th century. In the Vd- 
kyapadiya native grammarians havd given to 
us a specimen of such a compilation or con¬ 
troversial manual as has been described by Dr. 
Burn oil, but I am unable to admit that the 
tor jos used by that sc olar are fairly applicable 
1 1 what tradition haa taught us to regard as the 
original work of Patanjali. 

And this leads me to touch upon one more 
question raised by Prof, /eber,—the question, 
namely, whether the Mahdbhdsbya ought not 
to be considered the work of the pupils of Patan¬ 
jali, rather than the work of their master. 

“ Itis true,” says Pro£ Weber on p. 822 of vol. 
XIII. of the Ini. Stud., “ one of the arguments 
which I have brought forward iu favour of this 
view, viz. that Patanjali in the Mahdbhdshya 
is always spoken of in the third person, and 
that his opinions are several times introduced 
■wifcb 5 , or rather -with is no longer 

aUictiy For, on the one liand, we several 

tint aMtkar wndaretansla by it Sv. 1 . 1$*. 45. 1 may 

* ad » teo *J h>t J^Pct, ( 11 ) STOTtfRj f“d 

{plH Mine otiux passages appear to have been 
iafeoided tbaa &oae which have actually been quoted hy 

_ *JSs* KMthsXB. t Wf to’i l W 

fl w J I|r«rW ft qren? 

"&%*** *T It (Compare herewith 

*wwWP»«idm&e.of wironO 


times find in it also statements in the first 
person ... on the other hand, according to 
Bhandarkar, we have to nnder3tandbytheword 
^ such phrases as tRqfir cSfRrt: not Patan¬ 
jali at all, but Panini! As regards some pas¬ 
sages, Bhandarkar appears to be strictly cor¬ 
rect ; by no means, however, as regards all: 
for on the or.e hand this would form too 
glaring a contrast with Nagesa’s distinct state¬ 
ment to the contrary * that in the Bhashya 
denotes only Patanjali,’ *rFq aTR iqM<d OTTOF 
^rr^Rt on the other hand, in many 

of those cases the reference to the statements 
of the Bhashya ^(and not to the wording of 
Panini’s Sutras) is perfectly dear and distinct. 
How matters really stand will still have to be 
specially’ investigated. But, in spite of these 
two corrections of my former.statements, so much 
at any rate remains certain, that on the whole 
the cases in which the views of theBhashyakara 
are stated in the first person are comparatively 
rare, and that, as a rule, his statements, on the 
contrary, are made in the third person.” 

I was, I confess it, .somewhat startled when 
first perusing these lines ; for I also had studied 
portions at least of the Mahdbhdshya, and dur¬ 
ing that study it had always appeared to me 
that th^ word in cases where no other 

Acharya wag particularly specified, denoted either 
Panini or, though much more rarely, Katya- 
yana; and, moreover, I could not remember to 
have found Patanjali, if I may say so, speaking 
in the third person. I was sorry, too, that a 
man of Hagojibhatta’s vast learning and scholar¬ 
ship, whom I had found cause to regard as one 
of the greatest grammarians of modern times, 
should have been thought capable of making 
a statement the falseness of which could be 
demonstrated from almost every single page of 
the MaJidbhdshya . The first thing I had to do 
was to examine Nagojibhatta’s remark for 
myself, and here I found that it admitted of a 
very different explanation. 

1.. 17. aratftoT'cfar q^rnff ntot il 
arerft sr^jrr il 

srarffr mvrim ? i 

ggg^ R: 11 

(See Patanjali.) 

3rT 53*: h<h* 1 II (Sed Pataiyali.) 

3cf || 

t Nfigojtbhatta says 
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Hagoj ibhatta’s declared object in composing 
bis Bhdshyapradipoddyota was to elucidate Kai¬ 
yata’s Bhdshyapradipa, but be did not thereby 
regard himself as prevented from commenting 
on the text of the Mahdbhdshya as well, in cases 
where he deemed Kaiyata’s commentary insuf¬ 
ficient ; and, to show the student at first sight 
that he was explaining the text of the Mafia- 
bhashya, and not that of Kaiyata’s commen¬ 
tary, he adopted the practice of prefixing to 
such explanations the word (see Ballan- 
tyne’s ed. pp. 3, 4, 6 , 9, 10 , 11 , 13, <fcc.). This 
is exactly the-'case in the passage quoted by 
Prof. Weber (loc. cit. p. 36), *rRT W&T- 

Hagojibhatta consi¬ 
ders that Kaiyata ought to have given a note 
regarding the meaning of the word 3jp3TT i * 1 

Tl«r ft 

because in this particular passage 
does not appear to him to convey its 
ordinary meaning; and to supply this defect 
he is good enough to tell us that (in his opi¬ 
nion) ejpqpt denotes, in this particular passage 
of the Mahdbhdshya, exceptionally the author 
of the Bhashya himself and not those whom it 
denotes generally (Panini or Katyayana). 

Accurately to determine whether Prof. Weber 
was right in maintaining that in the Mahd- 
bhdshya 3TT^t 4: i n such phrases as qrqfcf * 
(by which I understand Prof. Weber to mean 
the phrases q^rfir and 

:) denotes in the majority of cases 
Patanjali, and that thejatter, as a rule , is spoken 
of in the third person, or whether I was correct 
in believing that (with possibly the one 

exception pointed out by Hagojibhatta) did not 
denote Patanjali, and that the author of the 
Mahdbhdshya in the body of the work ascribed 
to him (with perhaps the exception of those five 
passages in which, according to Professor Weber, 
the terms i ffaffiq or qlfofr T ff V occur) was not 
spoken of in the third person, I should have had 

X This v6rt. and Patanjali*s remarks on it are of some 
importance, for. we learn therefrom that at any rate in P. 
IV. 1.160 the word VHIX does not denote former gram- 
morions, hut has the sense of For the different 

view taken by Dr. Burnell gee his essay On the Aindra 
School, pp. 24 and 26. 

§ It is hardly necessary to state that we are very often 
required to supply the subject Pdairn. Few: instances I 
refer to— 

p.22b, *T ff* VHI. 4. 68) 

p. 82a> 88a, &c. 


to read through the whole of the Mahdbhdshya. 
Though I had not the time for doing this, I 
thought it right to study once more at least part 
of the work, with the view of testing, so far as was 
in my power, the truth of Prof. Weber’s state¬ 
ments and of my own impressions. Accordingly 
I read through carefully the first 240 pages of 
the text of the Mahdbhdshya as given in the 
lithographed Benares edition, and the results 
at which I arrived by doing so were the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(а) As to the word On the first 240 

pages this word is fonnd sixty times, and among 
those sixty passages in which it occurs there is 
only one, viz. that pointed ont by Hagojibhatta, 
in which it denotes Patanjali himself, provided 
Nagojibhatta’s statement be strictly correct. 
The phrase occurs twenty 

times, ; nine times, and qr^TfrT 

seven times, and in them always means 

Panini. Besides, Panini is denoted by 3 #^!% nine 
times (on pp. 116, 12 a, 40a, 46a, 476 twice, 946 
twice, and 1126). 

Four times denotes Katyayana, viz. 

twice on p. 13a, once on p. 186, and once on. 
p. 756 (see his vdrt. on P. VI. 1.129). 

The Acharya Sakalya is mentioned*on p. 82a. 

The Acharyas generally are spoken of six 
times; Acharyas other than Sakalya once; and 
the Acharyas mentioned by Panini likewise once, 
viz. in the vdrt. ^ ?TfSrqw+ on 

p. 112 a. 

(б) As to whether Patanjali is , as a rule, spohm 

of in the third person . Since Patanjali (with 
the possible exceptions already pointed ont) is 
not mentioned by name, the question to be 
decided is really this: whether for verbal forms 
such as qsfcT, in cases where their sub¬ 

ject has not been particularized in the Ma¬ 
hdbhdshya, and where it is impossible to supply 
the subject Pdnini ,§ we have ever to supply 
the nominative . 

p. 246, .-<h<{{d p. 35a, 816, Ao. 

Bo. 

p. 81 a, 

p.846, (P. vn. 4 so) •jdTOf®? 

p. 556, (P. L L.5), Ac- 

once and beyohd doa&ih^theanl^rf 
&o.«anbe no other tiaua PMm, itb wb Tmaeowowy for 
pjrfai^Utoteathe state! that it wa» PSpini who bad 
iaogh* eotehaag fey the mis Sf Fiirini who M 
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On the first 240 pages the verbal forms that 
have to be considered are the following:— 
p. 22a, i supply Kdtydyana. See his vdrt. 
on P. 1.1. 9, 

330 ^ and the vray in which it has 
been paraphrased by Patanjali on 
p. 696. 

p. 276, (ajir 3 tT?) irefcT > supply Kdtyayana. His 
vdrt. is given immediately after the 
word qsfcf. 

p. 30a, srs*rftT; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

. VI. 4.133. 

p. 40a, «R*rfcT; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. I. 
2. 45. 


p. 406, ^qf?r; supply Kdtyayana, vdrt on P. 

vm. 2 . 6. 

p. 556, ( 3 TW 3tr) q^fcT; supply Kdtydyana ; his 
vdrt. follows immediately upon the 
word qsfa-. 

p. 596, ; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on the 

same page. 

p. 666 , supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. I. 

1. 47. 

p. 69a, ^nrf; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on the 
next page. 

p. 72a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

VI. 1.101. 

p. 776, ^qfrT; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. I. 
4.14. 

p. 866 , supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

VI. 1. 1 . 

» VHffil.j supply Kdtydyana,;' see his vdrt. 
on P. VUE. 3. 59. 

p. 88 a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. cm P. I. 

1. 72. 

p. 99a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. H. 

2.36. 

p- 996,1.3, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on 

P.n. 2 . 35. 

p. 102 a, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

VL 2 . 2 . ' 

P-1066, supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. 

Tin. 2a s. 



r*r,feu 


►yhis rui 


*** ^ Bho,m *»*• *0* 
, purtioolariau 


p. 117a, q§-qfr; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P 
VI. 4. 72. 

The only verbal forms of this kind which re- 
main are qs-qfrT on p. 24a, on p. 52a, and on p. 
995, line 1 . As regards the two latter, it might 
indeed at first .sight appear as if we had to sup¬ 
ply for them the subject Patanjali; but to do 
so would in my opinion be incorrect. For in 
reality the statement which follows upon the 
word q^qfcT on p. 52a is not of Patanjali’s inven¬ 
tion, but it must, as we are told by Patanjali on 
P. V. 2. 4, be ascribed to Pdnini; similarly the 
statement which follows the word q§-qf£f on 
p. 995 is not Patanjali’s, but is implied in 
Katyayana T s vdrt. on P. n. 2. 35, andbe- 
longs therefore to him. Finally, not even the one 
remaining q^qfrT on p. 24a is likely to support 
Prof. Weber’s view, for the best copy of the 
Makdbhdshya accessible to me does in this case 
not read q^qf?r, but (see the; litk ed‘ of 

the India Office, p. 31). 

As, then, the perusal of the first 240 pages of 
the text of the Mah dbhdshya does not appear* 
to furnish any argument in favour of Prof. We¬ 
ber’s views, it will not, I trust, be thought 
unreasonable when for the present I venture to- 
doubt their correctness, and when I continue to 
regard the supposition that the Makdbhdshya may 
have been composed by the pupils of Patanjali, 
as' void of foundation. The longer I study 
that great work the more I feel convinced that 
from beginning- to end it is the masterly produc¬ 
tion of one and the same individual scholar, and 
that few works in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature have been preserved to us as com¬ 
plete and intact as the text of the Mahdbhd- 
sh/a. 

I may be wrong; and when I find my views 
refuted by cogent arguments I shall be the first 
to say so. The Mahdbhdsihya , besides being one 
of the most interesting works for the student 
of language, is in man y respects also one of the 
most difficult, and every attempt to facilitate 

Patanjali adduces both P&pini and Kdtyayana as authori¬ 
ties for one and the same thing, he does consider it necessary 
tojnform ns that he is quoting the V&rttikakAra : 

'isfrr- 

That no subject whatever need be supplied for the phrase 
when it occurs in such sentences as Srqqf^r* 

? mfi r cq r i, <fec., which give answers to 
questions that havo been previously raised, those who Jure 
. ^qj^njted with the style of the MahdbhMhya need hardly 
be reminded of. 
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the understanding of it, or to solve the problems 
to which it gives rise, must be received by all 
scholars with gratitude. But we ought never 
to forget that little will be gained by con¬ 
jecture, or by a perusal of the bare text of 


PatanjaK’s work, and that no attempt at under¬ 
standing the true nature of the Mahdbhdshya 
is likely to be successful unless it be based on a 
■ careful study of what the Hindu commentators 
themselves have written about it.|| 


ON THE NOUBAT. 

BY SIB WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.S.I., OP WOLFLBE. 


In tr anslating old inscriptions, terms denot¬ 
ing ancient titles or honorific distinctions are 
sometimes’found which have either become ob¬ 
solete, or which are expressed by words that do 
not convey the same meaning as formerly. 

One of these is pdnchcMnahdsabda. It oc¬ 
curs o c c asionally in the string of titles describ¬ 
ing donors of land or other benefactions. The 
prince or noble conferring the grant is said to 
be samadhigata-pdnoha-mahdsabda; literally 1 he 
-who has obtained five great sounds or words.’ 
Unable to find an intelligible meaning, I con¬ 
tented myself with rendering it ‘Lord of the 
PSnch-Mahasahdas’ in a grant made by a chief 
of the Kalachuri famil y at Ingalesvara, in the 
Solapur district, observing in a note that it was 
a title conjoined with that of Mahdmandalesva/ra, 
the ordinary designation of subordinate nobles, 
hut not usually assumed by a sovereign prince, 
although it does occur among those of Pn la¬ 
kes! I., one of’the earliest Chalnkya kings of 
Kalyan, in a copper sdsrna dated a.d. 489. 
(Jowr. E. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 33,1836.) 

Mr. Shankar. P&ndurang Pandit, translating 
a Nagari grant of a chief of the Sinda. family 
ip. the Kaladgi district, makes it ‘one who 
has obtained the five great words, adding that 
ii ^ tad been usual to reader it as meaning 
4 who baa obtained the five great sounds, viz. 
of certain mnsical instruments; but it seems 
more probable,” he continues, “ that mahMalda 
refers, to certain five titles, though I am not 


certain what these were, * * * probably to 
five words or titles beginning with mchd, as 
maharaja, mahamaTidalesoara, &c.” (Ind. Ant* 
vol. I. p. 81.) 

Mr. Meet’s opinion is to the same effect with 
reference to its occurrence in certain inscrip¬ 
tions of the Kadamba lords of Banawasi. (Ind. 
Ant . vol. IV. pp. 180, 204) 

A passage in Ferjshtab’s History of ike Rise 
of the Muhammadan Power in India has sug¬ 
gested a more probable and, 1 think, a more 
satisfactory explanation. Describing the splen¬ 
did ceremonial introduced into the court of 
Kalburga by the second prince of the B&hmaui 
dynasty, Muhammad Shah I., who succeeded 
his father in A.l>. 1358, he says, “ the naubat or 
band of music played five times daily at stated 
hours,” and one of the great officers of the house¬ 
hold was styled the Mir Ifoubafc, and held the 
command of the bodyguard, which consisted of 
4,000 men. (Briggs’s Ferishtah, voL II. p. 299.) 

In a later part of his history be again alludes 
to the custom, and records that SnMn Qfili 
Qutb Shah of GolkondsL, who threw off the 
Bahmani yoke in A.D. 1512, "contrary to the 
practice of India, introduced the easterns of 
Persia at his court, among which was that of 
healing the nvubat or imperial band five tow 
daily ibid, vol EL p> 323. Ferishteh forgets, 
however, when he derives the nonhat as a novelty 
from Persia, that be had stated it tebave been a 
well-kuowuusagenaariy two oeuinrieebefore* 


U May I venture to request Professor BhWUw ^ 
reprint lis artioles onGoldstaoker , sP«»wn-whi<* wereM- 
in Native Opinion, so as to ®ake tawa . 
generally accessible ? Some of Prof. 
are being repeated and used as arguments altaOTgU y 
have been refuted many years ago. I aUuae wxwmaxis 
his ex planatio n of Pataiyali’s remarks on x* i. 

# Briggs derives the word noubai from hat, ‘ a 
instrument/ and states “ the nouUt wMongnm31y a 
composed of nine different instruments. But ttaajs 
mefe conjecture. Neither by Meninsfa. nor 
a meaning given. It is true, as be says, that the 
found in such words as bwrbut, sackbut, but the aemvaacn 
of these names does not appear to be 
■acfcbut is said by some to be a ^tinged ^7.^® 
a wind instrument, and a representation of it m ™ 


httfcer character 


i» given m KmgRtf* 

from a MS. in the Oattonien LSwy (OUo^Ar* ), -hwe* 
l... rim f<m of a huge feM^oae. See, too. Note* and Q**- 
ties, 5th S«riee,.voi. Lp^ 138- 

tt&o. droved tror. u,.. »Va n n Wint mi played 
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Tliat it was equally in use by Hindu princes 
appears by tbe following passage from tbe 
19th book of Chand’s Prithirdj Bdsau, where 
the poet describes Padam Sin, the father of the 
fair Padmavati, as translated by Mr. Beames:— 

“ With many standards very splendid, 

Song, and music playing five times a day,t 
Monnting ten thousand horses 
With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings, 
<fcc. &c. 

iBnt, whether originating in India or Persia, 
it seems to hare been an ancient Aryan insti¬ 
tution, and is probably referred to in the 3rd 
chapter of the Boole of Daniel, where the people 
were commanded to fall down and worship the 
golden image at the time when they heard the 
4 4 sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbnt, psal¬ 
tery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music.” 

In the course of investigating the titles of 


indm lands on the first occupation of the 
Southern Maratha Country, instances occurred 
of grants, sometimes of whole villages, original¬ 
ly made in behalf of favoared individuals to 
support the dignity of the noubat. It is still 
enjoyed by several Sardars in the Dakhan, 
and is now usually played only twice or 
thrice a day in a chamber called the novbaU 
khdnd , over the outer gateway of the maMl 9 % 
or palace-court. 

A touching incident connected with the nou- 
bat occurred during the Cabul disaster. When 
the news of Sir William Macnaghten’s assassina¬ 
tion reached Madras, the Nawab of the Karna- 
tak wrote to Lord Elphinstone, on the 30th 
January 1844, to say that “ His Highness had 
ordered th©i Sirkar Noubat to cease for the 
usual period, according to the Musalman custom, 
observed in cases of calamity.” 


NOTES ON SOME LITTLE-KNOWN BAUDDHA EXCAVATIONS IN THE 

PUNA COLLECTORATE. 

BY G. E. JOHNS, Bo. O.S. 

Ndnoli — Shelarwadi — Bhdmchandra. 


A short time ago I visited the groups of 
caves at Nanoli, Shelarwadi, and Bbimchandra, 
in the Puna collectorate; and, though the 
excavations of the last named are alone of 
special merit, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a short aejount of all the three sets. 

The two first mentioned are in the Mawal 
talukA to the north Mid south of the town of 
Taleg&m, and the Bhdmchandra hill is in the 
t&lnM of Khed, a few miles to the north-east 
ofNfinoK. 


The village of Nanoli lies three miles to the 
north of Talegam on the left bank of the 
Indrayant, and the caves are in the escarpment 
of the Mil a mile north of the village. A steep 
efioob three-fourths up the bill brought me to the 
base of a high scarp facing south-west, skirting 
which I passed first a eastern and cell, and then 
reached a high flight of steps rudely cutj 


W&wettnfc $ betokened his cteatk and tiia accession of 
Ub suce&wr. Tbe nae raieeeeded. So he oouthmed the 
WBDtamte of Us reign, and it was 
woceawrs. But tids narrafahre reste on n6 
y,sajdi»«dde«itiyanocsry|^ 3 foub&t also 
*% oft ofewiges, aid is applied, inter 

an 

■ iS Sii& * military wmc at 

f it Ins Vita* Is the custom With Indian 



ascending them I entered a flat-roofed cave 
about eighteen feet square, with a height of 
upwards of seven feet; this excavation is now 
used as a temple to Feringabai; a small cell is 
caverned out of the south wall or side. Further 
on, the escarpment is hollowed out into two 
small cells. 

The Shelarwadi excavations are high up in 
the hill about two miles to the south-east of 
Talegam, and are most of them in the village 
limits of Gahunje, and facing south-west. 

The north-west caves are in Shelarwadi, 
which is a hamlet of Talegam, and consist of 
two or three cells only; they are nearly inac¬ 
cessible, and have some fine champdka trees 
(Michelia Champ a cd) at the entrance. The south¬ 
west excavations possess more merit; at the 
base of the scarp out of which they are hollowed 
is a narrow footpath, pursuing which a two- 

princes: Jour. J.8. Soc. Bang* vol. XXXVIH. p. 145. An¬ 
other phrase,twiyai iuiral£os7wm<wn f frequently occurs in 
connection with mahd&ubda, clearly referring to instru¬ 
mental music. 

X When, a prisoner in Kittir in 1824, my companion and 
myself were confined in a house dose to the Noubat* 
hhSasA, which ^ resounded with the dang of the instiru* 
meets three times a day, the performers not producing 
the slightest approach to a tune, hut merely making #aa 
mojeh noise as posable. 
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celled cave high up in the cliff is first passed, 
and then a fine cistern : two cells succeed, one 
with an inscription of five lines cut on its outer 
face, close to which, hut further south, is a large 
excavation consisting of a nave or vestibule 24 
feet by 18 feet, with four cells on either side, 
and of an inner shrine near the end of which 
are what would seem to be the remains of a 
ddhgobd , viz. an abacus of four slabs, the lower 
the smaller, pendent from the roof, and an in¬ 
distinctly traced foundation of the drum; the 
latter is now occupied by a shdlunkka and lihga. 
The roof is flat and about nine feet from the 
ground. The entrance to this cave is now 
walled np with two round-arched doorways as 
means of ingress. Further on are a cistern 
and a cell. The cave being flat-roofed and the 
top of the ddhgobd being, an abacus would 
induce tbe opinion that it is an unfinished ex¬ 
cavation, which would have been converted 
into a circular-roofed temple with a chhatri ?d 
ddhgobd on completion. 

The Bhamchandra excavations are hollowed 
out of' a hill seven miles west of Chakan, with¬ 
in the village limits of Sinde, close to the 
boundary of Bhamboli. The hill rises steep 
from the plain on the south and west, and in 
the escarped southern side are the caves in 
question. After a somewhat arduous climb 
from the base of the hill a cistern is passed on 
the right; the villagers call it ‘ Sita’s Bath.* 
A little further on, after rounding a promon- 
tary, the principal cave is reached; it is small 
and faces south-west, and is now dedicated to 
Bhamchandra Mahadeva. There is a cistern on 
the left as one enters; the entrance, which is 
8 feet high by 13 wide, is now built up, having 
a small arched doorway in the centre. The 
temple is very nearly square, rather more than 
14 feet long by 15 broad, the height being 
7 feet; the roof is flat; four pillars, two on 
either side, divide the cave into three compart¬ 
ments (it would be a straining of terms to say 


COERBSPOhrDENOE 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Bear Sib, —I have read with particular interest 
Pr6f. Kielhom’s remarks on the Siksb&s in the In* 
dumAntiqnary f vol. Y. pp. 141 seqq, I am very sorry 
to'hear that he has to complain of the great incor¬ 
rectness of most of the MSS. which he has collected, 
even the best and oldest of theta, which goes so far 


into nave and aisles), the side compartments 
being each adorned with two pilasters simila r 
to the pillars, and having each a niche with 
pillared jambs and canopy. There is a trace of a 
ddhgobd in the centre,—a circular base five feet 
in diameter within a square mark where it 
once stood; and the chhatri carved in the roof 
confirms the view that a ddhgobd once occupied 
the cave. The pillars are massive and square, 
but halfway up are twice chamfered off so as 
to be octagonal; the capitals have massive pro¬ 
jections on their four sides. 

There is an inner shrine occupied by the 
phallic symbol, and a figure of Buddha: the 
latter is carved on a detached stone, and may 
originally have adorned the ddhgobd . The 
inner is separated from the outer cave by an 
elaborately sculptured doorway, the opening 
being two feet wide by four feet high; the 
carvings are mostly of human figures. There 
are no horse-shoe arch or Buddhist rail orna¬ 
ments discernible in the cave,—contrasting in 
this respect with almost all the other ckaiiya 
excavations in the coUeetorate; and were it 
not for the ddhgobd I should hardly suppose it 
to be a Buddhist temple. Perhaps it is a Bud¬ 
dhist chaitya of the Chalukyan era. The rode 
of which this hill is composed is of a soft nature, 
and the screen or doorway dividing the two 
shrines (the presence of the ddhgobd in the outer 
prevents my calling that a mere nave) has had 
to be cemented or mortared by the villagers to 
be kept in its place. Further on is a cell, or 
rather cavern; and at some little distance, in the 
middle of the escarpment, and therefore reached 
with difficulty, is a cave at the end of which is a 
winding cavernous road low and narrow, said 
to permeate the hill, and to be many hoe in 
length. There are one or two inaccessible holes 
or caves higher up, and beyond, on the west, 
is also a small cave. 

Tbe guru of the temple is supported by a 
grant of inam land in Bhamboli. 


AND MISCELLANEA, 
that he feels inclined to postpone the task of 
editing any of t heta fear the present. On the other 
hand lam glad to see that he coincides thoroughly 
with my own views regarding the age of these 
phonetic treatises, maintained by tae, in opposi¬ 
tion to those expressed by Prof. Hang (whose- 
unfeiinky death, on the instant, is a heavy blow 
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and severe loss to science) and adopted by Mr. Bur¬ 
nell, in my reviews of their respective works in the 
Jenaer Literaiur Zetiung, 1875,p.316 (1st May),.and 
1376, p. 203 (March 25). I am, moreover, very 
thankful to Prof. Kielbom for different corrections 
of my explanations of several SiksM passages. 
But there is one passage among them, regarding 
which I cannot yet surrender my former posi¬ 
tion ; and it is the particular object of these lines 
to defend it,—at least to maintain its relative merits, 
as opposed to the explanation proposed by Prof. 
Kielhom himself. I mean the passage in the 
P&niniyd Sikshd about the women of Surdshtra. 

First, I beg to remark that Prof. Kielhorn is not 
quite correct in his statement that I proposed 
three interpretations of the verse in question, and 
particularly that on p. 270 of vol. IV. of the 
hidische Studien I did propose a second transla¬ 
tion, * which we may omit here* and pass to the 
“ third” In reality I have treated the verse first 
on p. 209, and secondly on p. 350 of that volume 
(1858), and both times I have given the vest same 
translation. On p. 2701 add only the alternative 
option to take the words in the second hemistich 
not only as a quotation from Bik . 
TUI. 66,3, but at the same time also as figura¬ 
tively descriptive of the minute exactness of the 
phonetic process itself (“as the spokes in the 
nave with a hammer, thus you ought to contrive 
the rangcu”). And when I return to the passage 
the third time, on p. 380 of voL IX. (1865), I pro¬ 
pose only, while fully adhering to the translation 
itself given at first, a conjectural reading for the 
words in the first hemistich: spj or rf^» before f- 
rqpPTOT* Both readings I state to be equally 
senseless, and I propose therefore to draw, the 
word if stapding in the second hemistich also to 
the first, and to read (^qpPTTW)* The au¬ 
thor would seem to have selected from amongst 
the numerous Yedic instances of ^ just this 
passage % in order to adduce an 

instance as similar' as possible in its phonetic 
sound to the formula of greeting of the Su- 
rlsbtra women. In course of time this word ( sftf), 
having become unintelligible to the copyists, 
changed to 3Rf (as given in the quoted passage), 
and (on other grounds, see below). Now 
in this Snr&shtra formula of greeting I pro¬ 
posed recognise a form, adapted to the Hindu ear, 
of the Greek formula of greeting, x<upc», and to 
take this 'either as the infinitive itself, or as the 
imperative fom x<ttpr. For the adoption of such 
a Greek phrase I call to account the predominance 
<£0ve& in fluen ce in Sm&shtra lasting for some 
the possibility of some 


touched upon thesubject (Ind. Stud. vol. IV., p. 269, 
note). Now there is certainly nothing so uncom¬ 
monly strange in the adoption of foreign greeting 
formulas. We Germans, for instance, use constantly, 
when parting, the French formula adneu, changed 
to Adje, Adjes, Ade (as well as bon jour, meroi,. 
lorn dies } prosit, gratias , and other- words of the 
same stamp). And French influence has not 
been predominating in Germany for so long a 
period as the Greek, in all probability, has done 
in India.. 

But what is it particularly with these Sur&sh- 
tra women ? I asked formerly {Ind. Stud. vol. IV. 
p. 269), c< Is there to be concluded from this verse 
a particular occupation of the Sur&shtra women 
with declamatory representations ?” I may add now 
that tradition has really preserved some traces of 
that kind, for we read already in Wilson’s Hindu 
Theatre (1835), vol. L p. xix : “ The Idsya (a style 
of dancing) was taught by P&rvati to the princess 
Usha, who instructed the Gopis of Dv&rakfl; the- 
residence of her husband, in the art; by them it 
was communicated to the women of Surdshtra, and 
from them it passed to the females of various re¬ 
gions. 5 ’ See the text of this passage from the 
Nrittddhydya of Sarngadeva’s Samgttaratndkara in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS . of the 
Bodl. Library, p. 200a (1859). Now it appears to 
me d priori as really very likely that a statement 
like that contained in our verse should refer to 
this very dancing metier of the Surdshtra women, 
and not to their “ shouting the word as dairy- 
women in the street,” as Prof. Kielhom proposes 
to read and to translate in accordance with the 
commentary on the > for we know 

nothing at all about their particular proficiency 
as “ dairy-women,” while we do know about their 
excellency in Idsya. 

The explanation adopted by Prof. Kielhom ac¬ 
counts, after all, only for the reading rpqfr in the 
one recension of the text, not for the reading 3JTT 
in the other; and I should think it highly pro¬ 
bable that the former reading really owes its v&y 
Origin to that explanation itself, proffered for the 
dark passage by some scholiast—maybe already 
a long whil$ ago—but wrongly, as far as I can see. 
For the root with 3TPT i? used in general only 
in the sense of addressing, —at least never in that of 
shouting . The proper words for shouting would 
be the roots sjqr, ^ alone or with different 
prepositions, or (compare 

(comp, gffrffi t ) , HUmfr (cdmp. 
(comp, 

Whichever reading, therefore, we may adopt, sftT 
or what I conjecturaily propose its purport 

certainly must be in harmony with the verb 




Terra-cotta/ Coffin/ c^WjiiuvarcmJ)€mil. 
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* addresses, 1 ” as the word of the text 
about whose reading and meaning there is no doubt; 
and we must accordingly recognize in spj, &c. 
some formula of addressing either each other, or 
particular persons, or people in general; and this, 
moreover, either generally or on particular occa¬ 
sions,—for instance, at the performance of a Ideya. 

I have the honour, &c., 
Pbop. Db. A. "Webeb. 


REMARKS ON THE COMMUNICATIONS OF Ma. 

J. H. GARSTIN AND E. W. W. RESPECTING' 

DOLMENS 'AND EXTINCT RACES (2nd. Ant. voL 

y. pp. 159 - 160 ). 

The singular kind of couch-like vessel—really a 
terra-cotta coffin mounted upon legs—found by 
Mr. Garstin in a Tcistvaen in the South Arkat dis¬ 
trict has been described by Captain Newbold in 
voL ML of the Jowr. R. As. Sac. p. 90.. Ancient 
sepulchres such as were examined by Mr. Garstip 
abound in all the southern districts of Madras, 
often in extensive cemeteries; those in Koimbatfir 
have been described at length in Jowr. R. As. Soc. 
vol. YII. In 1852 Captain Newbold visited a re¬ 
markable assemblage of tombs at P&nduv&ram 
De wal, 3| miles east-north-east of Chittflr, 
in North Arkat, and in one of them discovered a 
sarcophagus, which he thus describes:—“ It was a 
coffin-shaped trough, rounded at the extremities, 
and deeply rimmed at the edges, 6£ feet long, 
10 inches deep, and from 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet 
broad. It was filled with hard earth and human 
bones, and stood on eight terra-cotta legs, which 
rested on the floor, 1 foot 3 inches long, and about 
3 i inches in diameter at top, tapering gradually 
at the bottom, which terminated in two convex 
rims.” I have never heard of this sort of coffin 
having been discovered since till Mr. Garstin’s . 
exhumation of them in South Arkat, nor of their 
being found anywhere out of the two Arkats, 
though numbers of the, tombs have been opened 
by myself and others in all the southern districts* 
Of those lately found, one is remarkable as, 
though much shorter and broader (4 feet long 
X 1J wide) than Captain Newbold’s example, pos¬ 
sessing no fewer than fifteen legs, and the other 
two as having been found together in one se¬ 
pulchre. 

In the year of Captain Newbold’s discovery 
some sepulchral remains from the mount of Geh- 
r&reh, near Bagdad, were forwarded by Commander 
Jones, of the Indian Navy, to the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment, and amongst them a terra-cotta coffin 

* Of course they may yet be found elsewhere; bat it iff 
probable these great many-legged earthen coffins of ’North 
and South Arkat are exaggerated varieties'and expansions 


very closely resembling the IndM.ni sarcophagus, 
as will be seen from the annexed o utlines of both, 
token from a plate in the Jour. Bomb. Br. R. As. 
Soc. Yob IT. (January 1853) p. 378. 

In theBritishMuseum amongst the most archaic 
Greek pottery there is a remarkable painted terra¬ 
cotta coffin from a tomb at Camirag, in Rhodes. 
It is 6feet long by lfoot 10 inches bread, not round¬ 
ed .but angular at the extremities, and the edges 
flattened and overlapping; the ends .are covered in, 
one for about a foot, the other about six inches; on 
the flat surface of the former a bull is delineated 
A between, two lions in very rttde archaic style, the 
lions strongly resembling the conventional Hindu 
representation oi them; the surface of the latter end 
has two similar, lions, and a scroll pattern is 
painted along the side rims. In the same museum 
is the extraordinary Etruscan terra-cotta coffin- 
tomb of the same general shape, but cavern*, and 
bearing on its lid life-sized painted figures of an 
Etruscan man and liis wife, and cm the sides 
processional and ceremonial scenes in relief, all the 
figures strikingly Hindu in appearance; this—one 
of the latest and most unique acquisitions of the 
museum, though more elaborate in ornamentation, 
and of priceless value as displaying in full size 
the colour, feature, garb and habit, as they lived, 
of the Etruscan oouple whose bodies it contained— 
is but a development of the plainer earthen coffin- 
troughs of Babylonia and India, which in the 
Rhodes example shows the first rude application 
of o rn a m ent in coloured design. More will ere 
long be heard of the important discovery and 
identification by Mr. George Smith of the ancient 
port ofOarchemish, near the mouth of the Euphra¬ 
tes, by which the long sought-for link or stepping- 
stone between the civilization of antique Egypt 
and Babylonia will be supplied, and an explanation 
at last obtained of the marvellously loll stage of 
development and grandeur in which Assyrian re¬ 
mains are found, with no indication of ruder begin¬ 
nings, or progress, and of their similarity to 
Egyptian art. It is conjectured on the highest 
authority that the race inhabiting that vast city, 
almost rivalling Nineveh and Babylon, were of Tu¬ 
ranian stock, and the same with the Biblical H£t- 
tifces,ihe chief aborigines of Canaan, who were also 
the mysterious R&eenna or Etruscans. Whatever 
affinities may be shown to exist between the Dr&vi- 
dian dialects and the Aryan femily of languages, 
which stall seem slender, all other racial affinities 
point to a Turanian rather than an Aryan origin 
of the Dr&vidian peoples. Amongst other points 
of r esemblance it is certainly noteworthy that 

of the urns with three aad fbhr £ag» common m these 
tombs throngtent the Petfinsmh: me Tad. Ant. roL IV. 
p.13. 
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the peculiar custom of interment in earthenware 
coffins identical in shape, dimensions, and material 
should have obtained in India, Assyria, and, with a 
Mediterranean islandas a stepping-stone,inltaly,— 
always in regions where the presence of Turanian 
races is suspected, and where alone in Italy (see 
Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 277) the rude stone or me- 
galithic monuments so characteristically Turanian 
have hitherto been found. Let it also be added that 
these monuments, kistvaens, cromlech-dolmens, 
and stone circles abound in Palestine and the 
Sinai'tic peninsula, where mountain-sides and 
valleys are scattered over with huge dolmens 
“ each constructed of four large slabs from six to 
ten feet long, standing with their edges in the 
ground, yet rising upright five feet above it. On 
top the capstone is always the largest and heaviest 
of all, being nearly as broad as long, and from one 
to three feet in thickness: it projects over sides 
and ends,”—exactly corresponding to megaliths 
in Southern India. 

Returning to Mr, Garstin’s account, it may be 
remarked that there is nothing unusual in dolmens 
being found much nearer the sea than Tir uk o- 
vilftr; at the Red Hills, near Madras, they 
occur close to the beach, and are there peculiar as 
being formed of laterite, the only instance known 
to me. On the other coast there is a remarkable 
collection of dolmens, called Topekals, at 0 h a t a- 
parambal, on the Reypflr river, seven miles 
from Calicut. As to the use of these structures 
Mr. Garstin is assuredly right in concluding they 
were used' as burial-places, never as dwellings for 
any living race: the traditions told him and Colo¬ 
nel Welsh (whose "stone village, formerly inha¬ 
bited by thePaundwaydoubtless exists, and could 
be identified—they are numerous all over the Pe¬ 
ninsula) of their having been the abodes of extinct 
races are all “ myths of observation/' ie. stories 
suggested by the appearances for which they pre¬ 
tend -o account; the hut-like shape with the singu¬ 
lar hole so uniformly found, door-like, in one of 
the side stones, and the vessels, often of culinary 
shape and marked with fire, placed within, have 
always led the natives to regard and designate 
themasfofi*** The Rev. W. Taylor, in his Anakj. 
tfc of ike Mackenzie Manwraryota, has enumerated * 
the following carious series of popular legends as 
to their origin and use, all purely "myths of ob¬ 
servation”?— 

(1) In very ancient times the astrological books 
predicted that allmarikind would be destroyed by 
a shower of. fire: so the then existing men took 
counsel together and constructed solid impene¬ 
trable houses of stone, to which they retreated 
with their f a milie s and household utensils. One 
day, however, a rain of gold feu, which lured them 


forth, and whilst they were gathering up the gold 
the predicted fire-shower descended and destroyed 
all except a few who had remained at home, by 
whom the human race was perpetuated. 

(2) In remote ages there was a race of pygmies 
who, although so diminutive, possessed the strength 
of elephants, and could with ease lift large rocks 
and split them asunder: this dwarf-people con¬ 
structed the stone huts and dwelt in thtem till 
destroyed by the flood that closed the cycle. 

(3) The stone houses were built by the Pan- 
davas whilst wandering from place to place to 
escape the persecution ofDuryodhana, 

(4) After the flood the world was covered with - 
forests abounding with ferocious beasts, and these 
stone structures were! built by hunters as places 
of safety for their wives and children whilst they 
were absent on the chase: hence they are often 
called ( Veddr-kudi) ‘ hunters’ hutsothers say they 
were raised by Rakshasas for the same purpose. 

(5) In the reign of R&ma there were tribes of 
men having tails like monkeys, and very fero¬ 
cious and strong; they could cleave rocks and 
carry huge stones. They built these stone caves 
for their own use, and were destroyed by the 
Yuga deluge. 

(6) In long-past ages the lives of men were far 
more prolonged than now, reaching even to many 
centuries, and even then they did not die, but 
when feeble through age they lay in the house 
like huge ripe fruits, breaching but unable to 
move and helpless, to the great inconvenience of 
the younger generation. At last, to get these 
pumpkin-like encumbrances out of the way, and 
to prevent the pollution of their possibly dying in 
the house, the younger people constructed stone 
sepulchres underground, in which the ripe-fruit- 
like ancients were placed with food and pots, and 
tended daily whilst they lived. When at length 
they died, the door of the sepulchre was closed, 
and earth heaped over all. Thus the men of old 
time escaped the inconvenience of the fruit 4 -like 
stage of their forefathers. 

(7) Some’regard these stone houses as deposi. 
tories of treasure, and affirm that vast sums were 
buried in them, and men often killed upon them, 
whose ghosts are bound by spells to guard and 
conceal the treasure. (See Ind. Ant. for last 
January, vol. V., p. 22.) 

M. J. W. 

Note.— In some parts of the Bombay Presidency, espe¬ 
cially in TUnkfi Panwel of the ThfiagA collectorate, the 
shivara, or stool on which the winnower stands to 
his basket of grain, is constructed of three or four rough 
vertical slabs surmounted by one horizontal. When the 
circular enclosure of the threshing-floor is also of die 
materials, the resemblance to the megalithic mon ument s of • 
prehistoric ages is very st riking .— Ed. 
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PROFESSOR KERN’S VERSIONS OF SOME OF THE A&OKA INSCRIPTIONS * 


Letter to the Assembly of Magadha, found 
near Babhra.f 

D R. KERN gives tlie following revision of 
tlie transcript of tlie * Letter to the As¬ 
sembly ofMagadha’ fonnd near Babhraf:— 

1 Piyadase (Piyadasi) M&gadham (M&gadhe) 
samgham abhiv§det& natn fiha ap&badhatamcha 
pb^snviMlataincha. a Viditeva, bhamte ! avatake 
hamS. Budhasi dhammasi samghasiti g&lavecha 
pasSdecha. E-kechi, bhamte! 8 bhagavata Bu- 
dhena bhisite save se subhasitev&, echa kho, 
bhamte! pamiyaya disiya; hevam sadhamme 
*chilasatitike hosatiti alahami hakam tavatava 
i m&ni , bbanite! dhammapaQi]y&yani: Vinaya- 
sam&kase, 5 Aliyavasani, Anagatabhayani, Muni- 
Honeyasffte, TJpatisapasina, ev& L&ghulo- 
6 vMe mus&vMam adhigichya bhagavatd Budhe- 
na bh&site. Etani, bhamte! dhammapaliy&y&ni 
ic hb&Tm 7 kitibahuke bhikMpaye(?)cha bhikhu- 
niyechfl abhikhinam sunaydcM upa<Jh&layeyftcM; 

6 hevam hev& updsakachd up&sik&cha. Etena 
bhamte! imam likhapayaini, abhimati me ch& 
ut&ti. . 

This he then renders into Sanskrit thus :— 
‘Priyadarso (: 61 ) M&gadham (M&gadhah) 
sahgham abhivMya tarn &k&p&bMhat&ncha su- 
khavih&ratancha. Viditam eva, bhavantah! ya- 
vad asm4kam Buddhe,dharme sahgha iti gaura- 
vancha pras&dascha. Yat-kinchit, bhavantah! 
bhagavatd Buddhena bh&shitam, sarvantat snbhd- 
shitameva, yachcha khalu, bhavantah! pram&n- 
yena drisyeta; evam saddharmaS chirsthitiko 
bhavishyatity arhaydmy aham t&vataivaibhir bha- 
vato dharmaparyayaih: vinayasam &karsha, arya- 
va£a (?), an&gatab h ay&ni, munig&tM, mauneya- 
sfifcram, Upatishyaprasna, yascha R&hulitvavMo 
mjish&v&dam. adhikritya bhagavat4 Buddhena bha- 
shitafc. Etdn, bhavantah! Dharmapary&y&n ich- 
chMmi kfrtib&hul&ya bhikshavascha bhikshunya- 
scMbhikshnam srinuyuschopadh&rayeyuscha; 

evam evop&sak&schop&sik&s cha. Etena, bhavan¬ 
tah l idam lekhay&my abhimatischa madiyokteti P 
This he then renders thus :t- 
M King Priyadarsin (thatis,the Humane) 
ofMagadha greets the Assembly (of Clerics)J 

* la voL IIL pp. 77-81, Dr. J. Mxdr hasf given an ana- 
baa of the first part of Dr. Kern's essay Over de Jaa/rtel- 
m<g der Zmdel^keBuddhisten en de Gedenstukken .vdn 
A-Qohb den Buddhist; the translation now given the 
versions of the inscription has been kindly supplied fey- 
the Rev. Adam Milxoy, of Moneydie, Perthshire^ to which 
a few additions have been made by Prof. Childers* who 
n^ended, had his health permitted, to have translated 
the whole Essay. The collotype plates attached axe from 
mj estampages made in 1873 .—Ed. 


and wishes them welfare and happiness. Ye 
know, Sirs, how great is our reverence and 
affection for the triad which is called Buddha 
(the Master), Faith, and Assembly . All 
that our Lord Buddha has spoken, my Lords, 
is well spoken: wherefore, Sirs, it must indeed 
b9 regarded as having indisputable authority; 
so the true Faith shall last long. Thus, my 
Lords, I honour (?) in the first place these 
religious works:— Summary of tits Discipline 
The Supernatural Powers (?) of the Master (or, 
of the Masters), The Terrors of the Future , The 
Song of the Hermit , The Sutra on Asceticism, 
The Question of JJpatishya , and The Admonition 
to Mdlmla concerning Falsehood, uttered by our 
Lord Buddha. These religious works. Sirs, 
I will that the monks and nuns, for the 
advancement of their good name, shall unin- 
teruptedly study and remember, as also the 
laics of the male and female sex. For this aid, 
my Lords, I cause this to he written, and have 
made my wish evident. ”§ 

The Babhra inscription is the only one 
in which Buddha’s name is mentioned. The 
reason of that name not occurring on any of 
the other inscriptions is easily seen; they were 
intended for the whole empire, for all without 
distinction of creed, and it would have been 
unbecoming if the prince, in his admonitions, 
had appealed to a Master who was not known 
as such to the majority of his subjects. Besides 
which, A s 0 k a speaks as the administrator ofthe 
realm, and not as a religious preacher. In oije 
other place only—I mean the signature of the 
Girn&r(| inscription—the following words have 

reference to Buddha. Of this signals there 

remains— 

. * va sveto hasti savatokasttk!4ltaro nima- 
What has to be supplied at the beginning I lew* 
to the ingenuity of others to detoHWi hot 
■what is left means “the, white elephant whom- 
name is Bringer of happiness to the whole 
world.” That by this term 6&ky* is implied 

Qm S. *»«*».*? fg&b 
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then* can he bo doubt, since the legend says 
that the B o d li i s a 11 v it, the future Buddha, 
left heaven to bring happiness to men , and 
entered his mother's womb as a white elephant. 
Thus we read in the LalibivUstdni, 63 :— 

** Pushyanakshatrayoge Bodhisattvas Tushita- 
varabhavanftch chyntva smritah samprajanan 
pdndurwjajamjw hhutva, jananya dakshina- 
yam kukshuv avakramata” 

With regard to sarvahbjstt7Mham,y\e may 
compare the ydthd at LaiHavlstdra 111, in which 
allusion is made to the happiness which the birth 
of B ud dha was to bring into the world : — 
apayascha yatM santah sukhi sarvam yatha ja- 
gat| 

dhruvam Sukhavaho jatah sukhe sthapayita ja- 
gatli 

Even if the signature is not to be attributed 
to the scribe, the custom evidently even then 
prevalent, and still in use at the present day, of 
naming at the end of the inscription the di¬ 
vinity worshipped by the writer or scribe, can 
offer no serious difficulty. In the short inscrip¬ 
tion No. XIV., which is neither more nor less 
than a postscript addressed to the reader, we find 
apologues which recur word for word in the post¬ 
script of modem manuscripts and even printed 
books. When we read at the end of the Bombay 
edition of the Mahdbhdrata u as min parvanl 
slokava ishaniyani lip ila ar apr amd d & din & 
bodhyam” we can almost fancy we have before 
us Asoka’s warning against the negligence of 
his scribes, against lipiharapamddo, as his own 
words express it:—so tenacious is Indian tradi¬ 
tion! Later on we shall return to tho postscript 
of the GimAr inscription. The ascription of 
homage to the White Elephant—that is, 
to the Buddha—corresponds to the &r%-Bdmdr- 
panam astn , and similar expressions, of the 
Indian MSS. of the present day. 

Though the king’s edicts, or rather written 
Addresses to his subjects, contain nothing which 
eouid give offence to tire Adherents of other forms 
of belief t&ay * 8*0 nevertheless more or less 
B uddh istic in their style. They are composed 
in a preaching tone, fall of repetitions. Just as 


Buddha ghosha commends the sacred writ¬ 
ings for their prolixity, so As oka informs us 
- that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their sweetness, in order to im¬ 
press them favourably upon the people, and 
cause them to meet with the greater accept¬ 
ance. 

In making these remarks on a certain little¬ 
ness in his style we have no intention of being 
unjust to the memory of a good prince. The 
following pages will afford proofs that we do 
justice to the king’s noble aspirations, to his 
toleration, to his merits as a ruler. 

All the discovered inscriptions of the king of 
M a g a d h a fully merit, on more than one ac¬ 
count, the attention of every Indian scholar, 
though the text of most of them is in such a 
condition that I have hitherto not ventured to 
undertake a reproduction of all. I shall there¬ 
fore confine myself to such as are in great" mea¬ 
sure, or in essentials, intelligible. I will begin 
with two inscriptions in which the king speaks 
of his conversion, namely, Nos. IV. and VIII. 
of Girn ar. 

Of No. IV. in the Gimar series there are three 
versions:—one in the dialect of the country in 
which G i r n a r lay, which dialect we-may per¬ 
haps venture to call Guj ar a t i, or more ge¬ 
nerally Marathi; the second in Magadhi 
atDhauli; the third in Aryan writing at 
Kapn rdigiri, in the language of North- 
Western India, or Gandhara.^f The lan¬ 
guage of the last-mentioned version is nearest 
to Sanskrit, inasmuch as it has retained 
various conjunct consonants, such as pr, tr, &o., 
as well as the three sorts of sibilants. Not much 
further from the Sanskrit is the G i r n a r dialect, 
in which the groups st and si occur regularly. 
The M a g a d h i presents all the characteristics 
of a fully developed Prakrit. This inscription 
was the last dealt with by Burnouf, and the 
most carefully analysed by him (Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi , pp. 730 ff). He has taken the text of 
G i r n a r as his basis, and rightly so, because it 
has suffered least, and has been most carefully 
written and revised. It runs as follows:— 


a > eva panarambho vihimsacha bh&t&nam fi&tisu 

* asampattpatt; ta aja Dev&nampiyasa Piyadasino r&So 




As, 

r , n»oiune unaon series 

Arariaedoopy of tie G-irn&r Series by Wea-' 


terg&ard and Gen. Jacob will be found in the Joxfr. E. 
As. Soo. voL XII. opposite p. 153. also a facsimile by Masson 
of the test of K&purdigiri. 
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dhammacharanena bherighoso* aho dhammaghoso, vimWasanScha haatidasanfcha -- 

agl Sr dMm J a f a ! niota d ^f i rt P &ai dasayipta-f janam. T4rise bahtilu visasatShi 
na bMtapuve t&nse aja vadhifce DeWLnampiyasa Piyadamsino r43o dhariuninusastivA aiSm* 
bhopSn&nam avihimsA hh^nad! EatJnam sampatipat! b4mhamaama 9 &ri ai h aampatipati iipitari 
sus4s4 tW surt* esa aueoha bahuvidhe dhammachara^ vadhatS va<lhajisatiSe™ De^namSy ” 
Piyadasi ra 3 a dhammacbarapam idam put4cha potdcha papotfioha Dev&nampiyasa Piyadaamo riSo 
vadhayisamti idam dhammacharamm dva savatakapd dhammamhi silamhi tisfearato dhammaih 

esa hi sestet kammd ya dhammafras&sanam dhammacharaoepi na bhavati§ tajj ij ^^ S1SBnitl 

[va] dhicha ahinicha s&dlni et&ya, athdya ida lekh&pitam imasa atha(sa) vadhi yujamtu him cb4 f 


Of this tablet Burnoufff has given the following 
version:— , 

“ Dans le temps passl, pendant de nombrenses 
centaines d’annees, on vit pro sparer nniqnement 
le meurtre des etres vivants et la mlchancete a 
regard des creatures, le manque de respect 
pour les parents, le manque de respect pour 
les B&mhanas et les Samanas (les Br&hmanes et 
les Qramanas). Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piya- 
.dasi, le roi cheri des Devas, pratique la loi, le son 
du tambour [a retenti]; oui, la voix de la loi 
[s’est fait entendre], apres que des promenades de 
chars de parade, des promenades d’elephants, des 
feux d’artifice, ainsi que d’autres representations 
divines ont 6t6 montrees anx regards du peuple. 
Ce que depuis bien des centaines d’annees on 
n’avait pas vu auparavant, on Pa vii prosplrer 
aujourd’hui, par suite de Tordre que donne Piya¬ 
dasi, le roi cheri des Devas, de pratiquer la loi. 
La cessation du meurtre des etres vivants et des 
actes de mechandete a regard des creatures, le 
respect pour les parents, l’obeissance aux pfcre et 
mdre, l’obeissance aux anciens (Thtira), voila les 
vertus, ainsi que d’autres pratiques de la loi de 
diverses esplces, qui se sont accrues. Et Piyadasi, 
le roi cheri des Devas, fera croitre encore cette ob¬ 
servation de la loi; et les fils, et les petits-fils, et 
les arril re-petit s-fils de Piyadasi, le roi chiri des 
Divas, feront croitre cette observation de la loi 
jusqu’au Icftlpa, de la destruction. Percies dans la 
loi, dans la morale, ils ordonneront l’observation 


de la loi; car c’est la meilleure des actions que 
d’enjoindre Pobservation de la loi. Cette observa¬ 
tion mime de la loi n’existe pas pour ceini qui n’a 
pas de morale. II est bon que cet objet prospire 
et ne deperisse pas; c’est pour cela qu’on a fait 
Icrire cet Idit. Si cet objet s’accroit, on n’en 
devra jamais voir le deplrissement. Piyadasi, le 
roi ohlri des Devas, a feat Icrire cet Idit, la 
douzilme a mile depuis son sacre.” 

u Let us,” he says, <c in the first place examine the 
state of the Girn&r text as it has come down to us. 
Thus much we can see, that, while there are no 
gross errors, there is much carelessness and ir¬ 
regularity in the spelling. The system of sounds 
of a dialect cannot be too carefully considered, if 
firm ground is to be obtained for the settlement, 
and thereby for the interpretation, of the text The 
pronunciation vdaa, Sanskrit varsha, is as good as 
vassa (spelt vasa), since it is in Pr&krit a matter 
of indifference whether a syllable is long by 
position or by the natural length of the vowel. 
Consequently the developed Prlkpit does not admit 
a vowel long by nature in a syllable which is long 
by position. The spelling h&mhana in line 2 
transgresses this rule, while bamhana in line.6 is 
correct. The same inconsistency is Been else¬ 
where—now a, then d. In the second fine paif 
( =paM), with the dental 2, occurs twice; in line 6 
it. is twice written with the lingual. These forms 
ate both quite correct, but they should not have 
been interchanged in the same document. From 


. * The mark before Ihe is half eflaced, though the reading 
is settled by the two other texts. 

t Burnouf usually renders this group by tp. # The pro¬ 
nunciation is uncertain; perhaps the symbol is nothing 
more than a mode of expressing tt in cases in which it 
answers to a Sanskrit tv. It is worthy of notice that the 
Sanskrit chitta, is usually spelt c?vypta> in Javanese, where 
the pt is merely used to represent the Sanskrit sound of the 
double t since Javanese has a tt of its own, though pro¬ 
nounced like a single t. 

t This is clearly the reading, and not sette as Burnouf 
reads ; not only can seste be clearly distinguished, but the 
form! is required by the dialect. 

§ How Burnouf cafe, mft.infrn.fn that the facsimile admits 
of a reading iUhaU is to me a riddle. The reading is 
clearly bhcwati, besides whfeh tithaU is contrary to the dia¬ 
lect, which requires Ustati. as may be seen abundantly in 
Series IX- 


ft Burnouf reads but there is nothing like ifcj the 
mutilated, letter looks like a hv, but the sbcoks of the » has 
somehow or other strayed away on this side to the vadhi 
which stands betow, ^ which trith th» acotieory stroke 
becomes vadbt. . , . _ 

T Burnouf roads tte tetter iswertsiB, I ewuaak* 

nC ^^e 1 wir’Maffia** hare sappUei by fee eatuq»K 
baken bj me in 1875 are?— 

Inline 1, va4Uto for v&dhit X, and fid Hsu for flat*#*. 

and copy. 

„ «t, an&irtMformu*. 

„ !«, mo! W fee mUs tmA to im-M tor (?) 
i«»>(niWdjubfeuairefel-sa 
V „ 11, iiaih tar ifo, Miti eba foe . 

tf Mn* to 
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the Sanskrit prati there is produced on. the one 
hand, by the dropping of the r, pati ; on the other, 
first, the form priti (perti) : an r, as well as an s, 
serving to effect the transition to an immediately 
following t in the class of dentals. In the oldest 
In di an of all, this sometimes takes place, in the 
Sanskrit still more frequently, while in the Prakrits 
it is the rule. Thus the Sanskrit krita becomes 
pretty generally in the Prakrits kata,; perti, pati, 
and thence later padi, paU , and pari. W e find the 
same inconsistency in vcodh along with vadh, The 
distinction between the dental and lingual n has 
not yet died out, but the author or transcriber con¬ 
tinually confuses them; thus dasand should have 
the dental; r&pdni, on the contrary, the lingual n. 
A carelessness of frequent occurrence in the 
majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is 
the use of the t after 8, instead of the aspirated th, 
as in tistarhto, seste. This is not the only point 
which shows clearly that the habits of the Indian 
transcribers all existed at that time;—the custom 
of indicating every nasal sound with which a 
syllable closes by a spurious anusv&ra, simply to 
save trouble, is another example. In general, 
those documents of 258-257 B.c. present exactly 
the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to 
find in Indian MSS. The s before t, though as a 
sign the same as the dental s , cannot, for a simple 
physiological reason, possibly have been the dental. 
Before a lingual, and above all an Indian lingual, 
no man can bring out anything but a lingual. The 
reason why the sh was not used to indicate the 
required lingual must have been, that while the 
$h is indeed a lingual, it possesses, besides that, a 
characteristic of its own, so that it comes near to 
the lingual sound of a liquid s. 

“Two forms occur which I see no chance of ex¬ 
plaining from the dialect of Girnar, viz. dva and 
the neuters in e, as ckarane, harhme, &c. That dva 
mvatahapd corresponds to a Sanskrit ydvat sa,rh- 
vartaJcalpdt has been correctly perceived by Bur- 
nouf, and admits of no doubt ; but dva for Sans¬ 
krit ydvat is regular Magadhi, not Girn&ri. Let it 
serve for proof of this assertion that the Magadhi 
ttdise, Sanskrit yddrUam, is in our document, fine 
A ydrim. The termination also of the neuter in 
e, in Mate, hmm, is Magadhi; sq also is Mrise as 
respects the termination'; in like manner bahu- 
vidhe dharimadiarane in line 7. It wonld be pre¬ 
sumptuous to assert positively that an e = Sansk. 
am and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the 
Girn&ri; but we have doubts on the point, and 
that because in Magadhi the a stems in general, 
whether masculine or neuter, have e in the no¬ 
minative, and so forth. Thus Mag. pi/ye is as much 


equal to the Sansk. priyah as to prvyam; hut in 
the western dialect the masculine has always o. 
There is no explanation whatever to be given of 
dva instead of ydva. Briefly, however hazardous 
it may appear, we will not refrain from expressing 
the conjecture that the text had been written 
originally in the language of the king himself, the 
Magadhi; that the other redactions are translations 
thereof, more or less successful; and that Magadhi 
forms have crept into the versions. We cannot, 
however, regard the word thaira, Sansk. sthcmra , 
as a Magadhism, for st becomes th at the begin¬ 
ning of a word in the Girnari as well. This much 
is certain, that the Magadhi text of Dhauli, which, 
alas I has suffered most, and has been the most 
hastily transcribed—is throughout the most con¬ 
sistent with itself in spelling and word-formation, 
is the best written, and excels the two other re¬ 
daction's in the correct use of the connecting 
particles. 

“It is also of importance to inquire in how far 
any irregularities may admit of being explained 
from the condition of an original text, because all 
those three redactions agree in the reading of a 
very suspicious word, viz. him (and aMnty in line 
11. Sans. Mm means clearly enough ‘ diminution,* 
and ahdni ‘non-diminution/ Now if it even 
should be supposed that the form of the participle 
Una had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster hini, yet in no single Prakrit, including 
the Pah, has such a Mm been found, but, on the 
contrary, fidni. The fact that the three redactions 
agree tends in this particular case not to establish, 
but to weaken the reading. Because the exist¬ 
ence of such a monstrosity as Mni might be in 
some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic in¬ 
stance in a single dialect, but tbat such a thing 
should appear in three widely diverging dialects 
or languages would be altogether too singular. 
If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible that there was at first 
an error in that source. It is fortunate that the 
meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the 
manner of writing. 

I shall now give the text of G i r n a r with the 
slight modifications which appear to me justi¬ 
fied by comparison with the Kapurdigin 
version:— 

1 Atik&tam anr tar am bahfini vasasat&m vadhito 
eva p^narambho, vihiihs&cha bhut^nam, fi&tisu 
2 asampatipati, bamhanasamanfinaih asampatipati; 
ta aja Dev&natfipiyasa Piyadasino r&no 3 dharii- 
macharanena bherighoso abo dhammaghoso, ti- 
m&nadasajAcha hastidasan&cha * agikhamdh&niclA 


stands 


difference between. 4,1, and % is so slight in writing, that it may after all he a question whether him 
in all places where the trauieripig have it. 




asoka iiNrscRiPxroisr,-ijr>ic'rs 
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an Aa icha divyAni rftpAni dasayiptA janam, ♦ YAri- 
sambahfihi vasasatehi 5 na bhfttapuvam, tArisam 
aja vadhito D^vAnampiyaea Piyadarino rA3o dham- 
mAnusastiyA anAram 5 bho panAnam, avihimsA bbfi- 
tanam nAfcina m gampatipati, h a-m>>anAgfl.-ma.r>a.T>^ 
sampatipati, mAtaripitari 7 snsfisA, thaira sustisA; 
esa anacha bahuvidham dha-m m a cb aranam vadhi- 
fcazh, vadhayisaticheva DevAnampiyo 8 Piyadaei 
rAja dhammacharauam. idam, putAcha potAcha 
papotAcha DevAnampiyasa Piyadasino rASo * va- 
dhayisamti idam dbammacbaranam; (y)Ava sava- 
takapa dhammamhi' silAmhi tistadito 
anusAsisamti; 30 sahi sestam kamniam ya dbaih- 
mAnusAsanaiii, dhammacbaranampi na bbavati 
asilasa. Se imamhi athamhi 11 vadhicha ahAnicha 
sAdhu; etAya afchAya idam lekhApitanr; imasa 
sbha{m) vadhi(w) yu(tfc) jamfeu, hAnicha ** (n&-) 
lochitavya. DvAdasavasAbhisitena DevAnaihpi- 
yena PiyadasinA rASA idam lekhApifcam. 

The Gimar inscription may thus be put bach 
into Sanskrit, with the exception of all that is 
positively at variance with the rules of Sanskrit 
syntax:— 

AntikrAnte ’ntare, bahtbai vursh&AafcAni, vardhita 
eva prAuAlambho vihimsAcha bhfitAnAm, jnAfeishv 
asampratipattir, brAhmana^ramanAnAm asampra- 
fcipattih. Tad adya Devanampriyasya Priyadariino 
rajno dharmacharanena bherighosho ’bhavad dhar- 
maghosho, vimAnadarsane cba hastidarsanechagiix- 
skandheshnchAnyeshucha divyeshu rfipeshu darsi- 
tavafcsn janam. YAdfiBam bahubhir varshasatair 
na bhfttap&rvam,' tadrisam adya vardhifco Deva- 
nampriyasya Priyadarsino rAjno dharmanrisAstyA- 
naJambhah prAnAnAm, avihiihsA bMfcAnAm, j nAtishu 
sampratipatfcir, brAhmanasramapeshu sampratipat- 
tir, mAtApitroA sttsrAshA, stavire AuArftsha. Etad 
anyachcha bahuvidham dharmacharanam vardhi- 
tam, vardhayishyati chaiva DevAnAmpriyah Priya- 
darsi rAjA dharmacharanam idam, putrAscha pan- 
trAlcha prapautrAscha DevAnAmpriyasya Priyadar- 
sino rAjno vardhayishyantidam dharmacharanaifc, 
yAvat samvartakalpAd dharme lile tishthanto dhar- 
mam anuSAsishyanti ;§§ etaddhi fireshthaiii karma 
yad dharmAnusAsanam dharmacharanam. api na 
bhavaty asiilasya. Tad as minn arfche vpid dhisrii A- 
hanigcha sAdhuh; efcasmAy artbAyedam l ekhifcam ; (1H 
asyAr thasya v*iddhim yufijaniu, Mnisoha nAto- 
ehayitavyA.H'T DvAda^avarsbAbhishikteaa DevA- 
nAmpriyena PriyadaiAinA rAjnedam lekhitam.* 

In the following translation I have endea- 
voured to preserve the ncuf style of the original. 


I have also allowed myself—the object being 
taken into consideration—to translate more liter¬ 
ally than is consistent with strict propriety. I 
am well aware that, as a general rale, a literal 
translation is the very opposite of a correct one. 
Literal translations are a sort of tour de force, 
which on occasion may have their use, provided 
they are not given forth as real translations. 
A man who translates literally does not under¬ 
stand the language from which he is translating, 
and, generally speaking, he does not understand 
the language into which he is translating. 

Translation of No. TV. 

“ In past times, daring many centuries, attack¬ 
ing animal life and inflicting suffering on the 
creatures, want of respect for Br&hmans and 
monks, have only grown greater. But now, 
whmikmgDe vanAmpriya Priyad&rsin 
Practises righteousness, his kettle-drum has be¬ 
come a summons to righteousness,t while ap¬ 
parition a of chariots of the gods, and appari¬ 
tions of celestial elephants, and fiery halls, and 
other signs in the heavens, showed themselves 
to the people. In such a manner as has not 
been the case in many centuries previously, now, 
through the exhortation of king DevinAm- 
priya Priyadar&i to cultivate righteousness, 
has the sparing of animal life, the gentle treat¬ 
ment of creatures, respect for relatives, respect 
for Brahmans and monks, obedience to father 
and mother, obedience to an elder, J grown 
greater. This and many other kinds of virtuous 
practices have grown greater, and king Dev&- 
nampriya Friyadar&m shad causa this practice 
of virtue to increase still more, and the sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of king Devi- 
nAmpriya Priyadartin shall also§ caase this 
oalfcaie of virtue to mcreseerstandingsieaiMasfc 
in righteousness and morality until destirtao- 
tion of the world, [| they shall exhort to right- 
eoosnessfl' to exhort to ri gh te o usness is sure¬ 
ly a very excellent wefck, wtite Sto® hhs who is 
immoral no practice of r^hteo^aoess is to be 
expected- Iaorathetrefore, in these 
andno dfnainww good; fcr tins end has 
tins been wmay fhojr heartily 


§5 Hbanll —jhatAsTwaatah iaaishyemti. 
ml Dtu,— likhitam. 

IT Dh.,--MwiacAa mfydochan. 

* Ub^,--*lv&da$a arshfay ^xsibMsMktasy^ 

rdfnaetqi Ukltitam. . . ' 

t The mmmng n “ and not to war, as frumllytiift oaja 
t It i« notqmte dear what if to be u n dee ftood by an 


THttad te ihe Sawa woed, while 

to-- (—) i—- 
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to the increase hereof, and not aim at the di¬ 
minution of it! king Devanampriya Priyadar- 
iin has caused this to be -written twelve years 
after his Hmuguration.” 

In comparing this translation with that of Bur- 
nouf, it will be seen that they differ in a marked 
degree only in two places. Burnouf, as well as 
Lassen and Prinsep before him, had perceived that 
the clause beginning at vimdnadaJan dcha and end¬ 
ing at janam exhibits an altogether irregular 
combination of words, and they translate as if 
there stood in the Sanskrit ( mmdnddariam &o.... 
dariiteshu * In this they are right, I think, but 
the meanings which they have assigned to most 
of the terms are unknown in the language. 
Virndna is a so-called “chariot of the gods;’' 
what aerial phenomenon is to be understood by it 
matters little for our present purpose. Between 
a certain aerial phenomenon or chariot of the gods, 
and “char de parade,” as Burnouf translates it, 
there is hardly any connection to be seen. The 
rendering of agrUslccmdha (agrnipinda,) by “fenx 
d’arfcifices” is sheer arbitrariness. The expression 
divydni r&pdni might m itself be sufficient to 
convince ns that celestial phenomena are meant, 
for the term is, in Latin phrase, “solemnis.” 
Dar&ayati is not only u shows,” but also “ shows 
itself” The only other expression which re¬ 
mains to be explained is hastidar^cmam. I have 
never met with hastm itself in the sense of 
an aerial phenomenon, but it is a synonym of 
Airdmta ,which is used especially to denote India’s 
elephant, and airdmia is an aerial phenomenon 
which is frequently mentioned. There is therefore 
but little deobt that ThasUdariwnam is another ex¬ 
pression for (rirdvaiadartmiam- This is confirmed 
by hadhtni being neuter in Dhauli: for avrdmUi, 
in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometime 
masculine, sometimes neater; therefore also has- 
Un when it is used in the signification here as¬ 
signed to it. What A&oka says is almost as 
follows:—'The joyful circumstancewhich consisted 
in the fact that the sound of the war-drum would 
henceforth be a symbol of peace was announced, 
and as it were received with by the hea¬ 

venly powers/ Every man who is in any degree 
acquainted with Sanskrit literature knows how 
frequently the above-named phenomena are men¬ 
tioned, and no one who knows aught of human 
nature will be surprised that the king, on behold¬ 
ing celestial phenomena which, though indeed not 
of daily occurrence, yet were for from being very 
uncommon, connected them, with an event which, 
in his eyes, was so important^ 


The words *vadMm yumjamtu and hdnim radlo- 
chayisu are clear when it is considered that as 
vriddhi and abkii are synonyms the predicates 
also must be in the same position. Consequently, 
yunaMi is to be taken in that sense in which it 
expresses almost the same thing as dlochayati; 
that is, in the meaning of <mucTvmtcuyati, for which 
see Peter s&. Diet . For the sake of distinctness 
I have written vadkim yumjumtu, without, on that 
account, overlooking the fact that vadhiy yu-, with 
Anun&sika rejected or not expressed, agrees with 
8ay(y)ama 9 &c. The cases, however, are not al¬ 
together parallel, for the phonetic alterations in 
a word apply in Prakrits only exceptionally in 
the period.—A syllable has fallen out on the stone 
before lochetwvyd, which can have been nothing but 
na or nd, because there does not appear to be room 
enough for no d-, which would signify the same 
thing. 

In the inscription now discussed there is nothing 
which could give offence to any class of the people. 
It is true, indeed, that the term dharma might 
be understood by some as an allusion to the 
Dharma, the Religion of the Buddhists, but none 
of that generation could fail to see, even for a 
moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dharamcharanam, that the word here 
signified “ righteousness,” “ virtue.” Apart from 
the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic 
in this document, that we might equally well con¬ 
clude from it that the king, satiated with war, had 
become the president of a peace society, and of 
an association for the protection of the lower ani¬ 
mals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of 
S&kyamnnl More plainly, but at the same 
time most modestly, Agoka mentions his conver¬ 
sion in No. YDI. of Gimfir. 

The VJLLlth edict reads thus:— 

1 AtikAtarh aifataraffi r&j&no viMray&tfoh ffa- 
y&sn etamagavya aS&nicha et&ris&ni 3 abhirama- 
Jdtni ahumsu ; so Dev&nampiyo Piyadasi r&jd da- 
savas&bhisito samto ayaya sambodhim 3 tena s& 
dhamay&t& eta yam hoti Mmhan& ^mftTiATi»rii da- 
sanecha danecha, thair&namcha dasanecha * hira- 
napatividh&oecha janapadasacha janasa dasanam 
dharfmAnusasticha dhamaparipuchh&cha 5 tado- 
paya esd bhfiya rati bhavati, Devfinampiyasa Piya- 
dasino r&no bhfige amfie. 

This was rendered by BurnonfJ as follows:— 

“ Dans le temps passi, les rois connurent la pro¬ 
menade dn plaisir; alorg la chasse et d’autres diver¬ 
tissements de ee genre avaient lieu. [Maui] Piya¬ 
dasi, le roi ch6ri des Devas, parvenu & la dixi&me 
aan^e depuis son sacre, obtient la science parfaite 
qne donue la Buddha. C’est pourqnoi la prome- 


t EBsviM.ip.4Mi. 



VP* 76 7ft. i and conf. LftiMm, 
note 2. 
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nade de la loi est cette qu’il faut faire : ce sont la 
visite et raumone faites aux Brahmanes et aux 
Samanas, distribution de Tor [en lent favour], 
I'inspection du peuple et du pays, l’injonction 
Pexecuter la loi, les iufcerrogatoires sur la loi; ce 
sont 14 les moyens qni causent un extreme plaisir 
a Piyadasi, le roi ch^ri des Devas, dans cette pe¬ 
riod© de temps, diffe rente [de celle que V a precedee]” 

Professor Kern thus revises and translates it:— 

1 Atikatam amtaram rajano viMray&tam nayasn 
etamagavyam ananicha et£risani * abhiramakani 
ahumsa.; so Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja dasava- 
sfibhisito samto ayaya sambodhim; 3 tena sa 
dhammay4ta et&, yam Loti: bamhanasamananam 
dasanamcha danamcha, thairanam dasanamcha 
* hiranapatividhanamcba janapadasacha janasa 
dasanam, dhammanusasticha dhammaparipu chM - 
cha. 5 Tadopaya esa bhdya rati bhavati Deva- 
nampiyasa Piyadasino r&no bkage amuri. 

In Sanskrit— 

Atikrante ’ntare r4ja.no vihlrayatram nirayasi- 
shuh; eiamrigaVyara anyanichaitadrisany abhira- 
many abhdvan. Tad Dev&nampriyah Priyadarsi 
rajd dasavarsMbhishiktas sann iy4ya sambhodim; 
tena sa dharmayatraita, yad bhavati : br4hmanasra- 
mandn4ni darsanancha danancha stbaviranam dar- 
sanafieha LiranyapratividMnancba, janapadasya- 
cba janasya darsanam, dbarmannsastiscba dhar- 
maparipricbcbbacha. Tadanparishtad esh& bhflyo 
ratir bhavati Dev&n&mpriyasya Priyadarsino rijno 
’parabhage. 

Translatkm, of No. VTH. 

u in. past times the kings went out on journeys 
of pleasure ;§ stag-hunfcmg|| and other such like 
recreations were in vogue-Y But king Deva- 
nampriya Priyadarsin, ten years after his inau¬ 
guration, came to the true insight. Therefore 
he began a walk of righteousness,* which con¬ 
sists in this, that he sees at his house, and bestows 
gifts upon Brahmans and monks, he sees at his 
house, and presents elders with gold, he receives 
subjects of town and country, exhorts to right¬ 
eousness and seeks righteousness. Since than 
this is the greatest pleasure of king Deva- 
n&mpriya Priyadarsin in the period after his 
conversion. 

“In this little piece,* adds Professor Kern, “ there 
is only one expression which presents any diffi¬ 
culty in interpreting ,—tadopayd in Girnir,and tadd~ 
peydZe in Dhaoli, though the meaning may readily 
be conjectured. There must be something which 

§ Dhsnhha*—“ The kings went oat on so-oaCed jour- 
new of pleasure.” 

. D The i m p ression in Dhsolt is mom ream! for mr*g& 
msm&m not merely “stag, gwefle/* bat wM beutm 
general 


is generally expressed in Sanskrit b jtaddprabhriii; 
iaddrabhya and such like updddya, whiph the 
Buddhistic style, both Sanskrit and Pill, so often 
employs, is not to be thought of. Tadupdddya, 
or also tadopadayd = taddprahhviti, signifying 
4 thenceforth,’ ‘since that;' and if tadopayd 
was found only in Girn&r it might be 

attributed to an error, but Kapordigiri also has 
tadopaya'th t which deviates Sum tadopayd suffi¬ 
ciently to convince us that the readings support 
each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the Prikpt correspond f 
In my opinion, to an ablative, auparydt, on the one 
hand, and to an adverbial accusative, auparyan t, 
on the other. Auparya is derived regularly from 
upari, * after, later/ How since auparya becomes 
opaya in Prakrit, just as Jcdrya becomes kayya, 
&c., tadopayd corresponds to a Sanskrit tada*~ 
pai*ydt = 4 since that —or, if a form known 
otherwise he preferred, tadauparuhtdt. In the 
Dhauli text there is an entirely different word, a 
synonym of the foregoing,— peydU, which, after 
the example of the Lalitaviridra, I have rendered 
in Sanskrit by preydlam. It will be in vain sought 
for in the dictionaries, though its existence bad 
not escaped the notice of Bnraouf in his widely 
extended investigations. He seems, however, net 
to have found it otherwise than in the PrUqit 
form prmfdta . After having remarked, in Lot** 
de la Bonne Loi P* 388, that he had met with ibis 
peydLa in a number of the writings of the northern 
Buddhists, he proceeds to say;— 

u4 Bans le tertee pdlis, la formula abbrdna&ve 
comm ci~de$8us est exprim^e par le monosyllable 
pS qni est le commencement de p&fy&ar*; ear 
e’est ainsi qn’est orthographic ce mot en plU. 
J’en troave un example dans T Afdmdtiya snUa, 
qni est ainsi con$u: s6y6m purmapiyydlSm iUr 
thdr&tabh&j “ il doit dtre d^veloppd avec le prfot* 
dent peyydla”f Je b*u jusqu% ppfr w nt tresW 
d’antre znani^^d^xpliqiier oe mot que de s mp* 
poser qn'3 ddrrvedep^ ilkforfwy&tmfa 
c^demment,” r&mii alarm, “aswt" da fi^on 4 
exparimeroefete id^^la dkum rnM dite piMdam- 
ment d’une manure snffiaante.* Je m 4am* 
cependant eanccore oette explkmtioo <pe ooigjim warn 
oonjeetnre.* 

w We can pay no bettor toibutoto the me m or y 
of the greatest Indok^of 
after writzzig the above woeds warn saatehed vwmj 
from a mom then to take up the iaqnby at Urn 
point whare be droned it. Let ft he ohearve d, 
in the first p tocu^ Ha* Mas bfirf Am* quoted 

1 Y thaw dag hstotoj, 

* TUpTib s m «i U n mmw gtH 
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above is not quite clear, and may mean ‘with 
what precedes and what follows, 9 equally well 
as ‘ with repetition of the preceding.’ In no 
case can it mean what Burnouf imagines. For¬ 
tunately the expression occurs often enough in 
the LdUtavistdi'a to enable us to determine its 
signification* In LdtUav. 820, 18, we see that 
the words pey&aih ydvcd are equivalent to the 
expression pdrvavadydvat, which occurs four lines 
previously, that is, ‘as before on to. 9 Hence it 
follows not that peydlam signifies properly the 
same as pdrvavat; for if it be once supposed that 
word signified ‘ repetition, 9 it would then be 
a matter of indifference whether we said ‘repeti¬ 
tion (da capo) on to/ or * as before on to/ 
without implying thereby that the ideas ‘as be¬ 
fore’ and ‘ repetition’ were in themselves allied. 
To confirm this further, I refer to p. 445, where 
peydlam has a synonym, or substitute, vista/rena 
ydvat, i.e. ‘ copious (to complete) on to.’ To de¬ 
termine the sense completely, we must avail 
ourselves of the word preydla, which also occurs 
more fafun once.,in the LaMtavistdra, and which 
plainly is nothing else than the Sanskrit or Sans- 
kriticized form of peydla. The circumstance that 
wherever the Pr&krit peydla, stood as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the said 
book have neglected to translate it into Sanskrit, 
is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit 
is of comparatively late date in the writings 
of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is 
found folly written, it is not a technical term, but 
has a Wig which can easily be felt. This 
preytitcu* admits of being represented by another 
Sanskrit word, vis. bh&yas, in the various appli¬ 
cations in which the latter can be used. Thus 
we read, immediately after a song addressed by 
the good sons of MAr a the Wicked, to their father, 
LMamsLm, 7 s— 

u * Preydlam evam ie sarve Mdrapvtrdh—Mdrmi 
pdpiyasam prilkaJcprtihag gdihdbhvr adhyabhd- 
shanial i£. ‘Thus spoke again (Sans, bhtiyas) 
all those sons of Mira to M&ra the Wicked, 
alternately in songs. 9 

“ The meaning of preydlam comes out less clearly 
p. 369,11; because the verse is corrupt, or has 
been spoiled by the editor. 

**'Whenwe compare the particulars now adduced 
with each other, when we remember the opposi- 

X We meet with the same error in the doable y in 
monoi fjt a * and the absurd doable s in ossa, It ie perfectly 
evident to every one who is willing to see it that the man- 
ufrcfamwof the Ml knew nothing of the peognmoatim. 

§ This is certainly the re as on wiry wo aonfce a pfrafologtgfc 
m Flehn«hd noireoognbelhe word a* the comparative of 
jpwnt* For the amt reason he foiled to see that 'b'Miyas is 
a cooperative of 6ft£r*. P roperly, praym isnotrrregnlgr; 
it has originated from an old Indo-Germ. p&raxas, which 
most hare been another form of protias (compare Let* 


tion so common between j pfovam and bhtiyas, and 
keep in view that bMyas signifies * more, ample/ 
as much as ‘later, subsequent/ then tnere can 
remain no doubt that preydlami, Prakrit peydlam, 
is = bMyas. The Pali form peyydlam might, 
where it appears as a substantive, correspond to* 
a praiydlyam or to bh/tiyastoam ; but that makes 
no difference in the main idea of the word. The 
double yy in the Pali is one of the many instances 
which show clearly that the regulators of that 
artificial and literary language have been fre¬ 
quently very unfortunate in rendering Magadhi 
words, which they misunderstood on account of 
the old spelling, which did not usually express 
the doubling of consonants.^ That we may be con¬ 
vinced of this we shall investigate the etymology 
of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative 
of yum (from pent), viz* prdyas, which is used 
exclusively in the neuter, though the full form 
masculine frdya/n, nent. frdyo, is still preserved in 
Baktrian. This prdyas is (apparently) regular, 
inasmuch as it has Yriddhi instead of Guna,§ but 
the form is perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Grermanic languages; thus Greek irXeiov (mas. 
TrXeiuv), Latin plus, from phis (plais), Norse flffir. 
The superlative is lost in Sanskrit,—it must have 
been presldha ; but as there is an entirely different 
preshtha from priya , it is probable that the form 
was avoided, and then fell into desuetude. On 
the contrary, the Baktrian still possesses fraeskta, 
Greek irXeurros, Norse Jlestr (for fleestr, fl&isir, by 
the shortening of the vowel on account of the two 
consonants following). In making acquaintance 
with the Sanskrit preydlam, Magadhi peydle , we 
learn at the same time the remarkable circum¬ 
stance that along with prdyas there must also have 
existed in Sanskrit a form preyas , the use of 
which was also avoided, as being a homonym of 
the comparative of pri/ya . The s uffi x ala joined to 
preyas , or rather to preya — Sans, prdya, “ multi¬ 
tude, 99 has, on the one hand, an extensive or 
augmentative force, and, on the other hand, an 
iterative, therefore a diminutive force. In 
preydla, to judge by the common signification, ala 
is rather augmentative, and, as augmentative and 
comparative ideas coincide, preydla is to be com¬ 
pared with theDutch double comparatives meerder, 
e&rder ; in nature and form, though not in meaning, 
preydla agrees with the Lat. pluscuhie. Having 

■brans with Sans, tiros, Indo-Germ. t%ra>s). The farm 
puru is not identical with Gr. noXv, and as little is guru 
identical with papvr, or Fr&kpt garu. Whoever awerts 
that guru is a corrupt form from paru (instead of from 
g&ru) mast also show that IsMpra is a corrupt form from 
Tcsheptyan, ctomfrom damyau, Ac. One of the manyowm- 
terferts of prbyas, from peraias, is Lat ^rovts, from 
gtravis. It is now Mgh time that the sxqperfrial asser¬ 
tion of Bopp, that 8 and r (rfc, 8r) were not old Indo^Gtem** 
should no longer be regarded. 
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thus considered these particulars as briefly as it 
was possible, I return to the inscription. The 
Mag. taddpeydle, in meaning = tadopayd of Girn&r, 
Sanskrit taddior taio)bhuydh, is, therefore, * after 

that, since then.’. 

“ This short inscription/’ he adds, “ is distin¬ 
guished by a certain simplicity and sentiment of 
tone, which makes it touch a chord in the human 
breast. There is a tenderness in it, so vividly dif¬ 
ferent from the insensibility of the later monkish 
literature of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie some¬ 
where observes with so much justice, ‘Tout 
reste done glae£ dans ce monde bouddhique! * 
“This simple tone of the passage is well cal¬ 
culated to awaken in us the conviction that the 
atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to 
their benefactor rest upon a misunderstanding. 
The stories of both the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists, to which it is usual to give the species 
name of traditions, || differ among themselves to 
such an extent as to be suspicious on that ground 
alone. The ninety-nine fold fratricide committed, 
as is stated, by Asoka, is related with such cir¬ 
cumstantiality that its untruth is palpable. The 
story of the Northern Buddhists is different, but, 
if possible, still more inept. According to them, 
Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place 
of torture to be built in order to torment poor 
creatures, and so forth. Now the king himself 
states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of 
his reign he permitted the death of innocent crea¬ 
tures, that is, their slaughter for food. Is it not 
in the highest degree probable that the hell for the 
torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house ? 
The contrast between the hell built by the prince 
before his conversion, and the monasteries built by 
him after that event, was too striking for so splen¬ 
did an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be 
allowed to pass. In the midst of the conflictingvaria¬ 
tionswhich have sprung npunder the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagination, with¬ 
out feeling or love of truth, we can yet distinguish 
a uniform theme which may thus be expressed : 
4 In his youth Asoka gave himself up to depraved 
passions, to vyasamdm (to which the chase be¬ 
longs) : he had shown no mercy to innocent creatures 
(i.e. deer, Ac.), was cruel, a C h an d a-A £ oka. 
But after his conversion he hade farewell to his 
sinful life, gave himself up exclusively to righte¬ 
ousness, and became a D h a r m a-A b o k a/ The 
only thing we are justified in believing, after oom- 

are unknown have no title to the na me Ifcwy 

•6-eaEed tradition, the of which oennot be 

established, ceases to be a tradition* and fefi# under the 
category of rumour.” 


pan son of the different accounts, is the change 
that took place in the king’s mind in the way in 
which he has himself represented it* He acknow¬ 
ledges his depravities, and although we cannot 
from his silence regarding particular misdeeds 
conclude that he was wholly free from them, we 
are not so credulous as to believe a single one of 
them merely on the authority of people whose 
gross ignorance and tendency to distort and ex¬ 
aggerate shows itself in everything. Still vaguer 
is the information given by the non-Buddhist, the 
Br&hman Kalhana Pandit. In the few lines which 
he devotes to Asoka the historian tells us very 
little, which is exactly a proof that he says no 
more than he thought he was able to answer for, 
since the scantiness of his communications is not 
the result of contempt for, or a want of apprecia¬ 
tion of, the great ruler. The Rdjatarahgint, I. 
101 ff., we read — 

Prapantrah feakunee tasya bhupateh prapitricya- 

i<% i 

dthdvaJiad AhkaJchyah satyasandho vasundhardai [j 
yah sdniavrijmo rdjd prapanno Jim&deanam. | 
aiwhkaJcshetraih Vitastddrau iastdra ettipamanda- 
laih\\ 

i.e. ‘The son of the great-uncle of this prince 
(Sachinara) and great-grandson of fiakuni, the 
upright Asoka, ruled over the land, Ac/ ” 

With the exception of the mention of the merit 
which Asoka acquired by the construction of va¬ 
rious edifices, we find nothing further about him 
in the next five verses of the Rdjdtamnijinf, 

The tolerant spirit of Aioka, which the narrow 
intellect of Mah4n6ma was incapable of compre¬ 
hending, manifests itself in a conspicuous manner 
in No. XU. of Girn&r,* which has no parallel either 
in the Dhauli or Kapurdigiri series.f 
The XIBh edict is in nine long lines, and reads 
thus;— 

* Dev&narfipiyo Piyadaei r&j& savaptoah^aidba 
pavj^tftnicba gMrast&nkba p^ayiii, daxsmdka 
viTidh&yacha pfrjajati na*p* ip Mb* 

d&nasiL v& p^e ta Beviaadipiyo ma&fiaie yatfeA 
kitisdravadhi asa savafAaam^toaih afea**$fal tn 
bahuvidhA; * taea-taaa tu idadi jkMB&jmrub** 
gutikimti. 

va no bhave, apafcaransmhi lahnlc* va mm 
4 tamhi-tamhi jtfhxa^* p^jeta y4 fcn «ra parapA- 
samd& tena-tepa 

vadhayati pearafAeadu^aacb* apkaroti 
» fo yfaffiatM kMoto ig Up lapar 
rapteafadasaoln^n apakarotl ydd kloS *p**pA- 

T MtmMmwe* r*aa**fc**&^ 
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samdarii pdjayati parapAsamdam va garahati, 
5 savam AptapAsamdabhatiyA kimti aptapasamdam 
dipayema iti socha puna tatha karoto aptapasam- 
uaih badhataram upahanati ta samavayo eva sAdha 

7 kimti manamamnasa dhamroaih sunAjucha su- 
samseracha evamhi Devanampiyasa i'chhA kimti 
savapasamdacba bahusut&cha asu kalanagamacha 
asu; 8 yecha tatA-tata pasamam tehi vatavya; 
Devanarhpiyo no tatha danam va ptija va mamnate 
yatha kimrisAravadhi asa savarpasam danam bahaka 
Ta et&ya 0 atha vyapata dbammamahamatacba 
itbijbakbamabamatacba vachabhdnrikAcha ane- 
cha nikaya ayamcha etasa pbala ya aptapasamda- 
vadhicha boti, dhaiixmasacba dipana.J 

Professor Kern revises this as follows :— 

1 Devanampiyo Piyadasi-raja savapasamdanicba 
pavajitanicha gkArastAnicha pbjayati, dAnenacha 
vividhAyacha pbjaya pbjayati ne. 2 Na tu tatha 
danarii vd pftjam Ya DevAnampiyo mamnate, yatha 
kifcisAravadhi asa‘ savapasamdanam. Saravadhi tu 
bahuvidha; 3 tasa-tasa tn idam mtharh ya vachigu- 
ti; kimti P AptapAsamdapfijAvA parapasam dagarba 
va no bhave, apakaranamhi lahakA vA asa; * tamki- 
tamhi pakarane pbjeta. Ya tu eva parapAsamda- 
(sa) tena-tena pakaranena evamkatarh, aptapasam- 
damcha vadhayati parapAsamdasacha upakaroti; 
5 tadamnatihA karomto AptapAsamdamcha chhanati 
parapAsamdasachapi apakaroti. Yopi kacbi Apta- 
pAsariidani pt^jayati parapAsamdam vA garahiti, 

8 savam AptapAsamdabhatiyA ; kimti P AptApAsam- 
daih dipayema iti. Socha puna tatha karomto 
aptapAsamdam bAdhataram upahanati. Ta sama- 
v&yo eva sAdbu; 7 kimti P mamnamamnasa dham- 
mam sunejucba pasamseramcba ; evam hi DevA- 
naahpiyasaichhA; kimti ? savapAsamdAcha babnsu- 
tacha asu, kalAnAgamAcha asu; 8 yecha tata-tata 
pasarbSA tehi vatavyA; DevAnampiyo no tatbA 
danam vA pAjam. vA mamnate, yathA kibisAravadbi 
asa savapAsamdanam babaka vA. EtAya 9 atbAya 
vyApatA dbammamab AmAtAcba ithAjbakhamabAmA- 
tAcha vachabhflmikAcha amnecha nikayA. Ayam- 
cha etasa pbalam, ya ApbapAsamdavadhicha hoti, 
dhamma sacha dipanA. 

Befbre giving translations of this we will con¬ 
sider some expressions:—The nieaning of the 
neuter pdsarhdam, and of the masc. pdsamdo, 
comes out more clearly in this document. Tbo 
•firstis "sect,** the second "member of a sect.** 
They are both introduced into the Sanskrit, but 
in the modified signification of "heretical sect” 
and " heretic.” The word " sect** shows the same 


X The new readings in fixe estampage areIn line 3 
lahukS^ for lahakd; in line 6 swuark for sava ; in line 7 
Itolda^amA for kaWi&gama ; in line 8 vatavyarh for 
txriatwa. 

§ xhe spelling p&lhancja, which occurs in Sansk. along 
with fhe spewing with sh> represents a western pronuncia¬ 
tion which is now widely spread in all Northern India, 


change of meaning also in English, where it is 
used to signify " another sect than the dominant 
one,” and “ sectarian” "any one of another sect 
than the recognized and common one.” The 
Greek hceresis and hcereticus have had the same 
history. When we have now found from the 
G-irnar document what the older meaning of pd- 
shancja, is, the origin of the word becomes at the 
same time clear. It has arisen from a Sansk. 
pdrshadya, pdrshada, with the understanding that 
there must have been a western form, viz. pdr- 
shanda, pdrshandya. The root sad has no longer 
a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sclavic among others, the form 
sand is very common ; and in the Sanskrit itself 
there is at least one word in which the nasal 
sound has been preserved, viz. asandi , "arm¬ 
chair, throne.”§ Asa is the Vedic asat ; asu 
corrupted from asan by a false analogy. This con¬ 
junctive has also been adopted into the Pali; but, 
as has been already observed, those who made 
the Pali hooks no longer understood the form, 
and made of it assa, assu, as if formally assa were 
= siyd, —a proof that they no longer knew any¬ 
thing of the pronunciation of the old Prakrit. 
Kimti, Sansk. Kimiti , “with what intention a 
thing is thought, or spoken, or done,” refers to 
the intention or aim of what goes before. Instead 
of the oratio directa , which is such a favourite 
in all the older and more modemlndian languages, 
our idiom requires a dependent sentence. Kimti 
with the subsequent independent sentence be¬ 
comes " in order that,” and sometimes " so that,” 
followed by a dependent clause. This syntactic 
peculiarity of the Indian languages is sufficiently 
well known, and would not have been noticed here 
if previous expositors had not altogether misun¬ 
derstood the little word. The spelling dpta is in¬ 
correct, just as is that oibdmhana ; the word ought 
to havQ been spelled apta {i.e. atta), according to 
the vocal laws of the PrAkyit; on the other hand, 
dta (= atta) is permissible j and it is by no means 
improbable that dpta used to be pronounced as dta , 
and therefore ho inconvenience was found in the 
long a. Fuji ta is 3rd sing. opt. middle. The mid¬ 
dle is here employed, probably, because the word 
is intransitive ; Fujayati amnam is "he honours 
another pujayate, " Ee shows his reverence, his 
esteem.** The word bahuhd, “ mean estimation,” is 
not known beyond Sanskrit literature; which, 
however, is not saying much. A scholiast on PA- 

and was also prevalent, though in a less degree, in very 
ancient times. Kh for sh has frequently crept into the 
prevailing dialect—the classical Sanskrit; e.y. such_a form 
as dvekishi , from dvish, could not have originated unless 
sh had been pronounoed as ch. So also 'filch, likh } with 
their derivatives, are only a western pronunciation of rish, 
Hah, “to tear, to scratch;” so also utchd, maytikha. 
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yil. 3 . 44 , does indeed mention lahuhl without 
saying whether he regards it as a substantive or 
an adjective. If the former, it can mean nothing 
else than bahahd. of Girndr, for the adjective bahvkd 
is “placed at a high price, dear.” AlaghuM has 
not come down to us, but must have been in use 
as much as lahukd. In order to proceed with 
certainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit paraphrase, use 
Idghavam (taking therefore laghutd, laglinfvam) 
and bahumdnam. Our resources do not enable 
us to decide whether the reading should not be 
balmU and lahukd. None of the terms discussed 
presents the slightest difficulty, so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is somewhat more troublesome 
to determine the sense of vachabh&mika. The 
only attempt at explanation which deserves the 
name is that of Bumouf.|| He resolves the combi¬ 
nation into vacha (Sansk. vavchas, ordure ) and 
bUmika, derived from bh&mi, “ground,” from 
which it would follow that the word means “ in¬ 
spectors of the privies.” He had neglected to say 
that the Sansk. form would then, with Yfiddhi, 


would give in the Prakrit vachch. (spelled vach) 
as well as vdeh, there is no other remark to be 
made. The same scholar does not fail to refer to 
No. YT. of Gimar, where vacha also occurs, and 
certainly in the same meaning as here, though it 
does not appear more clearly what that meaning is. 
But No. YT. has been subjected to such treatment 
that we could not be satisfied with quoting a 
couple of terms from, it; and a proper discussion 
of the part where mention is made of the appoint¬ 
ment of overseers of vacha, &c. would occupy 
more space than we can afford. We shall, there¬ 
fore, merely assume here, provisionally, without 
proof, that vachabhumika answers to a Sansk. vrd- 
tyabhumika, derived with Yriddhi from vrdtya- 
bhumi, “ a place for wandering comrades,” i.e. a 
hospice. The usual name of the royal magistrates 
or overseers is mahdmdtra, Sansk. mahdmdtra.^ 

In Sanskrit:— 

Devanampriyah Priyadarsi raj& sarvapansha- 
pravrajitauicha garhasthyanicha piljayati, 

danenacha vividhay&cha phjay& pujayaty enfim. 
Natu tathA d&narh v& pftj&m va Devanawpnyo 
manyate, yatha, yena kirtis&ravpiddhis sy&t sarva- 
parishad&nam. Saravriddhis tu bahuvidha; tasya- 
tasya tvidam mftlam yad vdgguptih; kimiti? 
&tmiyaparishadap<lja vS parap&rishadagarhfi. v& no 
bhaved aprakarane laghatA v& sySt; tasmimstasmm 
prakarane pfijeta. Yat tveva parap4rishade tena- 


tena 


II Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 77®. , aetate 

•T In Anglo-Saxon the stewardoroverseerof an«ime 

U called gertfa; torefore^ 

scireger^fat the English. sheriff* Sberifi, 
be the best English translation. 




vardhayati paraparinhadasyach* r akaroti; tada- 
nyatha kurvann atrjiyaparj>hadaild.a 
paraparishadasyachupy apakaroti. Yo' pi kaocLil 
&tmiyaparishadarn pQjayati, sarvarh svnparish- 
adabhakteh (kuryatj; kimiti? SY&pdrishadaiud:pu- 
yemeti. Sa punas tatiia knrvaut svapdr.^Ladau 
badhataram upahanii. Tat samavaya eva ixr.sk 
( = sresbtham); kimiti ? imonyuaya dLirnn a. 
srmuyuseba fcusr&aherariischa. Ev&iuhi Devaaam- 
priyasyechchha; kimiti? sarvaparlskaua haLa- 
srutascha syuh kalyanigamaseha syu:;; yeeha 
tatra tatra prasannas tes hi vaktavyuh: 
nampTiyo na tath& danarft yu. pfijaia Ya mauyat*', 
yatha yena kirtisaravriddhis syat sarvaparisha- 
danam bahumanain va. Etasmay arthaya v\ aprita 
dharmamahamatraacha stryadhyakshyainuLama- 
trascha vratyabhtimikascMnyecha nikaya.i. Idan- 
chaitasya phalarh yad atmiyaparitshadavritlduiscba 
bhavati, dharmasyacha dipana. 


Translation of No. XII , 


King Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
honours all sects, and orders of monks, and con¬ 
ditions of heads of families,* and honours them 
with love-gifts and with marks of honour of all 
kinds 1 To he sure, Devanampriya does not attri¬ 
bute so much value to love-gifts or marks of 
honour as to this, that the good name and^the 
intrinsic worth of all sects may increase. No w 
intrinsic worth can grow greater in many ways, 
but the foundation thereof in all its compass is 
discretion in speaking,t so that no man may 
praise his own sect, or contemn another sect, or 
despise it on unsuitable occasions; on all manner 
of occasions let respect be shown. Vn haterer 
of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, con¬ 
fers on any one of a different persuasion, tends 
bo the advantage of his own sect and to the 
benefit of a different persuasion; by acting in 
an opposite manner a man injures his own sect 
and offends a different sect, though every one 
who praises his own persuasion may perhaps 
do all that from attachment to his own sect, for 

the purpose of glorifyingit; nevertheless he shall 

bv so doing greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may learn 
to know and willingly listen to each others 
religion. Becauseitis the wish of Devin* ; m- 
nriya that’ the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a 


Ih&t is, “ kinds of hies.” 

is w to curb the tongne.” {FirMrm wnwiw 
compare linguam it * euriotu eoiacideue*. 
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are able to refer to the parallel passage in the 
Pali redaction quoted by Childers, Fdli Did. sub 
voce jhdnam. The whole text given there by 
Childers agrees almost literally with Lalitav. 147 i 
and 439, and since the P&li also has sukhancha j 
Jcdyena patisamivedeti , the signification of the de- t 
nominative is determined not merely for the Sans¬ 
krit, but for the Pali as well. It follows now, as 
a matter of course, that the pativedeti of our 
inscription signifies 4 to have care of, to observe, 
to inspect/ as weli as ‘to communicate, to in¬ 
form/ The prativeddkas , therefore, were not 
spies, as others have made them out to be in spite 
of the plain words of the king, but inspectors, 
and at the same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian language, reporters. 

<f Orodhana, Sansk. avarodhana , is entirely the 
same in meaning as antalipura , signifying there¬ 
fore c women’s chamber/ That antahpura is the 
Sanskrit word for what we are accustomed to call 
4 the sex’ is unknown to the dictionaries, but is other¬ 
wise well enough known from Sanskrit literature. 
Any one may convince himself of this by read¬ 
ing Varahamihira’s Brihatsanhiict, chips. 74—78, 
which together constitute the Antalipuracldnta , 
i.e . 4 observations upon the sex/|| The test of 
Dhauli has amte-olodhana, which answers to a 
Sansk. antovarodhana 

44 The conjecture has been made with regard to 
vaclicb that it is = Sansk. vrdtya. Vrdtya is 4 wan¬ 
derer, any one without a fixed residence, 5 and is 
accurately rendered by the Latin peregrLnus .* for 
it* too, just as the Latin word, took the signification 
of 4 pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother a guest 
also is sometimes addressed as vrdtya. The sin¬ 
gular vachamhi can be bere taken in a plural 
signification, just as well as the immediately pre¬ 
ceding gabhdgdramhi , 4 over sanctuaries, in sacel- 
la and in the text of Kapurdigiri, wjdnisi also, 

* over the public gardens/ The variant of vacha 
in the Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only 
partially legible : saw at the beginning is Recogniz¬ 
able, and- si at the end; pi seems to stand before 
tbe termination si, but this might easily be a 
wrongly written or read ha. One letter, unrecog¬ 
nizable in the facsimile, remains still to be filled in, 
ga as I suppose. Prom the Sanskrit literature 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any 
instance of sangraha in the sense of lodgings; still 


it must have been a word in daily u*o, fur it occur* 
in this sense frequently in the oM Javanese.*!* 

“ It is still more troublesome to determine the 
sense of vldtn, as Girnar and Kapurdigiri read ; 
and especially because Dhauli has nUita. Both 
are either masculine or neuter. It is a general 
rule that the neuter of the so-called part. perf. or* 
all intransitive verb3 in Sanskrit expresses the 
same thing as collectives in Dutch with or with¬ 
out the prefix g*i: Thus liasitahi is 1 geiach/ r«♦?.*- 
tarn, 4 geween,’ &c. ; the same form also serves as 
infinitive aorist; thus avalokitaiu is to Kartttlv, 
&c. Viuita is ‘transported/ therefore 
is * transport, traffic/ Even the masculine el - 
nitali is, according to the Indian lexicographers, 
‘trader/ Beyond all uoubt, therefore, viuita is 
a synonym of nigauta; for tfyis also is both * traf¬ 
fic/ and 4 trader/ and 4 market/ However, since 
vhiitdiit may signify 4 correction/ and chum ‘cor¬ 
rected/ &c., we hare still to inquire whether the 
variant niuita strengthens or weakens our sup¬ 
position. Unfortunately it does neither the on; 
nor the other. If it be = Sansk. uidltam, it nitty 
then mean 4 importation / but if it originates front 
nmiUain it would then be the 4 decision, sentence/ 
Though it were granted, even,that ‘inspectors over 
arbitration 5 may be thought of, which I doubt, »i;Il 
in that case vialia , which occurs in two redactions, 
could not agree with it. On that ground I think 
I may postulate it as probable that by viuilt is 
meant 4 trade/ or 4 market/ or 4 trader/ accord¬ 
ing as we regard it as neuter or masculine. As 
regards niuita , it has to be remarked that A, 4 to 
lead/ is nothing else than the causative of 
‘ to go / J and since uigama signifies 4 trade/ 
mnitara may signify it just as well. Superin¬ 
tendence of trade is one of the first duties of a 
well-ordered state, in order to prevent the use of 
false weights and measures and other evil practices/’ 

He then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit 
as follows:— 

4 Devanampriyah Priy&darsi rajaivam dha: atik- 
r&nte ’ntare na bhfltapilrvam sarvam BJam artha- 
karma H prativedanu v&; tan mayaivam kpitara; 
sarvam kfilam bhunjanasya me Varodlume gnr- 
bhigdreshu vratyeshucha vintte§ cbody&neshucha, 
sarvatra prativedaHs sthit&h: artham roajjanasya 
prativedayeteti; sarvatracha janasydrtham karomi / 

Professor Kern’s translation covers only the first 


H Compare the English translation Jour . B. As. Soc. 

^^A MagadM^tw^la’has been by mistake Paficised 
by the regulators of the PSlt into antepura; it ought 
to have been antopura, which indeed is also 0Ilce met 

’"•‘'The great Vrdtya whosewanderingsaxe tesoribedm 
mystic language in Atharva-Veda XV: u ^5?" 

dial; he is the counterpart of the Gang^n' 
derer) of the Edda, or, as Sono calls him, the \ wtor tn “*- 


f el 8 us, a surname of Odhin (Eudra). Compere T-mwp. 

P t^For instance, in the 4y/ti»»-Fi*4ha, t. !JS, it is 
“reception^ a guest/ ?r*to tangraka, v. Stl, 1 * 

must 8 aUo be a enwatire of iltti, uysti). 
attLV t& ciumtire force of the » » no ^ngertot.* 
Sseowred in the state of the language s» it is now known 

t °§0r mntttsku, and in the Dbaott wtion nintte. 
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half of this inscription, but it is complemented by 
Laden's version :— 

King D eva nampriy a Priyadarsin 
saith : In past times there lias never yet exist¬ 
ed care for the (civil) interests, nor official 
superintendence; therefore have I instituted the 
same; all the time that I have been reigning, 
there have been everywhere inspectors [j over 
the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrims (?), 
tinders (or trade, markets), and parks for walk¬ 
ing, in order to attend to the interests of my 
people,^* and in all respects I further the in¬ 
terests of my people ;• and whatever I declare, 
or whatever the Mahamatra shall declare, shall 
be referred to the Council for decision. Thus 
shall reports be made to me. This have I every¬ 
where and in every place commanded, for to 
me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of 
worldly affairs; the most worthy pursuit is the 
prosperity of the whole world. My whole 
endeavour is to be blameless to wards all creatures, 
to make them happy here below, and enable 
them hereafter to attain Svary a. With this 
view this moral edict has been written: may it 
long endure; and may my sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons after me also labour for the 
universal good; but this is difficult without ex¬ 
treme exertion.” t 
The Xlfch edict reads thus :— 

1 Dev&nampiyo Piyadasi r&ja evam aha na&fci 
etArisam dAnam yArisam dhammadanam dham- 
masamstavo va dhammasamvibhago v& dhamma- 
sambadho va * tata idam bhavati dasabhatakamhi 
samyapatipati m&tari pifcari sAdhusususA mitasam- 
stutaSAtikAnam bAmh anasamananam sadhndanam 
3 p&nAnam anArambho B&dhu eta vatavyam pita 
va putena va bhAtA va mitasamstutanatikena va 
Avapafcivesiyehi ida sAdhu ida katavya 4 *so tAthA 
karu ilokachasa arAdho-hoti paratacha amnamtam 
pnmnam bhavati tena dhammadAnenam. J 
As revised by Dr. Kern, this reads :— 

1 DevAnaropiyo Piyadasi rAja evAm Aha; nAsti 
etArisam dAnam yArisam dhammadanam dham- 
masamstavo vA dhammasamvibhago vA dhamma- 
sambamdho vA; * tata idam bhavati: dasabhata¬ 
kamhi samyapatipati, mAtari pifcari sAdhusususA, 
mitasamstnfcanAtika oarii bAmhanasamananam sA- 

|j As the sheriffs were appointed by Asoka, not at the 
beginning of his reign, bat in the eleventh year after his 
ascension to the throne, as we learn from No. V. of Girair, 
so they do not belong to the above-mentioned magis¬ 
trates. 

t The Dhanli redaction reads—* 1 All the time that I 
hare been reigning, the inspectors over, &e. have had to 
communicate to me the interests of the people , n 
* Thus far Kern, at step. pp. 75, 76. 


dhudanam, 3 pahanam anArambho. Sadhu eta va¬ 
tavyam pita va putena va bhata va mitasams- 
tutanatikena va (y)avapafcivesiyehi; idam sAdhu 
idarii katavyam. 4 So tAthA kata ilokasa-cha aradho 
lioti, paratacha anamtam pumnam bhavati tena 
dkammadauena. 

In Sanskrit *.— 

Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha, nasty 
etudrisam danam yadrisam, dharmadanam dhar- 
masarhstavo va dharmasamvibhago va dharmasam- 
bandho va; tatredam bhavati; dasabhritakeshu 
samyakpratipattir, mAtapitros sadhususrhskA mi- 
trasamstutanam brahmanasramanAnam sadhuda- 
naiii, jivanam anarambhah. Sadhu etad vaktavyam 
pitra va putrena va bhratra va mitrasamstutajna- 
tibhir va, yavatprativesyaih; idam sadhu; idam 
karfcavyam. So tathakartehalokasyacharAdbi bha- 
vati, paratrachanantam punyam bhavati tena dhar- 
madanena. 

Translation of No. XI. 

King D evanamp riya Priyadarsin 
speaks thus :—There is no charity which equals 
right charity, or right conversation, or right 
liberality, or right relation. Under that is com¬ 
prehended proper treatment of servants and 
subordinates, sincere obedience to father and 
mother, sincere charity towards friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, Brahmans and monks, the sparing 
of animal life. This is to be commended as good, 
whether by fathers or by sons, by brothers, by 
Mends, acquaintances and relatives, nay, even 
by neighbours ; thus ifc is good ; thus must men 
act. He who acts thus makes this world a 
friend to him, and hereafter a man obtains for 
himself an imperishable reward through all that 
true charity. 

Ho. IX. of Giraar reads thus:— 

1 Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja eva Aha asti jano 
uchAvacham ihahgalam karote Abadhesu va * avA- 
havivahesu vA putalAbhesu vA pavasammhi va 
etamhicha anamhicha jano uchAvacham mahgalam 
karote * eta tu mahAdAyo bahukamcha bahuvi- 
dhamcha chhudamchanirathamchamahgalamkaro- 
te ta katavyameva tu mahgalam apaphalani tu kho 
4 etArisam mahgalam ayaxii tu mahAphale mahgale 
ya dhammamahgale tata dasabhatakamhi samya¬ 
patipati gurfinam apachiti sAdhu 5 pAnesu sayame 

t Lassen, IncL Alt. II. p. 268, note 1; and Mrs. Spiers’s 
Life m Anc. India , p. 286. Bnmonf {Lotus de la Bonne 
Loiy p. 654) translates the last sentence, **mais cela est 
difficile A faire si ce n 3 est par on h^roisme mptrieux” 

t The new readings are:—In line 2 lhatakamhi for 
bhata Jcami; sarhstuta for sastuta; and sa^mnd/mik for 
sa?handna. In line 8 an&rattibho for c m&mbho, and saths- 
tutd for sastuta. In line 4 so tdthd karu (or hard) for 
so tdthd kata . 
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sadhu bamhanasamananam sadhudanam efecha 
anecka ctarisam dhammamahgalam nama ta vata^ 
vyaiii pita va <J putona va bhata va svamikena v& 
idaiii sadhu idam katavya mangalaiii ava tasa 
atliasa nistanaya asticha pavutaiia 7 sadhudanaiii 
iti na tn ctarisam asti danaiii va anagaho vd 
yarisam dhanunadanam va dliammanugaho ra ta 
tu kho mitcna va suhadayena 8 uatikena ya saha- 
yana va ovaditavyarh tamhi-tamhi pakarane idam 
kachaia idaiii sadha iinini saka ... 9 svagam 
firadhetu iti kaclia imini katavyataram yatha 
svaguradhi.§ 

Professor Kern’s amended text and translations 
are as follows:— 

1 Deyanampiyo Piyadasi raja evam aha: asti ja- 
no uchavachaiii mangalaiii karoto abadhesn ya 
3 avahavivahesu ya putalabhcsu va pavasamki ya; 
etamhicka ailamhicha juno uohavaoham mangalaiii 
karote. 3 Eta ta mahud&yo bahukamcka bahuvi- 
daiiiclia chhudamcha niraihamcha mangalam 
karoto. Ta katavyamova tu mangalaiii apapkalaiii 
tu kho * etarisaih mangalaiii; ayaiii tu mahaphalani 
ya dhaiiimamahgalaih; tateta; dasabkatakamki 
samyapatipati, gimbaurii • apackiti sadhu, 5 panesu 
sayamo sadku, liatnhanasarnananam sadhudanam. 
Etacha auaclia dharmnaraahgalaih nama; ta vata- 
yyaiii pita va °puhena vfi bhnfcft ya svamikena va; 
idaiii sadhu; idaiii katavyaiii mangalaiii (y)ava 
tasa atliasa nistanaya. Asticha pavutaiii 7 sadku- 
dauaih. iti; na tu efcarisam asti danarn v& anugaho 
ya yarisaiii dhatiimadhanaiii va dhariimanugakovA 
Ta tu kho mitcna va suhadayena, 8 natikena va, 
salulyeua va ovaditavyaih tamhi-tamhi pakarane: 
idaiii kackaiii, idam sadhu iti. Imftni saka -{Idni 
haromlo) 0 svagam ar&dhetu iti k&ckani (?) im&ni 
katavyataram yatha svagaradhi. 

In Sanskrit:— 

Devan&mpriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha: asti 
jana nclich&vacham mangalaiii kuruta dbadheshu 
vavahaviv&keshu v& putraldbheshu v& prav&se v&. 
Etasmiiiischanyasmimscka jana uohchavacham 
mangalam kuruto. Etat ta mah&m&dho bahu- 
kaiicha bahuvidhancha kshudraSeha nirarthaScha 
mangalaiii kurute. Tat kartavyam eva tu manga¬ 
lam; alpaphalantu kkalv efc&drisam mangalam, 
idaa tu mahaphalam mangalam yad dharmaman- 
galam; tatraitat: d&sabhritakeshu samyakprati- 
pattir, gurtin&m apackitis s&dhur, jivesku samya- 
mas s&dhur br&hmanairamanebhyas sMhud&nam. 
Etachch&nyachchait&drisam dharmamangalam nd- < 
ma; tad vaktavyam pitrd vd putrena' vd bhrdtrd 
va svdmind vd: idaiii s&dhu, idaiii kartavyam man- 

§ The new readings here are:—Line 2, vivdhesu for 
vtv&hesu, and etomhi for etxmht. L. 3, chhudamcha for 
chhudaihva. L. 4, tat a £or tateta. There is a trace of a 
or perhaps rather A 5 hut it appears as if the sculptor had 


galam ydvat tasyarthasya nishthaydh. Asticha 
prdgukbam “sadhudanam” iti; na tvetadrisam 
asti danam vanugrako va, yadrisam dharmadknam 
v^ dkarmanugrako va. Tat tu kkalu mitrena va 
suhridayena, jnatina vd, sahdyena vdvavaditavyam 
tasmimstasmin prakarape; idam kartavyam, idam 
sadkviti. Imani sakaldni kurvant svargam ara- 
dhayetefci krifcyanimani kuryattaram yatha svar- 
gdrddhi. 

Translation of Ho. IX. 

King Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
speaks thus:—It is a feet that men do all kinds 
of things which are thought to assure luck, as 
well in sicknesses as at betrothals and marriages, 
at the getting of children, or at going from home. 
On these and other occasions men do all kin ds 
of things which are thought to bring -pros¬ 
perity. But he 'is a great fool who dpes all 
those manifold, multifarious, vain and useless 
things. This, however, does not indeed re¬ 
move the necessity of a man’s doing something 
which will bring prosperity,|f but such a kind 
as has been named is of little use, while of 
great use is time piety. To that belongs 
proper treatment of servants and subordinates, 
sincere reverence for elders and masters, sin¬ 
cere self-restraint towards living beings, sin¬ 
cere charity to Brahmans and monks. These 
and other such like actions—that is called true 
piety. Every man must hold that forth to 
others, whether he is a father, or a son, a 
brother, a lord; this is noble ; this must a man 
do as something that assures luck, until his 
aim has been fully attained. Mention was 
made just now of “ sincere charity;” now there 
is no charity, no affection to he compared to 
charity or affection springing from true piety. 
It is just this which a well-meaning friend, 
relative, or companion must, at every occurring 
opportunity, impress on another, that this 
is duty, this is proper. By doing all this, a man 
can merit heaven ; therefore let him who wishes 
to gain heaven for himself fulfil, above all 
things, these his duties. 

No. X. reads thus:— 

* Deyanampiyo Piyadasi rajd yaso va kifci(m) va na 
mahdthdvaha manate anata tad&ptano dighdyacka 
me jano, 9 dhammasustkhsa sus&safc&m dhammavu* 

himself erased it. L. 4, gwt&mfo for gujunaih. L. 6, 
8vdmike7M for svamikena. 

|] If the reading of Kapnrdigirl Katmo omarhgala is 
not a mistake, caused by carelessness, for arfUwnariigalo, 
the writer of Kapurdigiri has not understood the meaning. 
Lhaull is unintelligible. 
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tamcha anuvidhiyatam etakaya Devanaihpiyo Pi- 
yadasi raja yaso va kiti ya ichkati, 3 ya tu kichi 
parakamate Devanam Piyadasi raja ta savam 
paratik&ya kimti sakale apaparis&ve asa csa tu 
parisave ya apumnam, 4 dilkaram tu kho etaih 
chkudakena va. jauena usatena ya anata agena 
parakamena savam parichajipta eta tu kko usatena 
d^karam.^f 

Prof. Kern’s revised text and translations are:— 

* Devanampiyo Piyadasi raj4 yaso va kifci(m) va 
na mahathavaha manata anata tadaptane digka- 
yaoka me jano, 2 dhammasustisam sususataih 
dhammavutamcha anuvidhiyatam. Etakaya De¬ 
vanampiyo Piyadasi r&jfi yaso va kitim va ickkati. 
3 Ya tu kicki par&kamato Devanampiyo Piyadasi 
r&ja ta savam paratik&ya; kimti? sakalo apapa- 
risavo asa; esa tu parisavo ya apumnam. 4 ~Dd- 
karam tu kko etaih chhudakenavajanena, usatena 
va, anata agena parakamena savarii parichajipta. 
Eta tu kko usatena ddkaram. 

In Sanskrit:— 

1 Devanampriyak Priyadarsi raja yaso va kirtim va 
na mah&rthavaham, amamsyata, yadi na tatadve 
dirgkayacka tajjano dharmasusrdskdm susrdsketa 
2 dkarmoktanckanuvidkiyeta. Efcavata eva Deva¬ 
nampriyak Priyadarsi rdja yaso va kirtim vcck- 
chhati. 3 Yat tu kinchit parakramate Devanampri¬ 
yak Priyadarsi raja, tat sar vam paratrikaya; kimiti? 
sakalo ’p&sravas syat. Eska tvu, 3 ravo yad apun- 
yam. 4 Duskkaran tu khalv etat kskudrakena va 
janenonnatena vdnyatragryena parakramena sarvam 
parityajya. Etat tu kkaldnnatena duskkaram. 

Translation of No . X. 

King Devanampriya Priyadarsin does 
not deem that renown and great name bring ad¬ 
vantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, 
for the present and afterwards, were not prac¬ 
tising right obedience, and following exhorta¬ 
tion to virtue. In so far only, King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin desires renown and great 
name. All, therefore, that king Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin stronuonsly strives after, is for the 
life hereafter, so that he may be wholly and 
altogether free from blemish * Now blemish 
is the same as sinfulness. .But such a thing is 
indeed difficult to anyone, whatever be he, a 
person of low degree or of high station, unless 
with the utmost exertion of power, by sacrificing 
everythmg.f But this is indeed most difficult 
for a person of high station. 


1 Savata vijitamhi Dev&nampiyasa Piyadasino 
rano, 2 evamapi packamtesu yatha Ckodd 
Satiyaputo Kotalaputo a Tamba 3 -paikni, Antiyako 
Yonaraja, yevapi tasa Antiyasa samipam 4 r&jano, 
savata Devanampiyasa Piyadasino rano dve chi- 
ktckha kata, 0 manusachikichha; pasuchikichhfi- 
cha; osudkanicba yfini manusopaganicha e pasopa- 
ganicha yata-yata nasti, savata har&pit&nicha 
ropapifcanicha 7 mdlnnicha phalanicha yata-yata* 
nasti, savata harapit&nicha ropapitdnicka ; 8 pam- 
thesk kdpaclia khauftpita, vachliacha ropapita part- 
bhogaya pasumanusanaih.J 

Dr. Korn translates this literally into Sanskrit 
as— 

Sarvatra rashtre Devdndmpriyasya Priyadarsino 
rdjnas, tathaivo prabyanteshu, yatka Chod&h, Pdn- 
(lyak Satyaputrak, Keralaputra & Tdmraparnim 
Antiyoko Yavanardjo, yechdpi tasya sdmantd, ra- 
janah, sarvatra Dovdndmpriyasya Priyadarsino 
rdjno dvayi ckikitsd krita, manuskyackikitsd pasu- 
chikitsacha; aushadhdnicha yani manuskyopagini- 
cha pasdpaganicka yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrd- 
haritanicha tadropanancha kdritam, mdldnicha 
phalanicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrak&rit&ni- 
oka tadropanancha karitam, kdp&Scha patkisku 
kkanitd, vrikskdndndiicha ropanam kdritam pari- 
bkogaya§ pasumanushyanam. 

Translation . 

In the whole dominion of King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin, as also in the adjacent 
countrios, as Chola, Pandya, Safcya- 
putra, Keralaputra, as far as Tamra- 
pariu, the kingdom of Antiochus the 
Grecian king and of his neighbour kings,|| 
the system of caring for the sick, both of men 
and cattle, followed by King Devanam¬ 
priya Priyadarsin, has been everywhere 
brought into practice, and at all places where 
useful healing herbs for men and cattle were 
wanting he has caused them to he brought and 
planted; and at all places where roots and 
fruits were wanting he has caused them to be 
brought and planted; also he has Caused wells 
to be dug and trees to bo planted, on the roads, 
for the benefit of men and cattle. 

No. IY. on the Dehli Pillar,'reads thus 

Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha: du- 
vadasavasabhisitena mo dhammalipi likhapita 
lokasa hitasukhaye. Se tarn apahata** tam-tam 


tea ." 1 ^ ^ ijmo for ^ 

* Kapur digiri has (l 'without blemish/’ 
t That is, by self-sacrifice and self-denial in all re. 
spects. 

t The corrections supplied here are fourIn lines 3 


and 3 d Tarhbaparhnf for a Tambapani * in line 3 rdjd for 
ri e kne 4 rdjduo for rtycmo, 

5 Dhauli—^>ratit hoa&ya. 
kin the first place, S a k t r i a. 

W Jour. As, iSoc. Beng. vol. VI. p. 580, 
m variant: wpahatb, i.e. agpahattd, 
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dhammavadhi (m) papova. Hevam lokasa hi- 
tasukheti patavekhfimi; t atha iyam natisu, 
hevam patyasamnesu, hevam apakatliesu kama- 
karij sukham avahiimiti, tathacha vidaMmi. 
Hemeva savanikayesu patavekliami; savapa- 
samdapi me pujita vividhaya pujaya; eoha 
yam atana § pachupagamane, se me mokhya- 
tnate. Saddavisadvasnbhisitena me iyam dliam- 
malipi likliapita. 

In Sanskrit this is rendered :— 
Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha: 
dvadasavavshabhishiktena maya dharmalipir le¬ 
khita lokasya hitasukhaya. Yas|| turn na pra- 
harta, tantam dharmavriddhim prapnuyat. 
Evam lokasya hitasukham iti pratyavekshe; ya- 
thedamjnatisku, tatha pratyasanneslm, tathapa- 
krishteshu kamakuri sukham avahamiti, tatha- 
chavidadhami. Evameva sarvanikuyeshupratya- 
vekshe; sarvap.lrishada api maya pujita vivb 
dhaya pujaya yachchodam atmano ’bhyupaga- 
manam tan me mukhyamatam Sbadvimsativar- 
shabhishiktena mayeyam dharmalipir lekhita. 
Translation of No. IF. on ike Dehli Pillar . 
King De v&nampriya Priyadarsin 
speaks thus:—Twelve years after my corona¬ 
tion, I caused a righteousness-edict to be written 
for the benefit and happiness of the public. 
Every one who leaves that unassailed shall 
obtain increase of merit in more than one re¬ 
spect. I direct my attention to what is useful 
and pleasant for the public, T and take such 
measures as I think will further happiness, 
while I provide satisfaction to my nearest 
relatives, aud to (my subjects) who are near, 
as well as to them who dwell far off. As 
much do I devoto my care to all corporations ; 
also I have honoured members of all sects 
with every kind of work of honour, although, 
at the same time, I esteem my own communion 
the most highly. This righteousness-edict I 
have caused to be written twenty-six years 
after my coronation. 

No. II. of the Dehli pillar** reads 
Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha; sad- 
davisativasa-abhisitena me iyam dhammalipi 
likhapita. Lajuka me bahusu panasatasahasesu 
janasi ayuta; ft tesam ye abhihale va damde va 

+ Variant: paAivekh&mi; Sans, pratya/vekshe. 
i Perhaps for kvmaThkdni, kdrnCblcdnA. 

§ Variant, atcwid. 

tl Literally: sa Mm aproluJHd.\ 

5 Hitasukham is the Latin “ utile dulci. 

* See Bnraouf, Lotus , p. 741. 

+t Perhaps for dyatd ; Sans, dyattd. 


atapatiye me kate; kimti? lajukafj asvatha 



hitasukham upadahevum, anugahine vacha§§ 
sukhiyanadukhiyanarh janisamti|| || dhammaynte- 
nacha viyovadisamti janam janapadam; kilhti ? 
hidatarheha palatamcha aladhayevuti. Lajukapi 
lahamti^^ patichalitave main pulisanampi me 
chhamdanani* patiehalisamti. Tepi chakani vi¬ 
yovadisamti ; yena mamlajuka chaghamti aladha- 
yitave. Athahi pajam viyataye dhatiye nisijitu 
asvathe hoti “ viyata dMti chaghati me pajam 
sukbarh palihataveti,” hevam mama lajuka kata 
janapadasa hitasukhaye, yena ete abhita asva¬ 
tha samtef avimana kaiumani pavatayevuti. 
Etena me lajukanam abhihale v& damde va ata¬ 
patiye kafe ; ichhitaviya hi esa kiti r^viyohalasa- 
matacha siya, damdasamatacha. Ava itepicha 
me avuti: bamdhanabadhanam munisanam tili- 
tadamdanam patavadhanam tini divasani me 
yote diihue, natikavakani, nijhapayisamti jivi- 
tayeti, nanasamgamcha$ nijhapayitave danam 
dahamti, palatikam npavasam va kachhamti. 
Iehha hi me hevam nilndhasapi§ kalasi pala* 
tam aladhayevuti, janasacha vadhati vividhe 
dhammachalane, sayaine, danasavibhageti. 
Rendered into Sanskrit this becomes:— 
Devanampriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam aha: 
shadvimsativarshabhishiktena mayeyam dharma- 
lipir lekhita. Mahamatra maya bahushn jiva- 
satasahasreshu jana ayuktah ; tesham abhiyogo 
va damdo va svalantrah kritah ? Kimiti ? maha¬ 
matra asvasta abhitah karm&ni pravartayeyur, 
janasya janapadasya hitasukham upadadhyus, 
sanugraha vacha sukhakaranaduhkhakarauam 
jnasyanti * dharmayuktyacha nirnayam vadi- 
shyanti janasya janapadasya; kimiti P aihikan- 
cha paratrikan cMradhayeyur iti. Mahamatra 
apy arh an ti paricharitam mam, matpnrushanam 
api chhandam pratyeshyanti. Te ’pi chakreshu 
nirnayam vadishyanti; yena mam mahamatra 
arhanty aradhayitum. Yatha hi prajaii vyak- 
tayam dhatryam nisrijyasvasto bhavati: “vyakta 
dhatri pratipadyate matprajam sukham parira- 
kshitum ,, iti, evam maya mahamatra^ krita 
janapadasya hitasukhaya, yeuaite ’bhita asvastas 
santo ’vimanasah karmani pravartayeyur iti. 
Etena maya mah amatranam abhiyogo vi dando 

tt Variants,— lajakd, lajdk A, &c. 

§| Var .—vaihchA (or, ruohcha). 

{Ill Perhaps for jemisaihti. 

* Perhaps for s&nipi, -s&mpi, an( 
t Perhaps for sarhtath. 

Perhaps for namn&saThtarhva. t # 

Perhaps for niladhasvpi or nilapasvp*. 


Var.— lagTwmti. 
L cliaihd&ThnGL'M. 
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va. svatantrah kritah. Eshtavya hy osha kirtir 
yad vyavaharasamatacha syacl elandasamataclia. 
Yavad ito ’picha madavrittir yad bandhana- 
baddhanam manushyfinam tiritadandanam prap- 
tavadhanam trayo divasa maya yautakam dat- 
tani, anyunadhikah, kshapayishyanti jivitam iti; 
nanasangancha kshapayitum danam dasyanti 
paratrikam upavasaiicha karisbyanti. Ichcliliu 
hi madiyaivam nirodhasyapi kale par a try am 
aradhayeyur iti, janasyacha var&hate vividha- 
dharmacharauam sariiyamo danasamvibhaga iti. 

Translation of No, 1L on the Belli Pillar. 


King Devanampriya Priyadarsin 
speaks thus: Twenty-six years after my corona¬ 
tion I havo caused this righteousness-edict 
to be written. I have appointed sheriffs over 
many hundred thousands of souls in the land; 
I have granted to them free power of instituting 
legal prosecution and inflicting punishment, 
with intent that the sheriffs undisturbed and 
undismayed shall discharge their functions; 
further the interest &nd the happiness of the 
inhabitants of town and country; take cogni¬ 
zance, with benevolence in their manner of spe&k- 
ing, of what awakens satisfaction or dissatisfac¬ 
tion ; and with justice shall pronounce judgment 
among the residents in town and country, so that 
they may receive reward here and hereafter. 

And the sheriffs must serve 'oie, and, at the 
same time, they shall take cognizance of the 
wishes of my men. || They shall also pronounce 
judgment in the provinces, and therewith shall 
the sheriffs be pleased to satisfy me. Because, 
as any one who entrusts his offspring to a nurse 
is at rest, thinking ‘an efficient nurse will 
take care of my offspring diligently and well,” so 
have I appointed sheriffs for the advantage and 
happiness :f the natives, so that they, feeling 
themselves undisturbed and undismayed, may 
without reluctance prosecute their business. 
For this end I have committed to the sole 
power of the sheriffs both legal prosecution and 
imposition of punishment. Because it is an 
enviable renown (for a prince) that there is 
equality of law and* equity of punishment. Up 
to the present day it has also been a steadfast 
custom of mine to grant to the prisoners who 
have been condemned to the utmost punish- 
ment, and have reached the time of execution, 


f J is n - 0t quite certain whether this means subordin 
fuuctwnanes, or subjects mgeneral. We may roma^kt 
the word for “men” in the widest signiS^“ 


a respite of three days, no more and no less; 
out of consideration that they must be deprived" 
of life, and in order to forsake every attach¬ 
ment to otbor things, shall they give alms, and 
prepare themselves for the life hereafter. For 
thus is my wish, that they, even in the time of 
imprisonment, may secure to themselves the 
huppiuefes of an hereafter, and the practice of 
virtue in every kind of respect, self-control, and 
generous liberality, may increase among the 
people. 

No. I. of the Dhauli rock inscriptions^ reads 
thus :— 

(Deva)naihpiyasa (vacha)nena Tosaliyamma- 
hamata nagalavi(yo)halaka (va)taviya am kichhi 
de(kham)i ham naihtam ichhamim kalinam 
enam pativedaye ham duvfilatecha alabhe ham 
esacha me mokhyamataduva(le etasi atha)si am 
tuphe anusathi tuphehi bahusu panasahasesu 
ayuta janame gaehhacha sumusisanam save su- 
munise paja mama atha pajfiyo ichhami haka ka 
savamna sitasukhona hidalo(kika)palalonineya 
yj^jevati). 

This is first corrected by Dr. Kern thus 

Devanampiyasa vaehanena Tosaliyam maha- 
mata nagalaviyohalaka vataviya: am kichhi 
dekhami harh nifcam ichami, kalinam enam pati¬ 
vedaye ham, duvfilatecha alabhe ham; esacha 
me mokhyamataduvale etasi athasi am tuphe 
anusatha. Tuphe hi bahusu panasahasesu ayuta 
jane mo gachhecha sumumsfumm. Save immu¬ 


nise paja mama; #tha pajfiya ichami hukam to 
savena hitasukhena hidalokikapfilalokikfiyc yu- 
jevuti. 

And translated into Sanskrit this becomes:— 

DevAnArapriyasya vaehanena Tosalyam maha- 
matra nagaravyavaharaka* vaktavyAh : yat kin- 
chit pasyamy ahaih xutam iekehhami, karinam 
onah prativedaye ’ham; etaclicha mama mu- 
khyainatadvaram etasminn arthe yad yilyam 
anusishtah; yuyamhi bahushu j ivasaliasreshv 
ayukta majjane gachchhecha sujananam. Sarvas 
sujanah praja me; yatha prajuyfty ichchhamy 
ah^di te sarvena hitasukhenaihalokikaparaloki- 
kaya y^jyeyttr iti. 

Translation of No. I. of the Dhauli Inscriptions. 

In the name ofDevAnarupriyaboit said to* 
the magistrates charged with the jurisdiction 
of the city of T o s a 11. Every cause which is 


-P -I" -UVJl, 

1 Sop Bomouf, Loins de la Bonne Loi, p. 672. 
* Better vyivahdrik&. 
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submitted to my judicial decision T wish to 
have investigated; I convince myself of the 
guilt of the perpetrators, and I act myself ac¬ 
cording to a steadfast principle.! The prin¬ 
ciple on which I place the highest value in 
these is communicated to you in this instruc¬ 
tion. Because yc are placed over many thousands 
of souls among the people, and over the whole 
number of the good. Every good man is a 
child tome; as for a child, I wish that theyj 
may bo blessed with everything which is useful 
and pleasant for this* * * § world and hereafter. 

No. XIV. of (ft mar. 

The last of the edicts is engraved to the right 
of the thirteenth, and is in live and a half lines. 
It reads thus 

1 Ayafii dhaiiimalipi Devanampiycna Piyadasina 
r&ua lekhapita asfci eva 3 saiiikhitena asti majha- 
mena asti vistatana naoha savam savata gluifcitaiii 
3 mah&lakcpi vijitam bahueha likhitam likk&pa- 
yisariichcma,aBticha etakaiii 4 punapuuavutaiii tasa- 
tasa athasa madhOritaya kiiiiti jano tatlni patipa- 
jetha 6 taba ckada. asamataiii likhitam asahadesahx 
va sachhfiyakaranarh va 0 alochepta lipikurapara- 
dhena va.§ 

Professor Kern’s revised reading of the text is 
as follows **— 

1 Ayarii dhammaiipi Dev&naihpiyena Piyadasina 
r&na lckhapita; asti eva 3 sarhkhitena, asti majha- 
mena, asti vistatena, nocha savam savata ghafcitaiii; 
3 mah&lakaihhi vijitam, bahueha likhitarii likhupa- 
yisam . . . Asticha otakaih 4 punapunavutam 
tasa-tasa athasa mMhfiriyil (or madh&rat&ya); 
kirhti ? jano fcatha patipajetha. 5 . Tata ekad& asa- 
mataiii likhitam aeadismii vt. sachlutyakuranara vd 
c alochept& lipikar&par&dhena va. 

In Sanskrit;— 

Iyam dharmalipir Dev&nampriyena Priyadarsina 
r&jn& lekhitH; asty eva saukshepato ’sti madhya- 
mam asti vist&rcna, nacha sarvaiii sarvatra ghati- 
tam; mahaddhi r&shtram bahueha likhitam alili- 
kham. Asticha, t&vat, puuah punaruktam, tasya- 
tasy&rbhasya m&dhury&t; kimiti ? janas tatlia 
pratipadyoteti Tattad ekadfisamaptaxii likhitam 

*t JDrdmm, properly “entrance,” is not only upfya alhiju- 
as tho native lexicographers periphrano it, but also 
nyiycL, “principle, fundamental element; axiom, method. 
Thus (e.g.) when in the Panchatontra , 100,17? it is said 
dha/nnMi&stradvfoen&srn&karn nirrpa^njv dehi . that moans 

“ give sentence according to the principles pertaining to* 
jurisprudence.” It is true that the proper meaning of 
nyiytb itself is also “ entrance.” * ■ ‘ * 

X “ They,” in the plural, on account of the plural idea in 
the collective “ every.” 

§ The new readings in the estampago are :—In line 2 
s&vata for pa/vatob; in line 4 liimti for jHft; in line n 

asaihdesa'm for asadeiam. 


asadrisam va, sachchhayopekshaya va lipikarapa- 
radhona va. 


Translation ofXo. XIV. of Gtrndr. 

King D evanampriya Priyadarsin 
has caused this righteousness-edict to he 
written, here concisely, there in moderate 
compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogether everywhere 
worked out; (?) for the kingdom is great, and 
what I have caused to be written much. 
Repetitions occur also, in a certain measure, on 
account of the sweetness of various points, 
in order that the people should in that way (the 
more willingly) receive it. If sometimes the 
one or other is written incompletely or not in 
order, it is because care has not been taken to 
make a good transcriptj|, or by the fault of the 
copyist (j.c. the stone-cutter). 

Professor Kern thus concludes:—The edicts 
introduced into this treatise give an idea of 
what the king did for his subjects in his ’wide 
empire, which extended from Behar to Gan- 
dhfira, from the Himalaya to the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and Pandya^f. . They are not unim¬ 
portant for the criticism of the Buddhistic 
traditions, though they give us exceedingly 
little concerning the condition of the doctrine 
and its adherents. The prince went over to 
Buddhism in the eleventh year of his reign. 
He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned 
himself with the spiritual interest, and even with 
the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting 
time and place, he makes mention, in a modest 
and becoming manner, of the doctrine which he 
liad embraced; hut nothing of a Buddhist spirit- 
can be discovered in his state policy. From the 
very beginning * of * his reign he was a good 
prince. His ordinances concerning the sparing 
of animal life agree much more closely with the 
ideas of the heretical Jainas than those of the 
Buddhists. 

Although, then, the inscriptions of A s o k a 


Sanskrit chHyd “ transcript, cqpy,” is wanting in the 
ionaries; the word is well known to the paiuuts, ana 
ars also in the Bombay editions of Sanskrit dramas. 

’ In one part of No, V.. which is equally corrupt m all the 
ae* redactions, he names, as the extreme (western) por- 
ls of his kingdom—in .Gir^dr, '< o n a h- am b o (j a) 

““Km Bisfiia—Petenikimam"; 
)tanl! ' f -1 in * m b o ch a-rG am d h 41 can, La- 

iH—Pitenikesu.” Except the last name, tins 
terX*i> Girnix .“Yona—Kamboj a— 
E.^tika- PetenikSnam. 
-S'names' Iiare beeh already explained, correctly by 
f. Lassen, with. (^ exception of the la,t. 

Ind. Alt. (2nd ed : ) 137 & II- 251* 
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the Humane may be only in part of direct in¬ 
terest for tbe history of Buddhism, yet the 
trouble bestowed upon the reading has not been 
lost. The A s oka with whom we become ac¬ 
quainted, from his own words forms a striking 
contrast to the caricature which is exhibited 
to us in the works of Buddhists and others as 
the image of the noble king. 


[The reader unacquainted with the history of these in¬ 
scriptions will get oomc light from papers in the Jour. 
R. As. Soc. vols. VIII. and XII. by Professor H. H. 
Wilson; and in Jour. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc., Jan. 1850 
and Jan. 1853, by the late Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay ; 
Burnoufs Lotus de la Bonne Loi , Appendix X.; Mrs. 
Spiers’s Life in Ancient India; Lassen’s Alterth. Bd. 
II.; &c. Much of the ingenious criticism of Dr. Kern 
has been omitted in the above abstract from want of 
room.] 


A GRANT OF CHHITTARAJADEYA^IAHAMANDALESYARA OF THE KONKANA. 

BY G- BUHLER. 


This grant is one of the series of inscriptions 
from which extracts have been given by Mr. 
Wathen (Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. II. p< 383). 

Through the kind offices of. Mr. F. F. 
Arbuthnot, Collector of Bombay, I obtained the 
loan of the original from the owner, Mr. Hormasji 
C. Ashbumer, on whose land nearB h a n d u p it 
was found some forty years ago. The plates are 
three in number, and are connected by a very 
stout ring with a seal, hearing a Garuda, the 
cognizance of the Silaharas. Each plate 
measures inches by 4|. The first and the last 
are inscribed on the inner side only, and the 
second on both sides. They are well pre¬ 
served, The characters are ancient Devanagari, 
and closely resemble those of the Malwa inscrip¬ 
tions of Y a k p a t i, B h o j a, and their success¬ 
ors, as well as those of the later Rashtrakutas 
or Yadavas. 

The donor of,this grant is Chhitt araj a- 
deva,*of the SilaharaorSilara dynasty, 
which derives its descent from the Vidyadhara 
Jimuta v ah an a, the son ofJimfitaketn, 
and is sometimes called simply theYidyadhara 
family-f The Yidyadhar as are a race of de¬ 
migods frequently mentioned in Buddhist works, 
audappear as the attendants of Siva in pertain le¬ 
gends, such as those treated in the Vrihatkaflids 
of Kshemendra and Somadeva. The progenitor 
of the family, Jimfitav&hana, has, of course, 
no better claim to beconsideredahistoricalperson 
than the Chuluka, from whom the Chalukyas 
are sometimes derived. Lassen J thinks that the 
Silaharas are ofnorthern&rigin,asa Kafir tribe 
called SiHr is found in northernKabulistan. 

* Mr. Wathen’s Chhinnarija is a misreading, and Prof. 
Lassen’8 O hihn arftja a further distortion of Mr. Wathen’s 
mistake. 

t Conf., Fikr&mdnka charita VHL 3. 


But, be that as it may, during the 9th and 10th 
centuries of our era the Silaharas were feuda¬ 
tories of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, and 
later of the Ch alukyas of Kalyana, and held, 
besides the Konkana, considerable parts of the 
Dekhan, between Sattara andBelgam.§ They 
were probably divided into two or more distinct 
lines. The vaih&faalis are, however, in great 
confusion, as the inscriptions in which they 
occur have been deciphered imperfectly. Ac¬ 
cording to our inscription the vcimhali stands 
as follows 

1. Kapardi I. 

2. Pulasakti. 

3. Kapardi II., surname! Loghu. 

„ I 

4. Ghayuvanta. 


5. Jhanjha. 0. Goggi. 

! 

7. Vajjadadeva I. 
i 

8. Aparajita. 


j 9. Yajjadadeva II. 
10. Kesideva I 

(Saka 939). | 

11. Chhittaraja 
(Saka 946). 

The name of the fourth king is certainly 
wrong. For the metre requires that its first 
syllableshouldbelong. ProbablyYappuvanna, 
the reading of the facsimile|| of the grant of 
Kesideva (Arikesari) gives the correct form. 

X Ind. Alt vol. IV. p. 113. 

§ See Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. IV. loc. ciU 

|| As. Res. vol. I. p. $57* 
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It is also probable that a king has been omitted 
between Aparfijita and Yajjadadeva II., 
or at least the real name of A party ita has been left 
out; for the verse in which the names of Ke- 
sideva and Yajjadadova II. occurs is mutilated. 
It consists of two pddas only, the second of 
which offends against the metre. Besides, a 
comparison with Kesideva’s (Arikesan s) grant 
shows that there followed a good deal after v. 8, 
which is left out in our sdsana. Unfortunately 
the latter portion of the facsimile given in the 
Asiatic Researches and the whole of the transla¬ 
tion are so untrustworthy as to be useless for 
the purpose of attempting a restoration. Like 
nearly all inscriptions read fifty or sixty years 
ago, Kesideva’s grant requires re-deciphering. 

The date of the grant is given as Sunday, 
Kartika Suddha 15, Saka 1)48 (i.e, 1026 a.d.), and 
it is added that an eclipse of the sun took place 
on that day* It is clear that either the date must 
be wrong, or that instead of * an eclipse of the mn' 
an * eclipse of the moon' ought to be read. I sus¬ 
pect that the former is the case, and that, while 
the grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun, it was 'written on the date mention¬ 
ed. A similar discrepancy occurs on the Morvi 
plate,* which is dated Sudi 5, whon an eclipse 
of the sun is stated to have taken place ! 


The donee, Amadevaiya, son of Yipranoda- 
maiya, who belonged to the Chhandogasakha 
of the Samaveda, must have been a southerner, 
as the termination of his name, aiya, shows. 
The same remark applies to the ministers 
Sihapaiya and Naganaiya, and the 
writer of the sets ana, Jogapaiya. 

The field which was granted to Amadevaiya 
was situated in the village of Noura, now 
Nowohor , belonging to the v i s h a y a or talnka of 
Shatshashtbi, the modern Salsette, and in¬ 
cluded in Sristhanaka or Tliana. The 
village of Gomvani is now called Gowhan, 
and lies a little north of Bhaudup. Gompavali 
is not to he traced on the Trigonometrical 
Survey map, but it may be the old name of 
Bhdndiijp, which occupies nearly the place as¬ 
signed to GorapavalL It is worthy of note 
that the “ king’s highroad” (rdjapatha), which, 
according to the grant, passed to the west of 
the piece of land granted, followed nearly the 
same line as the present road from Bombay 
to Thana. It no doubt connected one of the 
many harbours of Salsette, or Bombay, with 
Thana. Regarding the residence of Chhittadeva, 
Puri, I am only able to repeat Mr. Wathen’s 
conjecture that it may be Garapuri or Ele- 
phanta.f 


Transcript- 
Plate I. 


( 1 ) air ll sssrt 'T^nrr wnw: I ftsr Ptert 'tff'tft- 

( 2 ) ll rf qpfltirwit I 

( 5 ) *TT 11 FFF ?F faFTFfoS': I FPT fF- 

(*) fawpFSTEFTCFT % TSIpPpr JTVSTcFc* FFFF II TOT^T: F*PTFF- 

( 5 ) ?ff i sw s^rfrfi^nrr ^irf^PT- 

( s ) 11 3TTEFRF 1 ^ 

( 7 ) [w] pRUF^F ll <FFT 5 if|gW- 

( 8 ) ??r fpr I ^fhsnr ^<* 7 i^wTcfpr »frPn‘^ c rPr : *w- 


( 9 ) 11 

( lI ) UF'Sfl': ^rpr 

( ls ) Pf I ^ 

( ls ) TO#T V iPlTfcr._ 

» Ini. Ant. vol. II. p. 258. 
t Possibly R&jpnr!.—Bn. 

t Line 2, read ftpff-ftmnf. L. i, read L. B, read 


3<.i1k 4 a f pr : 

vsrftfnrnfsr* n *r: 

i ft Hft n 


L. 7, read PT.° with facsimile 

in As.Res. vol. I.p. 318; perhaps erod'd for 

compere facsimile As. Res. loe. eit. L. 8, readVIdl • 
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=rr5T: 


grfr?nT ! I 

sfif^rrrar ' ^fi^Kmr: 

Plate II.A. 

TO| 53 rf^5 !? raFr II 3RT: 

‘ RrTWlT^r- IT 
•^Tqqrrg-f^rfwr- 


flr§=rr-§ 



( 6 ) tri 3*1 left ^frftrrr 

( 7 ) + uu ?id*iiRfW^i^rir^^rr- 

( 8 ) ftrwrfti W'$ arr^ uwrpr u *sr renr^^Mtaf^rr- 

( 9 ) rrarr: ^rf% 

( 10 ) 3r^cnrRmvn^%%?r^i^ 

(11) fui^5^wiT3T3^3=R'isriUTNr 

( 12 ) uftsrercg T: #rrft<r *r*rr n 

( 15 ) srapTJT %ur i frfrr^'crr^^Fr ^frf%cf u unto y^^a^iSRrc- 
( 15 ) srs-qpcr 3 hw i ^ w^rur ^ru^r u cm wm- 

Plate II. B. 

( 1 ) fr lufuur-^ wr -1 ^r^rm mz 5Yi q : sftrft m^qfr^^iuil sft pih- 
( 2V ) mrfaqnrm*r ^nrurmr *rcr w-* 

( s ) qq^Twrcff^uqfU^i =pru 

( 4 ) ^qru^q^rsTEqi *rrfar<Tfft W Trrffor^s: y*. *tr u^nur arr^i- 

( 5 ) dfq-qslf^r jcftT uutttw^iwt wr- 

(*.) % sfit uqrwuugqj^^nFiwf^i «r- 

l 7 ) im^wr- 

( 8 ) iFTF^up^pr ww *^irr§FrpT arnftW 

( 10 ) j-Nrn-^^%r%%^R^^TTr? s -T ^ 

( 12 ) qrsm#r m ^uiu^rft srfSr- 

c is ) qH’-ur^qq^qf^ qf^mr ^^r.-^Ti^r nfa^r* 

(«) ntfteT <r* u^JTrqq'^f hwftwh^ 


(H) aRTSPPT aRTt«f ^atfirftwW 


TWIT *T- 


§ L. 15, read f^T^pT- 

IT Line 2, read f^T^T 0 * L. 3, read ^P^fcS^ 0 . L. 4, read 
31W°‘ L. 5, read °<H ^ 5 —°¥Wf j° L. 6, read 

^ntt* L. 7, read^rffqr?. 0 L. 12, read OTT^%: L. 13, read 
TOOT 0 - L. 14, read cftfOTOT- 


* Line 2, read ^T'" 1 . L. 3, read 3TFTS- L. 4, read ^pT-° 
TOTcf- L. 5, read °=hl ti'M -M - L. 8, read 3tt°3fq; TOT* 
m°- L. 10, read Pfa^r 3 L. 12, possibly ^reftP Tg 0 - 
L. 15, read '“sm%; SRIOTf < 
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Plate III 


i 1 ) m qftqrfof i cT^q- UFrqq%fq fsrlr wtr fr frw= qr+ 

( 2 ) **■ qfcpnT wrfar ii jrt gwq? r 

( 3 ) tur mrfo uuufcfr 11 *mwr u <s*rr ^ 

( 4 ) irt^f^pj?r w uto: ! twf ^^frprf * 7 ^ q^fl-- 

( 5 ) *pft: ii ifsr rer%wqqqrq Aft uinurftft^jnlr qr^r- 

( 6 ) *faw$r*r <rq *res#r: i *r ^#rq qqr q qrgftrreA qrqTft *rf^r ji 

( 7 ) q^qq^qffrqrft ^rqr^?rqiw^^qqTqTrf^rrgTf %g^ ih qj - 

( 8 ) qfor qT *r q^fircft qrAqqiw*r r%tr ^ re qq cit kq foarftw- 

( 9 ) | cRTT S #RT sqjTFT II q^^rTI^r ft §TcT qj- 

( 10 ) vnj i e fqsnri fpr^qr fftf*nec q^rar n qqr tcftq q?rr 

( 11 ) srarars-^rc qqqcroroqqfr l m *rer m jrcrq^-^c^rR^rrrRrq-qw ir- 

( 12 ) «; rn w faftRr ll for%q ^q^rqr 

( 13 ) ^nrpTr^qr q r^m iw^rnWrepr- 

(")|praTfg^r q^qiqrOTtqnror rRift qrrrwr ii Ag 


Translation. 

1. May that Loader of the G a n a s pro¬ 
tect you from minforluno who destroys obsta¬ 
cles, and who by means of worship receives 
consideration in all undertakings.J 

2. May that Siva protect you on whose head 
Ganga glitters, resembling the brilliant crescent 
of the new moon when it rises over Suineru’s 
crest. § 

3. The ever-compassionatc son of Jlmfitaketu, 
J l m d t a v a h a n a, is famed in the three worlds, 
who, "valuing his own body not more than a 
straw for another’s sake, saved, indeed, S a n- 
kh achft da from Garada.j| 

4. Among his descendant# arose K a p a r d i, 
an ornament of the S i 1 a r a race, who destroyed 
the pride of his enemies; aud from him sprang 
a son, called Pnlasakti, whoso blazing splen¬ 
dour equalled that of the sun.^f 

5. Then a son was bora to him, that Lag hu 


f Line 1, read ^R^NTt. L. 5, read L. 7, 

read L- 8, read fc*THT- 

t The rerae contains a yamaka, which obscures its 
meaning. The syllables gananHyakah at the end of the 
first half-rerae mast be dieeolved into ganemdh sod yakah. 
The latter is the relative pronoun yah with infix cik f which 
nmj be inserted before the terminations of all pronouns. 
Metre emushtubh. 

$ Metre anushtubh. 

11 The. story of Jimfitav&hana, who saved the 
N%& $ankhaehftda from Garuda by allowing himself 


K a p a r d x but of fear of whom all his enemies 
offered Libations of water for the welfare of their 
kingdoms.** 

6. His son was the illustrious Ghayu- 
vanta, (called also) Bhuvan aikav ira, a 
hero on the battle-field. His famous son was 
the illustrious J h a n j h a; next his brother the 
beautiful G o g g i became king.++ 

7. From him sprang a sou famed for his as¬ 
tounding and enchanting deeds, the illustrious 
prince Vajjadadeva, a chief of kings. 
Royal Fortune, suddenly approaching him of 
her own accord on the battle-field, took delight 
(in resting) on the bosom of that (jprince), 
whose only force was his strong arm, as (if he 
were) Murilri.JJ 

8. As Jayanta sprang from (Indra) Vritra’s 
foe, and six-faceu (Kumdra) from (&wa) the foe 
of Pura, so an illustrious, virtuous son, (named) 
Aparajita, was bom to him, 

to be torn in the victim’s place, forms the subject of the 
tf&gdmMidcm&ta'ka, which see. Vide Ind. Ant. vt>L I- 
p, 147. Metre wsmtaMlaka. 

^ Metre vasaaLtaMlaJca. 

** Metre sv&gatd. ‘Laghu Kapardf means ‘ Kapardi 
junior/ 

ft Metre vasaniatibaka. Regarding the correct form 
of the name G hay u vanta see aboye. Bhuv&naika- 
rira mevy be taken also as a simple epithet, and be trans¬ 
lated by * the only hexo in the world/ 

JJ Y. 7; Metre 8&nMUaaikrtdita. Tjakshm! (Fortune) 

' is the wife bf Vn&gu (Mur&i)* 
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9. Who in liberality resembled Karna, in 
truthfulness Yudhishthira, who, a brilliant sun 
in valour, (destroyed) like Yama’s staff his 
enemies. § 

10. From him sprang one who was called 
Vajjadadeva, and then (followed ) the 
(latter*s) elder brother, the illustrious Kesi¬ 
de v a. (| 

11. Next his nephew, the illustrious C h hit- 
tar a j a, the son of Vajjadadeva, became king. 

When an infant, that great (prince) already 
raised the $ilara race to its highest eleva¬ 
tion.^ 

Therefore, while the great provincial ruler, 
the illustrious Chhittarajadeva, who in 
reward of his own spiritual merit has obtained 
all the five great titles, who is the great lord 
of the Samantas, and the ruler of the town 
of Tagara,* who is born in (the race of) 
the Silahara kings, the descendants of J i m u- 
tavahana,—who carries on his banner a 
golden Garuda,f whose liberality, natural to 
(him as to) a Vidhyadhara, surpasses the 
world, f who is chief among the provincial chiefs, 
who protects suppliants like an adamant cage, 
and so forth, and who is made illustrious by 
the whole succession of kings,—rules over the 
whole Konkana country, containing 1,400 
villages, chief of which is P n r i, as well as 
over various provinces conquered by his own 
arm,—while the chief five officers of the state, 
the prirhe minister, the illustrions N ?l ga¬ 
ll a i y a; the minister for peace and war, the il¬ 
lustrious Sihapaiya; the minister of peace 
and war (in) Kanara, the illustrious K a p a r d i; 
the (chief) secretary, §§ and others who bore 
the weight of the cares of that kingdom |||| were 
in existence;—at this time the great provincial 
chief, the illustrious ChittarHjadeva ad¬ 
dresses with salutations, worship, and respect all 

§ 8, 9. Metre anusMubh. I feel somewhat doubtful 
about the name of this Hug, which alone among so many 
Deft forms is pure Sanskrit. But it seems to me impossible 
to refer the two verses to Vajjadadeva II. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Apar&jita is the only word which can 
be taken for a name. Perhaps it is a Biruda. 

|| Metre upajdti. The verse consists of two pA das only, 
and the second pdda is deficient in one syllable and 
otherwise wrong. 

f II. Metre upaj&ti. 

# I agree with Mr. Wathen in taking Tagarcwtvranara- 
meSvcura merely for a title. 

t Accordingly the seal of otjr idsana bears a represen¬ 
tation of Garuda. 

t The meaning attributed here to the root jhemp is 
unsupported by analogous passages. The Pet Wet, gives 
for jbampa the meaning *a swoop, a jump/ and for 


the assembled men of royal caste, ministers, Puro- 
hitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe¬ 
ther connected with himself or strangers, as well 
as the lords of rdshtras (zillas), the lords of 
vishayas (talukas), the lords of towns, the lords 
of villages, officials and non-official persons, 
servants of the king, and rayats, likewise the 
citizens of the town of Hamyamana, be¬ 
longing to the three (twice-born) castes and 
others, as follows :— 

“ Be it known to you that knowing pros¬ 
perity to be uncertain, youth to last for a 
short time only, life to bo lying in the 
jaws of death, the body to bo subject to decay 
and death that are natural in this world, and 
health, to be exceedingly unstable like the 
water-drop that hangs on a wind-moved lotus- 
lea^ having considered the sayings of ancient 
munis which arc beautiful through their dis¬ 
tinguishing between merit and demerit and 
which affirm the meritoriousness of gifts, such 
as the text of the divine Vyasa, “ Gold is the 
firstborn of Fire, from Vishnu sprang the 
Earth, cows are the children of the Sun; he 
who gives gold, a cow, and land has given the 
three worlds/* being desirous (to promote) my 
own and my parents* welfare,—having bathed at 
an excellent iirtha on a Sunday, the 15th day of 
the bright half of Karfcika of the Kshaya year 
(of the Brihaspati cycle), after nino hundred and 
forty-eight years of the Saka king had passed, 
in figures Sam vat 948, Kartika Buddha 15, on 
the day of an eclipse of the sun,—having 
offered an commendable on account 

of various flowers to the divine Savitri the only 
ruler of the sky and the lover of the day-lotuses, 
and having worshipped Siva the guru of the 
Suras and Asuras, the divine husband of UmA, 
I have given, in the attitude of a worshipper 
with the greatest devotion,—confirming the gift 

jhampin ( a monkey/ i.e. * the jumper/ The verb jho/nip 
meant, therefore, * to jump/ In favour of my rendering, 
* to surpass/ it may he urged that other Sanskrit verbs 
meaning * to jump/ e.g. * laugh, 9 have tho same seoondary 
signification. 

§§ The Petersburg Dictionary give® for tirtkaraiya the 
meaning ‘ a pen/ In a great many inscriptions of the llth 
and 12th centuries, e.g. tho GiroAr and Abfi inscriptions 
of Vas tup 41a, it is used to denote an office or officer. 
Etymologically it means either * making or writing the 
word Sri, or t a person who makes or writes the word sri. 

is the usual heading of native letters. 

HU The construction is here, as elsewhere, not strictly 
grammatical. 

TAn offering of perfumed water into which flowers 
have been thrown. 
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with a libation of water,—to the great Brahman 
Amadevaiya, the son ofVipranodamaiya, 
who is constantly engaged in the six (lawful) 
occupations (of a Brahman, viz.) sacrificing for 
his,own sake, sacrificing for others, studying 
and teaching (the Vedas), and so forth ; who is 
versed in the section (of the Vedas treating) of 
the performance of k r a t u s, who belongs to the 
P&rasaragotra and to the Chhandoga- 
sakhft, for the performance of the six ( lawful ) 
works, viz. sacrificing for his own sake, sacri¬ 
ficing for others, studying and teaching, and so 
forth; and for the daily and occasional enter¬ 
tainment of guests who have arrived in or out 
of season, and for defraying the expenses of bali, 
charu, vaisvadeva , agnihotra , hratu, and other 
sacrifices, and for the maintenance of his family, 
the field of Vodambhattha up to the limits of 
its boundaries, and together with all its produce, 
which is situated in the village of N o u r a, in¬ 
cluded in the taluka of Shatshashthi in¬ 
cluded in Sri Sthanaka, the boundaries of 
which are on the east the frontier of Gomvani, 


on the south the frontier ofGorapavali,on 
the west the king’s highroad, on the north-east 
the frontier of Gomvani, (the same field ) being 
not to be entered by irregular or regular soldiers, 
nor to be assigned (to others ), nor to be attached. 

“ Therefore nobody is to cause any hin¬ 
drance when he, his descendants and relations 
enjoy it, cause 'it to be enjoyed, cultivate 
it, or cause it to be cultivated.*. 


and as this is, accordingly the giver of the grant 
makes known his mind. What has been written 
in this grant, that agrees with my inten¬ 
tion, (viz. that) of the great provincial ruler 
the illustrious Ohhittarajadeva, the son 
of the great provincial ruler the illustrious V a j- 
jadadevaraja. And this has been written 
by order of the king, by me Bhandagarasenat 
Jogapaiya, the nephew of Bhandagarasena 
Mahakavi Sri Nagalaiya. Whatever words may 
be deficient in syllables, or may have syllables 
in excess, all have authority. May prosperity 
attend (all) ! ” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Indian Tbavels of Apollonius of Tyana, and the 
Indian Embassies to Borne from the reign of Augustus 
to the death of Justinian. By Osmond de Beauvoir 
Peiaulx. (London: Quaritch.) 

This book (which has been long in reaching us) 
is a reprint, with important additions and correc- • 
tions, of several papers that appeared more than 
fourteen years ago in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Sixty-two pages, or about a 
fourth of the book, is devoted to Apollonius of 
Tyana, a Pythagorean pretender to magical pow¬ 
ers, who flourished in the first century 'of the 
Christian era, but whose life, as it has come down 
to us, is founded on a journal said to have been 
kept by his companion Damis, an Assyrian, which 
was,upwards of a century after his death, presented 
by one of his family to the Empress Julia Domna, 
the wife of Septimius Severus, who worshipped 
Christ with Orpheus.and Apollonius among his 
penates. The Empress gave this journal “ to Phi- 
lostratus, a sophist and a rhetorician, with in¬ 
structions to re-write and edit it; and so re-written 
and edited he at length published it, but not till 
after the death of his patroness, the Empress,” in 
217 a.3>. This history of the life of Apollonius, 
then, makes it suspicious whether the journal pf 
Damis, if ever it existed, gives any authority to 

-* The portion left untranslated contains the usual ad* 
.monition addressed to future hangs, and, the co m min atory 
verses against resumpticm. from the MahwntwraUi. 


Philostratus’s work, which must be judged of by 
its contents. Mr. O. de Beauvoir Priaulx examines 
the statements it contains regarding India, and 
shows that they are full of the most glaring dis¬ 
crepancies, and mostly, if not all, exaggerations of 
the most absurd stories previously told by Ktesias, 
Arrian, Megasbhenes, &c. Reviewing the whole, 
he considers “that Apollonius either pretended 
or was believed to have travelled through and 
made some stay in India, but that very possibly 
he did not visit it; and that if he did visit it Da- 
mis never accompanied him, but fabricated the 
journal PhOostratus speaks of: for it contains 
some facts from hooks written upon India* and 
tales current about India which he easily collected 
at the great* mart for Indian commodities, and re¬ 
sort for Indian merchants*—Alexandria.” 

The first Indian embassy is that to Augustus, the 

accountofwhichisthusgivenbyStraho:—^“Niko¬ 
laus Damaskenus states that at Antioch Epidaphne 
he met with ambassadors from the Indians, who 
were sent to Augustus Caesar. It appeared from 
the letter that several persons were mentioned in 
it, but three only survived, whom he says he saw. 
The rest had died, chiefly in consequence of the 
length of the journey. The letter was written in 
Greek upon parch ment (fa<ftflcpg) $ the import of 
^ m6an <trea8Il^er ’ , 
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it was that Porusf was the writer; that although 
he was the sovereign of six hundred kings, yet 
that he highly esteemed the friendship of Caesar; 
that he was willing to allow him a pass through 
his country, in whatever part he pleased, and to 
assist him in any undertaking that was just. 

“ Eight naked slaves, with girdles round their 
waists, and fragrant with perfumes, presented the 
gifts which were brought. The presents were a 
youth, a sort of Hermes, bora without arms, whom 
I have seen; large snakes; a serpent ten cubits in 
length; a river tortoise of three cubits’ length; and 
a partridge (?) somewhat larger than a vulture. 
They were accompanied by the person, it is said, 
who burnt himself to death at Athens. This is 
the practice with persons in distress, who seek 
escape from existing calamities, and with others 
in,prosperous circumstances, as was the case with 
this man. For, as everything hitherto had suc¬ 
ceeded with him, he thought it necessary to depart, 
lest some unexpected calamity should happen to 
him by continuing to live; with a smile, therefore, 
naked and perfumed, he leaped into the burning 
pile. On his tomb was his inscription,—* Zarmano- 
cMgcbS, an Indian of Bargosa, who , according to the 
ancestral custom of the Indians , gave himself im¬ 
mortality , lies here”’X 

This embassy is also noticed by other writers, § 
though there are considerable discrepancies in the 
various accounts; and-the author concludes from 
the presents, the Greek letter and its commercial 
tone, that It was planned and organized by Greek 
traders of Alexandria, and more for Greek than 
Hindu interests, and was probably sent by some 
petty r&ja on the west coast at their instigation. 

The second embassy is that mentioned by Pliny 
[Hat. Hist . YI. 24) as arriving about a.d. 44 from 
Ceylon, and which consisted ofRachias and three 
others sent by the king of the island to Claudius, 
in company with Annius Plocamus, who had been 
driven by a gale of wind across the Arabian Sea to 
Taprobane. This our author, we think with scarcely 
sufficient, reason, is inclined to regard as sent by 
a Tamil prince rather than by the Sinhalese king. 

The remaining four ’embassies are barely noticed 
by historians. The first was to Trajan,|| a.d. 107; 
the second to Antoninus Pius,«|[ a.d. 138-161; the 
third, to Julian, reached him, according to Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus,* before it wa s expected, a.d. 361; 

t Elsewhere Strabo (lib. XY. c. i. §4) calls him <f Pan- 
dion, or according to others Porus.” 

t. SappavoxTyas, Ivdos airo B apyocrrjs, Kara ra Trarpta 
lv8co/, €&tj, eavrov ctira&avarura$ Kecrai .—Bargosa is 
doubtless Barugaza or Bbaruck. 

§ Horace, Carmen Seculare, w. 55, 56; Odes, lib. 1.12, 
lib. IV. 14; Floras,* Hist. Bom. lib. IV. c. 12; Suetonius, 
Vit. August ,• c. 21; Dio Cassius, Hist'Rom. n. 68; Georg. 
S^rncellus, Byzmt. Hist. . Niebuhr, §88-9; Orosius, Hist. 


and the fourth, to Justinian,ff reached Constanti¬ 
nople in a.d. 530. The discussion of these, and of 
the notices of Tnclia in Greek and Roman authors 
during this period, occupies the second half of the 
volume. Much varied reading lias been brought to- 
bear oil the subject, and the examination of the 
statements of the various authors is of the most 
searching character, often tending to throw doubt 
oil the originality of their information: even of 
Cosmas Indieopleustcs the author doubts that he 
ever was in India. 

“ On a review of these notices of India,” he re¬ 
marks that H it seems • 1st, That for a century after 
the fell of Palmyra no important mention of India 
was mado by any Greek or Latiu writer whatever. 
2/u%, That the accounts o t India which then 
and afterwards appeared, whether in travels, geo¬ 
graphies, histories, or poems, those in the Topo- 
grayhia Christiana excepted, wore all in the 
main made up of extracts from tlic writings of 
previous ages, and added nothing to our knowledge 
of India, drdly, That of such writings these com-' 
pilers in general preferred, not those which re¬ 
corded authenticated facts, JJ but those which 
worked most upon the imagination; and they 
indeed heightened their effect by new matter of 
the same character. 4fhh/, 'That these writings 
gradually took rank with, and even displaced, the 
more critical studies of Htrabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, 
&c. Thus the Beriegrsis of Dionysius,§§ on which 
Eusoatius wrote a commentary, and the Geogra¬ 
phy of the anonymous writer who, so far as I 
know, first gave locality to Edc*n,|||[ were honoured 
by Latin translations, and, judging from the cur¬ 
rency their fictions obtained, became the text¬ 
books of after-ages. Thus, too, the Bassarika of 
Dionysius for Indian countries and towns is more 
frequently referred to than either Strabo or Arrian 
by Stephanos Byzuntius; and thus the Apollo¬ 
nius of Philostratus becomes an authority for 
Suidas and Oedmms, who borrow from him their 
accounts of the Bnihinans, to which Cedrenus 
adds some particulars drawn, partly from the 
anonymous Geography probably, partly from the 
Pseudo-Callisthoncs, and partly from some other 
writer whom I am unable to identify, 5*7%. 
That of Eastern travellers in the fourth and fifth 
centuries many were priests, as we may surmise 
fr om t he number of Christian churches in India, 

ii Dio CasHiuH, vol. I. pp. G8,156, vol. II.p. 313, ed. Bekker. 

If Aurolian Victor, hpit, xvi. 

* Amm. Marceli. xxii. 7. 

ft Malalas, p. 477. 

“ The description of India in Ammianus Marcellinus 
must bo excepted from this censure.” 

§§ Bernhardyus places Dionysius at the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century, the latest date assigned 
to him. 

111! Junioris Philosopbi Descriptio totius Orbis , §21, in 
Qeog. Grcec. Min. vol. II. p. 510. 
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which were all subject to the Persian metropoli¬ 
tan,If and which all received their ecclesiastical 
ministers from Persia, or sent them there for 
education and ordination; and as wo gather from 
the frequent mention of priests in the travels of 
those ages. Thus the author of the Tract inscribed 
to Palladius, and the Theban Seholasfcitjus, visit 
India in company, the one of the bishop of Adulc, 
and the oilier of a priest. And Cosmos travels 
on one occasion with Thomas of Edessa, after¬ 


wards metropolitan of Persia, and with Patricias 
of the Abrahamitic order; and in his latter year*, 
he becomes a monk, as does also Monas, who 
assisted him in copying the inscription an tha 
throne of Ptolemy. 6thhj, That notwithstanding 
the religious spirit which evidently animated the 
travel-writers of these times, their accounts of 
other and far countries are, contrary to what one 
might have expected, singularly silent on the sub - 
ject of the religions of the people they visited.” 


MISCELLANEA. 


CHRISTIAN LASSEN. 

Chiuktian Lassen, the eminent Professor of 
Sanskrit, died at Bonn on the 8th of Ma} r , in his 
7(jth year, having been born at Bergen, in Norway, 
on the 22nd of October IS! H). He studied philology 
at Christiania, at Heidelberg, and at Bonn, and 
at tlio latter, through Kchlegel, ho was won over 
to the study of Sanskrit. From the year 1824 to 
1826* la* took up his residence in London and Paris, 
in part at the request ol Sell legal* to make colla¬ 
tions for his edition of the Ui'umlyittut, and partly 
also to gather materials for his Own future 
labours, hi Paris, more particularly, he occupied 
himself with the drama, ami systems ol philosophy, 
publishing jointly with Burmmf in 1826 the Essai 
mr b Bali. in 1827 he gniduatod at Bonn on 
the 30th of June, producing his Ibutapotama 
Indica. After this for a lew years he became a 
joint-worker with Sehiegel, in whose house he 
had his homo. Their joint production was the 
mtoptub su,published in 1820-31, the first model of 
a truly critical edition of a Sanskrit text. In 1830, 
in SchlcgtTs Iadbrke JUbliothvk, in an article on 
Bopp’s grammatical system, ho pointed out how 
necessary are I mlian original grammars for obtain¬ 
ing a more thorough knowledge of the language 
studied. He showed the weak points of any 
grammatical attempt without such previous study. 
It wa3 in the same year that ho was appointed a 
professor extraordinary, with a stipend of 300 
thalers, about «C 15 per annum, and though ho soon 
attained a wide European reputation, ho obtained 
no more lucrative preferment till 1810. In that 
year, however, he was appointed Professor of the 
University, and bis stipend raised to 700 thalers, 
some hundred guineas. As his books, from their 
nature and probable limited circulation, were 
necessarily printed at his own cost, notwithstand¬ 
ing their groat merit, his Gymnosophista (1832) 
and his Mdlattmddham , owing to want of means, 
were dropped with the publication of the first part 
of each* -It was about this period that he devoted 
much earnest and careful labour to the Zend— 
then first opened by Burnouf t6 the world of 


scholars,—and also, owing to an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, to the Persepolitan Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions, the decipherment of which he published in 
1836 simultaneously with' Burnouf, and republished 
in a corrected and enlarged form in 1845 in the 
6bh volume of the Zeitschrift far die Kunde den 
Morgenlandes. The circumstance alluded to was 
the following. A pupil of Lassen’s, who by chance 
had come across Klaproth’s Apergu and St. 
Martin’s explanation of the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
contained in it, had deciphered two letters more 
correctly (in conformity with Mr. Eask, although 
at the time he was not aware of it himself). He 
took the book with his corrections to Lassen, in 
order to obtain his opinion about it. Two days 
afterwards Lassen, returned it to him with an 
almost complete decipherment. 

About the same time M. Konig, a young and 
enterprising publisher, made an arrangement with 
Lassen to issue several of Ms works, which had 
long been prepared for press, without any risk to 
the latter. Amongst these were the Gitagovinda 
in 1836, of which he had as early as 1824 drawn 
out the plan of publication in London; the hi- 
stitutiones Linguce Pracriticcs in 1837; the An* 
thologia Sanskrits in 1838; the GeschicUe dec 
Griechischen und Indo-Skythischen Konige, also in 
1838; and the second edition of SchldgeTs Bhaga- 
vadgttd , which he completed in 1845. Besides he 
contributed many papers and essays to the pages 
of the Zeitschrift far die Kwide des Morgenlandes 
during 1837-50, such as Veber das MaMbhdrata, 
JJeber die Sprachen der Beluch&ti und Brahui, &c., 
and his dissertation Be Taprolane Insula , 1842, all 
preliminary essays leading up to the great work 
of his life Bie Indische AltertJunskande, of which 
vols. I.-IV. appeared in 1847-l8oi. Failing health 
caused the work to he discontinued, though he 
issued revised and greatly enlarged editions of 
the first two volumes in 1867 and 1874 
His lectures were alternately on Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, on the elucidation of Indian writers, on 
Zend (since 1833, and for which purpose he had 
[ the first five chapters of the Vendiddd printed in 


Assemaxm, Bib. Orient . vol. HI. p. 313. 
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1852) and Modern Persian, on Indian Archaeology 
(since 1828, and adding since 1839 Iranian anti¬ 
quity, dividing, however, the subject into two 
divisions since 1851), and on comparative grammar 
of the languages connected with Sanskrit. From 
his announcements in his earlier connexion with 
the University, he would also appear to have 
lectured on Old Persian and the Cuneiform Lan¬ 
guage, also on Ancient Geography, and the history 
of languages. Prom 1840 to 1852, as he had spoken 
the language from childhood, he had to give lessons 
in English, a pursuit not quite worthy his position 
as a University Lecturer: in these he took 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and others as his lead¬ 
ing subjects. His hearers could always rely upon 
his unwearied endeavours to promote their studies, 
whilst his courtesy and kindness went far in 
rendering their difficult study profitable and agree¬ 
able. Free from all pedantry, he was a most 
untiring scholar, pursuing science for its own 
sake with unceasing perseverance. The niggard 
acknowledgment of hie merits by Prussia were 
more than counterbalanced by the high estimation 
in which he was held by the learned in foreign 
countries. He was honorary or corresponding 
fellow of 26 academies and learned societies. 
He was, in 1841, urgently invited to transfer his 
services to the University of Copenhagen; but, 
though the Prussian ministry left this great 
scholar at his post without prospect of increased 
emolument, he remained trae to his colours and 
would not forsake Bpnn.- 
In early life Lassen possessed a sound and most 
healthy constitution, and was a great pedestrian. 
But in early manhood already he suffered from a 
serious ophthalmic affection, ascribed to the un¬ 
wearied collation of the Parisian Telinga MSS. 
of the Bdmdyana written on palm-leaves. 

After 1840 the disease, probably owing to 
physical predisposition, became serious, and he 
consulted the most distinguished oculists and 
eye infirmaries in vain. The malady increased to 
such a degree that latterly he retained but a faint 
glimmer of light. For many years he might have 
been seen taking his daily walk on well-known 
roads, groping his way with a stick. Indigestion 
and other bodily complaints supervened, till at 
length the natural organs almost ceased to per¬ 
form their functions. It became necessary to 
wheel him about in a chair, but the greater part 
of the day he passed lying on the sofa. However, 
in the summer he regularly visited some watering 
place, from which he always derived benefit. His 
speech gradually became indistinct, and this cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as the necessity, caused by his 
filling sight, of committing his lecture to memory, 
led him, since 1860 , to reduce or suspend his 


lectures, till in 1864 he was absolved of that pain¬ 
ful duty. Want of sufficient means prevented him 
from entering the married state till late in life, 
which took place in 1849, and his wife, who 
survives him, was Miss Wiggers, from Holstein, 
whp, though not enjoying good health herself, 
was to his death a most kind and affectionate 
nurse, and for the last 26 years of his life they 
were never separated * for a single day. It was 
indeed due to this lady’s untiring caro and atten¬ 
tion that he reached the ripe age of 76. Under 
his constant sufferings tho serenity of his mind 
never forsook him, and he was always of a cheerful 
disposition, which made him in earlier days a 
welcome companion, though of late, being com¬ 
pelled to pass a retired life, ho was only visited 
by a few friends. Ho took * an interest in his 
studies ,to the very last, and retained his memory 
with all its freshness. By ono of his colleagues 
ho was regularly made aware of every new publi¬ 
cation relating to Indian literature or general 
Oriental subjects, and for some hours every day 
| he had works read bo him on Oriental subjects in 
German, English, and French. He was no longer 
able to write; his former clear and distinct hand¬ 
writing having become all bub illegible, but he 
dictated his thoughts and opinions to an ama^n- 
aeusis. To pursue his especial studies, and to 
continue his literary pursuits, had long been 
beyond his reach; but, when a second edition of 
the first two volumes of the Induche AUerthiimer 
was called for, ho succeeded in preparing the first 
one with the aid of his wife, and in the second 
part he was assisted by a young student, who 
read to him the notes previously made, together 
with other new books on the subject, and by 
Lassen’s dictation the proofs were thoroughly 
revised and corrected. As early as 1870 he had 
disposed of his library, giving liberally most of 
the books to the University of Christiania and to 
his native town of Bergen, for which he retained 
his love to tho last, whilst tho others he presented 
to the University Library at Bonn, keeping only 
a‘ few for reference* 

His long-expected dissolution took place after a 
week’s illness. He conversed for a quarter of an 
hour, two days previous to his death, with the 
colleague who made him conversant with current 
Indian topics; and, though the expression of his 
countenance showed the approach of death, he got 
quite animated in his reminiscences of olden times* 
though the same evening and the two following 
days he passed almost in a state of unconsciousness, 
and on the evening of the 8th of May he quietly 
fell asleep. His funeral was the last mark of 
respect paid to him by the University he had so 
faithfully served,— Triibner'* Record,. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE VAIRAGYA SATAKAM. 


BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


(Continued from wage 67.) 


I F song resound thy steps before, 

And Dekhan lyres behind, 

And nymphs with jingling bracelets pour 
The chowri's perfumed wind, 

Scorn not this world’s broad easy ways, 
And drink of pleasure’s bowl; 

If not—then fix thy steadfast gaze 
On that undying Soul. 


Kind Fortune, seek some other lore, I long 
not for thy dower ; 

And what to those whose lusts are dead avails 
thy golden shower ? 

Leave me to beg from day to day my dole of 
barley-meal, 

The fig’s broad leaf supplies a dish that none 
would care to steal. 


Once I was thou, and thou wast I, 

In perfect union blent; 

Say, what hath severed friendship’s tie, 
And souls asunder rent ? 


Say, whither are those slabs of stone 
All moist with Gang&’s dew, 

And Dryad-haunted thickets flown, 

That men can hear to sue 
For alms and insults at the door of some proud 
parvemt ? 


Mount Meru’s golden mass shall melt at that 
last awful day, 

The monster-peopled seas dry up, the earth dis¬ 
solve away; 

What hope for feehle human frames, whose 
breath doth come and go, 

As swiftly as the elephant flaps his ear to 
and fro ? 


"When, when, 0 Siva, shall I be 
Lonely and calm, from passion free; 
My only robe the liberal air, 

My hand the dish that holds my fare $ 
But able Action to uproot, 

The tree that bears Life’s hitter fruit. 


Why sidelong cast tliy languid eyne ? 

Vain is thy hope to tangle mine, 

My nature’s changed, no more a child 
With every wanton toy beguiled, 

To cloistered cell I’d fain withdraw; 

This world’s bright nets I count but straw. 

’Tis sweet in palaces to dwell, 

Where music’s strains voluptuous swell; 

’Tis sweet to hear the loved one’s voice; 

But wise men, of deliberate choice, 

Have run from these to forest glades, 

Assured all-earthly pleasure fades, 

Swift as the moth in heedless game 
Puffs out the taper’s feeble flame.. 

Are roots extinct in mountain caves? have 
streams forgot to flow ? 

Do vests of f»rk and woodland fruits on trees no 

longer grow ? 

Else why endure the haughty mien and eye¬ 
brows arched in scorn 

Of men who’ve scraped together wealth to 
which they were not horn P 


Suppose thy fortunes boundless as the main, 
Suppose thy years a world’s great age com- 
plete, 

Suppose thy foes all placed beneath thy feet, 
Anri friends rewarded richly: where’s thy gain ? 


te hermit’s tattered patchwork robe, or court¬ 
ier’s silken weeds, 

ie wife to tend- thy home, or troops of el«- 


L0 simple meal at dose of day, or many a 
gorgeous feast, 

matters not, be hut thy soul from earthly 
cares released. 

y frith in Siva wavereth not, I shrink from 
JwAfavj friends or kin, I scorn the 
loathe toSy forest-glades, from worldly 

unto me. 
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Think upon that self-developed, everlasting 
One Supreme, 

Fling aside all vain delusions, all the world¬ 
ling's baseless dream, 

Pity those dull slaves of custom who are caught 
with empty toys, 

Kingly crowns, and thrones imperial, and a 
round of sensual joys. 


You mount to heaven, again you sink to hell, 
You roam the world around with anxious 
breast, 

And yet not e'en by chance your thought doth 
dwell 

On Him who only gives the spirit rest. 


Night follows night, and day succeedeth day, 
And thoughtless men hurry to work and play, 
But sages ought to blush when treading found. 
Year after year, the same dull weary round. 


Stretched out at ease upon the ground, and 
pillowed on his arm, 

The houseless hermit sleeps in peace, secure 
from nightly harm, 

The breeze his fen, his lamp the moon, his 
canopy the sky,— 

What royal palace of this earth can such de¬ 
lights supply ? 


Feasts, flatteries, and idle hours 
Make up a prince's day, 

Let not the saint employ his powers 
To compass kingly sway : 

But quaff the ever-brimming stream 
Of pure and holy mirth ; 

Who that hath tasted bliss supreme 
Can sink to joys of earth ? 

What profit are the Yedas, 

Or books of legal lore, 

Or those long-winded legends, 
Repeated o'er and o’er P 
What gain we by our merits ? 

A dwelling in the skies— 

A miserable mansion, 

That men of sense despise. 


All these are huckstering methods,— 
Give me that perfect way 
Of self-contained fruition, 

Where pain is done away. • 

Our life is like th' unstable wave, 
our bloom of youth decays, 

Our joys are brief as lightning*flash 
in summer's cloudy days, 

Our riches fleet as swift as thought. 

Faith in the One Supreme 
Alone will bear ns o'er the gulfs 
of Being's stormy stream. 


Can all this earth encloses 
Flutter the sage’s breast P 
'Say, can the dai'ting minnow 
Trouble the ocean's rest P 


I love the moon's soft beams, I love the grassy 
wood, 

I love to talk of verse among the wise and 
good, 

I love the fair one’s face gleaming with angry 
tears, 

I think how fleeting all, and jfleasure disap¬ 
pears. 

Lonely among his kind, 

Breaking on alms his fast, 

Free as th' unfettered wind. 

The hermit wanders past, 

Of tattered rags his dress, 

He knows no care nor pride, 

He longs for quietness, 

And has no want beside. 


My mother Earth, 

My kinsman Fire, 
Water my friend, 

And Wind my sire, 
My brother Heaven, 

A long adieu! 

By merit gained 
When linked to you 
I've purchased grace 
To break my chains, 
And merge in that 
Which all sustains. 
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THE $ ANKARA YIJ AY A OF ANANDAGIRI. 

BY KASHIN ATH TRIMBAK'TELANG, H.A., LL.B.; Advocate, Higli Court, Bombay. 


The great Y edantist philosopher S3 a n k a r a- 
chary a has for centuries exercised such a 
powerful influence on Hindu society that a satis¬ 
factory account of his life and writings would 
undoubtedly he of the highest use and interest.* * * § 
Unluckily, however, the materials for such an 
account are not available. The work of M a- 
dhavach&rya on “ Sankara’s victories,” 
even if it could be regarded as otherwise un¬ 
exceptionable, is still the work of one who lived 
too long after the events ho describes to permit 
us to look on it as of much historical value.f If 
the earlier works to which Madhava refers^ 
could be laid hold of, we might possibly obtain 
something that might be more safely treated as 
historical. But these earlier works are not 
specified by Madhava, and a vague mention of 
them is all that wo can find in his Scmkaravijaya. 

There is, howover, at least one work which 
claims to be a biography of Sankara chary a writ¬ 
ten by ono of his own immediate pupils. We 
allude to tho SanJearavijaya of Anandagiri. 
Manuscripts of it do not appear to ho very 
numerous, and it is accordingly not much to be 
wondered at, however much wc may regret it, 
that the only edition of the work which has 
been printed, namely, tho edition published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, is one which we 
cannot help characterizing as unsatisfactory. § 
Still we think that, making ample allowance 
for the condition in which the work appears 
before ns, there is enough in it to enable one to 
judge with some confidence of the validity of 
the claims which it puts forward. 

In his Sketch of the Religious Sects of the ’Bin - 
dus. Professor Wilson, after mentioning this work 
as the Sankara J)igvijaya\\ of A nan d a g i r i : 
“ a reputed disciple of Sankara himself / 5 proceeds 
to remark on it as follows:— ct There is but 
little reason to attach any doubt to the former 


|>e. Anandagiri’s work]. Some of the marvels 
it records of Sankara, which the author pro¬ 
fesses to have seen, may be thought to affect 
its credibility, if not its authenticity, and Anan- 
dagiri must be an unblushing liar, or the book 
is not his own : it is, however, of little conse¬ 
quence, as even if the work be not that of 
Anandagiri himself, it bears internal and in¬ 
disputable evidence of being the composition of 
a period not far removed from that at which 
he may he supposed to have flourished, and 
we may therefore follow it as a very safe 
guide in our inquiries into the actual state of 
the Hindu religion about eight or nine cen¬ 
turies ago. 55 If It is clear from this that Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson was in effect satisfied with the cre¬ 
dentials of this work as to a certain extent his¬ 
torical, but he leaves opeu the question as to 
whether it was really a work of Anandagiri 
himself. We propose in the present paper to 
draw attention to a few facts which have a bear¬ 
ing upon both these questions. 

In the first place, then, there can be no doubt 
that the work claims for its author Ananda¬ 
giri or Anantan a ndagiri, one of the 
pupils of Sankara charya himself. This appears 
not merely from tradition and the colophons to 
be found in the MSS. of the work, but also 
from the body of the work itself. For immedi¬ 
ately after the invocation, we have the following 
bold opening:—“I, Anantanandagiri, a 
pupil of the venerable person whose commands 
are unobstructed, will describe the purpose of the 
advent of my preceptor into this world.”** And 
similarly, in the closing section of the work, we 
read again, “ Those who accept this excellent ac¬ 
count, composed by An ant Anandagiri, of 
the victories of his Guru, will be finally emanci¬ 
pated, there is no danbt.”ft How it is first to be 
noted, of these two*-passages, that the anthor 


* See Preface to Dr. Burnell's Vaihiabrdhnio/Mtf PP* 
Tfiy flf.—En. 

•j* <c In Southern the 8anko^ravigaya is attributed 

to VidiyaranyajBvAmiii or S&yaaja, hut it certainly is not 
worthy of himBurnell, ut cit p. xx.— Ed. . 

$ Vide tiankwravijaya, 1.1 and 4. There is more on this 
point at the close of tho article. . „ 

§ Prof. Aufrecht in his Catalog us (p. 252t>) speaks of 
the Oxford copy as * negligentissime emruta.\ And see the 
* Vijn&pQMarn* to the mbliotheca Indica edition. 

|| There is no trace of this title in the prmted eai- 
tion, or in Prof. Aufrecht’s extracts from the Oxford 
copies. The printed copy, indeed, has in the beginning 


sffa II fcWi y; at the olose of the earlier 

chapters and at the end of the hook the word Rsi*f is used 
instead of 

f Prof. Wilson’s Works , vol. I. p. 14. 

## * RW * &W 

tW (p- !)• 116 readings given in Au- 
frecht’s Oatabgus (p ; 247&) are corrupt. ^ 

(P- 381 )- 
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calls himself in both places Anantananda- 
giri, not simply Anandagiri. And in con¬ 
nexion with this it may also be remarked, that 
when Anandagiri is mentioned, as he is 
once, in the course of the work, he is simply 
mentioned in the third person—as Anandagiri. % 
These circumstances combined might, perhaps, 
suggest a slight suspicion that Anantanandagiri 
and Anandagiri were two distinct persons. But 
the facts that no other pupil of Sankara’s bear¬ 
ing the former name is anywhere mentioned, 
that the work is by tradition ascribed to 
Anandagiri, § and that the names are in sub¬ 
stance identical, || must, I think, be held to 
negative such a suspicion. 

Moreover this Anandagiri is, in all^ proba¬ 
bility, a different person from the Ananda¬ 
giri who is known by his commentaries on the 
principal BMshyas of Sankaracharya—name¬ 
ly, the BMshya on the Brahmasutras , that on 
the chief Upanishads , and that on the Bhaga- 
vadgitd.% Professor Aufrecht leaves this ques¬ 
tion of identity undecided, saying “ Utrum 
igitur Anantanandagiri noster idem sit cum 
Anandajnanagiri, qui Suresvaree, Sankaras dis. 
cipuli, Brihaddranyahce interpretations se usum 
esse profitetur, an nomen illud a serae aetatis 
ho mine usurpatum sit, in praesentia quidem in 
medio relinquo.”* But if we are right in iden¬ 
tifying Anandagiri with Anantanandagiri, M a- 
dhava may perhaps be cited against us. For 
in his Sankaravijayct, XIII. 20, we have the 
following words in the speech addressed to San¬ 
kara by his pupilsOr let this Anandagiri 
(write a Vritti on your commentary on the 
Brahmasutras), since the wife of Brahm&, 
pleased with his fierce austerities, gave him as 
a boon the ability to explain your writings ac¬ 
cording to their true intent/' Historically 

X Vide p. 244. But AimutSuandagiri is similarly men¬ 
tioned twice (see pp. 19 and 257), bo that this circum¬ 
stance is quite immaterial. 

§ The fat thir ty-two sections of the work close with 
i R^STTj 4c. Subsequently the form changes to 

&c. For the reading of the Oxford copies, 
which seems to be in the latter form throughout, see 
Aufrechtfs Catalogue, pp. 2475 and 2525. 

|| Anandagiri is probably a mere abbreviation for An an- 
tfaa ne j fl girh Compare, for such abbreviations, Sankara’s 
BMshya on Brahmasfttra HI. 39, and Patanjali’s Mahd- 
bhdshya on Pacini I. 1.7 (p, 115). 

/ IT Anandagiri’s comment on the BrahmasCtra BMshya 
has not been printed, except the part on the fourth p&da 
of the third chapter m the BilUc theca Indica edition. The 
comments on the other two Bh dshyas have been long in 
print. 

* Prof.Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 2525. 


interpreted, this may be probably taken to 
signify that, according to Madhava, Ananda¬ 
giri the pupil of Sankaracharya was identical 
with Anandagiri the commentator on Sankara’s 
BMshyas . I think, however, that the fact is 
not so. The commentator on Sankara’s BM¬ 
shyas is described in the colophons to his writ¬ 
ings as jpupil of Suddhananda, and not as 
pupil of Sankaracharya, which should have been 
the description if Madhava’s statement, as we 
interpret it, had been correct. To this it may 
also be added that this Anandagiri, the 
disciple of Suddhananda, has written a com¬ 
mentary on the Vdrttika ofSureavaracha- 
r y a to the BMshyas of Sankara on the Bri - 
hadaranyaJcop ant shad ,t And in view of the 
events narrated by Madhava himself in his 6an- 
haravij ay a,in the 13th chapter, it does not seem 
very likely that any work of Suresvara’s should 
have been commented upon by any other of 
Sankara’s pupils. Some other works by this 
Anandagiri—who in the colophons to several 
of his works is called Anandajnana, and by Prof. 
Aufrecht also Anandajn;magiri§§—are noticed in 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall's Contributions to a Biblio¬ 
graphy of Indian Philosophical Systems and in 
Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogue. But the literary 
activity of the author of the Sanharavijaya — 
if he is to be distinguished from the Anandagiri 
just mentioned—appears, as far as I am aware, 
to bo confined to that work. 

But to return to the- tiankaravijaya. It results 
from what has been pointed out above that the 
claim which this work sets up for itself amounts 
to this:—that it contains a narrative written 
contemporaneously with, or soon after, the occur¬ 
rence, of the events narrated, and that the narra¬ 
tive is composed by one who had the best oppor¬ 
tunity of observing what ho describes. || || Upon 

t See the extract from Prof. Aufrechtfs Catalogue given 
above in the text, and also Catalogue, p. 3905. 

Jt Relating to the .abandonment by Sankara of his in¬ 
tention to get Suxesvara to write a Vdrttika on his Brahma* 
siltra Bhaslvya at the instance of his other pu/pils, of 
course including Anandagiri . 

§§ Compare the extract above given and the Index of 
u auctorumnorrvina” where some other names are also given, 
though the authority for saying that they are all names of 
one person is not stated. And as to Ananda Tlrtha 
there is certainly a mistake. For that is a name not of 

Anandagiri, bnt of M&dhav&ch&rya. See the SarvadarSma- 
smgraha PtirnaprajTia Dartona, and compare Dr. Hall e 
Contributions (Index of authors* names), and Wilson s 
Works, toL I. pp. 139, 149. 

If I] He was one of the four pupils in whose charge Sankara 
left his body on an important occasion (see Amka/rmy^wya, 
p. 244). 
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a perusal of tlie work itself, however, it appears 
to me that we have therein internal evidence 
militating powerfully against any such claim. In 
the first place, let us compare the style of con¬ 
troversy followed by Sankara as it is exhibited 
in the Sankaravijaya and as we may gather it 
from Sankara’s extant writings. The compa¬ 
rison, I think, may be fairly made. The con¬ 
troversies of Sankara constitute the principal, if 
not the sole, subject of Anandagiri’s work. And, 
on the other hand, the Sanskrit philosophical 
style, even in written treatises, is so eminently 
controversial, that an argument in an ordinary 
work on philosophy reads much like the report 
of an oral discussion, Now, if we are to put faith 
in the report we have in the Sankaravijaya , San¬ 
kara must have indulged with only too much 
frequency in abuse of his opponents. The oc¬ 
casions are by no means few on which we find him 
commencing his reply to an opponent, as re¬ 
ported in the Sankaravijaya, with ijjr 0 fool! ’)■([ 
or some other similarly offensive epithet. On 
the other hand, if any inference is to be drawn 
from the character of Sankara’s writings, no 
portrait of Sankara can be more utterly incor¬ 
rect than that which the Sankaravijaya thus 
exhibits to us. I do not remember more than 
two instances* of what could by any possibility 
be called even strong language in the whole of 
Sankara’s greatest work, namely, his Commen¬ 
tary on the Brahmasdtras . And in one of these 
instances certainly—perhaps I may say in both 
of them—the language is almost innocent as 
compared with that which the Sankaravijaya 
puts into Sankara’s mouth. It is difficult to 
believe that there can be—at all events in such 
a case as the present—so much difference be¬ 
tween the character of a man as seen in his 
writings, and his character as seen in his actions 
in practical life. But, furthermore, there is one 
point where this contrast comes out in a parti¬ 
cularly striking manner. On one occasion, the 


Sankaravijaya tells us, no less a person than 
VySsa came to see Sankaracharya in the guise 
of an old Brahman, and, after some coaversation 
whieh is not here relevant, asked Sankara to 
state his explanation of the first sfitra of the third 
chapter of the Yeddnta Sutras. Sankara, accord¬ 
ingly, did state his explanation in nearly the same 
terms as those employed by him in his Bhdsliya, 
and Vyasa thereupon raised a difficulty—again 
in much the same language as the Purvapahka 
(or the statement of the objector’s view) of 
the Blidskya. What, now, is the sequel ? Why, 
the very view which Sankara puts forward as 
in the Purvapakshajf —all the while in the best of 
tempers, as far as we axe permitted to judge 
from the language of the Bhdshya —at once, 
if we are to believe the Sankaravijaya, makes 
him forget common decency when stated by 
the old Brahman, and stated too, be it re¬ 
membered, in much the same words as he him¬ 
self had employed. According to the Sanka¬ 
ravijaya, as soon as the old man raises the 
difficulty in question, Sankara at once turns 
upon him with iv&JffitU C 0 yon extremely fool¬ 
ish old man'!’), &c. &c . The old man, however, 
keeps his temper in spite of this outburst, and 
the discussion proceeds—again in exactly the 
same manner, and in much the same language as 
in the Bhdshya. But whereas in that work San¬ 
kara writes calmly, like a philosopher, without 
using even a single objectionable expression, 
the end of his discussion with VyAsa, according 
to the Sankaravijaya, is a slap in the face to the 
poor old Brahman, and a direction to Padmap&da 
to turn him out from the place where the dis¬ 
cussion was held,—a direction not'parried out, 
because the old Brahman retired gracefully be¬ 
fore it could be carried out. J It appears to me 
that the two portraits of Sankara we thus obtain 
are so extremely different that the portrait 
given in the Sankaravijaya mustjbe unfaithful^ 
Now it can be said that strong language 


' f Vide, inter alia, pp. 52, 54, 60, 191, 192, 193, and 
sundry other place*. 

* The first occurs at p. 570 (Bill. Ind. ed.), where 
Sankara says to the imaginary opponent SIT 

sparer* (Anglici, “Tee, yon 

have said so, your tongue being unrestrained, hut you have 
not spoken logically”)* The second is at p. 1128, where we 
have (“As to what some people talk”). 

There are, of course, hits at opponents here and there, but 
these axe immaterial here, and scarcely objectionable. 


What I say is that we have no Billingsgate in Sankara** 
works, as we have in the dmkaravijaya. And see, too, 

MAdhava’s tiMikarcmjaya,, YU 
t As to the latitude of error 
a hi, see the verse cited from 
stucker’s Pdfl/ww, p* 66, note. 

t See the 'timkaravvjaya. pp. 228-81. MAdhava’s account 
of the same occurrence may be seen at ch. 

s there as in Anan- 

155, with Sankara's 
also dankaravi/aya, 


711. We have nothing so outrageou 

^Compare also ^ariTcarav^aya.n. 
SUshya on BralwMdtra m L;25j 
i' 55. with BJmhy* oh U. 2. 42-45. 


. a/. 

allowed to a Pfir vapak- 
KumAnla SvAmi in Gold- 
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may well be uttered m the beat of oral contro¬ 
versy by one who, if he wrote in cold blood and 
without having before him a living opponent 
to vanquish, might preserve a thoroughly judi¬ 
cial calmness; and that there is, therefore, no 
necessary incompatibility between the account 
of the tiankaravijaya, and what may be fairly 
inferred from Sankara’s works. . But this, 
though correct as far as it goes, does not seem 
to me to afford an adequate explanation. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sankaravijaya, the objectionable 
language of which we have given specimens 
was all but habitual with Sankara. And it 
must be remembered also that where one feels 
earnestly, and more especially when one writes 
in the style in which our philosophical works 
are written, the imaginary opponent is not 
much less provoking than the real living one. 

From all this it seems to me to follow that 
the portrait of Sankara presented to our view 
in the Sankaravijaya, cannot have been drawn 
by one who knew well the author of the Bhd- 
sbja on the Brahmasutras.. The work, there¬ 
fore, cannot have been composed by a pupil of 
Sankara, consequently not by Anandagiri. It 
may, perhaps, be urged against this, that the 
portrait may have been drawn by a pupil un¬ 
able to rise to his master’s levol, and incapable 
of understanding the master’s true spirit. But 
such a misunderstauding does not, to my mind, 
furnish a sufficient explanation of all the facts. 
It seems to me, rather, that we should attribute 
the portrait to a writer living some considerable 
time after (Sankara—about that time, probably, 
when his true personality having been in part 
forgotten, and fictions and legends having ga¬ 
thered round his name, such a thing as the per¬ 


secution of the Buddhists, for instance, came to 
be ascribed to liim.|| 

We may now proceed to apply to this work 
another and, to so rue extent, more satisfactory 
test. Let us examine some of tlio quotations 
wo find in the tiankaravijaya. Now, in the first 
place, we have here quotations from the Skanda 
Flinty a, the Mdrlmydeija Fur ana , the Brihan- 
nitradhja, Buraya, the Vishnu Panina, and the 
Bhagamia Buraya besides some stanzas which 
are introduced with general expressions like 
“ It is said in the Pur an as” &c.* On Professor 
Wilson’s view about the dates of the Pur anas 
in general, and of the above-mentioned Purdnas 
in particular, it clearly follows that his position 
as regards the jS ankararljtuja is quite untenable. 
For we find that the dates which he assigns to 
these Purdyas range between the ninth and 
seventeenth ccnturies.f From this it neces¬ 
sarily follows that the work which quotes 
from those Purdnas cannot be placed earlier 
than tlio seventeenth century,—cannot, there¬ 
fore, 1)0 “ the composition of a period not far 
romoved from that at which” Anandagiri the 
pupil of Sankarachfirya “may bo supposed to 
have flourished,’* and cannot he “a safe guide 
in our inquiries into the actual state of the 
Hindu religion about eight or nine centuries 
ago.” These conclusions, however, depend, of 
course, on the correctness of Professor Wilson’s 
view about tlio dates of the Pardyas in question. 
From that view I have already ventured to ex¬ 
press my dissent,$ and I must take leave to do 
so again. I am not satisfied with the reasons 
assigned by Professor Wilson for his view, and 
I have pointed out some facts which appear to 
me to militate against it.§ Although, therefore, 


|| Compare on this point Professor Wilson’s Essays oi 
Sanskrit Literature, vol. I. p.24 and vol. III. p. 19. X an 
very strongly inclined to agree with Prof. Wilson and E&jt 
EAumiohan RAi in disbelieving the story of Sankara’s per 
secution of 'the Buddhists. I have personally very lfttli 
doubt that a great deal has been in these days fathered 
upon bankara for which he really is not answerable 

If Soe pp. 39, 41,46,71,112, 182 , 254. 

* p. 58. And see also pp. 73,158, 218. 
f See Preface to Vishm Pwrfoia, passim. The Md/rkan 
dfi/a according to the Professor, belongs probably totlii 
ninth, and the Brt7wMm4rcw%a to the seventeenth centurv 
Prof. Aufrecht (Catalogue 252b) says, “Atque eos libro 
crimes, quos Sankara laudans fingitur, tunc jam scriptos ess< 
nobis persuadebimos, ne Bh&gamta qnidem, quo Vishnu 
bhaktae celebrantur, SivagitA, RudrayAmala exCeptis ?’ 
But the dates of these works I take to be still unsettled 
and X do not th i nk , therefore, that any such argument cai 
he based upon the mention of them as Professor Aufrech 
imagines. X have, consequently, not noticed them in th 
text, nor a similar reason I have not referred to the quo 


tations from the KunjasiddhCinta (wo pp. 216-7,132) which 
wo can trace in the current recension oi* that work. As 
to tin* dale of the Siddhdv to. see As, Hr starches, vol. VI. 
p. 572; vol. Vlll. p. 206 j Colebrookc’s Essays (1st ed.), 
vol. II. pp. 327, 349, 383, 888. Colebrooko’s remarks on 
the subject are, os usual, sober and cautious. I may state, 
as to the quotations above referred to from the Purdms, 
that T have nut carod to look them up in the works to 
which they are attributed, us it is unnecessary for my pre¬ 
sent, purpose to do so. With regard to the quotation from 
* 0 . Vishnu Parana which is not mentioned by Professor 
Aufrecht, see a subsequent note. 

X See Introduction to BhartriharPs So,takas (Bombay 
Sansh Class,), pp. vii., viii., and also Introductory Essay to 
my translation or the BhayavadqUd, p. 30 and note. And 
compare also BAbu KAjendralAl Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS,, passim, especially No. IX. 

§ Prof. Wilson's argument is based, to some extent, on 
a notion prevalent among European scholars, namely, that 
many of the principal dogmas of the present religion of the 
™du s are of very late growth, such, for instance, as the 
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tlie above argument may be available as an 
argimeniuin ad homines against Professor Wil¬ 
son and those who think with him, I do not 
consider it to be an argument which can be 
taken as conclusive of he question before us.j| 

Let us therefore turn to the examination of 
some of the other quotations contained in the 
Sankaravijaya. And, iiivsfc, there is a veiy curi¬ 
ous one in the nineteenth section of the work, on 
the confutation of the Sakta sect, which runs 
as follows *1 WTOTf 

JTsTf: i. Now this I believe is a mis¬ 

quotation. The passage, as here reproduced 
and quoted as a Bruti text, is not such at all. 
The real Bruti text is to bo found in full on 
the very next page, in the answer supposed to 
be given by Sankara chary a to his Bakta op¬ 
ponent. I hit, l lie words, precisely as we have 
them here, form the first two lines of the 
first invocation stanza of Vaehaspati Misra’s 
commentary on the Sunfchya Kdrikds, entitled 
SdnkhyatuttvaleamnmU. From this I think we 
ai*e safe in concluding that the author of the 
tiankaravijaya quoted the passage merely from 
memory; that in doing so lie probably con¬ 
founded the Sruti text with the lines of Va- 
eliaspati ftlinra based upon that text and very 
similar to it; and that, therefore, ho is in all 
probability a later writer than V ucliaspati 
Misra. Now the date of Vdchaspati 
M i s r a, it hardly needs to be stated, is not yet 
settled. But thus much is, I think, clear, that 
ho is not sufficiently old to have been known 
to an immediate pupil of Baukaracharya. As, 


however, there is other material to help us in 
onr investigation, we shall not now go into 
an inquiry touching the age of Vaehaspati 
Misra.^f 

In the eleventh section, the confutation of the 
Hiranyagarbha sect, we have the following 
stanzas in the speech of Sankara:— 

BTl’t^RT f^TPT 3T II 

h f^nt crsflt II 

cpt: it t 

These stanzas are to be found in the YyCtmdhl- 
karanamuld, an edition of which very useful 
work is appended to the edition of Sankara’* 
Brahmasutra BMshya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
This work is there ascribed to B h a r a 1 1 T i r- 
t h a. And thongh there, is nothing in the work 
as printed to indicate Bharati Tirth a to 
be the author, and no colophon is reproduced, 
still in a MS. of the work which I have seen the 
colophon attributes it to Bharati Tirth a, 
and there is no sufficiently strong reason to dis¬ 
trust this statement .% How Bharati Tlr- 
tha is a personage not altogether unknown. 
To him Dr. Aufrecht ascribes that well-known 
Vedantic treatise Banchadasi. § He is pro¬ 
bably identical with the Bharati Tirtha who is 
mentioned as one of the successors of Sankar- 
acharya as head of the matha of Wringer!. }!j| 
And he is doubtless the Bharati Tirtha who is 
referred tobyM&dhavaeharya in some of 
his writings.^ Hewasprobably cither the direct 
preceptor of Madhavacharya, or the preceptor 
of his preceptor.** At all events wc may be sure 


belief in incarnatioriB, the worship of R&ma, Knahna. ^iya, 
Vishnu, and so forth. In my Tractate 
and Introductory Unsay to the OM I have, in effect, 
dissented from this n< >tion. And sec now, m support or my 
view, Iwlm Ant. vol. IV. p. 300. 

jj It may, perhaps, be said that the 
quoted belong to the genuine PurOiyas, which Pror. Wilson 
consider* to be older than the Purdnas now ^current. But 
then the dates ho gives would'be, strictly spiking, the dat^ 
of the iutcmolat'ons, not of the Pivrfanas. Besides, even on 
this view, the quotations from the Purdnas do not help us 

T’Abonti VSchMpati’s jige, co^t Pr^. Cowe^» 
face to the Ny&yakusumtiLnph, Br. Hall % Contributions, 
Ac. p. 87, andJnd. Ant. voL I. pp- 298-9. 

* For 3 * the Bib L Ind . edition reads ^T ? ™ 

next line in the third line after £ it has 

and in the last line for all which is confirmed 

by the MS. referred to in the teat 

* " * “ u 88. 



fe) mentions a work by Vmj 
, bearing the name—sue 


identical with VydsGAHha^mamCt^^ Veddntb&hi- 

karwnamM. But Dr. Hall’s description of the latter work 
does not suit the former as printed, and Madhava may have 
borrowed from his preceptor, or preceptor’s weewtor, the 
stanzas referred to as common to him and Bharati Tirtha. 
Compare Bflhle^s Catalogue, voL IV. p. 98. 

• S See Catalogue, pp. 22c and 223a. But see Hall's Con. 
mbutions, Ac. v . 98; BCihler's Catalogue, vol.IV. p. 64; 
Catalogue of MSS. in Central Provinces, ?. 122; and the 
colophons in the Bombay editions (one with the Sanskrit 
commentary, and the other with a translation); compare 
also the dosing sentence of the Barer‘xrrmxisa^rato, 

is not probable. 

HU Jowr. Bo* Br. B. As. Soc . voL X. p. 373. 

W See the last note but Wo, andAufrechtf s Catalogue 
(263o and 272a), and also Janmi^anydya^ndMmstara, 
gtanza 7 (Goldstacker's ed.). , . . 

m According to the list of Achfayas preserved at Sjm- 
geri, ^M4dSlvi6i4rya tmm 
5o»to griBhir.fct-Mrtha, 7& raMftpakdiaof Kfetfaka 
of fie jeea «He4 Prsjotp&tti i$. & 1^88 (1881 a.b.) —• 

p - m * “ aoonI - 

son’s 'Works, vol L p. SOlm—B d. 
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that he did not flourish more than two genera¬ 
tions before Madhavacharya. And it therefore 
follows that the author of the Sarikaravijaya 
cann ot have lived long, if at all, before the 
fourteenth century after Christ, and cannot, 
therefore, be identical with the Anandagiri who 
was one of the pupils of Sankar acbary a. 

In the 47th section of the Scmharavijaya, con¬ 
taining the refutation of the Pitrimata , we have 
f-.li ft following lines, quoted as from the Adhika- 

ranaratnamdld :— 

qiftararfocre»rr r drar firarcgf?Kgt-- •• ^ulawrtr- 

Now the Adhikaranaratnamdld || is traditional¬ 
ly known as only another name of a celebrated 
Mhnihnsit treatise of Madhavacharya—the Jan- 
mintyanydymuil&vistcLra, of which a beautiful 
edition was commenced by the late Professor 
Goldstucker under the auspices of the Oriental 
Text Society, but unfortunately not completed, 
in consequence of the death of that lamented 
scholar. The above-mentioned stanza, however, 
does not occur in that work—either in the por¬ 
tion printed, or in the remaining portion, which 
I have examined in MS. It is to be found in the 
vfork from, which the quotation last discussed is 
• taken, namely, the VydsddhikcifaiuiTjidld, It 
forms part of the stanzas summarizing Brahma- 
sutras ML 4, 23, 24; so that although this pas¬ 
sage does not carry ns any further than the last, 
it still strengthens the conclusion based on it— 
namely, that the Sankcvravijaya cannot have been 
composed before the fourteenth century A.C. 

But now it becomes desirable to inquire about 
the indisputable evidence upon which Professor 
Wilson assigned this^work to a time not far 
removed from that of Anandagiri. For myself, 
I .have failed to find any such evidence. One 
argument, however, on which Professor Wilson 
would probably have relied is contained in the 
following passage in his Essay on Hindu Sects: — 
“The great divisions,” he says, “ of R&- 
m £ n u ja and B&m&nanda, the former of 
which originated, we know, in the course of the 
11th century, are unnoticed, and it is also worth 
wMLe to observe that neither in this nor in any 
.$ther portion of the Sanharavijaya is any 

t p.231. 

J la the Catalogue of MSS. in tTie Central Provinces 
(p. 108), JainUi^anyd^amdlcmstara and AdMkara. 
naratnamdA axe mentioned as two distinct Mixn&msd 
tmtisea. Dr. BhOn D$ji (Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soe , yol. 
JX p. 226) speaks of two works, JcMmntyanyfyaratnd* 


allusion made to the- separate worship of Krishna, 
either in his own person or that of the infantine 
forms in which he is now so preeminently vene¬ 
rated in many parts of India, nor are the names 
of Rama and Sita, of Lakshmana or Hanuman, 
once particularized, as enjoying any portion of 
distinct and specific adoration.”§ The impli¬ 
cation here seems to be that the Sankaravijaya, 
-must be earlier than the 11th century. But is 
it necessary to suppose that the Sankaravijaya 
was written before Ram&nuja flourished, merely 
because Ramanuja is not mentioned in it ? Not 
to mention other possible explanations, it seems 
to me more likely that our author had before him 
as his authority some other work, in which no 
reference was made to the sect of R&manuja. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I think that the cir¬ 
cumstance here noted does not affect the con¬ 
clusions which we have already drawn, namely, 
that the Sankaramjaya is in all probability a 
work of the 14th century, and that consequently 
it cannot be a work of Anandagiri the pupil of 
SankaracMrya. 

If this is so, it follows that Professor Anfrecht 
is not correct in saying that M&dhavdcharya, 
in compiling his Samkaravijaya, made use of 
Anandagiri’s work, omitting some things, trans¬ 
posing others, abridging here and amplifying 
there. || It is true that in the commentary on 
the fifteenth chapter of MMhava’s Sankara- 
vijaya, we meet with passages, cited as from the 
“ ancient” work to which M&dhava refers, cor¬ 
responding with passages in our Sankaravijaya. 
But, in the first place, the author of that com¬ 
mentary—D h a n a p a t i—lived only at the be¬ 
ginning of this century,and his authority on 
such a point as the present, though not to be 
slighted, is not conclusive. And, what is of 
more importance, the passages, though coincid¬ 
ing in some portions, do not coincide altogether. 
Thus the comment on MMhava XVI. 1, expa¬ 
tiating on the word ‘ pupils’ in that stanza, re¬ 
peats the list to be found in our Sankaravijaya 
(p. 19). And then, commenting on the text 
which says “he first set cut for the Setu (the 
Bridge)” the author writes, “This, in conform¬ 
ity with the old work, should be explained as 

dhikcwancmdld and VeddntadMko^aii^atnamdX^ And 
see Dr. fiaJT# Contributions, Ac. p. 188. 

| Wiliou’a Works, toL I. p. 17. 

|{ p. 260a, and compare also p. 258a, note. 

, % See Aufrecht/# Catalogue, p. 260a. 
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follows Having reached Madhyarjuna, 
he, desirous of conquering all the quarters, 
set out for the S e t u* 99 Then he quotes with 
some variants the passage in our Sanharavijaya 
commencing at p. 19 and ending on p. 20 at the 
words Then follow two stanzas 

in our Sanharavijaya, which Dhanapati’s au¬ 
thority apparently did not contain. In the 
second stanza of the text Mddhava says that 
Sankara had a controversy with the § a k t a s, 
and his commentator sets out the arguments on 
both sides m verse. According to our author, 
however, the controversy here was with the 
$aivas, and his report of it is in profce. The 
extract in the commentary on this stanza will 
be found to answer to Secs. 19 to 22 of our San- 
learavijaya , and many coincidences between the 
two accounts are obvious. But although these 
coincidences are of some interest, it would take 
us too far afield to discuss them.* I will 
content myself with saying that it is just pos¬ 
sible that our Sanharavijaya is itself based on 
the work which Dhanapati quotes; and that 
in all probability neither was used exclusively, 
if used at all, by M&dhav&cMrya.f A work ou 
Sankara’s victories is ascribed to another of ‘ 
Sankara’s pupils—Chid vilasaj—who, I take 
it, is identical with Chits ukha. Not having 
access to the work, I am unable to say whether 
it was really written by a pupil of {Sankara’s, or 
whether the author was one of the “ ancient 
poets” to whom M&dhava refers. Nevertheless, 
the fact that it is attributed to Chitsukha 
induces me to express the hope that somebody 
may undertake to edit and publish it. 

One or two other points may be noted con¬ 


cerning the Sanharavijaya, although they have, 
I think, little bearing on the main question here 
discussed. At'p. 171 we find the verses 

Ac. put into Sankara’s mouth and de- 
scribed as STRpEfffa*. Now these verses form part 
' of the little poem named Mohamudgara, which 
is attributed to Sankaracharya himself If this 
tradition is correct—and there seems little reason 

to distrust it—we have here at least a very note¬ 
worthy mode of referring to and describing the 
verses in question. A similar instance occurs 
at p. 195, where the reference is to S ankar a’s 
BMshya on the Brahmamtras. We may re¬ 
mark that in the passage from the ancient poet 
cited by the commentator on Madhava’s San¬ 
haravijaya the verses WR%may be likewise 
found cited, though not as ; while the 

reference to the Sankara JBhdshya is introduced 
there, as here, with the words, “ The Actarya 
has said. r> § 

Furthermore, it is not entirely unworthy of 
note that the language of the Sanharavijaya is 
not by any means correct in point of grammar. 
We have forms in abundance like and 

i || occurs with not a little 

frequency, and the- same remark* applies to the 
word In one place we have f}|gup£;tt 

in another *fcrpcf; JJ in a third we have a 
sentence beginning with the. word 3)r;§§ It is 
difficult to ascribe all these, deviations from 
gra mm a tica l rules to the corruptions of the 
MSS. And if they are not to be so ascribed, 
some explanation is necessary as to how they 
came to find their way into the work. After 
much consideration I am bound to say that I 
cannot find any satisfactory explanation. 


SlLPA glSTSA. 


TEASSLATED BY BEV. J. V. KEARNS, TANJOBE. 
(Continued from $, 287.) 


Trees . 

“Fell trees according to the foregoing rule, 
bnt observe whether much water, or water-like 


* I “sy mention that *ome of the quotation* in our 
amlaravijaya toe to be found in the extracts given by 
Dhanap&tL, That from the Vishnu Purdna, however, is 
not to be found there. And it is noteworthy that the Vvsh- 
nu Purfat* if not mentioned in Aufreehffs fist of the works 
quoted m our Smlccravijaya. * 

t MAdbava’s work is larger than our &wlc<Mimaya, and 
cannot, therefore, have been summarised from the latter. 
Xt also contains narratives of occurrences and reports of 
uucnssiona for which no materials are famished by oar 
author. 


milk, oozes from the incisions: for if there bo 
much the trees are unsuitable. Again, if the 
tree, when falling, makes a noise like the voice 

X See Mackenzie’* Collection, roL L p. 99, Dr. Hall’a 
Contribution^, Ac. p. 168* See also Anfrechtfs Cata¬ 
logue, p. 960b. Chitsukha is mentioned as a pupil of 
Sankara’s in Sankorawfaya, p. 19, and MAdhava, IH. 6. 

5 See the Commentary on MAdhava, Canto XV. p. 15, 
stansa SO^and p. 17, stftnsa 58. 

H p-289. fpp.10.108,281. 

ff p.162. 
f§ p.287. 


**pp> 160, p.185. 
Up.1 
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of a tiger or elephant, it is an omen of good. 
If the noise resembles crying or laughing, it is 
an ill omen; if the tree falls with its head to 
the north or east, it is a good omen. The 
Artocarpus integrifolia , the Prnrnei ( Bottlera 
tindoria f), the Mango, the Bassia longifolia y 
the Eugenia Jambolma, theMimusopsElengi, the 
Michelia Champaca, the Calatropis aigantea , 
the Phansi (?), the Ficus religiosa, the Ficus 
indica, the Ficus racemosa, the Punica,granaium 3 
and the TropMs aspera —these are milk-giving 
trees, and their timber is soft; the timber of 
all other trees is called hard timber.” 

On Joining. 

“ Find the breadth of the beam; let this be 
the length of the connecting tie. Next ascer¬ 
tain the depth of the beam ; one-ninth part of 
this should be the thickness of the connecting 
tie: this tie is called JcudumV 1 * 

He gave me a kudumi, and the following is 
a sketch of it:— 

“ The nails used to secure a joint should be 
driven through the centre when the work is 
for a temple; when the work is intended for 
dwelling-houses, <fec. <fce., to the right of the 
centre is the role to be observed. If the nails 
are driven to the left of the centre, the enemies 
of the householder will increase, and the house 
will be cdnsnmed by fire. 

u A joint shonid not fall in a line with the 
centre of. the door; for loss of life and property 
is the consequence of such an arrangement. 
The proper place, if there must be a joint, is 
half-distance from the centre of the door. 

" Hard timbers should be joined with hard 
timbers, and soft timbers with soft. When 
joining, the greater length should be to tbe 
right hand, and the lesser to the left of the 
joiner. The carpenter should be on the outside, 
and the 8%lpcm on the inner side. 

“ In joining beams, if the head of one tree is 
joined to the head of another tree, a terrible 
illness will occur in the house; but if the head 
of a tree and the foot of a tree are joined to 

* This verse is slightly obscure, and I found it necessary 
to get a Hbpcm in Tanjore to explain it. Aocordbgtohim, 
natives when joining beams that are to rest onp&krs or 
walls do not mortise them, as we do. They square both. 


form the beam, wealth and happiness will dwell 
^in that house.” 

Concerning Boors. 

“ The timber of the Naval tree is proper for 
doors of temples, the Nimf for doors of Brah¬ 
mans* houses, the Teak for Kshatriyas, the 
ILlappa for Vaisyas, Cocoanut timber for Vel- 
lalars. 

“ A door should be constructed entirely of 
one sort of timber. It is improper to construct 
it of different kinds; and the door should be 
hinged to the left door-post, i.e. the left looking 
from the outside. 

“Before fixing the} door-frame in its place, 
find the length of the house, then mark the 
exact centre. If the door is for a dwelling-house, 
it should he set up to the left of the aforesaid 
centre, but if for a temple the centre is the 
proper place.” 

Another rule:—“Find the length of the 
house-wall, divide the sum into nine parts, set 
off three parts to the left hand, and five parts to 
the right hand i the door should stand in the 
remaining part of the wall of the house.” 

Concerning Boor-posts. 

“Stone door-posts are proper for temples. 
Door-posts of Margosa are proper for Brahmans, 
of Ebony or Teak for Kshatriyas, IUappa for 
Vaisyas, Cocoanut and Acacia for Vellalars. 

“Door-posts should not be placed in the 
centre of the wall. According to the rule of the 
ancients, find the thicknesS of the wall by 
measure; divide this into six parts. The centre 
of the sixth or enter part is the proper place 
for the door.” 

Concerning setting up Boors. 

“ If Leo is ascending, set up the south door; 
if Taurus, set up the west door; if Kuvera, set 
up the north door; if tbe Moon is passing the 
meridian, the east door. When Leo is ascending 
is the proper time for placing a door in a temple 
of Vishnu. When Taurus is ascending is the 
proper time for placing a door in a temple of 
Mah&deva. When Kuvera is ascending is the 
proper time for setting a door in Ganesa’s tem¬ 
ple. When the Moon is passing the meridian, 
a door may be set up for auy one. 

“ If one determines to build a house, let him 
he careful to attend to the rules of the Divine 

ends m clean, ae possible, and the kudumi mentioned above 
is let into them. 

t Margo** of the Portngoese, MeMa Axadvrachta, of bo- 
tanista.— Ed. 
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Silpan, M y e n A c h a r i, for measuring length, 
breadth, and thickness. Also let him enter upon 
residence on a propitious day, and the blessing 
of Lakslimi, health, long life, and happiness 
.shall attend him.”. 

Concerning talcing njo residence. 

“Sunday and Tuesday are unlucky days 
to take up residence; Saturday, Thursday, 
Wednesday, and Monday are propitious days. 
The stars Ashvini, Chitra,Punarvasu, Anuradha, 
Visakha, UttarasMdha, Uttara Phalguni, and 
Re vat i are propitious. The constellations 
Kambum (Aquarius) and Virusikam (Scorpio) 
are unlucky. The fourth, ninth, and fourteenth 
days of the Moon are also unlucky. Attending 
to these rules, take up your residence in the 
house. 

“The 1 ninth and the fourteenth days of the 
Moon, Saturdays, Fridays, the months Pun- 
guni, Auni, Purattasi, and Margali, are un¬ 
lucky ; if you take up residence you will be bit¬ 
ten by a poisonous animal. If. the planet 
Venus is rising or setting, or if the Trident of 
Siva is opposite, do not enter upon residence 
on those days; if you do, you will suffer great 
loss.” 

There is a good deal of this kind of matter, 
with which we need not trouble our readers. 
The author next treats of the MuMrthan of the 
Garbha; but first we shall give his rule for 
ascertaining • the character of the Garbha, and 
the individuals for whom it is fit. 

“Let the yajamana construct a measuring rule 
in length equal to four of his own hand-spans. 
With this measure let him measure the house 
from east to west, and from south to north. 
Square the sums and divide the product by 
eight. If the remainder is 5, the Garbha is 
named Suba-garbha : success in all things will 
be secured to the yajamam. Should the re¬ 
mainder be 6, it is called Kaha-rjarbha : it is 
of a middle character, fit for outcastes to live 
in. Should the remainder be 1, it is called 
Garuda-garbha , and is fit for the four castes. 
Should the remainder be 3, it is called Simla - 
garbha: this is excellent. Should the remainder 
be 7, it is called Geja~garhha : great advantages 
befall the dweller. Should the remainder be 
2, it is called Pura-garbha ; this is fail*, and is 
fit for hunters. Should the remainder be 4, it 
is called Sw&n-garbha : this is fair, but fit for 
Lamb&dis and Koravars. Should the 


remainder be 8, it is called KaUthai-garbh% : 
this too is fair, hut the house will never be 
completed, and even should it, it will perish; 
it is a dwelling fit only for very low castes, 
wild beasts, peacocks, and antelopes. 

Garbha Mukurthan. 

“Reject Fridays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Mon¬ 
days, and Wednesdays. Also reject the eighth of 
the following constellations Uttara Phalguni, 
Uttarashadha, Magham (Capricornus), Punar- 
vasu, Shetataraka, Mriga, Rohini, Anuradha, and 
Revati. Reject also the full and the new moon, 
also the fourth, ninth, and fourteenth days of each 
half-moon; all other times are propitious for 
Garbha MuMrthan . 

“If you perform Garbha Mukurthan when 
Pisces is declining, it will be fortunate; if 
when Aries and Taurus are declining, sickness 
will ensue : if when Gemini is declining, sorrow 
will be the result; if when Cancer is declining, 
wealth and progress will be the result; if when 
Virgo is declining, everything you take in hand 
will prosper ; if when Scorpio and Sagittarius 
are declining, your wife will flourish, deriving 
excellence from numerous sons.” 

The author gives a rule for ascertaining cer¬ 
tain matters connected with buildings. He 
uses two expressions, Ayam and Selavti , 
which, in the connexion he uses them, I cannot 
translate better than by 4 Profit’ and 4 Loss.’ 

The Buie. 

“ Ascertain the length of the house, square 
it, multiply the sum by 8, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 12: the remainder is the Ayam , or pro¬ 
fit. Again, take the square number and multiply 
it by 9, divide the product by 10, the remainder 
is the Selavu, or loss. Again, take the square 
number and multiply it by 27, and divide the 
product by 100, the remainder is the age or 
durability of the house. Again, take the square 
number, multiply it by 8, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 27, the remainder is the star. Again, 
multiply the square number by 3, and divide 
the product by 8, the remainder is the YonL 
Multiply the square number by % and divide 
the product by 7, the remainder is the day. Mul¬ 
tiply the square number by 9, and divide the 
product by 4, the remainder is the caste. 
Multiply the square number by 4, and divide 
the product by 9, the remainder is the Amsam. 
Multiply the square number by 9, and divide 
the product by 30> the remainder is the Tithk 
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If this fells within 15, it belongs to the crescent 
moon, but if above 15 to the decrescent moon. 
A gain, multiply the square number by 4, and 
divide the product by 12, the remainder is the 
constellation. Multiply the square number by 
8, and divide the product by 5, the remainder 
gives the Sutra. The following are the Yonis :— 
Garuda, Puni, Simha, Noy, Pambu, Eli, Ani, 
Musi: of theso Puni (cat), Eli (rat), and Musi 
(hare) are bad. The following are the Am- 
sams : —Arsam, Soram, Putthi, Satthi, Thanium, 
Rasium, Kalibam, Yaruttham, Rokam, and Su- 
bam. The following are the Sutras : —Palan, 
Kumara, Raj an, Kilavan, Maranan. We now 
give an example or two that may serve to 
illustrate the foregoing:— 

“ Given the length of the house 11 cubits, and 
the width 5 cubits, to find the. age,—that is to 
say, how many years such a house will stand. 
By the rule 11 X 5 = 55, and 55 X 27 = 
1485,1485 -r- 100 = 14, the remainder being 
85,—which remainder indicates the number of 
years the house will stand. 

“ Given the length of the house 15 cubits, and 
the width 7 cubits, to find the caste for whom it 
is suitable. 15 X 7 = 105,105 X 9 = 945, 
and 945 -f- 4 = 236, remainder 1. The re¬ 
mainder 1 indicates the first caste, i.e. Brah¬ 
mans. 

“ Given the length of the house 17 cubits, and 
the width 7,' to ascertain the caste for whom it 
is suitable. 17 X 7 = 119, 119 X 9 = 1071, 
and 1071-4* 4 = 267, remainder 3. The re¬ 
mainder 3*denotes the third or Yaisya caste.” 

The next example exhibits the entire series. 

“ Given the length of the house 9 cubits, 
width 3 cubits, to find the Ayam and Sela¬ 
vu, Ac. 4c. By the rule 9 X 3 = 27, 27 X 
8 = 216, and 216 *$- 12 = 18,—12 = Ayam.% 
27 X 9 = 243, and 243 -r* 10 = 24, remainder 
3,—which is the Selavu or loss, and so on 
according to the rule. The Yoni is Garuda, the 
star Revati, the part of the lunar month the 
third day, the day of the week Thursday, the 
constellation Pisces, and the. caste YaifiyA” 

Strange as all this appears to us Europeans, 
natives regard these things as matters of great 
importance, and I have been informed by a 
well-educated native gentleman that many of 
these rules are adhered to even now. 


The Ayams and Selavus are also used for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether good or evil 
will happen to the householder; thus:— 

“ If the Ayam he 0 or 2, it denotes that great 
pleasure and happiness awaits the householder; 
if 3 or 4, fame and happiness are indicated; 
if 5 or 6, increase of wealth; if 7 or 8, bene¬ 
ficence and true wisdom are indicated. 

fi Multiply the Ayam by 9 and divide it by 
10 to find the Selavu or loss. If the remainder 
is 1, it denotes that great poverty is in store 
for the householder. If 2 remain, the house 
will be consumed by fire. If the remainder is 8, 
Lakshmi will dwell in that bouse. If 9 remain, 
the destruction of sons will ensue. If the re¬ 
mainder is 10, it is most excellent.” 

We hqve already given the rule for finding 
the eight Yonis, and as these exert a very con¬ 
siderable influence upon uneducated Hindus, we 
shall give the instructions concerning them as 


contained in this book. 

The Toni Garuda (hawk) is in the east. 


Lion 

99 

south. 

n 

Serpent 

99 

west. 


Elephant 

19 

north. 


Cat 

91 

south-east. 


Dog 

19 

south-west. 

11 

Rat 

17 

north-west. 

*1 

Hare 

11 

north-east. 

This, illustrated by a 

diagram, 

will explain 


what is to follow. 

The eight Yonis. 



Lion, 

The reader will observe that the animals are 
placed antagonistically, e.g. the dog is the natural 
enemy of the hare, the cat of the rat, Ac. 4c. 
The mile accordingly is:—A person dwelling 
in Garnda’s position should not undertake 
anything that would oblige him to journey 
toward the position of the Serpent, and vice 


$ Whim, there is no remainder the divisor becomes the Ay cm, as in this ins tance. 
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versd, because Garuda will come forth in search 
of food, and meeting the Serpent on the same 
errand mischief is likely to befall the person 
journeying between them ; and so of the other 
Yonis . It is dangerous for a person lining in a 
Yont to travel in the direction of its opponent. 
Accordingly the author advises his readers to 
consult an almanac before setting out on a 
journey. 

The width of the house appears to be a mat¬ 
ter of very considerable importance in the sil- 
pan’s art. Our author in 26 slokas sings of 
tho width of houses. He gives forty-four exam¬ 
ples, and of these seventeen are fraught with 
mischief to the householder: we give a few as 
examples:— 

“If the width of the house is six feet, the 
blessing of Lakshmi and all happiness will be 
here. 

“ If the width of the house is ten feet, sheep 
and oxen will increase, imperishable wealth and 
flourishing fields will be the possession of the 
householder. If the width of the house is twenty 
feet, the wife will flourish, sons will increase, 
and wealth of all kinds will ensue to the house¬ 
holder. If tho width of the house is nineteen 
feet, the servants will die, business will fail, 
terrible mischief will befall the housekeeper, 
and his wife will be kept by another man. 

“ If the width of tho house is twenty-eight 
feet, sickness and the death of sons, the loss of 
wealth, and untold poverty will ensue. There¬ 
fore a man should flee from such a house.” 

These are sufficient to serve as examples, but 
it is observable that there is no distinct rule in 
the book, beyond what may be found in these 


examples, for defining the proper width of a 
house. 

Concerning Bays. 

Sunday is s good day for transacting busi¬ 
ness, Monday for sowing grain, Tuesday for 
fighting, Wednesday for commencing studies, 
Thursday for getting married, Friday for get- 
ting shaved, and Saturday for performing pen¬ 
ance.” 

Tank-digging. 

il If one digs a tank in the point of Agni, 
besides losing his wife by death, he himself 
will meet with an accident, and his wealth will 
vanish. If one digs it in Yama’s point, it will 
be a useless tank, besides which the man who 
dug it will become a beggar. If, however, one 
digs a tank in Isani’s point (north-east), he will 
obtain wealth.” 

Concerning Wells. 

“ If one digs a well in the north-east or west 
points of the house, auspicious events will ensue. 
If one. digs a well in the north-west, the death 
of sons will follow. If one digs a well in the 
south-west, sickness will be the result. If one 
digs a well in the south, death will follow. If 
one digs a well in the south-east, he will be? 
childless. And if one digs a well in the centre 
of his house, his wealth will perish. 

“ If one digs a well in Yaruna’s point (west), 
the blessing of the Supreme One, and all hap¬ 
piness, will be the result. 

“ If one digs a well centre to south-east, south, 
south-west, and north-west, his relations and 
his sons will die of sickness, he shall lose all his 
wealth, and will afterwards live by begging.” 


NOTES ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRA VIDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 

By the Rkv, G. U. POPE, D.D., M.R.A.S., Member, of the Leipzig Oriental Society, and Fellow of thf 

Madras University. 

{Continued from p. 158.) 


No. IL—On the Harmonic Sequence of 
Vowels 

On the subject of this paper Mr. Whitney, 
in bis work entitled The Life and Growth 
of Language , p. 234, says: ** In the pho¬ 
netic structure of the Scythian languages the 
most striking trait is the so-called * harmonic 
sequence of vowels/ There are, namely, two 
classes of vowels, light and heavy, or palatal (e, 
h 6) and other {a, o, u); and it is the general 


law that the vowels of the various endings shall 
be of the class of that in the root, or in its last 
syllable—-thus marking the appurtenance and 
dependency of the endings In. their relation to 
the root in a m ann er which, though undoubtedly 
at first euphonic only (like the German umlaut), 
has lent itself usefully to the purposes of formal 
distinction. Every suffix, then, has two forms, a 
light and a heavy: we have aUmak 7 but sev-melt; 
ev-ler, but agha-lar, and so on.” 
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Mr. Whitney goes on (in p. 245) to say that 
“ the Dravidian languages show no trace of this 
harmonic sequence of vowels.” And this con¬ 
clusion I came to many years ago. Some rea¬ 
sons for this I purpose to give here. 

In regard to the affiliation of these languages 
in general I may quote Mr. Whitney’s words, 
which I had not seen when I began these Notes, 
but which exactly express my views on the whole 
subject:—“ The Dravidian languages are not in 
their structure so different from the Scythian that 
they might not belong to one family with them, if 
only sufficient correspondences of material were 
found between the two groups. And some have 
been ready, though on grounds not to be accepted 
as sufficient, to declare them related 
The most complete exposition of the whole 
subject of Harmonic sequence of vowels is 
given in the Revue de Philclogie et d’Ethno¬ 
graphic edited by Ch. E. de Ujfalvy (Jan.- 
March'1875). 

This is the summary :— 

“ 1°. Les voyelles dans les langues Ougro- 
finnoises se subdivisent en trois classes, en 
dures, donees et neutres; 

te 2 . Jamais les voyelles des deux premieres 
classes ne peuvent se rencontrer dans un radi¬ 
cal, les radicals sont done durs et doux; 

“ 3°. Les voyelles des suffixes s’assimilent a 
celles des radicaux; e’est-a-dire les suffixes a 
voyelles dures s’accolent aux radicaux doux; 

11 4°. Cette loi d&soule du g&nie organique de 
ces langued mdmes, elle s’est ddveloppfo et rdta- 
blie plus on. moins dans tons les idiomes du 
groupe Ougro-finnois (k l’exception du Yepse, 
du Livonien, de l’Esthonien et du Tcherc- 
misse), et c’estTinfluence des langues Aryennes 
qui seule a pu alt&er son application ; 

5 . Cette loi se manifesto meme dans les 
mots que ces langues ont empruntfe aux 
idiomes Kmitrophes.” 

We may inquire, then— 

I. Is there in the Dravidian languages any 
division, actual or possible, into the three classes 
of hard, soft, and neutral ? The answer must 
be a decided negative. 

The hard in the Ougro-Finnish dialects are 
a, o, u ; the soft are more or less the same as the 
German a, 6, U; the middle (which do not admit 
of umlaut) e, i. 

In the Dravidian languages there are only four 
recognized cases .where the vowel changes its 


sound :— t before a lingual is pronounced nearly 
as u; a in a final syllable becomes occasionally e; 
final u , in certain cases, is sounded mnch as a 
French u ; and the diphthong ai is pronounced 
variously, according to its position in a word. 

The Dravidian vowels in the grundsprache 
were a, a; i, %; e, e ; u,u ; o, 6; with the 
diphthongs di and du. 

Those correspond exactly to those of the 
Sanskrit. The marks by which a long vowel is 
distinguished from a short one are probably 
all of them of comparatively recent origin. 

These vowels have no effect upon the pro¬ 
nunciation of the consonants. 

Nor have the Dravidian languages any trace 
of the numerous diphthongs which exist in the 
Ougro-Finnish. 

II. Is any division of Dravidian radicals into 
hard and soft possible ? Arc the vowels" in 
each radical of one kind or class P Most* evi¬ 
dently uot. 

In Finnish 7*:aZa=fish, and its ablative is 
kalabta; ist — father, and its ablative is istlt'd. 
Here the harmonic sequence is seen. 

“ Jamais un radical Finnois ne pent contenir 
des voyelles dures et douces a la fois,” says De 
Ujfalvy. 

In Tamil (of which 1 chiefly speak) every 
variation is possible :— lcadal, kMu, kidai, kir6r, 
kndal, kuttam, kedutfi, kelvi, koman, vittoram. 

No trace of any such limitation—of any law 
—is to be discovered in any Dravidian dialect. 

Euphonic changes, such as are traceable in 
Latin,—in similis compared with simultas; in 
exsilium ( exul ); bene (bone) ; socovdia (secordia), 
—are rare in Dravidian languages. 

Qd = ‘ die,’ makes gc-tt. 

Kedu = 4 perish,’ makes hvdu, ‘ destruction,’ 

If any stress is to be laid upon tins in the 
affiliation of languages, the very wide applica¬ 
tion of the principle, under the namq of 4 um¬ 
laut,’ would tend to exclude German from the 
family of Aryan languages. 

III. I proceed to the question, Do the 
vowels of the suffixes in the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages assimilate themselves to those of the 
stem to which they are appended ? 

Of this there is no real trace. 

In Latin we find tubicen making tubicin-is 7 
cano makes ce-ci-ni; but here the stem is rather 
affected by the suffix, than the suffix Iby the 
stem. Neighbouring sounds affect one another. 
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In the Dravidian languages I can 'see no¬ 
thing more than this:— 

In Tamil we have— 
f = c I give/ 

Koduhhirr-\ = f”’ ‘ he giveS ;’ 

j. = om, ‘ we give. 

4 ye give/ 

And the same pronominal endings, hi, an, om, 
and %r, are added to every verbal stem, whatever 
its vowels may be, without any change. 

In the Tclugu and in Kanarese, and in col¬ 
loquial Tamil, u and i are occasionally inter¬ 
changed, or, more strictly, u is fined down to il, 
and even to i . The inflectional particle used 
for the fourth or * dative’ case in the Dravidian 
languages is It; to this is added a vowel which 
hovers between u, it, and i. This reminds me 


of Homer’s “ ulcovottrl re iracri .” 

In certain cases where a connecting vowel is 
used, that vowel is determined by the vowel of 
the suffix. 

But I deny that in any Dravidian dialect there 
is a systematic change of the vowel of a suffix, 
or inflectional increment, in order to adapt it to 
the vowels of the stem to which it is appended. 

IV. I make the final inquiry, Do the Dra¬ 


vidian languages alter the vowels of foreign 
words which they adopt according to any sup¬ 
posed law of harmonic sequence ? 

Most elaborate rules are* given by the Jain 
grammarians for the spelling of Sanskrit words 
received into Tamil and Kanarese; but these affect 
the consonants almost entirely. I know of no 
case where the vowels are changed in obedience 
to any principle. 

In Tamil a Sanskrit word which ended in 
a will end in ai. The Sanskrit du often becomes 
optionally av. 

So Persian, Arabic, and English words suffer as 
to consonants, but vowels remain nearly intact. 

I conclude, then, that the law of “ harmonic 
sequence” has not been shown to hold good in 
the Dravidian languages, and that their euphonic 
changes are rather in harmony with those which 
take place in the Aryan family. 

But this latter subject would require another 
paper. These changes will, I think, show the 
Dravidian languages more in harmony with 
Schleicher’s “ Ario-graeco-italo-keltisch ,, sub¬ 
division of the Indo-Germanic family of lan¬ 
guages, than with the Ougro-Emnish dialects 
of M. de TJjfalvy .—(To le contimced.) 


NOTES ON A TIBET TEAPOT AND ON THE TEA USED THEREIN. 
BY CHARLES HORSTE, LATE B.C.S.; F.RA.S., E.L.S., &c. 


This grand old teapot was in family use in a 
Tibetan household near L a h o n 1, and was given, 
as a most valuable parting present, by the old 
lady who owned it, to Captain Hay, then in 
political employ in the Kulu country, in the 
Himalaya. It is said to have been made .about a 
hundred years since in China, and its ornamen¬ 
tation is decidedly Chinese. The body repre¬ 
sents a lotus-flower with five petals curved in 
at the summit. On each petal are engraved 
mountains, treos, and clouds. The grateful 
steam ascends from the mountains, nourishes 
trees, and then forms clouds, which descending 
within provides the cheering beverage. The 
cover, which is handsomely ornamented and 
finished off with a pine-apple knob, is fastened 
to a dragon’s neck by a brass chain. The said 
dragon, which is horned and of the true Chinese 
type, forms the handle. He has handsome 
scroll epaulettes and a most singular tail. He 
has his open mouth placed on the rim of the 
opening, in the hopes of getting a little of the 


overflow, should there he any. The condensed 
steam is discharged by the spout, which re¬ 
presents the trunk and head of a small-eared 
elephant, and is attached at the upper part to 
the teapot by a small dragon’s head. 

Perhaps this is allegorical, and may represent 
the Ganges flowing from its* source in the moun¬ 
tains. But whether or no, the whole affair is 
in excellent keeping, and may fairly be ren¬ 
dered as I have put it. 

The metal of which it is composed seems to 
he a mixture of brass with some harder metal. 
The colour is somewhat duller than brass, and, 
although it has been made so long, it bears no 
trace of copperas or rust of any kind. 

Its height is eight and a half inches, and across 
from the exterior of the handle to that of the 
spout it measures nearly nine inches. The de¬ 
sign is quite worthy of imitation by our artists, 
in silver or other metal, and this has been 
beautifully rendered by the artist; although from 
its colour it wsts very difficult to photograph. 
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In the country from whence it was derived 
almost every house has a teapot as hereinafter 
described, but not in general so handsome as 
that now under notice. Tea is drunk more and 
more, and our Himalayan tea-planters, if they 
can manufacture it to meet the taste of these 
people, have an unlimited field for their en¬ 
terprise. The brick-tca, of which more anon, 
appears to me very coarse and bad, besides 
being vei-y dear; but it takes a long time to 
induce a people to change their habits. At¬ 
tempts are, however, being made to manufacture 
brick-tea, and this will doubtless be very suc¬ 
cessful, as we arc daily learning more of the 
details of the manufacture. 

But my readers will like to know how the 
tea was made which was served in this remark¬ 
able teapot. Here is the recipe, for any one 
to try:—Take a very small quantity of tea, 
brick-tea,—say two ounces for ten people,—and 
put it into a large iron or mica-schist pot and 
boil with a little water for an hour. Next, mix 
in about an equal quantity of soda. This soda 
is an efflorescence found upon the surface of 
the ground at Kyan, beyond the Panging 
Lake. Then add a little salt and some half- 
raneid butter. This butter has salt put in when 
made, so that often additional salt can he dis¬ 
pensed with.' Lastly, add a little of the broken 
bark of the yew {Team baccata), called by the 
natives Burim, which imparts great astringency, 
and gives the mixture a reddish colour. About 
ton pints of water are added, and the whole 
is churned up with a churning-stick nntil it 
acquires the colour and consistence of thick rich 
cocoa or chocolate. When ready it is poured 
into the teapot, called by the natives clubril , the 
only straining commonly in use being by the 
placing of a spoon before it when running, to 
stop the coarser particles. 

In LahonI coarse china cups arc used 
without handles or saucers or covers. These 
come from Yarkand. Turned cups of ser¬ 
pentine are also much esteemed, as they s tan d 
heat very well, and tea can be kept hot in them 
by the fire. They are made near L 6. 

The mica-schist pots are hollowed out with 
a tool at Zanzibar. They are sometimes two 
feet in diameter, without any covefs, and are 
cut from tie solid. They are shaped like an 
Indian lota , or a round saucepan with a lip all 
round. 


The tea thus made is pressed upon the visit¬ 
or, who is expected, like themselves, to drink 
from five to ten cups, if they can make him. 

Moororoft, in his Travels (vol. I. pp. 
231-2), thus describes his visit to the Raja 
of Ladakh, when tea was served:— <f A-mo¬ 
derately large teapot of gilt copper, and of 
beautiful workmanship, was brought in, and 
salted and buttered tea without -milk handed to 
the company. The Raja took out of a breast¬ 
pocket or pouch his own tea-cup, of yellow 
china. The Khaga Tamsin also produced his, 
of chestnut wood mounted with silver. We 
had come provided with our own cups. The 
tea was not very strong, and tasted like weak 
broth.” 

The use of tea in Lalioul appears to be 
restricted to the higher classes, the poorer using 
substitutes for it, such as the leaves of a dwarf 
kind of willow, &e., but the practice of* tea¬ 
drinking is daily becoming more general. 

The following extract from Moororoft (vol. I., 
pp. 229, 230) will show how general its use had 
become some forty years since :— 

u The diet of the Ladakh is, and of the 
Tibetans generally, is nutritious and wholesome, 
and is remarkable for the prominent share 
which is taken in it by tea. All classes of 
Tibetans eat three meals a day. The first 
consists of tea; the second of tea—or of meal 
porridge if that cannot be afforded; the third 
of meat, rice, vegetables, and bread by the up¬ 
per, and soup, porridge, and bread by the lower 
classes. Lor a breakfast of ten persons this 
would bo the preparation :—About an ounce 
of black tea, called hero i zaoujeha (or zangjee'), 
black brick-tea (from zang y black, and cha, chha , 
or ja, tea of Major Hay?), and a like quantity 
of soda are boiled in a quart of water for an 
hour, or until the leaves of the tea are sufficient¬ 
ly steeped. It is then strained and mixed with 
ten quarts of boiling water in which an ounce 
and a half of fossil salt has been previously dis¬ 
solved. The whole is then put into a narrow 
cylindrical chum, along with some butter, and 
well churned with a ehuming-stick till it be¬ 
comes a smooth, oily, and brown liquid of the 
colour and consistence of chocolate, in which 
form it is transferred to a teapot of silver or sil¬ 
vered copper or brass, for the richer classes 
ornamented with flowers and foliage, and gro¬ 
tesque figures of leopards, crocodiles, dragons, 
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or heads of elephants, and the like, in embossed 
or filagree work. The poorer people have plain 
brass or tinned copper teapots. Each man has 
his own cup, either of china, porcelain, or, what 
is more common, made out of the knot of the 
horse chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or 
plain. About five thousand of these, in the rough, 
are annually exported from Bisahir to Gartokh, 
and sold at the rate of six for a rupee (Is. 10cL). 

“ They are finished and ornamented in China. 
The latter kind of cup contains about one-third 
of a pint, the china cup something less. Each 
person drinks from five to ten cups of tea, and 
when the last is half finished he mixes with the 
remainder as muck barley ineal as makes a 

paste with it, which ho eats.The 

poorer people, instead of tea, boil two parts of 
barley fiour with one of water or meat broth 
seasoned with salt, until it becomes of the 
thickness of porridge.” 

Major Hay tells me that in 1849 there were 
three kinds of brick-tca sold in .Lahoul, which 
came from China via Ladakh,—(1) Tcopinzi, 
a green tea; (2) chung-ching , a black tea; 
and (3) sang-ja , also black. The last named 
sold for about Ctd. per lb., being the cheapest. 
Moorcroffc in 1820 names 3*. per lb. for green 
brick-tea, and 2x. for black brick-tea, which 
he says, come via Llassa or Yarkand. 


It will thus be seen that it must be quite an 
article of luxury. Enormous quantities of 
spurious tea of kinds used to be manufactured 
from the leaves of various shrubs in Bisahir, 
and exported thence to Ladakh; but this trade 
of late seems to have fallen off, and when there 
I heard but little of it. 

Jacquemont, who travelled some thirty years 
since 'in Ladakh and adjacent countries, writes 
from the frontier the following quaint account 
(vol* II. pp. 141-142):—“ Tea comes to K&s- 
mir by caravans across Chinese Tarfcary and 
Tibet. I know not why this caravan tea has 
any reputation with us : it is absolutely destitute 
of fragrance, and is prepared for drinking with 
milk, butter, salt, and an alkaline salt of a bit¬ 
ter taste. All these produce a turbid reddish 
liquor of extraordinary flavour, execrable ac¬ 
cording, to some, and decidedly agreeable ac¬ 
cording to others. I am of the latter opinion. 

“In Kuna war* it is made in another 
way:—after the tea has been boiled for an hour 
or two, the water is thrown away, and the leaves 
are dressed with rancid butter, flour, and minced 
goat’s-flesh. This makes a detestable ragout, 
they call it tea.” 

But I have quoted sufficient to show what 
kind of brews of tea used to flow through the 
trunk of our teapot. 


THE B1IADRA CHALLAM AND RJ&KAPALLI TALUKAS, GODAVART DISTRICT, 

SOUTH INDIA. 

BY THE Rev. JOHN CAIN, DTJMAGBDEM. 


The Bhadrachallam and Rekapalli 
talukits, G o d A v a r i district, South India, were 
handed oveV to the British Government by the 
Nizam in 18G0, and transferred from the Central 
Provinces to the Madras Presidency in 1874. 
For many years previous these two talukas were 
the scene of plunder and petty fighting among 
the many petty zamindftrs in the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions and those in the neighbouring territory, 
and resembled in many respects the * debat¬ 
able land’ of England and Scotland. These 
quarrels evidently depopulated the country to a 
large extent, so that no old temples remain to 
remind one of the various events in ftSma 
and Sita’s exile near the village of Parna- 
s a 1 a. There are, it is true, remains of a few 
old temples in other parts .of the talukas, but 


these have to be examined before any satisfactory 
decision can be arrived at respecting their age. 
Near Dumagudema large number of rough¬ 
ly carved idols have been dug up at different 
times, but they give no evidence as to the date 
of their first being set up. 

In this paper I will give the principal legends 
connected with these talukas, and in future 
papers the castes,—with special reference to the 
Kois. 

Parnasala, on the banks of the Godavari, 
is said to have been the scene of Sita’s abduc¬ 
tion. As Rama, Sita, and Lakshmana were 
living there, RAvana drew away Rama in pur¬ 
suit of a phantom antelope, which cleverly 
eluded him and led him far away from his 
wife and brother. After a time Sita pefsuaded 


* He here refers to spurious tea. 
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Lakslunana to go in search of Rama, and Ravana 
appeared before her and cunningly tempted 
her “to prepare to follow him, by asserting that 
her husband had caught the antelope and was on 
his way back with his brother. Stooping down, 
Havana, with his trident ( shulcnrri ), lifted up Sita 
and the ground on which she was standing, and 
placing both her and the mass of the earth on 
his chariot began to fly away. At that time 
in the little village of Etapaka, a few 
miles beyond Bhadrachallam, lived the 
famous bird Jetayudu. On hearing Sita’s 
cries of distress he immediately hastened to 
the rescue, and met the chariot on the site 
of the present Dumagfidem. A terrible 
battle ensued, and in the conflict so much 
dust arose that the place was ever afterwards 
called Dummugudem:— dummu (Telugu) 
= dust, gudern = a village or hamlet. In the 
struggle Havana’s chariot-wheels grazed the 
top of the hill on the opposite side of the 
river, and the hill has ever since been called 
Radhapu-Gutta:— radhapu, the adjective 
formed from radham, a ‘chariot,’ and e gutta ,’ a 
hill. This scarped hill attracts the attention of 
all visitors to Dnmagudem, and presents an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty sight when the rays of the rising 
sun in the rainy season fall on the summit. 

Havana, despairing of victory by fair means, 
asked wherein the secret of the bird’s immense 
strength lay, promising faithfully to reveal 
wherein his own lay. Becoming possessed of 
the required information and declining to act 
up to his promise, he soon conquered Jetayudu, 
and the latter fell down mortally wounded. 
The bird’s twa wings fell down in the village 
now calledRekapalli, which is said to be a 
modification of the word Bekkajpalli, according 
to a well-known rule in Telugu grammar where¬ 
by tfye cutting off a consonant necessitates the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel: reka (from 
rekka) = a wing, palli = a village. The village 
where Jetayudu lived is called Y e tap aka or 
Etapaka, i.e. ‘ Jetaya’s paka* :—p<xka = a hut. 
Before long, R&ma returned, and, not finding 
Sita, followed up the tracks of Lakshmana, 
coining at last upon the dead body of his faith¬ 
ful bird. Intensely grieved, he piled up a heap 
of sticks in' the palm of his left hand, and plac¬ 
ing the corpse of Jetayudu thereon he burned 
it. Hence the left .hand is called the Mti 
111umi f —kdti the inflected form of kddu, a fune¬ 


ral pile, a burning-ground; bhumi = the earth, 
ground. As one result of this, the placing of 
the left hand on the heart at night will cause 
the slumberer to dream most horrible dreams. 
Rama then came and dwelt at the present Bha¬ 
drachallam, building a temple there (which 
is not supposed to be in existence now), and 
calling the temple Bhadradu, and the village 
Bhadrapuram. After a time he met with 
Anjanuyudu and Sugrivadu, and learning that 
Havana was living on a certain well-known 
hill in the gorge some distance below Reka¬ 
palli, he proceeded there and rescued his wife. 

AtParnasala they profess to show to visi¬ 
tors in a certain vdgu (Jnalla) a stone upon which 
Sita sat. Certain marks on a rock resemble 
footprints, and are therefore called ‘ Sita’s foot¬ 
prints;’ and on one rock especially there are 
yellow stains, attributed to the yellow dye of 
Sita’s clothes, laid out there to dry after she 
had washed them. A small hollow in the vil¬ 
lage is said to be the spot where she was stand¬ 
ing when Ravana lifted her up. 

On the opposite side of the river, cloee to the 
foot of the Radhapu Gutta, is a small hill called 
N*aluguGutta, which is supposed to have 
been formed by the accumulation of ntxlugv, ( i.e . 
a kind of soap paste) left by Sita after her 
daily baths. 

Some years after this, the people of the dis¬ 
trict, having learned that Rama had lived for 
some time at Bhadrachallam, began to regard 
that town as sacred, and a certain bairdgi took 
up his abode there and built a small temple, 
carving a stone, and having placed it in the 
temple worshipped it as the image of Rama. 

Thus far the legendary history. 

About 150 years ago Rama Das, au official 
of the Nizam’s government, was sent to collect 
the revenue of this taluka, but instead of trans¬ 
mitting the money he spent it in building a 
temple and gopuravn. His superiors at last ob¬ 
jected to this, and sent a number of Rohillas 
and carried him to Haidarabad, where he died 
after an imprisonment of twelve years. 

A certain Tlrumalakshmi Narasimha Rau then 
came, and, being much wiser than his prede¬ 
cessor, annually despatched part of the tribute, 
and devoted the rest to finishing the work com¬ 
menced by Rama Das and beginning another 
temple. Whilst ho was thus engaged, a wealthy 
man of Madras, named Yaradaramadasu, with 
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his mother and his wife, brought two lakhs of 
rupees to Bhadrachallam and agreed to help 
Narasimha Rau to complete his work. Before 
this could bo done,'the Nizam’s government, 
dissatisfied with the small amount of revenue 
received, sent a number of sawars to take Nara- 
simha Rau to Haidarabfid. He immediately gave 
these sawars a large sum of money, and pro¬ 
mised to follow them in a few days to Haidara- 
bad. Before many days had elapsed, the Madras 
man died, and Narasimha Rau, taking the 
corpse, the widow, the deceased man s mother, 
and his own mother, with a large number of 
servants, embarked on a number of sangadis 
(rafts) to cross thb Godavari. When about 
halfway across the river, he threw the corpse 
into the stream and jumped in himself, followed 
by the widow, her mother-in-law, and most of 
the followers. His own wife and two servants 
were rescued, and one of the servants died in 
Bhadrachallam not many years ago. 

These talukas formed part of the Hasanabad 
S a n k a g i r i Zammdart hold by the Ashwa Rau 
family, under a grant from the representative of 
the Emperor of Dihli to ono Anapft Ashwa Rau 
in the beginning of the 14th century. All that 
is known of the political history of this district 
is to be found in the Central Provinces Gazetteer 
and Captain Glasfurd’s Revenue Settlement 
Report. 

Until the talukas were handed over to British 
rule the Bhadrachallam Zamindfir always kept 
up a troop of Rohillas, who received very little 
pay- for their services, and lived chiefly by loot¬ 
ing the country around. In attendance upon 
them were one hundred Kois and one hundred 


M a d i g a s (Chaklars). Twenty-five Koi villages 
form a samutu , and in the Bhadrachallam taluka 
there are ten samutus ; in the territory on the 
opposite side of the river, which also belonged 
to the Ashwa Rau family, there were ten samu¬ 
tus. Each samutu was bound in turn to furnish 
for a month a hundred Kois to carry burdens, 
fetch supplies, &c. for the above-mentioned 
Rohillas, 3nd a hundred Madigas to act as 
horsekeepers. During the month they were thus 
employed they had to provide their own latta. 

The petty zamindars of Albaka, Cherla, 
Nagar, Bejji, and Chintalanada likewise had 
their forces of Nayaks and Kois, and were 
continually robbing and plundering. All was 
* grist’ which came to their * mill,’ even the 
clothes of the poor Koi women, who were fre¬ 
quently stripped and then regarded as objects of 
ridicule. The Kois have frequently told me that 
they could never lie down to rest at night with¬ 
out feeling that before morning their slumbers 
might be rudely disturbed, their houses burnt, 
and their property all carried off. As a rule, they 
hid their grain in caves and holes of large trees. 

The Cherla R&ja (who is still alive) had a 
great antipathy to supposed wizards and sor¬ 
cerers, and it was an easy method of revenge 
for one enemy to accuse another to this petty 
zamindar of being an adept in the black art. 
The accused was immediately seized and hanged. 

The last great plundering took place in 1859, 
not far from Parnasala. Since the talukas 
have been under British rule, the Bastar petty 
zamindars have found it prudent to avoid open 
violence, as much as the petty zamindars in 
British territory. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you, or any 
of your correspondents, will kindly give me ^ e 
Sanskrit text from the first adhydya of the Shata - 
patha Brdhmana, translated as below, in the foot¬ 
note to p. 57 of India Three Thousand Years 
Ago , by Dr. John Wilson, Gate) of Bombay. The 
translation is :—«* If the sacrifice^ be a Br&hma?, 
it is said, EH, Come ! if he is a Vaisya, then it is 
Agahi, Come hither! with a Rajabandhu it is 
Adrava, Run hither! with a Sudra it is Adrava, 
Run hither !” 

W, J- Richards. 

Cottayam, Travancore, 

June 14 th, 1876 . 


D MISCELLANEA. 

LINES BY WABBEN HASTINGS. 

Lord Macaulay, in the celebrated ,Essay, on 
7arren Hastings, says of the great Govemor- 
■eneral, “He had always loved books. Though 
ot a poet in .any high sense of the word, he wrote 
eat and polished lines with great facility, and was 
>nd of exercising this talent.” Indian readers may 
ot be displeased to have a specimen laid before 
iem.' The following spirited lines seem to have 
een written’ in India, and were printed in a Cal¬ 
cutta newspaper of the year 1810. They Hre. of 
onrse, imitated from Horace’s Otwmdwos, Ac., 
nd, as a relic of a great Indian worthy of days 
mt now seem very distant, may not be out of place 
i the pages of the Indian Antiquary--™-. J- W. 
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For ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 
When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the case he hears 
The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom. 

For ease, for ease, he constant sighs, 

Invokes the moon and starry skies 
T’ afford their friendly light. 

That no dacoit his peace invade, 

Nor burglar ply his boring trade 
Secured by gloomy night. 

But all his care and toils can ne’er 
Fulfil his hopes, his wishes dear; 

For ever and anon 

The daring crime, th’ affray, the theft, 

The wail of those of all bereft, 

Keep pouring ceaseless on. 

Yet, all the numerous ills among 
That foil his plans, his purpose strong 
Remains unshaken still; 

The consciousness of faith and zeal, 

And labour i for the public weal, 

A solace sweet instil. 

Then why uneasy should he be, 

Or hope e’er perfect peace to see 
Unmixed with vice or crime ? 

For evil passions shall prevail, 

And with their train Man’s race assail, 

Till Heaven’s eternal time. 

PAHLAVI. 

Mr. E. W. West, of the I.C.S., the well-known 
Pahlavi scholar, is about to return to Europe with 
fresh materials for the study of Pahlavi literature, 
of which he gives the following account in a letter 
to Prof. Max Muller:—“ I have obtained complete 
copies of the Dinhard, Nirangistdn, Vajarhard-i 
Bint, and many shorter works hardly known by 
name in Europe, and hope to finish the Dddistdn-i 
Dint ... I have also collated Spiegel’s Pahlavi 
text of the Josna and Vondiddd with some very 
old MSS., and am sorry to'say I find the printed 
text lamentably defective. The Dinhard is the 
longest Pahlavi work in existence, and originally 
contained nine books, of which the first two are 
missing; a MS. of the remaining seven books was 
brought from Persia about ninety years ago, and 
this MS. traces its own descent from an old MS. 
copied by a writer about 877 years ago; all exist¬ 
ing copies in India are derived from this MS. 
brought from Persia, but before they were made 
about one-sixth of the folios of the original MS. 
had been abstracted by various’ individuals, and 
still remain in other hands. I have been able to 
collate all these scattered folios excepting five, 
which are still missing 5 but excepting myself I 


—*-■ —. . . ~ 

believe Dastur Peshotan is the only person who 
has a copy of the whole. The eighth and ninth* 
books contain a long account of the Nashs, or 
twenty-one books of the Zoroastrian literature, 
which seems likely to be of considerable interest. 
/ Inquiries have been made in Persia for some other 
copy of this work, but hitherto without success. 
The Nh'angistan is probably the third largest work 
in Pahlavi (if it be longer than the Pahlavi Vendi - 
ddd) ; it consists of minute directions with regard 
to ceremonies very difficult to understand fully, 
and seems to contain many quotations from the 
Avcsta not found elsewhere, and likely to be im¬ 
portant additions to tho Zend Dictionary .... 
The Dddi$tdn-i Dini is the second longest Pahlavi 
work, and contains a great variety of religious 
information, more interesting and less technical 
than that in the Nirangistdn . It consists of three 
parts, of which the first and last are said to have 
been additions to tho middle part, which latter is 
all that has reached Europe, and is about one-half 
of the whole work. The Vajarkard-i Dini is a 
somewhat similar but shorter work. The copy I 
have had given mo was printed in Bombay in 1848. 
Several minor works I have copied from a MS 
554 years old, said to bo unique. . . . Another 
volume of this MS. is said to be at Teheran, in a 
library which was purchased in Bombay some 
twenty years ago. With regard to A vesta texts, 
I have not learned that any MSS. exist which can 
be traced to other sources than those used by 
Westcrgaard, so it is doubtful if his edition can be 
improved upon materially. But the. Pahlavi text 
of Spiegel’s edition is simply untrustworthy,— 
owing, probably, to his following the Paris MS. of 
tho Vendiddd in preference to its prototypes at 
London and Copenhagen.”— Academy, 

THE UNWILLING GUEST. 

By Behd < d-din Zohcir. 

Ye are all alike and base; 

God diminish such a brood ! 

Why, good Lord ! in all the race 
There is not a man that’s good. 

Back your suitors bootless go; 

Nay, what should they hope to find ? 

Goodness P—gracious goodness ! no. 
Kindness P—nothing of tho kind. 

Would I had been spared the shock 
When your faces met my eye ! 

Or that there had been a block 
On the road I travelled by. 

Oh! to leave your town, at last!— 

When may I such bliss expect P— 

On a pony sleek and fast, 

Or a camel limber-necked* 

Pro/. E. E. Palmer's Transl. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OP BHARTRIHARI’S VAIRAGYA SATAKAM. 

BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A, CALCUTTA. 


(Concluded from gage 286. 1 


W HILE the Soul’s temple still stands firm, 
and Eld still bides afar, 

While sense is keen, and Life with Death still 
wages equal war, 

The wise to gain the spirit’s peace should strive 
with strong desire. 

What boots to dig a well when all the house is 
wrapped in fire ? 

I have not learnt the wrangler’s art, or less pre¬ 
tentious lore, 

Her cleft in fight the war-beasts’ skulls .on 
Fame’s broad wings to soar, 

Nor sipped tbe fair one’s honeyed lip while 
soft the moonbeam falls;— 

My youth is wasted like a lamp in vast un¬ 
peopled halls. 

Knowledge abates the wise man’s pride, 
But kindles it in all beside; 

That loneliness which shields tbe saint 
Lets sinners sin without restraint. 

The youthful freshness of my heart is worn 
with old decay, 

The beauty of iny limbs hath passed unrecog¬ 
nized away, * 

Grim Fate brings nigh with giant strides the 
unrelenting hour, 

What hope but in the feet of him* who smote 
Love’s wanton power ? 

If parching thirst dries up the throat, 

How sweet the brimming stream ; 

If hunger pinches, rice and herbs 
Imperial dainties seem. 

We hug this fond belief,—that we 
A solid pleasure gain, 

When all we’ve done is to remove 
The momentary pain. 

When shall I bathe in Ganga’s stream and 
please Thee, Lord, with fruits and flowers, 
Thinking of that one worthy theme, on beds of 
stone through midnight hours 
honouring my Father in the faith, striving to 
lift my heart above ? 

When shall I fling my woes aside P Help me, 
thou enemy of Love.f 


The man whose bed is made of rock, whose 
mansion’s but a cave, 

Who’s clothed in bark and fed on frnitg, who 
drinks the crystal wave, 

Whose friends are deer, alone can boast of 
splendour on this earth; 

For he alone ne’er bows the head to power, or 
wealth, or birth. 

While flows the triple stream from Siva’s head, 

While the boon earth yields garments, food, 
and bed, 

Who’d face the porter at the rich man’s gate 

If not through pity for his children’s fate ? 

Out of Banaras who can live that boasts the 
sage’s name, 

Where rags are counted splendid clothes, and 
begging held no blame, 

Wheru gardens yield to all who need their 
bounteous supplies, 

Where saints subdue the flesh, where Death’s 
the gate of Paradise ? 

Leave those proud doors where surly slaves 
growl out “ Our lord’s asleep, 

“ We cannot wake him; if we do, his wrath no 
bounds will keep 

But haunt the temple of that god who rales 
this mighty whole, 

Whose gate no ill-bred porter keeps, who fills 
with bliss the soul. 

Our mind is but a lump of clay 
Which Fate, grim potter, holds 
On Sorrow’s wheel that rolls alway. 

And, as*he pleases, moulds. 

Siva controls earth, heav’n, and hell, 

Vishnu pervades each part. 

Their rank in being who can tell ? 

But Siva has my heart. 

Why, Cupid, wound thy hand with twanging 
still the bow ? 

Why, cuckoo, sound for nought thy soft love- 
moving strain ? 

Why, bashful maiden, still thy sidelong glances 
throw ? 

My soul the nectarcus wine of Siva’s love 
doth drain. 
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What though the hermit’s cloak be torn with 
many a rent, 

What though he sleep in tombs or under forest 
trees, 

Heeding not Mend or foe, on self-communion 
bent, 

From pride and anger free, his mind is still at 
ease. 


Enjoyments quickly lose their zest; of them 
our life is made; 

Then why extend the hand to grasp these 
flowers that bloom to fade ? 

If for my words yon care at all, then fix your 
constant soul 

On that eternal Fount of light % whose beams 
can Love control. 


Happy who dwell in mountain-caves, praising 
the One Supreme, 

Upon whose breasts sleep fearless birds that 
drink their tears of joy, 

While we are sporting in the groves, and wan¬ 
dering by the stream 

Of some aerial pleasure-ground, our wayward 
fancy’s toy. 


Death swallows Birth, and Youth’s brief flash 
the jaws of Age devour, 

Desire of wealth cuts up Content, and Love the 
peaceful hour, 

Fell Envy’s tooth gnaws Virtue’s bud, and 
snakes infest the wood, 

Kings’ courts are overrun with knaves : thus 
bad things feed on good. 


Hundreds of various pains and griefs uproot 
the health of man, 

Where Fortune takes up her abode mishaps 
' soon crowd the gate, 

Nothing is born which Death makes not a 
subject of his state, 

How full of faults is Destiny! how ill-conceived 
her plan! 


Hard is our lot within th’ imprisoning womb, 
Our youth beset with separation’s doom, 
Loathsome our age, the theme of woman’s 
mirth; 

Say then, ye men, what joy ye find on earth P 


A hundred years complete onr span, half that 
is passed in night: 

Childhood and age devour the half of what be¬ 
longs to light: 

The rest is torn with parting pangs, of cease¬ 
less toil the slave; 

What profit in our human life, unstable as the 
wave ? 


Those who distinguish that which is from fleet¬ 
ing outward shows, 

Do well to give up wealth and joys to gain 
secure repose; 

What therefore must be said of us who cannot 
bear to part 

From that which never can be ours, on which 
we’ve set our heart ? 


Eld like a tiger threats our careless bliss, 
Diseases wound our frame like angry foes. 
As water from a broken pitcher, flows 
Our life away; and yet men do amiss. 

Once in a way Dame Nature makes 
A perfect crystal free from stain, 

And then, like careless workman, breaks 
Tne piece which cost her so much pain. 

The limbs contract, the gait’s infirm, the teeth 
drop from the gums, 

The eyesight dims, the hearing fails, and 
senile drivelling comes; 

No more relations heed our words, our wife 
e’en disobeys, 

Our sou becomes a foe: alas! what ills in length 
of days ! 

Man is an actor who plays various parts :— 

First comes a boy, then out a lover starts, 

His garb is changed for, lo! the beggar’s rags! 

Then he’s a merchant with full money-bags ; 

Anon an aged sire, wrinkled and lean; 

At last Death drops his curtain on the scene. 


Night, day, Mend, foe, dross, gems, are all the 
same to me, 

’Twixt stones and rose-strewn beds no differ¬ 
ence I see; 

In some lone hermitage I let the hours glide by, 
And lond on Siva call with thrice-repeated cry. 


t. i.e. Siva. 
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Miscellaneous Stanzas . 

The man of firm and constant soul, 

Who, nought possessing, nought desires, * 
Nor burns with passion’s raging fires, 
Finds happiness from pole to pole. 


Time passes never to recede. 

But careless mortals take no heed; 

The woes that in past years we bore 
Leave us no wiser than before; 

What folly do we lay aside ? 

Though sorely by our errors tried. 

We learn not prudence, but begin 
Once more a fresh career of sin. 

The belly clamours for its rights, and will not 
be denied, 

Its keen-set longings cut the purse that holds 
our human pride, 

It withers virtue as the moon the lotus of the 
day,§ 

The mantling vine of modesty it lops and shreds 
away. 


Let’s live on offerings, sleeping on the ground, 
Clothed with the air, and not in courts he 
found. 


Here sounds the tuneful lyre, and there loud 
shrieks appal, 

Here is a sage discourse, and there a drunken 
brawl, 

Here maids in prime of youth, there wrinkled 
forms you meet; 

Of what consists our life, of bitter or of sweet ? 

With gestures forced, cracked voice, and smil¬ 
ing face, 

Your part is now to sue for rich men’s grace, 

Half fool, half knave; but when your hair is 
grey 

What part in life’s great force remains to 
play? 

Breath, fortune, life, and youth are swiftly ebb¬ 
ing tides, 

In this unstable world virtue alone abides. 

Siva’s a guiding lamp, that bums in hermits’ 
hearts, 

Dispels delusion’s gloom and light and heat 
imparts, 

He shrivelled like a moth the frivolous god of 
Love, 

His flame’s the moon’s white streak that gleams 
his crest above. 


“ Rise up and bear one second’s space 
“ Grim pennry’s awful load; 

“ Let me o’erweariod take thy place 
“ Fn Pluto’s dark abode.” 

A poor man thus a corpse bespake ; 

Tho corpse, .preferring death 
To want, would not its silence break 
For all his waste of breath. 


My soul, for Fortune sigh no more, that blind 
capricious fair, 

That dwells in princes’ nods and frowns, un¬ 
stable as the air; 

Rags are the wise man’s “ coat of proo£”^[ in 
these from door to door 

We beg through wide Banaras’ streets, and one 
hand holds our store. 


Siva is chief of those who fleshly lusts despise, 

Though linked to Uma’s form by everlasting 
ties; 

We, racked with venom-pangs which Cupid’s 
arrow brings, 

Can neither leave nor yet enjoy these worldly 
things. 


That tortoise really lives its life which bears 
the world on high, 

We bless the pole-star’s birth, round which re¬ 
volves the starry sky, 

But all those buzzing summer flies, that serve 
not others* gain, 

Dead to all useful purposes e’en from their 
birth remain. 


They smile and weep to gain their end, 
Cajole, but never trust, a friend, 

So wise men keep from women far, 
Shunning them like the funeral jar. || 

§ The moon patronizes the kwnuda, but is an enemy to 
the lotus which comes out in the day. 


<c My house is high, my sons renowned, my 
wealth beyond compare,” 

“My wife is lovely, young my age”—thus 
thoughtless men declare. 


I 


Used in cemeteries, and therefore impure. 
Henry VL> Pt. II. Act IY« Sc. 2. 
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Thinking this world will last for aye, they don 
delusion’s chains; 

The sage knows all will pass away, and straight 
this world disdains. 


Revile, revilers! I, ’tis true, 

Cannot return your scorn: 

We give hut what we know, for who 
E’er gave a rabbit’s horn? 

Alms are not difficult to gain, great Rama showed 
the way; 

The earth yields roots, the deerskin keeps the 
winter’s cold away; 

Whether we joy or grieve, we’re still of destiny 
the slaves; 

Why should I leave the three-eyed god, to 
court blind purse-proud knaves ? 


Why wander without end ? find rest at last, my 
soul: 

What will be must be; none can Fate’s decree 
control, 

Leave thinking of the past and let the future be, 

Reap joys which come by chance and unexpect¬ 
ed flee. 


Their hand their only dish, 
Begging their wants supplies, 
They sleep where Fate may wish, 
The world as straw they prize, 
Such is the hermit’s life : 

For souls, by Siva’s might, 

Can win though toil and strife 
To that supreme delight. 


Bali you’ve not released from hell nor Death the 
monster slain, 

Nor cleansed from spots the moon’s fair disk, 
nor put an end to pain, 

Nor bearing up the earth awhile eased Sesha 
from the load, 

Do you not blush to wear the wreath to match¬ 
less heroes owed ? 


What folly ’tis o’er musty texts to brood, 

Or charm with plays and songs the idle mood! 
All fancies vain my soul hath flung aside, 
Resolved in Siva only to confide. 


The forest trees yield fruit which men may 
pluck at will, 

The wave runs pure and cold in many a holy 
rill, 

Soft is the bed of leaves which wind-swept 
creepers pour, 

And yet mean spirits court scorn at the rich 
man’s door. 


Begging supplies my wants, 
My rags keep out the cold, 
My faith in Siva’s firm,— 
What need have I of gold ? 


The chief of saints declare no joy can vie with 
theirs 

Who fling on Siva’s breast the burden of their 
cares, 

Taking no thought for wealth, by daily bounty 
fed, 

Blessed and pure, exempt from envy, pain, and 
dread. 


Our joys are like the wave in foam-flakes hurled, 
Youth, life, and love like lightning come and go. 
Learn this, ye wise, and teach the people so, 
That all may know how hollow is this world. 


Say, hast thou gained this bliss by long ascetic 
pain 

Deer, that thou flatter’st not the rich nor feel’st 
their scorn, 

Nor runnest here and there some trifling boon 
to gain, 

But feed’st on tender grass, and sleep’st from 
eve till morn ? 


When maidens see a tinge of white 
Streak a man’s hair, they shun his sight,— 
’Tis like the white bone* on the brink 
Of wells whence only outcasts drink. 


Thou fool, how oft thy schemes have missed 
their aim! 

And yet this gold-mirage thy soul allures; 

That still thou hop’st, and still thy heart en¬ 
dures, 

Shows it is wrought of adamantine frame. 


* The hit of hone suspended over & well belonging to CMn^dhu.—K. T. T. 
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They bewilder, enchant, and deceive, 
Plunge in anger, delight, and despair; 
Woe to those who in pity receive 
To their credulous bosoms the fair ! 


A hermit’s forest cell, and fellowship with 
deer, 

A harmless meal of fruit, stone beds beside 
the stream, 


Are helps to those who long for Siva's guid¬ 
ance here; 

But be the mind devout our homes will forests 
seem. 


Sweeter than honey are the nectar 5 d strains 
The goddess Speech sends forth to cheer our 
souls; 

Content with these and charitable doles, 

We will not purchase wealth with slavish pains. 


NOTES ON SOME CAVES IN THE KARJAT TALUKA 
OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 

BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.S. 


In the late Dr. Wilsons paper upon the 
Ancient Remains of Wrsirr/i India* ho inserts 
a description by his native correspondent 
Vishnu S&stri of some caves at McmjoKon- 
d fin e, Taluk a Karjat, and adds that“ Mr. Law 
{(then Collector of Thana) has lately been able 
to visit these excavations, and to procure illus¬ 
trative drawings of their front and principal 
figures. They appear to be more modern than 
those of SalseUe. The account above given 
of them by Vishnu Sfietri has been found to be 
correct.” I do not know what has become of 
Mr. Law’s notes and drawings; but, from a 
visit recently paid to the caves, I am in a po¬ 
sition to say that, so far from being later than 
those of Sal sett (}, those eaves are probably among 
the most ancient known. 

They are situated at the base of the hill- 
fort of R aj m a c h i (which forms the northern 
side of the valley known to travellers on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway* as the u Bor 
GMfc Ravine”), about seven miles by road 
from Karj&t railway station. The approach is 
so easy that I rode a stout hack up to the very 
door of the oaves, a folly for which I might 
have paid with the loss of my horse, as the 
cliff was tenanted by several swarms of rock- 
bees. 

The following is a detailed description of the 
caves, from notes taken on the spot. 

No. 1. AChaitya hall opening to the north¬ 
west, twenty yards long by eight wide over all. 
There are remains of seven plain octagonal 
raking pillars on the north side, and six on the 

* Jour. Bo. Br. JR. At. Boc . toI. IH. pt H. (Jan. 
p. 46. 


south of the nave, bat. it cannot he made out 
whether there ever were any round behind the 
dahgolui, which, as well as the pillars, is much 
injured. There does not seem ever to have 
been a stone screen or music-gallery, hut part- 
of the original wooden screen, remains. It is 
of the same construction as that at Karli. 
There have been wooden horse-shoe rafters 
within it, but they are gone. The facade so 
closely resembles that of the chaitya hall at 
B h a j e, near Karli, that the best idea of it can 
he formed from tho engraving of that cave given 
by Mr. Fergusson.f Two bold cornices, one,on 
each side of the archway, have been supported by 
flying brackets of the Bhaje pattern, hut those 
of the north side are broken. 

At about fifteen feet from the ground, upon a 
sort of string course, there are small reliefs in 
compartments, four to the north of the archway 
and three to the south, the fourth here having 

perished. Five represent each a man and woman, 

the other two single figures, apparently male. 
There is nothing very characteristic about them 
except a sort of cowl worn by the inen, and a 
decent sufficiency of vesture not always observ¬ 
able in Eastern sculpture. North of the arch¬ 
way, close to the ground, there has been a group 
of sculptures in high relief of which nothing 
remains but part of the head of a single -figure, 

twice life-size. The face is almost all gone; but 

there remains the head-dress, which was either a 
great roll of hair, or a turbanin veryfine strands: 
a fleur-de-lis aigrette in front rises no .higher 
| than the crown of the head-dress. I am inclined 


t Hist, of Indian and Eastern Arektteetwre, fig, 46, p. 

111 . 
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to think that this is the head of a female, 
bat it is impossible to be sure. It is certainly 
not that of a Buddha. Over the place of the 
left shoulder is an inscription of fourteen letters 
of which I made a copy, and which Dr. H.Kern 
of Leiden reads:— 

Kaiihasa amtevusuid Balahena katafyi). 

c Made by Ba 1 aka the pupil of Kanlia 
(SJcr. Krishna).’ 

Cave No. 2 is a vihara in one story, immedi¬ 
ately north of No. 1. It has a verandah twenty- 
one feet long and eight deep, in a niche at 
the south end of which is a dahrjoba in relief 
of half its diameter, three feet high. The ceiling 
has been painted with circles within squares. 
The wall behind is ruined, but was apparently 
pierced by three doors feet high by 5} 
wide. 

These led to a hall ten yards deep and nine 
wide, surrounded by eighteen cells, six on a side. 
All except, the four next to the two inner 
corners have the chaiiya arch over the door. 
There have been six slender pillars down each 
side, and three at the back of the cave, standing 
3J- feet from the walls. They are octagonal. 
with plain square head (hardly to be called 
a capital), and support false architraves of 
stone eleven inches deep by eight thick, above 
which are false rafters one inch deep by five 
wide. 

No. 3 is a plain viMra, six yards square, with 
nine cells. The trout is ruined, but shows traces 
of three doors. 

No. 4 is a row of nine cells with an unsup¬ 
ported verandah or eave of the natural rock. 
These cells are indeed a mere improvement of 
a natural hollow under the cliff 5 of a kind com¬ 
mon in the trap formation—an unusual style 
of art among Buddhist excavators. There are a 
few mortice-holes here for woodwork. 

No. 5 is a tank constructed on similar prin¬ 
ciples, now filled up with mud. 

No. 6 —two cells, with a deep verandah of the 
same arrangement; and the seventh cave is a 
small cistern. 

Considering the great resemblance of these 
caves to those at B h a j e,*—the raking pillars, 
the archway closed only by a wooden screen, ■ 
the wooden-looking brackets of the facade and 
pillars of the chief vih&ra , and the absence of 


any figure of Buddha—I think I am justified in 
assuming that* these are among the very oldest 
caves known; and that the remaining fragment 
of the screen not only turns that at K d r 1 i out 
of its post of honour as “ a sole survivor,” but con¬ 
siderably exceeds it in age, and is in fact the 
oldest piece of carpentry in India except the 
few rafters remaining at B ha j e. 

In a scarp over the village of Hal Khurd, 
eight miles south of Karjat, there is a small 
and very plain vihara consisting of a hall 
twelve feet by eleven, surrounded—as well as 
I remember—by six cells, two of them double- 
bedded. One on the left of the entrance has 
been converted into a shrine for Bhairava, for 
whose further convenience, or that of his wor¬ 
shippers, the front wall of the vihara has been 
demolished within living memory. Tt is said to 
have borne an inscription, for which I sought 
in vain among the debris , and the cave is so plain 
that I cannot even conjecture its date. I visited 
also this year some caves at G-aur Kamat, 
four miles east of Kaijat, which turned out to 
be the water-cisterns of a small hill-fort. They 
were ancient enough, howover : for the masonry 
of the fort was * Hemadpanti,’ and so were the 
ruins of an old temple below. I heard also of a 
cave upon the spur which the Bor Ghat Incline 
ascends, in the village of J a m b r u g. It is now 
sacred to G a m b h i r n a t h, and the descrip¬ 
tion suggested the idea of a cave of the Lomas 
R i s h i type; but it may be only a Hindu hole in 
the rock. It is said to be accessible to a horseman 
from Kondane. A small rock-hewn shrine was 
also reported as existing in Muta Dongar 
(Landcrab Mountain), a high hill which ter¬ 
minates the spur of Matheran known as Garbat 
Point. It is occupied by Sonda Deva, the tutelar 
and eponymous (jrdm devata of the village of 
S 0 n d e v a d i, in the limits of which it is. There 
aro also excavations, as yet unvisited by any com¬ 
petent explorer, in the fort ofKothalgadh 
or P 01 h, in the north of this taluka. 1 have a 
plan of them by a native surveyor, but it is 
too small to form any idea from, except that 
they are important from their size. A cave at 
A m b i v 1 i, near the last-named, was known to 
Dr. Wilson as the cave of Jambrug.J I have 
not seen it, but it is certainly, from the descrip¬ 
tion given, a large vihara. 


J There are two Jambrngs. The one mentioned above is distinguished as “ Moxye Jambrng, Peta Kh&l%mr” 
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KRISHNA’S OPINION OP UNFAIR FIGHTING. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D.. Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


In a paper which I contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary (vol. ITT. pp. 2&7ff.) I have quoted (in 
p, 239) a passage from the Rdjadharma of the 
Mabhdhdrata in which fair fighting is enjoined 
upon warriors. In the Salya Paw an, however, 
it is related that Bhimasena shattered the thighs 
of Duryodhana with his club (v. 3292). This 
was regarded as contrary to the laws of war; 
and in verses 3346ff. we are told that BalarAma, 
•the brother of Krishna, expressed his indignation 
at the conduct, of Bhimasena in these terms:— 
Shame that Yrikadara (another name of Bhi- 
ma) should have smitten his antagonist below 
the navel in a lawful conflict! He has done what 
lias never been witnessed in a fight with clubs. 
It is a rule of the SAstra that a blow should not 
be struck below the navel.” The speaker then 
rushed at Bliima, but was held back by Krishna 
(v. 3350), who goes on to say that the Pandavas 
were their friends, and that Bhima was only 
very properly fulfilling a threat which he had 
made that he would break Duryodhana’s thighs 
with his club, and that this fato had been fore¬ 
told to the latter by the sage Maitreya: Bhima 
therefore, Krishna concludes, was not in fault 
(vv. 33551F.). In vv. 33G0f* BalarAma repeats 
his condemnation of Bhima’s act:—“ Having 
unrighteously smitten the righteous king Su- 
yodhana (Duryodhana) the Pundava (Bhima) 
will be reputed in the world as an unfair fighter 
(jihmayodM ), while the righteous king Duryo¬ 
dhana, son of Dhritarashtra, a fair fighter, being 

slain, will attain to eternal felicity. ..” 

Having said this, BalarAma departed to DvA- 
raku. Further on (vv. 3442if.) wo are informed 
that in honour of Duryodhana a shower of 


fragrant flowers fell from the sky, accompanied 
by music from the Gandharvas, songs from the 
Apsarases, and acclamations from the Siddhas, 
&c. The narrative then proceeds (v. 4445):— 
“ Perceiving these wonders, and the honour paid 
to Duryodhana, YAsudeva (Krishna) and the 
rest became ashamed (vriddra wpdgamari) and 
sorrowful, hearing that Bhlshma, Drona, Karna, 
and Bhurisravas had been unfairly killed. But 
seeing the Pandavas anxious and downcast, 
Krishna said to them, in a voice like a drum of 
the clouds, 4 This man, rapid iu handling his wea¬ 
pons, and all those valorous warriors, could not 
be slain by you through fair fighting. 'This 
prince could never be slain by righteous means. 
These great bowmen and charioteers, Bhishma 
and the rest, have all on different occasions been 
slain by me in battle by many devices, and the 
application of guile (or illusion, mdyd), from a 
desire to benefit you. If I did not practise 
this sort of guile (jikma) iu battle, how could 
you any longer conquer, or obtain dominion 
and wealth ? None of these four great warriors 
could be slain by fair means, even by the gods 
who guard the different regions themselves. 
So, too, this wielder of a club, the energetic 
son of Dhritarashtra (Duryodhana), could not 
have been slain even by Death ( Kdla ) himself, 
the wiel der of the rod ( dan da) . Nor sho aid you 
(sadly) reflect that this enemy has been slain, 
(for) in the same way many more enemies must 
be killed by false devices. (This) path has been 
trodden by the former gods, the slayers of the 
Asnras; and the path which has been trodden 
by the good is followed by all.’ ” 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 

(Continued from $. 154.) 


22. The path of salvation . Mahabh. i. 3176. 
That man with Brahma union wins— 

The highest good by s^ges sought— 
Who ne’er in deed, or word, or thought 
’Gainst any living creature sins. 

23# What makes a man aBrdlman . iii. 17392 
A spirit (Yaksha) asks: 

What is it makes a Brahrtian P birth, 
Deep study, sacred lore, or worth P 


King Yudhishthira answers: 

' Nor study, sacred lore, nor birth 
The Brahman makes ; ’tis only worth. 
All men—a Brahman most of all— 

Should virtue guard with care and pains: 
W ho virtue rescues, all retains; 

But all is gone with virtue’s fall* 

The men in books who take delight, 
Frequenters all of learning’s schools. 


# Compare No. 7, p* 158* 
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Are nothing more than zealous fools ; 

The learn’d are those who act aright. 

More vile than one of $udra race 
That Brahman deem, whose learned store 
Embraces all the Yedic lore, 

If evil deeds his life disgrace. 

That man deserves the Brahman’s name 
Who offerings throws on Agni’s flame, 

And knows his senses how to tame. 

24. The true Brdiman. iii. 14075. 

No better than a Sudra deem 
The Brahman wise in sin, the slave 
Of low degrading vice, the knave 
Who fain a holy man would seem. 

But rank with men of priestly birth, 

The Sudra truthful, self-restrained, 

By constant acts in virtue trained:— 

A twice-born man is he by worth. 

25. The value of rites depends on the inward 
purity of the performer. Vayu Parana, viii. 190. 
No sacred lore, howe’er profound, 

Nor all the long and vaided round 
Of sacred rites, can bliss procure 
For worthless men, in heart impure. 
Although a man with zeal and skill 
Should all external rites fulfil, 

He reaps no fruit of all his toil, 

If sin his inner man should soil. 

Ev’n he his all in alms who spends 
With heart defiled, secures no meed: 

The disposition, not the deed, 

Has value,—all on it depends. 

26. Virtue of more value than high birth. 

Mahabharata, v. 1492. 

The man of high or humble birth, 

Whose life with virtue’s laws accords,— 
The righteous, modest man, is worth 
A hundred merely high-born lords. 

27. The real ascetics, iii. 13448 ff. 

The high-soulad men who never sin' 

In thought, or word, or action—they, 
They are the true ascetics: pray, 

What virtue’s in a shrivelled skin ? 

28. The recluse less meritorious than virtuous 
men who live in the world. xii. 12126. 
From every vicious taint though pure, 

A hermit’s virtue cannot vie 

t Although in t subsequent verses (8967 f.), systems 
founded oa reasoning, and ignorance of the Vedas, are con¬ 
demned, we seem to have in the passage before us a recogni* 


With theirs who ne’er from trials fly, 
But face and conquer every lure. 

29. Generous impartiality, xii. 8752. 
With equal eye the truly wise 
Yiew learned Brahmans, nobly born, 
Cows, dogs, and outcast men forlorn, 
Whom thoughtless fools as vile despise. 
For both in objects fixed, and things 
Which inward motive force impels,— 

In all,—the one great Spiiit dwells, 

From whom this frame of nature springs. 

30. Final beatitude; and the self-evidencing 
power of the doctrine regarding it. xii. 8959 if. 
Let men all worldly longings quell, 

And sunk in contemplation dwell 
On th’ inmost, deepest truth of things, 
From which the spirit’s freedom springs. 
Composed and calm, ascetics feel 
No longer outward woe and weal: 

Within tliemselvcs enclosed they rest, 

And, self-sufficing, live most blest. 

Their state resembles placid sleep, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 

’Tis as, when winds by night repose, 

A lamp’s clear flame unflickering glows. 
And thus, as seasons onward roll. 

The saint, with meagre fare content, 

On deep self-contemplation bent, 

Within himself beholds the Soul. 

Now see in this most wholesome lore 
The Vedas’ deep esoteric core. 

On no tradition old it rests : 

Its truth at onco itself attests. 

Whatever precious gems you find 
In sacred tales, are here combined. 
Extracted here, you taste distilled 
Tbe nectar thousand verses yield.f 

31. Final beatitude attainable even by low caste 
men, and women . xiv. 392. 

Know this, the highest good, the final rest, 

To gain with Brahma union;—this the goal: 
Then freed from hard corporeal bonds, tbe soul 
Enjoys immortal life supremely blest. 

This end pursuing, e’en the lowest men, 

With women, reach that blissful state; much 
more 

Shall Brahmans, Kshatriyas, versed in sacred 
lore, 

Who Brahma seek, this good transcendent gain. 

tion of tko self-evideucing power of certain doctrines, 
independently of any revealed authority. In the piece fol¬ 
lowing next but one (No. 32) strict orthodoxy is required. 
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32. An Indian Free-thinker's Fate . xii. 6736fF. 
While yet a human form I bore, 

I loved profane and useless lore; 

Contemned the Scriptures, steeped in pride, 
And took poor reason for my guide. 

In halls where revei*end scholars met 
To talk, and questions deep debate, 

I liked to Argue, plied the rules 
Of logic, called the Brahmans fools. 

Oft battering hard with impious knocks 
My grave opponents orthodox. 

Untaught in sacred wisdom’s school, 

A doubter, unbeliever, fool, 

In every point the truth I missed, 

A vain, pretentious sciolist, 

Who others viewed with scornful eyes, 

And deemed myself most learn’d and wise. 
.Now see the retribution meet 
Of this my doubt and self-conceit! 

Behold me here a jackal bom, 

Who onco the Vedas dared to scorn! 

But now my hope is this; perhaps. 

When many, many days elapse, 

From this brute form I shall escape, 

And gain once more my human shape. 
Devoutly then, with right good-will., 

Shall l religious rites fulfil, 

With liberal gifts the priests delight, 

And ’gainst my lawless senses fight, 

Will real knowledge seek, and shun 
Whatever I ought to leave undone.* 

33. Means do not always lead to desired ends A 
Malmbh. v. 1430. 

The clever do not always wealth command J 

Nor stupid fools from lack of fortune pine. 
The wise the course of mundane thiugs divine ; 
No other men the secret understand. 


* It-will be soon from the preceding verses that the require¬ 
ments of Indian orthodoxy are no loss stringent than those 
of some other religions. The words are part of an address 
of the god Xndra, who had taken the form of a jackal, to 
the sage Kdsyapa, in which various topics, not all very 
closely connected with each other, are touched upon, ana 
which concludes with a jackal giving the account of him¬ 
self which I quote. At the end of the address the sage is 
struck with the wisdom of the speaker, aud by supernatural 
intuition discovers that it is Xndra who • has been talking 
to him. According to the intention of the story, however, 
it is not the god, but a man, who has undergone the fate 
described. This introduction of Indra, therefore, makes no 
difference as to the lesson sought to be conveyed, which 

is meant as a warning to men. 

I add a literal translation of the original lines, in which 
the slightly jocular turn which 'I have here and there 
given to them in tike metrical version will not be found:— 

“ I was a would-be papdit, a rationalist, a contemner of 


34. Union is strength . v. 3318.§ 
Long threads, if all alike they be. 

And many, ev’n if thin, sustain, 
Unbroken, many a heavy strain; 

Of good men here an emblem see. 

35. A guide through the gloom . xii. 12064. 
The night approaches now; hold fast 
The lamp of holy knowledge, bright 
With ever slowly-kindled light, 

To guide thee, till the gloom, is passed. 

36. The cure for, grief, iii. 14079 
(= xi. 76b, L ; xii. 12494). 

With drugs the body’s pains are healed ; 
But wisdom meatal anguish quells; 

Such wholesome power in knowledge 
dwells. 

To grief, then, never weakly yield. 

37. Maries of a good man. ii, 2439. 

The good kind actions recollect, 

But base, injurious deeds forget: 

On doing good to others set. 

They never recompense expect. 

38. The same . i, 6254 and iii. 13252. 
Kind deeds are never thrown away 
On men of real goodness,—such, 

As not content to give as much 
As they have got, far more repay, 

Nay, ev’n a hundredfold bestow; 

For here the gods no measure know. 

39. The requiter not equal to the doer of good 
acts . xii. 4493. 

The man who manifold hath paid 
A kindness on himself conferred 
Does less than ho who, only stirred 
By generous impulse, lent him aid. 

(To he continued .) 


the Vedas, fond of logic, the useless science of reasoning, 
an uttorer of reasoned propositions, a proponnder uf argn- 
'ments in assemblies, a reviier and abuser of Brfihznags in 
theological discussions, an unbeliever, a .universal doubter, 
a fool, who plumed myself on being a pandit (learned, man). 
The recompense which I have earned by this career is that 
I havo been bor i as a jackal. But perhaps it may yet hap¬ 
pen tha t, hundreds of days and nights hence, X shall be 
bom again as a man; and then, contented and alert, de¬ 
voted to the practice of sacrifice, of liberality, and of self- 
restraint, I shall seek to know (only) what is to be known, 
and avoid all that is to be avoided. 

f See also.No, 14, p. 15S. _ 

t Compare EccUsiaxtes ix. U“I returned, and saw 
under the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wis^ nor yet 
riches to me i of anderstoding, nor yet favour to mm of 
skill; but time and chance happenefch to them au. 

§ See also No. I, p. 152. 
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HASTAKAYAPRA—ASTAKAPRA. 

Col. H. Yule writes to the Academy of 15th 
August as follows:— 

“Astakapra is the name of a city in the 
region about modern Gujarat which appears both 
in Ptolemy’s tables and in the Periplus of the Ery- 
threean Sea, and the identification of which is of 
some importance in the adjustment of the classical 
geography of India. In the preparation of the 
map of India for Dr. Smith’s Uistorical and Classical 
Atlas , the present writer, after a good deal of con¬ 
sideration, placed it on the west coast of tho Gulf 
of Cambay, not far below Bhaunagar, where a very 
ancient site, described by Mr, Burgess in his If of. as 
on Gvjardt , afforded a fair provisional identifica¬ 
tion. But I was unable to recover any trace of the 
Greek name. This is now afforded in a paper on 
Valabhi Inscriptions by Dr, G. Biihler, in the 
Indian Antiquary for July (vol. Y. p. 204), which I 
have just seen. 

“ One of these inscriptions, a copper grant by 
Dhruvasena I. of Yalabhi, confers a certain well 
and pasture c in the village ofKukkata, situated 
in the Hastakavapra Aharani’ (the last w r ord 
supposed to be some territorial subdivision), on a 
Br&hman residing at Hastakavapra. 

“Kukkata is identified by Dr. Buliler with 
the modern Kflkad in the Goglia Taluk&, and 
Hastakavapra probably ‘with Ha lliab in 
tho Bhaunagar territory, which is held in great 
esteem by the Bhaunagar Brahmans on account of 
its temple of NLlkantha,’ and which is a few miles 
from Kdkacl* .... 

“ The identification of H &th ab with Hastaka¬ 
vapra may be accepted onDr. Bukler’s judgment: 
and that which I put forward of Hastakavapra 
with the Greek Astakapra will hardly be 
disputed, and 1 arn glad to have made in the Atlas 
map so near an approximation to the true site.” 

Major J. "W. Watson, the owner of tho Dliruva- 
sena plates, writes us as follows :—“ I suggested to 
Dr. Biihler both Kukkata being put for Kftkad, and 
Hastakavapra for H&thab, and so far agree with 
the identification. Col. Yule’s identification also 
seems a good, one, for tbe following reasons:— 
H&thab is situated at the mouth of a small 
tidal creek, the embouchure of a small river which 
flows past Gundi-Koliak. Gundi, formerly Gun- 
digadh, was a town of some importance in ancient 
times, and was one of the reBting-places of tho 
NAgar Brahmans (vide Nagara Khanda 'of tho 
ShandaPurdna) before they settled at GogLfl and 
Bh&vanagar. In the time of Akbar, Gundi-Kolifik 


was one of tho ports of SaurashtnL In Gladwin’s 
'very incorrect translation of the Ain he calls it (vol. 
II. p. 67) "Bandar Goondylucky.” But the whole 
of this passage is incorrect: vide Blochmann’s 
edition of tho original text. This “ Maabidcheen,” 
which has puzzled so many, as referring to the 
temples on Ginifir, is simply a place of wor¬ 
ship of tho Jainas. The passage ought to run:— 
‘And neat* this, on the summit of Mount Gir- 
nar, there is a fortress abounding in flowing 
springs. It is a celebrated place of worship of the 
Jains, and Bandar Gundi-L'oliak is near it/ 
Though the geography is incorrect, Gundi-Ko¬ 
liak being a long way from Mount Girndr, it 
shows that in Akbar’s time, i.e. from the middle 
of the ^L6bh to the commencement of the 17th 
century, Gundi-Koliak was a port. 

“ In tho time of the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (vol. III., not translated by Bird), Gundi 
is down among tho bardhs or roadsteads; now 
(1876) Gundi-Koliak is about two miles distant 
from tbe sea, and Hathab (said to have been 
tho port) is situated at the mouth of the creek, 
Gundi lying on tho eastern bank, and Kolifik 
on the western, Hathab is tho only ancient port 
along the coast anywhere near Kukad, where the 
Dhruvasena plate was found, and I should think 
Colonel Yule’s guess is probably correct. 

“ And, since this creek and river have been silt¬ 
ing up for the last three hundred years, Hathab 
may, in still more ancient times, have been really 
an important port.” 


LITERARY WORK IN JAVA. 

During a recent visit to Java I was surprised 
to find how much has been done to elucidate the 
Hindu and Buddhist remains there, and as it ap¬ 
pears to mo that a study of the antiquities of that 
splendid island will do much to help Indianists, I 
shall venture to give you a brief account of what 
I observed. 

The Batavian Society is by far the oldest in the 
East (it was founded some years before that at 
Calcutta), and tho long series of its Transactions 
(Yerhandelingen) contains, especially of late years, 
most valuable treatises on the archaeology and 
philology of the islands which constitute Dutch 
India; the Society has also published some splen¬ 
did separate works. The chief contributor is, 
unhappily, no more; on landing at Batavia I was 
grieved to hear of the recent death of Dr. Cohen- 
Stuart. This most amiable and distinguished 
Orientalist was bom in Holland in 1825, and, as a 
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civil servant, arrived in Java in 1846. His 
remarkable aptitude For Oriental studies at once 
attracted the attention of the Government, and ho 
was sent to Solo (Soeryakarta) to devote himself 
to those pursuits, which lie did with the greatest 
singleness of mind and consequent success. 

His chief works (among many of lasting value) 
are a critical edition and translation of the Javanese 
Brata Jot da ( l.e. Mahahhomtu) composed after a 
Itawi poem of 105)7 a.u., and his collection of Kawi 
(or Old Javanese) inscriptions. Both wore publish¬ 
ed by the Batavian Society. The first is-especially 
important, as it is the only critical edition and 
translation that we have of a great Indian epic in 
a language foreign to North India. The parallel 
versions in Tamil and Telugu have boon neglected, 
or nearly so, for Air. 0. P. Brown's unfinished 
edition of the Telugu 'M'thuhhdmta is all that India 
can show. The ditlieulty of such a work as this 
few can understand, hut t he value of it is evident. 
Such versions, in Hurt, enable us to partly control 
the matter of the uncurtain Sanskrit recensions. 
His collection of Kawi inscriptions extends to two 
parts—a folio volume of facsimiles (to the accuracy 
of which I can testify, as I have compared parts 
with the originals), and an introduction and com¬ 
plete transcript in Roman letters. Most of the 
documents utc of the ninth and tenth centuries 
a.i)., and are chiefly in Old Javanese, with a large 
admixturo of Sanskrit. The author’s untimely 
death has prevented an explanation of these most 
difficult texts, but he has left an invaluable aid in 
the shape of a complete index to the whole, which, 
with many other MSS., his widow has generously 
deposited in the library of the Batavian Society. 

The Society has an admirable museum, rich in 
Hindu and Buddhist relics of an early period, of 
which wo have hardly any remains in India. The 
excellent laws of Java havo greatly contributed to 
this. In India ancient statues or inscriptions 
that may bo discovered are invariably destroyed 
for the metal—they are usually of copper; so aro 
coins. In Java it is penal to destroy such, but 
the finder is entitled to claim the full value. Thus 
I saw a gold imago which, though very small, had 
been bought for about 20k, and is one of the 
greatest treasures of the museum. 

The preparation of a catalogue is in the hands 
of Mr. Grocncveldt, and it will be of the greatest 
value to Indian archaeologists. The library of the 
Society is rich, for the East. The Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. (chiefly on law), by Dr. van don Berg, 
is sufficient proof. A scientific Oriental Jurispru¬ 
dence has long been recognized in Java, though 
not as yet in India. 

Even in the country towns there is much scien¬ 
tific zeaL At Solo, Mr. Wilkens showed me his 


,MS. Javanese Dictionary, in about thirty folio 
volumes. It comprises proverbs, traditions, cus¬ 
toms, and everything of interest connected with 
the Javanese people. Dr. van der Tunk has re¬ 
sided for some years on B a 1 i in order to study 
the remaining Polynesian Hindus. Dr. Kern, the 
very eminent Leyden Professor, has explained 
several Old Javanese texts; in his hands Kawi (or 
Old Javanese) studies are now left. I must omit 
particular mention of several important treatises 
on numismatics, &c. Dutch powers of work and 
the national sincerity of character have thus done 
far more for Oriental research in Java than has 
been done in any presidency of India, or even in 
the whole of India, in the same space of time. 

During my stay in Java I was able—thanks to 
the unrivalled facilities for travelling—to visit the 
chief Hindu and Buddhist remains in the central 
provinces of the island. The chief Hindu temple is 
at B r a m b ft ti a n, or the c place of Brahmans.* To 
give an intelligible account of this and of the Bud¬ 
dhist temples would need a volume; I must coniine 
myself, therefore, to the chief facts I have noticed, 
especially as Mr. Pergusson’s great work affords a 
ready means of finding plans and views to those 
to whom the Dutch works are inaccessible. The 
Siva temple at Brambanan is of the (for India) 
unusual form termed chattM'mukha ; in one of the 
four faces the old Javanese custodian opened a 
make-shift wicker door, and I saw, to my surprise, 
an image of Durgd, evidently worshipped still, 
just as it would be in a modem Indian village. 
There was a streak of red paint on the forehead, 
and around were offerings of messes of curry and 
rice, and the like. Por more than four centuries 
Buddhism and Hinduism have been supplanted in 
Java by Muhammadanism, but bigotry and fana¬ 
ticism seem to have found no place. The temples 
are in ruins, but from natural causes. Originally 
built of small blocks of stone without mortar, the 
upper courses have been thrown down to a great 
extent, but the lower are only partly dislocated. 
The cause is. evident; tho ruins are on the slopes 
or in tho valleys around the stupendous volcanic 
cones of Merapi and Merbabu, and occasional 
earthquakes have done the mischief. 

Brambanan is in the native state of Jocjo- 
Karta; but it is to be hoped that the Dutch 
Government will some time have a clearance 
made round the bases of the great and subordinate 
Hindu temples, for enough is left standing to 
enable one, by the rules of Indian architecture, to 
make a satisfactory restoration of the whole, and 
these ruins are of the highest archaeological 
interest. The Saivism of Java was evidently of 
the old school, and before Vedantic influences had 
begun to work. Siva was then the supreme being 
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fin Java, Bhatara Guru, who has been satisfacto¬ 
rily identified by Cohcn-Stuart with Siva), but 
N&r&yana or Yishnu (as an emanation of Siva) was 
also an object of worship. In India very few 
temples of this period are left—perhaps not more 
than two or three near Madras, and of those one 
>t Seven Pagodas) is of much the same style. 
The museum at Batavia also possesses much to 
illustrate this system, which is tlmt of the Vdyn 
and Bruhndnda (or ‘the real old*] purdnas. 
The architecture is evidently Soulh-lndian iu 
sryle, and Dr. Cohen-Stuart’s pakeographical 
researches point to South India as the source of 
the former Hindu civilization of Java. T have 
other evidence of this, but it would take too much 
space to give it here. 

Mandoct is a very interesting Buddhist temple, 
with splendid statues of B u d d h a (in the middle) 
and of S an g ha and Dharma (on either side). 

Bor o-B o e d o e r is the largest ruin by far, and 
though it does not cover nearly so much space as 
one of the great Soutli-Indian temples, ic is, as a 
whole, larger than any single shrine or gopum in 
any Indian temple. It was evidently a dagoba, and 
it being on a hill, there are terraces on the slopes 
instead of the usual enclosures. The bas-reliefs 
iiere and at M a n d o e t are very remarkable, and 
I was delighted to find that they illustrate the 
Jdialects. I believe that this has not been as yob 
noticed. One example must suffice: on the left 
side of the steps at Mandoct there is a bas- 
relief with (at the upper part) two birds carrying 
a stick in their claws by the ends, tho middle of 
which a tortoise has hold of by ifcs mouth. In the 
left corner below, two men are looking up and 
pointing at it; in the right, tho tortoise is ou the 
ground, and the men have thrown themselves on 
it. This obviously is a representation of tho Jdtuha 
published by Fausboll {Five Jdtalcas, p. 6), and the 
story has found its way into the Panchat antra. 

There was evidently a large emigration of Bud¬ 
dhists from North India to Java about tho eleventh 
century a.d., and these took with them a N&gari 
alphabet, which is a great contrast to tho Old 
Javanese character. It is worthy of notice that 
we find some inscriptions in the same character 
at Seven Pagodas (near Madras), which was once 
a great port. These emigrants took with them 
a highly developed form of the Northern B uddhism. 

The care taken of Boro-Boedoer by tho 
Dutch Government .is beyond all praise. The 
magnificent volumes by Leemans and Yan Bdns- 
bergon will show that these ruins well deserve it, 
for the bas-reliefs there are infinitely more valuable 
than anything of the kind in India; the Old Java¬ 
nese civilization is represented in them down to 
the most minute details. 


The number of statues to be seen everywhere, 
the inscriptions and endless ruins, show that 
Central Java must once have been a wonderfully 
successful Indian colony. The richness of the soil 
may have helped, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Brahmans and Buddhists were 
more successful, in every way, with tho Polynesian 
Javanese than they have been with the low-type 
Dravidians of Southern India. Where these last 
have benefited much, there has been a large admix¬ 
ture of North-Indian blood, and for a long period. 
Javanese art, once equal to Indian, has (as Mr. 
Grooneveldt pointed out to 7iie) sunk again to the 
old Polynesian level, but there are yet undeniable 
traces of the great success of the old Indian mis¬ 
sionaries. Their work was ended abruptly more 
than -ICO years ago, but there is the more reason 
that it -should not now be forgotten. They raised 
what was probably a cannibal population to a 
comparatively high and permanent civilization, 
and made Java what Marco Polo found it, “ une 
ysle do mout grant richesse a character that it 
still has. A. Burnell. 

Tanj ore, July 30, 1876. 

—The Academy, 2nd Sept. 

THE LA.TB PROFESSOR ROBT. C. CIIILDERS. 

In tho death of Professor 11. C. Childers— 
iu tho prime of life, at Weymouth on the 25th July 
last—the study ok' Pali has suffered an incalculable 
loss. Ilobt. 0. Childers was the son of the Rev. 
Charles Childers, English Chaplain at Nice; he 
was appointed to the Ceylon Civil Service about 
the end of 1800, and for throe years acted as Private 
Secretary to Sir 0. MaeCarthy, then Governor, 
and had become Assistant Government Agent in 
Kandy when, in 1864, lie was forced by ili health 
to return to Europe. While in the island, how¬ 
ever, ho had studied the language, literature, and 
modes of thought of the people with the diligence 
of a thorough student, spending one of his vaca¬ 
tions at the Bentota Rest-house in the study of 
Pali under Yatramulle Unmlnse, a Buddhist priest 
of great learning. After his return to England 
his health improved, and in the autumn of 1868 
he was induced by Dr. R. Host, of the India Office 
Library, to resume tho study of Pali. In Nov. 
1869 he published in tho Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society tho P&ii text of tho Khnddaha Pdtha 
with an English translation and notes. In 1870 
he published his views on Nirv&na, first in 
Triibner's Literary Record, and afterwards in his 
Notes on the Lhammapada in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, May 1871, which he further 
expanded in a long note at the close of vol. L of 
his Pdli Dictionary , published in 1872. In the 
latter half of 1872 he was appointed Sub-Librarian 
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at the India Office, where his readiness to assist 
all engaged in Oriental research, and his pleasing 
manner, made his services invaluable. In 1873 
he contributed a paper on Buddhist Metaphysics 
to Prof. Cowoli’s edition of Colebrooke’s Rssays, 
and began a series of papers in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on the Sinhalese language, 
with the object of proving its Sanskptic, and not 
Drdvidian, origin ; in the same year he was appoint¬ 
ed Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature in 
University College, London. In 1874 appeared 
the first, and in 1876 the second part of his edition 
of the Mahd-parinibbdna Sutta ,—that portion of 
the Suita PitaJca which relates the history of the 
closing scenes of Buddha’s life. The great work 
of his life, however, was the Pdli Dictionary , of 
which the second volume appeared last year,—a 
monument of patient and honest work, but which 
came far short of its author’s aim, and which 
would have been vaRtly extended and improved 
had ho only lived until a second edition was called 
for: it is to be hoped the further collections he 
had made for it have been left in such a form as 
to be available for incorporation at no distant 
date. He was labouring to complete his long 
announced Pali Grammar and other works when 
laid aside by illness. Among other things, he 
had on hand for this journal a translation of Kern’s 
monograph on the date of Buddha’s Nirvana and 
the Asoka inscriptions, when a cold contracted 
in the early part of the year developed into con¬ 
sumption, and carried him off in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, shortly after the Institute of 
France had adjudged to him for his Dictionary 
the Yolney prize of 1876, as the best phi¬ 
losophical work of tho year. 


ANALYSIS OP THE FIRST SEVENTEEN SARGAS 
OP BILHANA’S VIKRAMANKAKAVYA. 

(Prom Dr, Bilhler’s Introduction to the Pikram&n- 
kadcvacharita.) 

In order to enable the reader to form an exact 
estimate of the work, I shall closely follow the 
text, and relegate to the notes all my own inter¬ 
pretations, and such additions to the poet’s state¬ 
ments as can be supplied from the inscriptions of 
this dynasty which have been published by Sir 
W. Elliot, and from other sources, « 

Bilhana’s narrative is, unfortunately, very un¬ 
even. He first gives some notices regarding the 


origin of the Chalukya race and the earlier kings 
of the restored dynasty, which begins with Ta i- 
lapa. But these are very fragmentary. Next he 
gives a little fuller account of the deeds of 
Vikramaditya’s father, but does not attempt a 
connected narrative of his reign. After that, the 
events immediately preceding his hero’s birth, and 
the history of the latter’s youth are given in the 
style of a chronicler. When he comes to the war? 
fought by Y i k ra m a before his accession to the 
throne, he relapses into the rhapsodic treatment 
of his subject. The following portion, which treats 
of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama’s exploits 
during the reign of his brother SomesvaralL, 
of his accession to the throne, and of the two first 
years of his reign, is again a kind of chronicle, 
though it is unduly enlarged by the introduction 
of irrelevant poetical descriptions of the seasons 
and of court amusements. In the last and con¬ 
cluding part Bilhana gives mere fragmentary 
notes on events that occurred in the later career 
of his hero. 

Brahma, Bilhana says, was once engaged in his 
Samdhya devotions, when Indra came to him to 
complain of the growing godlessness on earth, and 
begged him to put an end to it by creating a hero 
who would be a terror to the evil-doers. On hear¬ 
ing this request the Creator directed his looks 
towards his chnluha , or water-vessel, and from it 
sprang a handsome warrior fit to protect the three 
worlds.* From him descended the Chalukyas, a 
race of heroes, among whom II4 r it a is reckoned 
as first progenitor, and Manavya arose, who 
humbled the kings of tho earth.f The original seat 
of the Chalukyas was Ayodhya. Some of 
them, desirous of victory, extended their con¬ 
quests thence to the reign of the betel-palms in the 
south, “ where the tusks of their elephants wrote 
the record of their victories on the sands of the 
ocean-shore that witnesses the secrets of the 
C h o 1 a s. Narrow’was the realm of Vibhishana to 
them, and their horses roamed as far as the snowy 
mountains.”$ 

In course of time, Tailapa (973-997) became 
the ornament of the Ch&lukya race, a mighty 
warrior, who utterly destroyed * those thorns of 
the earth,’ the BAshtrakfitas.§ 

After him ruled Satyasraya (927-1008), who 
surpassed Bblrgava in the skilful use of his 
bow.|| He was succeeded by Jayasiniha 


compare Jov/r . R. As. Soc. vol. IV. 
Landarki inscription. 

. K. As, Soc . loc . cit. ; the Mangalisa 
[. p. 305, and Jow. M. As. Soc . 

I X. 65-67; compare Jour. R. As. Soc .* vol. IV. pp. 6,12, 
where Sir W. Elliot states, according to his inscriptions, 
that fifty-nine princes of this dynasty reigned at Ayodnya 
and other places. 


* Sarga I. ver. 31-56; 
p. 8, extract from the V 
f 1.58; compare Jour, 
plate, Ind. Ant vol. T. 
(N. S.) vol. I. p. 255. 


SI. 69-73; compare /our. R. As. Soc. Tol. IV. 6; 
Lassen, IruL Alt. lV. 103. Bilhana has left out thiskmg s 
expedition against Mfflvfi, which is mentioned m his in- 
sanctions and admitted in the Bhpachantra,. According 
to the latter, Mmya was captured and failed by Tailapa, 
but avenged by his successor. 

I! 1.74-78; compare Jour. B.As. Soc. voL IV. p. 13; lias- 
sen, loc. cit He is also called Satyasri. 
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(1018-1040), who, after a long career, glorious 
through numerous victories, “ received a garland, 
culled from the Fdrijdta tree, from Indra’s own 

hands. 9 

After him came his son Ahavamalladcva* 
(1U40-69), called alsoTrailokyamalla, who in 
songs, tales, and dramas was celebrated as ‘ the 
second Rama.* * § He conquered the 0 h o 1 a s ;f he 
stormed D h a r ft, the capital of the Pramaras in 
Malva, from which king B h o j a had to flee. J He 
caused countless sacrifices to be offered, and by his 
liberality he surpassed the chintdmani, the wish¬ 
granting philosopher's stone. He utterly destroy¬ 
ed the power of IC a r n a, king of D a h a 1 a.§ He 
erected a pillar of victory on the shore of the 
ocean. 11 He personally vanquished the king of 
D r a v i d a, c who had run to encounter him, 9 and 
stormed K a n c h i, the capital of the 0 h o 1 a s, 
driving its ruler into the jungles.^ He beautified 
Kaly&na so that it surpassed in splendour all 
other cities of the earth.** 

But in the midst of his victories and his pros- * 
perity, Ahavamalla was tormented by a deep 
sorrow. For he had no heir. At last he formed 
the resolution to lay aside for a while all princely 
pomp, and to perform, together with his queen, 
severe penance in order to obtain a son through 
Siva’s favour. He therefore made over the 
kingdom to the care of his ministers, and retired 
to a temple of Siva. There the royal couple slept 
on the bare ground, and entirely gave themselves 
up to devotional practices and to the service of 
the temple. The king gathered flowers for the 
worship of his guardian deity with his own hands, 
and the queen swept the floor of the temple and 
smeared it with cowdung. After they had spent 
some time in this manner, the king, one morning 
when engaged in his prayers, heard a heavenly 
voice, which announced to him that Siva, pleased 


with his faith and penance, was willing to grant 
him three sons, the second of whom would surpass 
in valour and virtues ail the princes of the olden 
times. “ Two sons, the voice added, will be born 
to thee by virtue of the merit acquired by thy 
works, but the second will come to tliee by my 
favour alone.” The king, highly rejoicing, ac¬ 
quainted his wife with tLis auspicious news, per¬ 
formed the ceremonies required to complete his 
vow, gave rich presents to the Brahmans, and 
resumed the government.f 

In due time the queen bore a beautiful son, who 
“since he fed the eyes of the king, just as Soma, 
the moon, feeds the chafomts /’ received the name 
Soma (Somesvara).J The king was, however, 
not satisfied. Remembering the predictions of 
the heavenly voice, he anxiously longed for the 
birth of his second son. At last he saw the cheek 
of the queen again become pale. lie testified his 
joy by showering gold on the Brahmans and by 
making other thank-offerings. During this second 
pregnancy the queen had wonderful cravings, 
which presaged the future greatness of the child 
she carried. Sometimes she desired to place her 
feet oil the elephants that guard the points of the 
horizon; sometimes she called on the nymphs 
that are the guardian deities of the quarters of 
ther universe to shampoo her feet, and at other 
times she eyed the swords as if desirous to drink 
* the water of their steel.’ 

Great precautions were taken to ensure the 
safety of her pi’oeious burden. The lying-in 
chamber was secured by powerful spells and 
efficacious herbs, and carefully guarded by learned 
Brahmans. At last, in a most auspicious honr 
and under a most favourable conjunction of the 
planets, the eagerly desired son was born. Flowers 
fell from the sky, Indra’s drum resounded, and 
as the gods rejoiced in heaven, so a festive tumult. 


If 1.79-86, compare Jour. JR. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 13 ; Las¬ 
sen, loc. IV. 104. The phrase that Jayasimha received a 
garland of Pdrtj&fo'flowers from Indra means probably that 
he was killed in battle. Usually the Apsarasas are said to 
choose the dying warriors as husbands, and to throw the 
svayaihvarm&ld, on their necks. Between Saty&sraya and 
Jayasimha, the elder brother of the latter, Vikram&ditya— 
who, according to the inscriptions reigned from 1008-1018— 
has been left out. 


* I- 87* The real name of this king is Somesvara (I.). 
Billiana always uses in its stead the honorific titles or 
Birudas given above. His reason is probably fiat as 
Vikrama’s hated brother and predecessor was also named 
Somesvaxa (II.), he did not like to call the father, to whom 
Vikrama was much attached, by the same name. 

11. 90, 

11. 91*96. 

§ I. 102 and 103. The two verses contain a pun on the 
word A-oma, which means ‘ ear/ and is also a proper name. 

if I. 111. 

iTir 1.114-117. From Bilhapa’s statement it might seem 
that the Dravida and the Chola were two different persons. 
But all through the CTwrita, the two names are treated as 
synonyms: compare, e. g. V. 28, 29, 43, 60, 61, 77, 79, 84, 
85, 89; VI. 2, 4, 7, 9, 22. In-the same way Kuntala and 
Karnfita are used as synonyms to designate the kingdom of 


the Chfilukvas. Regarding the wars of Ahavamalla com¬ 
pare Jour. ft. As. Bnc. vol. IV. p. 13, and Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
IV. 105. The inscriptions support Bilhana’s statement 
that Ahavamalla conquered the Chola king, who had made 
an inroad into Kuntala, but they assert that the latter was 
slain. From Bilhana’s statement it would appear that 
there was more than one Chola war. The defeat of Bhoja 
is also mentioned in the inscriptions. But Jl&haJa does not 
occur in the fist of conquests, though it includes many 
countries of Central, Eastern, and Northern India. 

Sarga II. vv. 1-25. The word * he made/ might 

be also taken to indicate that he founded Kaly&na. JBut this 
was not tho case, us the town existed long before his time r 
compare, e.g,, Ind, Ant vol. I. p. 200. 

t II. 25-58. The king’s performing penance for the 
sake p of a son is in harmony with Hifidu customs, 
and in itself not in tho least incredible. But in this and 
subsequent portions of Bilhana’s narrative there is an 
evident design of representing Vikrama as the special 
favoorite of the gods, and as such entitled to oust his elder 
brother from the throne. This circumstance ought to be 
taken into account in considering the credibility of the 
facts related regarding the internal history of Ahavamalla’s 
family. 

t H. 57-58. 
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tlie recitations of the bards, and the songs of the 
dancers, filled Ahavamalla’s palaco.§ 

The child’s marvellous lustre, which announced 
its future greatness, induced the king to call him 

V i k r a in a d i t y a. 11 He throve and grew up a 
handsome and strong boy, the favourite of his 
father. Early he showed in his plays that he was 
destined to be a mighty warrior and conqueror. 
He loved to chase the royal swans, the rdjakathsas, 
and to tease the lion-whelps in their cages. Later 
lie acquired the various lifts, or alphabets, and 
the art of using the bow. “ Sarasvati also, the 
giver of poetry and eloquence, kissed his lotus- 
mouth.”^ Not long after Vikrama, the third 
promised son was born. He received the name 
J a y a s i m h a.* 

After a while, when Ahavamalla saw that 

V i k r a m a d i t y a, who had grown up to manhood, 
had acquired all 4 sciences’ and was anxious for 
the battle-feast, he conceived the plan of making 
him yuvardja , and thus to designate him as his 
successor. But, as soon as he opened his mind to 
the prince, the latter respectfully but firmly re¬ 
fused the offered favour, alleging that the dignity 
of yvrardja belonged by right to his elder brother. 
Ill this refusal he persisted, when his father re¬ 
presented to him that both Siva’s word and the 
decree of the stars pronounced him to be destined 
for the succession. Finding that Yikrama was 
not to be moved, the king raised Somesvara 
to the rank of yumrdja. Royal fortune and the 
love of the father, however, clung to Vikrama 
alone. He bore also the burden of the duties of 
the king and of the yuvardja , “just as the prime¬ 
val tortoise carries the serpent Sesha and the 
ourtk”+ 

With the permission of A li a v a m a 11 a, V i k- 
r a m a then set out on a series of warlike expe¬ 
ditious. X He repeatedly defeated the Cholas 
(S. III. 61, 03, 65, «G ; IV. 22-28) and plundered 
K anehi. He lent his assistance to the king-of 


Malv&, who came to him for protection to 
regain his kingdom (III. 67), and carried his arms 
as far north as Gr a u d a and Kamartlpa. He 
attacked also the king of Simhalaor Ceylon, 
who fled before him to the hermitage of the hus¬ 
band of Lopamudra (III. 77, IV. 20). He de¬ 
stroyed the sandalwood forests of the Malaya 
hills, and slew the Lord of Kerala (IV. 1-18). 
He finally conquered G&ngakunda (IV. 21), 
Vengi (IV. 29), and Chakrakota (IV. 30).§§ 

After having accomplished these brilliant ex¬ 
ploits Vikrama turned homewards. He had come 
as far as the Krishna, when he suddenly was 
disquieted by the appearance of unfavourable 
omens which announced some great impending 
misfortune. He stopped his inarch and performed 
on the banks of the river sdntis, or propitiatory 
ceremonies intended to avert the threatened evil. 
Whilst he was still engaged in these rites, he 
saw the chief messenger of his father coming 
from the capital, with a face that clearly announced 
him to be the bearer of bad news. The prince 
asked the Hdlhdr at once for news of Ahavamalla, 
since already on the appearance of the omens he 
had been anxious about the welfare of the latter. 
Reluctantly and with many tears the messenger 
told the dismal story of Ahavamalla’s sudden 
illness and death. || The king, he said, had been 
supremely happy on learning his son’s success 
against the Ohola, Pandya, and Simhala.lf In the 
midst of his rejoicings he had been attacked by a 
malignant fever. Finding that all remedies were 
of no avail, he had resolved to finish his life in 
the Tungab^hadra, the Granga of the south * 
With the consent of his ministers he had travelled 
to the sacred stream, and had died in its waves, 
meditating on &iva.f 

On the receipt of these news Vikramfiditya 
was deeply affected, and loudly manifested his 
grief. At first he refused to be consoled, and had 
to be disarmed * lest he should attempt his own 


§ II. 59-9X. 

II Biihurm, uses the following vicarious forms for this 
name :—VikramAuka, Vikramfinkadcva, and Vikramalfoa- 
chhanuL. Elsewhere the forms Vikramfidityadeva and 
Vikrara&rka occur. Uis Birudas are Tribhuvanamalla 
(Bilkana, in.scripi) ParmMi (Kalhana, inscript, and 
KumdravMach.), Kalivikrama (inscript.). 

IT Sarga IIL vv. 1-24. . 

* III. 25. The existence of the third son of Ahavamalla 
is not mentioned in the published inscriptions. 

t HI. 26-59. This part of the narrative of Vikrama’s life 
also, which strongly puis forward his fitness for the throne 
and his generosity to the loss able Somesvara, looks as if it 
had been touched up in order to whitewash V.’s character 
and to blacken that of his enemy, 
t Hi; 60—IV. 30. ... 

§§ Bilhaiia’s rhapsodic treatment of this portion of 
Vifcrsma’s career makes it impossible to determine the 
chronological order of those wars. Only so much may be 
considered certain, that his last exploits were performed in 
the south, as he curat; on his homeward march to the 
KrishnA The assertr-n that Vikrama defeated the kings 


of Gauda and K&marfipa sounds very strange. It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that he made with his cavalry a raid into 
their territories. Vengi (not Chengi, as the text reads) is 
the coast country between the Godavari and the Krishna, 
and belonged about this time to the Cholas (see below). 
Gfingakunaa, or G&ndalranda as the MS. has primd maim, 
must have been another Ohola dependency: compare below, 
VI. 21. 

|| S. IV. 31-43. 

It is to be noted that the expeditions to Central and 
Eastern India are not mentioned again, and that the order 
of the wars differs from that given above. 

# The same epithet is applied to the Tungabfcadrft in 
the inscriptions. , . 

f IV. 44-68. Verse 58 contains a regular confession of 
Ahavamalla’s faith in Siva. Lassen’s conjecture (Ind. Alt. 
IV. 105) that he became a Jaina appears without founda¬ 
tion. Indian princes will build temples for many strange 
gods, without forsaking their humemtd or ishtadevafil. 
The kuladevatd of the Ch&lukyas of Karopa appears to 
hare been Vishnu, as they use the boar as their emblem. 
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life. After a while he recovered, and performed 
the funeral ceremonies on the banks of the Krishna. 

After that he set out for Kalyana in order to 
console his brother. Somesvara came out to 
meet him, and received him affectionately. The 
two brothers lived for some time after in concord 
and friendship. Vikrama, though superior to 
Somegvara by his talents, honoured the latter as 
the chief of his house and his king. He also 
presented him with the booty which he had made 
in his wars. J After a while, however, Some s 
vara fell into evil courses. Pride obscured his 
judgment, he became suspicious, cruel, and 
avaricious, so that he tarnished the glory of the 
Chalukya race, and all right-minded persons fell 
away from him. He even tried to do harm to his 
brother. When the latter saw that he was unable 
to restrain the king from evil, and had to fear for 
his life and good name, he left Kalyana together 
with all his followers. He also took with him 
the youngest son of Ahavamalla, J a y a s i rii h a, 
as he did not think him safe whilst living near 
the king. Somesvara, on learning that his 
brothers had fled, sent an army in pursuit of 
them. Vikramaditya, unwilling to make 
war against his brother, avoided it for a time. 
But, when finally compelled to fight, he destroyed 
it * like one mouthful.’ Other forces which were 
despatched after him in succession suffered the 
same fat until these repeated losses forced 
Somesvara to desist from persecuting his 
more talented brother. § 

Vikrama, on being left to himself, marched 
towards the Tun gab had r fi, || on whose bank 
he rested his army for some time. Then he be¬ 
came anxious to fight the Oho la, and spent 
some time in the province of Yanavdsa.'lf 
When he resumed his march, the trumpets of 

t is a S aiD ^ry careful to point 

out Vikrama s excellence and his generosity towards his 
brother, m order to show that his hero gave no cause for 
the subsequent disagreements. 

§ JV. 97—Y. 9. Compare Jour. R. 4s. Soc. vol. IV. p. 14. 
.[I J* 16 Tongabhadril apparently formed the southern 
frontier of Hie ChfiluKya kingdom, and beyond it lay the 
dominions of the Chola; compare also below, v. 56, where 
Vikrama is requested to recede to the TungabhadrA. 

,J i n the . <= omer between 

the GMti, tie TWgabhadrS and Varadit, appears at this 
time to have formed part of the ChUukva kingdom, and 
was held for them by a branch of the KSdamba faniily: 
aeoJowr.R. As. Soe. vol.IV. p.37. Vikmaa’s march must 
have been directed from Kalyana to the south-west. He 
may possibly havepasseda corner of the Chola territory 
m order to reach Vanavfca. Thus the statement that he 
was anxious to fight the Ohola may find its explanation. 

* It would seem that, after leaving Vanavfisa, Vikrama 
descended into the country below the Ghfits, and first 
marched northwards, returning later to the south. 86 

+ This Jayakesi was the second prince of the na,™* 
»Winff to the Da, % e ' w ? 0 ’ 



his army reminded the kings of Malayadesa* 
of his former great deeds. Jayakesi,t the 
king of the K o n k a a a, came to him and brought 
presents. The lord of 11 u p aj made his sub¬ 
mission, and received benefits in return. The 
wives of the king of Kerala wept when they 
thought of Vikrama’s former deeds. § 

The Chola king, finally, feeling that he was 
unable to withstand Vikrama’s approaching army, 
sent an ambassador to meet the Chalukya prince 
and to ask for his friendship, to cement which he 
offered his daughter's hand, Vikrama agreed to 
stop his expedition, and to retire to theTunga- 
b h a d r a, where the Chola king promised to meet 
him. The retreat to the river was arranged in 
order to save appearances, lest it should be said 
that the Chola had proffered his friendship through 
fear. Accordingly the king and the prince met; 
the former was humble, and the latter generous to 
Ins former foe. They were pleased with each 
other, and Vikrama’s marriage with .the Chola 
princess was duly celebratod. The king then 
doparted.|| Shortly afterwards, while Vikrama 
was still tarrying on the TungabhadrA, tbe news 
reached him that his father-in-law was dead, and 
that the Chola kingdom was in a state of anarchy. 
He at once started for the south, in order to place 
his wife's brother on the throne. Ho entered 
K A n c h t, and put the rebels there under his 
heel. Next he visited G&ngakunda, destroyed 
the armies of the enemy, and finally secured the 
throne to the Chola prince. After a month’s 
further stay in Kanchi he returned to the Tun- 
gabhadra.^f 

But his expedition was not to have any lasting 
effects. A * few days’ after his return he learned 
that his brothor-in-law had lost his life in a 
fresh rebellion* and thatRAjiga, the lord of 


Kddaiuba. inscriptions published by Mr. Fleet, as well as 
-ir-/, dayukesi II. married Vikmma’s daughter 

Mailala: compare Jour. Bo. B\ R. As. Soc. vol. IX. dp. 231 
*«. 27®- .His daufflitor Muinaladev! (MailiUa?) became 

+!m wifi* L* rw* _ 



3* Apparently a town on ibo coast. Mr, Fleet’s inscription 
No. II. {Jour. Bo. Br . R. As. Soc. vol. IX. pp. 278 and 282) 
states that Javakeat I, conquered Alupa. At the time of 

SKaAS Hite.”** "»>—■- <* * 
j.tSvfr “ ,ki a *"“* ^ “■*' 

II v. 28, VI. 3. 

T VI. 6-25. 

* I conclude this from the expression ‘ pralritivirodha- 
hatasya choMiwy (v. 26), which I translate by ‘ of the 
unoia prrnce, who had been slain in consequence of a 
disagreement with his subjects.’ It might be taken to 
mean of the Chola pnnee, who had beenkilled (by Bfijiga) 
in consequence of an inveterate enmity.’ But the state¬ 
ment made above, that after the death of the old Chola 
monarch a rebellion broke out, which had to be quelled by 
Vikrama, speaks in favour of the former interpretation. 
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Vengi, had taken possession of the throne of 
Kanchi.f 

■V i k r a in a at onre prepared uimself to march 
against the usurpin'; but the latter, in order to 
save his newly acquired throno, askod S o ma¬ 
de v a of Kalya pa r, 0 make an alliance with him 
against their common enemy, Somes vara, think¬ 
ing that a favourable opportunity to dostroy his 
hated brother had been found, eagerly accepted 
R&jign s oflur, though the hereditary enmity be¬ 
tween the Uholns and the CLiuiukyas ought-at 
least in Biiliana’s opinion—to have prevented such 
it stop.J lie watched Vikmma’s movements, and 
followed him so closely on his march id the south, 
that when IttjiKuV. army had at last been reached 
by Vikrama, boitK!»vttra*H forces were encamped 
not far olT in his rear. When Vikmrna became 
aware of the hostile intentions of his brother, 
he was deeply distressed, being ahorse to a 
fratricidal war. lie sent friendly messages to 
Homes vara and made attempts at a reconciliation. 
Somosvara apparently accepted his brother’s 
advances; but in reality ho meditated treachery, 
soiling tiio fair name of his raoo. He only tem¬ 
porized, in order to find a favourable moment for 
striking a deadly blow. Even when Vikrama 
became aware of this, ho was still unwilling to 
encounter his brother on the battle-field. Tt was 
only at the express command of diva, who, appear¬ 
ing to him in a dream, ordered him to fulfil his 
destiny and to become a groat ruler, that he con¬ 
sented to an appeal to arms. On the morning 


after tne vision had appeared, a hard-contested 
battle was fonght, in which the victory finally 
remained with V ikroma. KAjiga fled, and Somes’- 
vara was taken prisoner. 

Immediately after the battle Vikrama returned 
to the Tungabhadrd. He ac first intended to res- 
tore his captive brother to liberty and to the throne 
Bui Siva interposed a second time, and angrily 
commanded him to assume the sovereignty. Then 
Vikrama obeyed the order of the god, and allowed 
himself to be proclaimed rnlor of the Dekhah.§ 

To his youngest brother, J ay a s iihh a, Vikrama 
gave the office of viceroy of V a n a v & s a.|| Shortly 
afterwards he made further expeditions, by which 
he subdued everybody and everything in the four 
quarters of the universe, excepting only the 
elephants that guard the points of the horizon. 
Against whom these wars were waged is not 
stated. But ‘when the multitude of the kings 
had been exhausted,’ Vikrama once more had 
to * extinguish’ the ChoIa.f Then only he entered 
his capital of Kaly&oa * 


The time of Vikramas arrival in Kalyana fell 
in spring, the season of pleasure and love. The 
king also was destined to undergo its influence, 
and to become a slave to the gentle passion. He 
learnt that the Si lahara prince, ruling Over Ka¬ 
ra h at a, possessed a daughter, ChandralekM or 
Chandaiadevi by name, who, being endowed with 
marvellous beauty, was by the order of P&rvati to 
hold a svayawvam. The minute inventory of 
the princess’ charms, beginning with her toe-nails 


t The robhiki' tn the text (v. 26) f or was 

oaufifMj by ttiy mwultSng Prof, !J. lb Wilson’*. Ca.t, 
Mat »enzii' t'ur, brhno my attention w.to imvn to Sir W. 
iMtiotrt fu’V'Hifl **n tbo (JhAluUytw in tlio Jourt. 

l 4 , .V .s‘c. Su/, vol. VII. That paper not only 
snow* that luf h the eortwfc reading, but affords also 
tm- portion of Bilbana’H narrative. Sir VY\ 

ttlliot shnw* that a branch of the (Violas had established 
itfwm m Vengidcon tho eastern *vaat bet-wcm the Krinhitfl 
and tlit* lkulmarl, ami luwl extended its conquests thence 
to the frontiers of Kulak (Ontteck). This kingdom passed 
by marriage t o RAjondrn Chela. u He woo succseuid by 
am mn Vtknimaib-v j, KuloHimsfit Chola. On tlie death 
of aw uuote Vifuy»dUy«, who had been viceroy of Veil* 
giueia, the kin< «it?puted his son K&jarffja to assume the 
omce; hot, a dor holding it, for one year, a.i>. 1076 he 
xjwianed it m favour of his younger brother Yiradova 
Cuoia, who tt'ornu'd the title of ICulnttanga Cbolu. His 
grants ar«* found hi groat uuqtbm from a.o. 1070 up to 
the year 11Ilf*, when a partial restoration of tilt* Oh&lukva 
lutoi aprmars to haw taken place." f think there t>n be 
p> doubt, that Bilhaiui’si EAjiga in the of the 

uuwrtptions, as the former name appears to bo only a 
popular corruption of the latter, and as the time when they 
aro said to have ruled over Vongi in nearly the same. If 
this idewtifhtation U ennwt, it follows that the Chola kiu# 
whoae <laoghtor Vikram&lllya married was Vikrumadeva- 
Kulottunga and that the Chola prince whom Vfkramilditya 
*jtabli#b«d on the tin one was it brother of 
Probably the interfon nee <«f the (‘hfilukya prince was the 
cause of bis ptot^uVa losing hie throne and his life, * 

t BiJlnma, in uttering this sentiment, forgets that a abort f 
time previous his hern ltad formnkJ. a matrmiomat alliance \ 
with tho saute CWu raoo* 


§ VI. 26-99.—According to the msoriptioiiR (Joitr R.As. 
Roc. vol. IV. p. 14) this battle was fought in 1076. Tho in¬ 
scriptions contain also the same statements regarding Somes- 
vara-Btiuvanaikainalla’ri character, though no mention u 
made of the- circumstance that the latter was aided by the 
Ohola king in the battle which cost him the throne. It is. 
however, doubtful if Vikrama. in acquiring the throno of 
KalyAqa, was merely a victim of destiny, as Bilhana wishes 
to make out- ft looks very suspicious that the poet finds 
kitnwiif obliged to bring ia, fiiva three thneh ia order to 
indicate the course of taken fay his Wo# Vikrauuv * 
aUiamres with the f?Adamba Jeyake^ and the Ohola seem 
also to indicate that he, on hie vm preparing hhz^cif 
for coming events, or had ftu>reaoMng designs. Leui&j, 
what one sees and hears now of Bajput life makes 
cautious in believing that one brother should have dethroned 
the other mmXy through the Jfholt. There are* no 
doubt, touching instance* of strung family atfeotkwa in, 
Efljpat families. But m general a great amount of 
jealousy and dissension prevails* csjwedL partly fay the/ 
system of polygamy, which among the Bajputa is cb> riimeitr . 
as a thatter of etiquette, abd parity by the oneurW am¬ 
bition of idxese races. Odifesidorin^ s|l s thene poidia J am 
inelioed to give the verdict against Vikrama and Bfihana. 
and to ssaume that the former designedly used his Superior 
taleufe to fMa weaker brother, , 

{j VT. 99 > ownopare also XLY* A 

T Possibly, by the ^mhitifcade of (nara*&tka. 

chakra) vsbbm Vikrama subdued, rebellious ednyiates or 
foudil diiefe mai We te fee nndeawfeoed-, The statement 
that he had again to fight the Ohofa detracta from tho 
inagaitude of l3s fonner viefcory, 

: 1 
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and ending with her raven tresses, which was to 
be given to Vikrama, set his heart on fire. A spy 
was despatched to Karahata in order to see what 
his chances might be. Daring the time of this 
person's absence Vikrama’s passion grew to such 
an extent that his limbs wasted away, and pallor 
overspread his face. Bat his torment was quickly 
allayed when the messenger returned with ex¬ 
cellent news. He reported that Ohandralekha, 
on hearing of Vikrama, had fallen in love with him, 
that she wished to elect him for her husband, and 
that. her father’s wishes coincided with her own. 
He concluded his speech by exhorting Vikrama to 
set out at once for Karahata, as the svayamvara, 
was to take place immediately. 

The king hastened on the wings of love to that 
* capital of Cupid,’ where many other princes had 
already assembled. The chief of Karahata received 
him respectfully and affectionately. After the 
rites of hospitality had been performed, Vikrama 
entered the hall where the svcvjamvara was to be 
held, and sat down among his rivals, hi due 
time the princess also arrived, attended by her 
maidens and an elderly matron of the harem. 
The latter pointed out and described the great 
qualities of the assembled chiefs. Ohandralekha 
heard unmoved the praises of the lord of Ayodhya, 
a descendant of Rama, of the kings of Chedi and 
K&nyakubja, of the ruler of the country watered 
by the Charmanvati (Ohambal), of the princes of 
K&iinjara, Gopachala, Malva, Gurjara, Tandy a, 
and Chola. One by one she rejected them, signi¬ 
fying her displeasure by various contemptuous 
gestures. Her eyes sought the Chalukyu, and 
remained fixed on his face. When the other 
princes saw this, they lost all hope of success with 
the Patimvanl , and plainly manifested their dis¬ 
appointment and anger. But the pratihdrarakshi, 
the attending matron, loudly approved the choice 

t VII. 3—IX. 152.—By giving in the seventh sarga a 
lengthy descript ; on of the effects of spring on tko passions, 
and of its amusements, and by introducing a detailed 
description of Ohandralekha’s charms in the eighth sarga, 
Bilhana has managed to fill nearly three cantos with the 
narrative of Vikrama’s marriage. Ho has also succeeded 
in giving the story a very unreal appearance by imitating 
the Raghuvamsa in the description of the soayayhmm. 
Nevertheless the main facts related by him may bo taken 
to be historical. For tho name of Vikrama’s wife, Chau- 
daladevi, is preserved in tho inscriptions, vide Jour. R.As, 
Soc. vol. IV. p. 18. From the inscriptions of the ^ilahAras it is 
also .certain that this family ruled in Karahata, tho modern 
KarhAd (Kurrar), see ibid, p. 282. Bilhana does nob employ 
the name SiSilahAra, but he calls Ohandralekha twice (VIII. 
3 and IX. 27) a Vidyftdhara. The Silaharas bore this 
appellation by virtue of their descent from JJmutavAhana. 

Tod’s Annals of R&jasthiln and other works show that 
svayarhvaras occurred among the Rajputs until a very 
late period. From the great length and minuteness of the 
descriptions of Chandaladevi’s beauty, of her svayathvara, 
and of Vikrama’s affection for her, it may be concluded 
that she was still the favourite when Bilhana wrote. 

J IX. 1—XI. 95. The description of the king’s amuse¬ 
ments, to which Bilhana, treating them apparently con 


of the princess, who had selected a husband so 
noble, handsome, rich and brave, tho conqueror of 
the allied Oho las and Ghalukyas. She exhorted 
her to throw the garland over his neck. Cbandra- 
lekha obeyed, the acclamations of the assembled 
multitude approved her act, and tho happy pair at 
once proceeded to the nuptial mmuLapa .t 

After the wedding had been celebrated, the 
rejected suitors departed. Many of them would 
have liked to give vent to their anger by deeds, 
but fear of the great Chalukya restrained them. 
Vikrama and his bride, happy in each other’s 
company, enjoyed their newly found bliss and the 
pleasures of spring. In the morning they took 
walks in the garden. Vikrama pointed oat to 
Ohandralekha the beauties of the season. He 
seated her in a swing and swung her with his 
own hands. Later the whole harem was called out, 
and the women amused themselves and the king 
with gathering flowers from the trees and creepers. 
Thou, covered with the pollen of the blossoms, 
they went to a tank to bathe and to sport in the 
water. Finally, in the evening, after enjoying 
the bright moonlight and after making a fresh 
toilet, the whole party sat down to a banquet at 
which swni or midhu, a highly intoxicating 
liquor, flowed in streams. The women were soon 
flushed by this drink,and their odd behaviour and 
speeches served to amuse the king.J 
At the beginning of the hot season Vikrama 
proceeded to K a 1 y a n a. His cutry ca used a great 
commotion, especially among the fair sex. The 
women, one and all, fell in love with their king 
and manifested their passion in various extra¬ 
vagant ways. Arrived at his palace, the prince 
held a darbar and then retired to tho inner apart¬ 
ments, where, anointed with sandal ointment, he 
sought, in the company of his wives, refuge from 
the heat in bathrooms cooled by flowing water. 

amove, allots nearly throe whole sarga.% may bo considered 
a faithful picture of tho life in tho inner apartments of an 
Eastern king. VikramAditya’s son, 8omesvara III., sur¬ 
name! Bhfilokamalla, wrote a curious handbook of amuse¬ 
ments for kings, entitled M&nasolldsa or Ablbilash itachin- 
t&iHtmi. lie enumerates twenty kinds of sports (vinoda) 
and twenty amusements (krlj/i), the latter of which appear 
chiefly destined for the harem. They include those mention¬ 
ed by Bilhana. The exciting elements in them are mostly 
romping, equivoque, debauchery, and drinking. Drink has 
always been a favourite passion of the Rajputs, The 
abstaining classes among the Hindus—the Brahmans and 
theJaina and Bauddha VAniAs—have constantly struggled 
against this propensity. The first strongly condemn it in 
their works on Uharmti and Niti (see, e. g,, Manu, VII. 50, 
and KSmandaki, XIV. 59), and both Jainas and Bauddhas 
whenever they gained over a Rajput king tell us that 
they made him renounce the use of spirituous liquors. Their 
efforts have not nad any great success. For the Rajputs 
of our day, even those who are not debauchees, use various 
kinds of burnt waters, which in strength surpass anything 
ever manufactured in Europe. I must, however, confess 
that the use of spirituous liquors by Rajput females was 
unknown to me until I read of it in iiilliapa’s and Somes- 
vara’s works, 
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He ugn/m gave himself up to the pastime of the 
julakrM<l§ During the remainder of t.he hob sea¬ 
son and the ensuing rainy souson Vikrama stopped 
mi Die capital, entirely devoting himself to 
pleasure. lie composed also a poem, describing 
the breaking oft,In monsoon, which ho addressed 
?,u Chamialadovi.|i 

jSnfc wlmn the. end r,f the rainy season came 
he re<*eiv(>d mnvs which rudely aroused him from 
his luxurious repose. A confidential adviser in¬ 
formed him that his brother Jayas i rii h a, whom 
he iiad made viceroy of Vnnayasa after the victory 
over Somes vara and KAjiga, was meditating 
treason. In proof of this assertion the informer 
stated that Jayasimha amassed treasures by 
oppressing ins subjects, that he increased his 
army, that lie had subjected to himself the forest « 
tribes, that lie was seeking the friendship of the 
Dravida king, and that, worst of all, he tried to 
seduce VikramaV soldiers from their allegiance. 

In conclusion he added that, the prince would 
shortly advance with hostile intentions to the j 
Krislmaveni. | 

Vikrama was greut ly distressed by this news, ; 
which opened the. prospect of another fratricidal j 
war. Unwilling to an without fuller information, j 
he sent out spies to inquire into the truth of the ! 
.icru ut ions against .laya/imlm. 'IV report which \ 
thev brought, hue!; t*onlimied it. Even thou 
Die" king wn/ averse to harsh measures. He 
address! friendly exhortations to his brother, 
representing to him that, as he possessed already 
r»*gal power in the provinces assigned to him, a 
rebellion would profit him but little. But all was 
o: ...,iu. 

In the mean time autumn came. The beauty of 
this ..canon (of which a lengthy description is 
given) did not allay Vikrama s anxiety and 
distress. Ho again made repeated attempts to be 
reconciled to Jayashiiha. But the latter would no 
longer receive his messages. He advanced to the 
Krishna where many Mdudalikas joined his camp. 
Eilled with the hope of victory, and proud of his 


army, he allowed his soldiers to commit all possible 
excesses. Villages were plundered and burnt, 
and their inhabitants dragged into captivity. He 
also sent insulting messages to the king, his bro¬ 
ther. Vikrama patiently bore these outrages for 
some time, but finally was compelled to take the 
field in self-defence. Collecting a large army, ne 
also advanced to the Krishna. On arriving there 
he once more tried negotiations. When these 
failed, a battle was fought, in which Jayasimha at 
first gained some advantages by means of his 
elephants. Bat Vikram&ditya’s personal bravery 
restored the fortune of the day. Jayasimba'e 
army was routed, and its leader was captured on 
his flight, in the jungles. Though Vikrama 
would have had reason enough to deal hardly with > 
the captive, he spoke kindly to him and consoled 

him.^T 

After this victory Vikrama returned to Kalyana, 
and enjoyed the pleasures of the cold season, 
which in the mean while had come on. These 
consisted in hunting-parties, at which he slew 
lions and other large game, hunted boars with 
hounds, and shot deer with arrows.* 

After Vikrama had subdued all his enemies, his 
dominions enjoyed peace and prosperity. The 
elements even showed themselves propitious; nei¬ 
ther famine nor pestilence visited his kingdom. 
In course of time sons were born to him, who 
resembled him and gladdened his heart. His 
liberality to the poor of all countries was un¬ 
bounded. He erected also buildings for pious pur¬ 
poses, to commemorate his name. He built a 
temple of Vishnu-Kamalftvil&si: in front of it he 
: dug a splendid tank. Near it he built a city with 
splendid temples and palaces.f 

Once more, however, after a long period of 
peace, he had to draw his sword. The Choi a 
again became proud and insolent. But Vikrama s 
army marched oil Kan chi; a battle was fought, in 
which the Chola.fled as usual. Kanchi was taken. 
Vikrama amused himself there for some time, and 
finally returned to his capital.}! 


fi XH. 1 78. The description of the passionate^behaviour 
ofthr anviu'ii at tl».* outry*d* the king w merely cjmven- 
tioiml. It in cmmmMI <>n wv* ral occasions. Bathrooms 
idharf>itUn) *ti the kind mentioned by Biihana are now m 
«.x*Hti*ntv and in They are sometimes attached to 
od<\s i»'< mo) or wells, and underground. 

I XIH um I will not decide if we have really to 
reeogm/,e in Vikmmiulity# tt royal author, or if Biihana 
merely puts the j>**ein into his mouth in his anxiety to 
givo a complete thwription of the seasons. 

* xVvWv. 87. Vikrama’s war with Jayasi&ha is 
not mouth mod in the inscriptions made known by Sir W. 
Elliot. The reason is, no doubt, that y^ra^m^ot 
♦am) to proclaim the fact that he had fought wdih both 
his brothers. According to Bilhapa’s accent the battie 
fails at the end of the year 1077, and the statement's 
KAdamba inscriptions that Tailapa Kadamba became 
governor of Vanavfisa in Saka 990, or a. d, 1077-78, agrees 


with it. The latter event probably took place after the 
depogrion of ^yas‘^^ ^miding 0 £ the city, which was 
ealled Vikramapura, is mentioned in the inscriptions (Jour. 
RA$:&oc?™ollV' P-15), and Sir W. Elliot adds that an 
enormous tank and other works attest its former splen- 

43.68 This expedition must have been the 
lit important event which furred before BUhapa wrote. 
Perhaps it is the war against the Pula (read Palhna) king 
mentioned in the inscriptions as ltaviug taken pla^e in 
mil ul cti. p 15). For a branch of the Kerala Pallava* 
wSestebl^hed in the Chula country, and ruled it for some 
X in the seventh century. During Vikrama s'time 

tie Cholas Ml very iow mde^, and it is just pasBible tha 
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Tar VjKua '.i \MK»\!»is v AfiiARii'A • a Life of King Vikra- 
iu&&itya Tribliuvana Maila of Kalyana, composed by bis 
Vidyapafci Bilbana, edited with an Introduction by 
G^oraj Buhl or. (Bomba y Government Book Depdt, 
1875.) 

Sanskrit scholars ore* frequently mmmchjd 
with spenchn^ their fives in the study o f ’ fiction. 
We ai’C told that there is no history in Sanskrit 
except t,he somewhat unhistore:ai L^tljritwawjhA; 
nothing but idh legends arid cloudy metaphysics. 
It is supposed thrif* Sanskrit, scholars never ..ouch, 
the solid ground of fact untfi they abandon 1 heir 
favourite language ibr the study of Comparative 
Grammar* and ever ihis study ia, wc fear, looked 
upon by some as little less delusive than the litera¬ 
ture which originally gave rise to it. Ahwat sfitdki 
in in ores, and, if our memory does not deceive us, a 
distinguished German novelist makes one of his 
characters, who is represented as a great reader 
of Tacitus, taunt another with having so thorough¬ 
ly imbibed the subjective spirit of Indian literature 
as to be incapable of distinguishing betwoen fact 
and fiction in the most) ordinary relations of life. 

But of late years this reproach has been to a 
certain extent wiped away. Sanskrit need no 
longer he considered synonymous with unhistorioil. 

, The numerous inscriptions discovered throughout 
India in that, language contain, as the readers of 
the Indian Antiquary are well aware, the clearest 
references to historical facts. And there is every 
reason to believe in the existence of numerous 
biographies of Indian princes, writte u by pandits who 
subsisted on their favour, though as yet only two 
of any importance have been unearthed,—the life 
of S v i h a r s h a by B ft n a, and the work which 
Dr. Biihler lately discovered in J c s a 1 m i r, the 
history of the exploits of a king of the Gh&lukya 
dynasty named Yikram&ditya, who reigned in 
Xaiy&na from 1076 to 11127, by the port Bi 1* 
hana, known already to students of Sanskrit li¬ 
terature ns the author of the PaneMtiikd* 

An account of the discovery of the VikmmAnko 
Oharita was read by Dr. Biihler before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal early in 1874. It was found in 
a .Faina library, carefully concealed in an* inner 
chamber/ the entrance to which was closed by a 
revolving stone. After a tedious negotiation. Dr. 
Biihler and his frimid were admitted into this 
inner shrine of jtfurasvati, and proceeded to exa¬ 
mine its contents. In the course of their research 
they came on the palm-leaf manuscript on which 
alone is based the present edition of the poem, u As 
aoonas I f recogtiized the great importance of the 
MS#, says Dr. Biihler, u 1 resolved to copy it. My 

* F<jr a short notiee of the discovery of this 


time at Josuiroir was limited. But with the help 
of my friend Dr. H. Jacobi, of Bonn, who kindly 
lent me his assistance during the whole of my 
tour hi TUjpatunu, the task was accomplished in 
about 3 '*ven days/’ Tt is impossible not to admire 
the enthusiasm of those two German scholars, who 
i managed in so short a time to copy a work consist- 
[ mg of eighteen cantos, the shortest of which 
contains hi), and the largest 151 Alohas* written 
in ancient Jaina Devan&giiri. 

Dr. BiihlerV summary of the historical residuum 
of the poem, given in his Introduction,it, very care- 
ful'y and judiciously done, and few who have the 
path, ace to rend the work itself will feel inclined 
to add to it or dimmish aught from it. The main 
theme of this laudatory poem is royal wars and 
royal marriages. The poet begins with a short 
account of the (J h ft 1 u k y a race. and the kings 
of the restored dynasty which begins with Tailapa; 
he dwells at some length upon the exploits of 
Vlkmmfwlit.yaV, father, and describe.!, with all the 
customary amplifications, the conquests of V i k ra¬ 
re fldi t ya before his accession to the throne, his 
dethronement of his older brother Bomcsvara II., 
his defeat and capture of his younger brother, and 
his numerous wars with the faithless Cliolas. 
T)r. Biihler compares this account with the data 
hi mi a bed by inscriptions, and his conclusions 
must be of great interest to all engaged in tho study 
of modimval India. Uko most Sanskrit poets, 
B ilh ana deals not only w»th the public life of 
his hero, but also with his private recreations and 
amusements. There is considerable sameness in 
the domestic life of kings and heroes it Banskriu 
literature. Possibly the love of rhetorical com- 
monplanes, which leads Bilhana to insert tedious 
descriptions of the seasons in ‘ hia history, may 
occasionally induce him to ascribe to his hero fol¬ 
lies which seem to us Western people alien from 
the character of a grout statesman and warrior. 
But it is undeniable* thai there is much truth in 
Dr. Biihler's remarks:— 

“ The description of the king’s amusements, to 
which Bilhana, treating them apparently conamore, 
allots nearly three whole Burgas, may be consider¬ 
ed as a faithful picture of the life in the inner 
apartments of an Eastern king. Vikram&ditya’s 
son, S o m e s v a r a III., surname*! Bhftloka- 
maila, wrote a handbook of amusements forkings, 
entitled MdmmlhUa or AbhilashUwkintdmani He 
enumerates twenty kinds of sports (vinoda) and 
twenty amusements ( krU}4), the latter of which 
appear chiefly destined for the harem. They in¬ 
clude those mentioned by Bilhtgia. The exciting 

work, vide Ind, A*nt vol HI. p. 89 .—Ed. 
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time at Jesalrair was limited. Bat with the help 
of my friend Dr. H. Jacobi, of Bonn, who kindly 
lent me his assistance during the whole of my 
tom* In KAjpat&na, the task was accomplished in 
| about seven clays."’ It is impossible not to admire 
Sanskrit scholars ;»re frequently reproached j the enthusiasm of these two German scholars, who 
with spend 1 'a^ their lives in the c ‘tudv o r fiction. ; managed in so short a time to copy a work consist* 
We are cold that there is no Inriory in Sanskrit lug of eighteen cantos, the shortest of which 
except the somewhat- unhistorieal Uujivtaranghn; contains 5lj, and the largest 151 Mohan* written 
nothing bat idle legends and cloudy metaphysics. in ancient Jaina Dcvanagari. 

It is supposed that Sanskrit, scholars never touch. Dr. Bidder's summary of the historical residuum 
the solid ground oi isu*t until they abandon 'heir of the poem, given in his Introduction, is very care- 
favourite language for the study of Comparative fully and judiciously done, and few who have the 
Grammar, and even i his study is, we fear, looked patience to read the work itself will feel inclined 
upon by some as little less delusive than the iifcora* f,o add to it or diminish aught from it. The main 
ture which originally gave rise to it. Abount siudui theme of this laudatory poem is royal wars and 
m mores , and, if our memory doe3 not deceive us, a royal marriages. The poet begins with a short 
distinguished German novelist makes one of his account of the Chalukya race, and the kings 
characters, who is represented as a great reader of the restored dynasty which begins with Tailapa; 
of Tacitus, taunt another with having so thorough- he dwells at some length upon the exploits of 
ly imbibed the subjective spirit of Indian literature Vikrainadit.ya’s father, arid describe;!, with all the 
as to be incapable of distinguishing between fact customary amplifications, the conquests of V i k r a- 
and ficuion in the most ordinary relations of life. m a di t, y a before his accession to the throne, his 

But of late years this reproach has boen to a dethronement of his elder brother Somesvara II., 

certain extent wiped away. Sanskrit need no his defeat and capture of his younger brother, and 

longer be considered synonymous with uubistorical his numerous wars with the faithless Choi as. 

.The numerous inscriptions discovered throughout Dr. Biihlor compares this account with the data 
India in that language contain, as the readers of funds bed by inscriptions, and his conclusions 
the Indian Antiquary are well aware, the clearest must be of great interest to all engagod in the study 
references to historical facts. And there is every of modimval India. L»ko most Sanskrit poets, 
reason to believe in the existence of numerous Bilh ana deals nob only with the public life of 
biographies of Indian princes, written by pandits who his hero, but also with his private recreations and 

subsisted on their favour, though as yet only two amusements. M’hore is considerable sameness in 
of any importance have been unearthed, the life the domestic life of kings and heroes ir Sanskrit 
ofSrih^rsha by B An a, and the work which literature. Possibly the love of rhetorical com* 
Dr. Buhler lately discovered in Jesalmir, the monplaoes, which leads Bilhana to insert tedious 
history of the exploits of a king of the ChAlukya descriptions of the seasons in * his history, may 
dynasty named VikramAditya, who reigned in occasionally induce him to ascribe to hiw hero fob 
ECalyAna from 1076 to 312/, by the pr>K-Bi 1- lies which seem to ns Western people alien from 
hana, known already to students of Sanskrit li- the character of a great statesman und warrior, 
teraturc as the author of the Pancfatmhd,'* But it is undeniable that there is much truth in 

An account of the discovery of the Vikramdnka Or. Bidders remarks 

Obarita was read by Dr. Bidder before the Asiatic « The description of the king’s amusements, to 
Society of Bengal early iu 1874, It was found in which Bilhana, treating them apparently rem amove* 
o, Jaina libraiy, carefully concealed in an’ inner allots nearly three whole Sargas, may be consider¬ 
ed amber. the entrance to which was oloHod by a ed as a faithful picture of the life in the inner 
revolving stone. After a tedious negotiation. Dr, apartments of an Eastern king. VikrarnAditya’s 
Buhler and his friend were admitted into this son, Somesvara III., surnamed B hill oka- 
inner shrine of Sunmuti, and proceeded to exa- m a 1 i a, wrote; a ban dbook of nmuaemnntR forkings, 
mine its content*. In the course of their research entitled MdnmdUsa or Abhilashltmkmttmani, He 
they came on the palm-leaf manuscript on which enumerates twenty kinds of sports (vinoda) and 
alone is based the present edition of the poem. “As twenty amusements ilmt}4\ the latter of which 
aooiras I'recognised the great importance of the appear chiefly destined for the harem. They in- 
MS,, says Dr. BUhler, “ I resolved to copy it. My elude those mentioned by Bilhana. The exciting 

♦ For a short notice of the discovery of this work, vide Ind, Ant. vol. III. p. * 


Thk. V; ■/. ra '.i \nk !- F: v AciT viti i‘A : a Life of King Vikra¬ 
mAditya Tribkavana. Malla of KaMna, composed by his 
Vidyapati Bftbana, edited with an Introduction by 
Genre: Bdhlor. (Bombay Government Book Pepdt, 
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elements in them are mostly romping, equivoque, 
and drinking.” (Note, p. 41, and ante, p. 322.) 

In tli© public life of Bilhana’s hero we meet 
with much obvious distortion of the truth. Tlie 
royal historiographer had to represent his patron 
as uniformly successful. Accordingly we find 
that the Chalukya monarch extirpated his princi¬ 
pal enemies the Cholas protty nearly as fre¬ 
quently as the Boman levies annih ilated the nation 
of the Volsci. The absurdity of this is clearly 
brought out by Dr. Biihler. Moreover there is 
reason to behove that the jealousy between near 
relatione, so characteristic of Eastern royal families, 
was found oven in “ the virtuous Ch&lukya race, 
that nr. /or deviated from tho good old custom.” 
Even Bilhana admits that Vikrama was unlucky 
enough to have differences with his two brothers, 
ono older and one younger than himsolf. Dr. 
Biihler sowns to be of opinion that ho ousted his 
less talented elder brother SomcsvaralL from 
the throne, But tho Hindu poet knows better, 
lie tells ns that the title of heir-apparent was 
offered it) Vikrama, but refused by him out of re¬ 
gard for the honour of the family. $ut after tho 
death of V ikrama’s father, SometvaraL, called 
Aha v a m a 1 1 a by Bilhana, tho older brother in¬ 
trigued against tho younger. He repeatedly sent 
armies to attack him, which Vikrama easily re¬ 
pulsed. Ho oven allied himself with tho Cholas, 
tho hereditary enemies of tho 01 Alukyas, which Bil¬ 
hana—forgetting, as Dr, Biihler remarks, that his 
hero lmd married a Uhola princess--stigmatizes as 
a most shameless iicfcion. At last, at tho express 
command of Siva, V i k r a m & d i t y a consented to 
meet his brother in the field, and vanquished him 
after an obstinate struggle, Siva again appeared, 
and forbade him to restore his brother to liberty 
and tho tlmmo, as ho had intended, Whether 
S o m © h v a r a 1L perished by the scissors, or the 
,c so much in favour in the days of Bernier, is 
not stated. Bilhana makes no further mention of 
him. Tho circumstance that £iva found it neces¬ 
sary to appear twice is* as Dr. Buhlor remarks, 
somewhat suspicious. The fact of the battle having 
taken place in 1076 is proved by inscriptions; 
but there is no doubt that Bilhana does his utmost 
“ to whitewash his hero's character,"and to blacken 
that of all his enemies,” and wo need not look upon 
Vikrama as more blameless than Aurangzib, who 
many hundred years afterwards was compelled, 

. by tho force of circumstances and the imperious 
call of duty, to supplant his three brothers. 

The second fratricidal war ended in the complete 
defeat ofVikrama’s youngerbrother, JayasiSha, 
who, if Bilhansfc is to be believed, was treated be- 

* See Dr, Bidders analysis oi the lust 


fore and after the conquest with great kindness 
by his conqueror. Dr. Biihler shows that the 
main facts of Vikrama’s life are historical, and 
there is no doubt that he was a powerful and able 
monarch, engaged in frequent wars with the 
Cholas, and other dynasties of the Dekhan. 
We cannot help expressing our regret that Dr. 
Biihler’s remarks should only have been published 
in a Sanskrit Series, where they are not likely 
to moot the eyes of any but those interested in that 
language. They are deserving of wider circulation.* 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the poem is 
Bilhana’s account of himself. He was bom in Kash¬ 
mir, and went on a tour through India, till at 
last he settled down as the court poet of tho 
Ch&lukya sovereign. Dr. Biihler tells us that 
even now itinerant poets and pandits are to be met 
with all over India. They wander from one na¬ 
tive court to another, holding disputations, and 
composing poetry extempore for the delectation 
of princes " who care about the ancient lore and 
language of their country, till ousted by native 
pandits, who guard their preserves most jealously 
against all outsiders.” 

The style of Bilhana is, as Dr. Biihler remarks, 
not free from “ coarseness and conventionalism.** 
His Oriental hyperboles, if literally translated, 
would move the laughter of modem Englishmen, 
though they would have seemed Iqsb absurd to the 
men of the Elizabethan age, when the greatest of 
English poets thus described a thunder storm: 

“ The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch. 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 

Again, he is an inveterate punster, and the most 
euphuistic of writers could scarcely hope to equal 
his vagaries when the demon of alliteration takes 
possession of him. He loves long compounds, like 
most Sanskrit mediaeval poets, and takes pleasure 
in constructing fanciful enigmas, the unravelling of 
whichis fchd joy ofthe true lover of w poetic nectar.” 
“ But,” as Dr. Biihler points out, * be possesses a 
“ spark of genuine poetic fire. Beally be&dfciful 
passages occur in every canto.” We have atfeempt- 
ed a translation of a passage in the 4th canto,giving 
an account of the death of Ah a v am a II a, the 
father of Vikrama, which Dr. Buhlercohsidiers 
one of the most touching in the poem., 

The prince Vikrama having debated the 
0 h o 1 a s and the king pf C ri y1 o a,.slain the ted 
of K e r a 1 a, plundered K & n c h Si and oonqu^ed 
Ag$ Ve ihgi,, G hak rak,o t a, 

is returning houtxe. Horisere^h^dtheKrishnd, 

w ken he it disqhifi^edby % appearance of alarm¬ 
ing mnaxs. qomi^erents cast their shadows 

1 1 ,, ,;i . 1 , -i 1 — ■——• 

seal pcftrfaoa the poem, P* 317. 
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before, or, as Bilhana puts it, “ Fortunate or unfor¬ 
tunate events, advancing to meet mortals, are pre¬ 
viously reflected in their souls. 3 ’ Soon he sees the 
chief messenger of his father coming with <e faded 
cheek, announcing, so to speak, calamity with his 
profound sighs.” The affectionate Vikrama imme- 
diatcly'.asksthe messenger about his father’s health. 
“ Slowly by his side lie seats him, then in falt’ring 
accents speaks, 

One by ono the teardrops rolling chase each other 
down his cheeks. 

Arm thy breast, my prince, with patience, let 
thy constancy appear, 

Black the cloud of evil tidings which must burst 
upon thy ear; 

Joyed the king to hear thy conquest, which made 
Chola’s monarch quake, 

Pandyas pale with coward trembling, and Ceylon 
with terror shake. 

Then came Fate, relentless hangman, and with 
fever smote his frame; 

Well thou knowest, bliss unshaken can no earthly 
sovereign claim. 

When he found e’en sandal unguents failed to cool 
his burning breast, 

Oft he longed for thy embraces, in thy arms to 
sink to rest. 

Wistfully he looked around him, as if straining 
half-closed eyes, 

Towards the messengers of Indra, sent to call him 
to the skies. 

Thinking then his might departing, flaming forth 
in fever heat, 

He bespake his faithful nobles, gathered weeping 
at his feet;— 

4 Never can my glory perish, for ’tis written with 
my sword 

On the crowns of vanquished monarchs that have 
owned me for their lord'; 

Heaven’s vault still shows the breaches where my 
flaming arrows came, 

Like a cage in-which imprisoned dwells the phoe¬ 
nix of my fame; 

To the realm§ my sceptre governs wealth flows in 
from every side, 

In my virtuous subjects’ mansions Fortune dwells 
a princely bride; 

I can boast a son like Raima, mighty with the sword 
and bow, 

Vrkram&nka famed for conquest o’er himself and 
o’er the foe, 

Who has freely to his brother yielded up Kalyana’s 
throne, 

Now Somesvar bears the burden which my feeble 
hands disown. 

Thus my labours here are finished, and I gladly 
hail their end; 


Having fixed my faith on Siva, to his heaven 
I ascend! 

Oft, alas ! deluded monarchs think the warders at 
their gate, 

Bold to hustle trembling subjects, can arrest the 
hand of Fate. 

Born by Heaven’s special favour in Chalukyas 
royal line, 

I have heai'd some words of wisdom, nor is that 
delusion mine. 

All my hopes are placed on Siva, lifo is change¬ 
ful, as we know, 

Like the ear of some great war-boast, ever swaying 
to and fro ; 

Thinking on the Lord of Uma, in the Tungabhadra’& 
stream, 

I desire to leave my body and break offLife's pain¬ 
ful dream; 

Since by great Srikantha’s blessing it has proved 
a means of grace, 

Thankless should I be to leave it in some undistin¬ 
guished place.’. 

c Well resolved,’ exclaim the nobles, and their loud 
applauses raise; 

Pious souls to pious actions never grudge the meed 
of praise. 

By a few shoi'fc easy stages thy loved father 
reached the strand 

Of the holy Tuhgabhadra, Ganges of tbe southern 
land; 

There the river’s dancing billows, like white hands 
reared up on high. 

Seemed to point to Indra’s heaven, and uplift him 
to the sky. 

And the lines of pious offerings, piled amid the 
creaming foam, 

Showed like swans of Brahm&’s chariot sent to 
bear him to his home. 

Glitt’ring o’er with liquid diamonds flung in spray 
showers from afar, 

Shone thy sire like full-orbed Luna round begirt 
with many a star. 

Firm of purpose then the hero, bathing in the 
raging flood, 

Fixed in pious meditation on the lord of Chandi 
stood. 

Yast the heap of gold he lavished ere he drew his 
latest breath; 

Liberal souls, intent on giving, find the passion 
strong in death. 

Whelmed at last beneath the wave, the billows . 
booming in his ear 

Seemed great Siva’s drums of welcome as his soul 
to heaven drew near.’ ” 

It only remains for us to say that Dr. Buhler’s 

edition of the Vikramdnkadeva Char it a, though 

made from a single manuscript copied by himself 
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and his friend in seven days, is wonderfully free 
from unintelligible readings. There may be, per¬ 
haps, one or two passages where the addition of a 
visarga. , or the change of a letter, would improve 
the sense ; but we could mention one or more Sans¬ 
krit texts, carefully edited from a comparison of 
various MSS., which present many more stumbling- 
blocks to the reader. We believe that Dr. Buhler’s 
confidence in the correctness of his text is certain, 
if future MSS. should be discovered, to bo amply 
justified. . 

Allegobies, Recits Poetiques, et Chants Populaiees, 
traduits do TArabe, du. Persan, de lHindoustani et du 
Turc, par M. Garcm de Tassy, Membre de Tlnstitat, 
&c. Paris, 1870. 

The above work of a distinguished Orientalist 
who has lately been elected President of the So- 
ciete Asiatique, and also Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Berlin, is the latest product of his 
literary activity. Tho publication is to be welcomed 
as a collection of pieces formerly scattered, gra¬ 
dually falling out of print and becoming inacces¬ 
sible, but now again made available to the lovers of 
Oriental literature. Those pieces fill a volume of 
640 pages, and ace as follows :— 

Translations from the Arabic“ The Allegories 
of Mobadesi,” published under the titles of “ Les 
Oiseaux eblos Fleurs;”— <c The Animals in discus¬ 
sion with Man,” extracted from the Ikhvan-ugafa. 

Translations from tho Persian Two tales from 
the uhwar-i Stihaili; a Persian version of the 
Fables of Pulp in; the Pendnameh of Sa’di, 
Translations from the Hindustani:—“The Ad¬ 
ventures oflCamrup;” “The Roso ofBakawali;” 
Gul o SanaubQr, or “ the Rose and the Cypress 
“ Hir and Ranjhan,” a legend of the Panjab; 
Sakuntald according to the Hindi version of the 
MaMbMrata; “ Tho Popular Songs of India.” 

Translations from tho Turkish“ The Taking 
of Abydos“ Tho battle of Varna“ The Taking 
of Constantinople“ The Description of Constan- 
siuople“ The Adventures of Prince Jem.” 

This collection is clothed in beautiful language, 
and may serve as a model for elegant transla¬ 
tion from one idiom into another without doing 
violence to either, which is a task not very easy to 
accomplish in translations from any, but particular¬ 
ly difficult in Oriental languages, dealing largely in 
figures of speech strange to Occidental ones. The 
great talents, long experience, and world-wide re¬ 
putation of the distinguished author are sufficient 
guarantees of how he has accomplished his task at 
various periods of his long career. E. R. 


of a capital modern version of this famous old 
tale, done into Hindi by a native Deputy Collec¬ 
tor, Kunwar Lachhman Singh. This gentleman 
writes his mother-tongue with elegance and good 
taste. • Seldom has it been my lot, in all my weary 
plodding through modern vernacular literature, 
to come across anything so fresh and spark¬ 
ling. There is just enough sprinkling of learned 
tatsamas to gratify the taste of those who must 
have a spice of Sanskrit in everything, bnt the 
work is chiefly remarkable for a peculiarity hi¬ 
therto almost confined to Bengal. The bold De¬ 
puty, with a reckless disregard of the opinions of 
pandits, has dared to write as he and his country¬ 
men speak, and the result, to Europeans at least, 
is an extremely valuable book. The student who 
has mastered this work with Mr. Pincofct’s notes 
will have only himself to blame if he does not find 
himselfbetterableto understand the natives around 
him than be would have been after many years’ 
study of the Prem Sagar or similar unrealities. 

So true to the actual speech of the people is this 
work, that even the idiomatic phrases, which gram¬ 
marians strive in vain to reconcile with their 
rules, are freely used, and the careful notes .fully 
explain, but wisely do not often attempt to ac¬ 
count for them. The notes also give evidence of 
careful study of the original, and a fine perception of 
the shades of meaning of which this most delicate 
and flexible of languages is capable. 

I cannot too highly praise this most admirable 
work, and hope that it may be widely known and 
used. There is no text-book of Hindi now in exist¬ 
ence which can be for an instant comparedwith it. 

Cuttack , 26th June 1876. John Beames. 


Sakuntaea in Hindi, edited by F. Pincott. London : 

Allen & Co., 1876. 

Mr. Pincott has been fortunate in getting hold 

* Works (ed. 1799), vol. I. PP- 463-484. 


The Indian Song of Songs, from the Sanskrit of the Q-tfa 
Govinda> of Jaya&eva: with other Oriental Poems. By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., formerly Principal of 
the Poona College, &c. London: Trubner & Co., 1875. 

The GUa Govinda of Jayadeva, a native of 
Kinduvilva, in Bengal, who flourished, Lassen 
supposes, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
early attracted the attention of Sir W. Jones, who 
rendered it into English,* whence it was translat¬ 
ed into German by Dr. F. Major and published at 
Weimar in 1802, and in the same year by F. H. von 
Dalberg at Erfurt. In 1818, Riemschneider pub¬ 
lished a metrical German version, and in 1836 
Lassen issued his careful edition of the original 
text with scholia, notes, and a Latin version. 
Hippolite Fauche also, in 1850, issued a French 
translation of the whole of the Gita along with the 
Mu Sanhara. Mr. E. Arnold now follows these 
labourers with a versified rendering into English, 
“ although,” as he allows, “much has had to be 
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modified, and the last Sarga omitted, in order to 
comply with the canons of Western propriety.” 

The Gita Govlnda sings the loves of K r i s h n a 
and R a d h a, and is very popular in India, “ but 
more so, doubtless,” to use Mr. Arnold's own 
words, “ because of its melodious versification and 
its ardent love-pictures, than the profound and 
earnest meanings” which Western scholars have sup¬ 
posed to lie under its globing sensuous pictures, 
and “ for the sake of which this attempt has been 
hazarded.” With Jones, Lassen regards Krishna 
as “ the divinely-given soul manifested in hu¬ 
manity. . . The recollection of this celestial origin 
abides deep in the mind, and even when it seems 
to slumber—drugged as it were by the fair shows 
of the world, the pleasures of visible things, and 
the intoxication of the senses—it now and again 
awakes,. . . full of yearning to recover the sweet 
serenity of its pristine condition. Then the soul 
begins to discriminate and perceive that the love, 
which was its inmost principle, lies been lavished 
on empty and futile objects; it grows a-wearied 
of things sensual, false, and unonduring; it longs 
to fix its affections on that which shall be stable, and 
the source of true aud eternal delight. Krishna— 
to use the imagery of this poem—'thrones R a d h a 
in his heart, as the sole and only one who can 
really satisfy his aspirations.” But for this re¬ 
condite significance, even Lassen allows that “ the 
imagery is but too luxuriant. The Indian poet 
seems, indeed, to have spent rather more labour in 
depicting the phases of earthly passion, than 
of that intellectual yearning by which the mind is 
lifted to the contemplation of divino things.” And 
it is just these glowing pictures of earthly passion 
that has made it such a favourite among Hindus. 
That the European reader, then, may understand 
it as the Hindu dees, aud realize the grounds of 
his appreciation of it, he must know what it is in 
its entirety, unmodified to suit tastes purified by 
Christian influences; and as perforce from such 
a poem much must be modified or altogether omit¬ 
ted, such an effort as Mr. Arnold’s must not be 
taken as a full representation of the original,—it 
is only an imitation or a partial paraphrase in easy 
flowing verse of the better portions of the poem, 
by a man of refined tastes, mado not so much 
directly from the Sanskrit as from the scholarly 
Latin version of the late Professor Lassen, but 
omitting what in its native soil are favourite pas¬ 
sages, and otherwise, “not without occasional diffi¬ 
culty,” following tho esoteric interpretation of 
Lassen. To indicate this interpretation too, he calls 
it the Indian “ Song of Songs,” a title that Hindus 
will scarcely understand, and that is otherwise 

* The Sanskrit text of the Dasakum&raeharibi was pub- 
hshed by the la to Prof. II. H. Wilson in 1816, and a 


un warranted and nob in the best taste. The author 
has indicated the variety of measure in the original 
by the varying metres of his paraphrase, “ with¬ 
out meanwhile attempting to imitate the many 
very fanciful alliterations, assonances, and recur¬ 
ring choruses.” His versification is generally 
smooth and well sustained. 

The smaller poems are four:—‘The Rajput 
Wife,’ ‘King Saladin’ (founded on a story of Boc¬ 
caccio), ‘The Raja’s Ride/ and‘The Caliph’s 
Draught/—all well-written and stirring little 
pieces. 

Hindu Tales, op the Adventures of Ten Princes, free¬ 
ly translated from the Sanskrit of the DabakumAra- 
chiiritain. By 1\ W, Jacob. Loudon: Stralian <& Co. 

Of tho {Sanskrit text and character of Dan- 
din’s ]kn>(tkifiiHir<ichafiftv*ix somewhat full cri¬ 
tical notice has already been given {cinto, vol. IY. 
pp. 157-160), so that we need scarcely again revert 
to it. Mr. Jacob says of his translation that as a 
close translation of such parts of the work as are 
written iu a turgid style “ would be quite unsuit¬ 
able to tho English reader, such passages have 
therefore been much condensed ; others, which are 
hardly decent—or, as in the speech of the parasite 
in the last story, tedious and uninteresting, have 
been omitted; hut in general the original has been 
pretty closely adhered to, and nothing has been 
added to it.” In an appendix the author has given 
a very dose literal translation of a longer and 
two short extracts, occupying in all about 13 
pages, to enable the reader “ to form some idea of 
the nature and style of the original, and to see how 
far it has been departed from” in his free version. 
The tales in their English dress are well told, and, 
as the able translator remarks, *• give a lively pic¬ 
ture of Hindu manners and morals, Unscrupulous 
deception, ready invention, extreme credulity and 
superstition, and disregard of human life are 
strongly illustrated.” This eliaractor, we believe, 
will prevent such a book, however well written, 
from becoming popular in England or repaying 
the publication, but it suggests a regret that one 
so well qualified as Mr. P. W. Jacob should not 
devote a portion of bis leisure in retirement to 
translating, at least in outline, some of the many 
interesting works in Sanskrit that are as yet inac¬ 
cessible except to Sanskrit scholars. Recent 
search has brought to light Gharitas , Mdhdtmyas, 
Sutras, Purdms, &c., in Bcores, and outlines of 
them on the plan of Weber’s Gairunjaya Mdhdt - 
>mj am are greatly desiderated, and can only he 
supplied by scholars with some leisure at their 
command. 

French version by H. Ftuiche in his Tetrode , tom. II., 
Faria, 1801-63. 
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NOTES TO ARRIAN’S INDIOA.* 


BY J. W. McCBIS'DLE, M 

A RRIAN, distinguished as a' philosopher, a 
statesman, a soldier, and an historian, was 
bom in Nicomedia, in Bithynia, towards the 
end of the first century. He was a pupil of 
the philosopher Epictetus, whose lectures he 
.published. His talents recommended him 
to the favour of Antouinus Pius, by whom 
lie was raised to the consulship (a.d. 146). j 
In his later years he retired to his native 
town, where he applied his leisure to the 
composition ol works on history. He died at 
•an advanced age, in the reign of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. Tho work by which he is 
best known is liia acoonnt of the Asiatic ex¬ 
pedition of Alexander the Great., which is 
remarkable alike for accuracy, and the Xeno- 
phontic ease ami clearness of its style. His 
work on Tndia (’Iv8ik q or to ’iWStica) may be 
regarded as a continuation of his Anabasis. It 
is not written, however, like the Anabasis, in 
the Attic dialect, but in .the Ionic. The reason 
may have been that he wished his work to 
•supersede the old and less accurate account of 
Tndia written in Ionic by Ktesias of Kmdos.^ 

The rntlicn consists of throe parts the first 
.gives a general description of India based i 
■chiefly on the accounts of the country given by 
Megasthenes and Eratosthenes (chaps, i.—xvn.); 
the second gives an account of the voyage made 
by Ncarchus the Cretan from the Indus to 
the Pa a i t i g r i s, based entirely on the nar¬ 
rative of the voyage written by Nearohus himself 
(chaps, xviii.-xlii.) ; the third contains a col¬ 
lections of proofs to show that the southern 
parts of the world arc uninhabitable on account 
of the great heat (chap. xlii. to the end). 

CHAr. 1. The river Kophen.—Anotherform 
of the name, used by Strabo, Pliny, &c*, is 
K o p h e s, -etis. It is now the K a b ul river. 
In chap. iv. Arrian gives the names of its tri¬ 
butaries as the Malantos (Malamantos),■ 
S o a s t o s, and G a r r o i a s. In the 6fh bods o 
the Mah&bMrata three rivers are named which 
probably correspond to them—the Snvastu, 
Gaurt, andKampana. The Soastos is no 
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doubt the Suvastu, and the Garsea the Gauri. 
Cnytius and Strabo call the Suastus the Cho- 
a s p e s. According to Mannert the Suastus 
and the Gar sea or Gnreeus were identical. Las- 
senj* would, howevei% identify the Suastus with 
the modern Suwador Svatf, and. the Ga- 
raeus with its tributary the Panjkora; and 
this is the view adopted by General Cun¬ 
ningham. The Malamantos some would 
identify with the C h o e s (mentioned by Ar¬ 
rian, Anabasis IT. 25), which is probably re¬ 
presented by the modem Kam eh or K h o n a r, 
the largest of the tributaries of the Kabul; 
others, however, with the Panjkora. General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, takes it to 
be the Bara, a tributary which joins the 
Kabul from the south. With regard to the 
name K o p h e s he remarks:—“ The name of 
K op he s is as old as the time of the Vedas 
in which the K u b h ft river is mentioned J as an 
affluent of the I n d u s; and, as it is not an Aryan 
word, I infer that the name must have^ been 
applied to the K a b u 1 river before the Aryan 
occupation, or at least as early as t.c. 2500. In 
the" classical writers we dud the G h o e s, K o - 
phes, and Gh.oaspes rivers to the west of 
the Indus; and at the present day we have the 
Kunar, the Kuram, and the Gomalrivers 
to the west, and the Kunihar river to the 
east of the Indus,—all of which are derived from 
the Scythian leu, ‘water.’ ft is the guttural 
form of the Assyrian 7m in ‘ Euphrates/ and 
‘Euleeus,’ and of the Turki-swand the Tibetan cinu 
all of which mean ‘ water’ or ‘ river.’ ” Ptolemy 
the Geographer mentions a city called Kabnra 
situated on the banks of the Kophen, and a 
people called Kabolitse. 

Astakenoi ' and Assaksnoi. It is 
doubtful whether these were the same or different 
tribes. It has been conjectured, from some 
slight resemblance in the name, that they may 
have been the ancestors of the Afghans. Their- 
territory lay between the Indus and the Ko¬ 
phen, extending from their junction as &r west¬ 
ward as the valley of the Guraiosor-Panj- 

eral CunninffWs QMarogtyofAwmt lvd ‘ 
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kora. Other tribes in these parts were the 
Mas i a n i, N y s as i, and Hippasii. 

Nysa, being the birth-place of Bacchus, 
was, as is well known, bestowed as a name on 
various places noted for the cultivation of the 
vine. General Cunningham refers its site to a 
point on the K o p li e s above its junction with 
the Choes* The city may, however, have ex¬ 
isted only in fable. § 

M a s s a k a (other forms are Massaga, Masaga, 
and Mazaga.)—The Sanskrit Masaka, near 
the Gauri, already mentioned. Curtins states 
that it was defended by a rapid river or its 
eastern side. When attacked by Alexander, 
it held out for four days against all his as¬ 
saults. 

P e u k e 1 a 11 i s (other forms—Peukelaoti s, 
Penkolitse, Peukelabtis):—“The Greek name,” 
says General Cunningham, “of Peakelaotis 
or Peukolaitis was immediately derived from 
Pukkalaoti, which is the Pali or spoken form 
of the Sanskrit Push kalavati. It is 
also called Peukelas by Arrian, and the 
people are named Peukalei by Dionysius 
Periegetes, which are both close transcripts 
of the Pali P u k k a 1 a. The form of Proklois, 
which is found in Arrian’s Pori pin* of Ike 
‘JFlrythroean .Sea and also in Ptolemy’s Gcogra - 
;ph/, is perhaps only an attempt to give the 
'Hindi name of Po khar, instead of the Sans¬ 
krit Pushkara.” The same authority fixes 
ids position at “the two large towns Parang and 
Charsada, which form part- of the well-known 
H a s li t n a g a r, or ‘ eight cities,’ that are seated 
close together on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swat river.” The position indicated is nearly 
seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar. 
Pushkala, according' to Prof. Wilson, is 
still represented by the modern P e k h e 1 y or 
Pakholi, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
The distance of Peukelaitis from Taxila (now 
represented by the vast ruins of Manikyfda) is 
givetx by 'Pliny at sixty miles. 

Chap*’II.—P* arapamisos (other forms— 
Paropamisos, Pafopamissos, Paropanisos). This 
denotes the great mountain range now called 
H in d A Kush, supposed to be a . corrupted 
form of “ Indicus Caucasus,” the name given to 
the range by the Macedonians, either to flatter 
. Alexander, or because they regarded it as a con¬ 
tinuation of Caucasus. Arrian, however, and 


others held it to be a continuation of T a u r u s*.. 
The mountains belonging to the range which 
lie to the north of the Kabul river are called*. 
N i s li a d h a, a Sanskrit word which appears 
perhaps in the form Paropanisus, which is that 
given by Ptolemy. According to Pliny, the 
Scythians called Mount Caucasus Grauca- 
s i s, a word which represents the Indian name 
of Paropamisos, Gravakshas, which Bitter 
translates “ splendeutes rapium monies Ac¬ 
cording to General Cunningham, the Mount 
P a r c s h or A p a r a s i n of the Zendavesta 
corresponds with the Paropamisos of the Greeks. 
In modern maps Hindu Kush generally 
designates the eastern part of the range, and 
Paropamisos the western. According to 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the name Hindu Kush, 
is unknown to the Afghans, hut there is a parti¬ 
cular peak and also a pass ‘bearing that name- 
between Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

Emodos (other forms—Emoda, Emodon,. 
Hemodes).—The name generally designated that 
part of the Himalayan range which extended 
along Nepal and Bhutan and onward towards the 
ocean. Lassen derives the word from the- Sans¬ 
krit haimavaia, in Prakrit Jialmota , ‘snowy.’ If 
this bo so, ‘Hemodos” is the more correct form. 
Another derivation refers the word to “ Mmddrr 
( hema , gold, and atlri , mountain), e the golden 
mountains,’—so called either because they were 
thought to contain gold mines, or because of the 
aspect they presented when their snowy peaks- 
reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 

I mans.—Related to the Sanskrit Mmavafa,. 
1 snowy.’ The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas,, 
but was in course of time transferred to the B o- 
1 o v range. This chain, which runs north and 
south, was regarded by the ancients as dividing 
Northern Asia into “Scythia intra Imaum” and 
“'Scythia extra Imaum,” and it has formed for¬ 
ages the boundary between China and Turke¬ 
stan. Pliny calls Imaus a ‘ promontowmC of 
the Montes Bmodi, stating at the same time that 
in the language of the inhabitants the name- 
means ‘ snowy.’ 

P a 11 a 1 a.—The name of the Delta was pro¬ 
perly P a t a i e n e, and P a t a 1 a was its capital- 
This was situated at the head of the Delta, 
where the western stream of the Indus bifur¬ 
cated. That ha has generally been regarded 
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as its modem representative, but General Cun- 
ningliam would “almost certainly” identify it 
with Nirankol or Haidarabad, of which 
Patalpur and Pa t as il a (‘flat rock’) were- 
old appellations. With regard to the name 
Patala he suggests that “ it may have been de¬ 
rived from' Patala , the trumpet flower” (Big- 
noilia smveolens ), in allusion to the tr um pet 
shape of the province included between the 
eastern and western branches of the mouth of the 
Indus, as the two branches as they approach the 
sea curve outward like the mouth of a trumpet.” 
Ritter, however, says :—“ P a t a 1 a is the de¬ 
signation bestowed by the Brahmans on all the 
provinces in the west towards sunset, in anti¬ 
thesis to Prasiaka (the eastern realm) in 
Ganges-land: for Pdtdla is the mythological 
name in Sanskrit of the under-world, and con¬ 
sequently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s 
estimate of the magnitude of the Delta is some¬ 
what excessive. The length of its base, from 
the Pitti to the Kori mouth, \^as less than 1000 
stadia, while that of the Egyptian Delta was 
1300. 

Chap'. III. 1300 stadia. —The Olympic stadi¬ 
um, which was in general use throughout Greece, 
contained 600 Greek feet = 625 Roman feet, 
or 606$ English feet. The Roman mile con¬ 
tained eight stadia, being about half a stadium 
less than an English mile. Not a few' of the 
measurements given by Arrian are excessive, 
and it has therefore been conjectured that he 
may have used some standard different from the 
Olympic,—which, however, is hardly probable. 
With regard to the dimensions of India as stated 
in this chaptor, General Cunningham observes 
that their close agreement with the actual size 
of the country is very remarkable, and shows 
that the Indians, even at that early date in their 
history, had a very accurate knowledge of the 
form and extent of their native land. 

Schceni .—The schcenus was = 2 Persian para- 
sangs = 60 stadia, bnt was generally taken at 
half that length. 

Chap. IV. Tributaries of the Ganges . —Seven¬ 
teen are here enumerated, the J a m n a being 
omitted, which, however, is afterwards men¬ 
tioned (chap, viii.) as the Jo bares. Pliny 
calls it the Jomanes, and Ptolemy the Dia- 
mounas. In Sanskrit it is the J a m n n a (sister 
of Tama). 

Kainas.—Some would identify this with the 


Kan or Kane, a tributary of the Jamna, Kan 
is, however, in Sanskrit Sena, and of this Kainas 
cannot be the Greek representative. 

Erannoboa s,—As Arrian informs ns (chap, 
x.) that Palimbothra (P atalipu.tr a, 
Patna) was situated at the confluence of this 
river with the Ganges, it must be identified with 
the river Son, which formerly joined the Ganges 
a liutle above Patna, where traces of its old 
channel are still discernible. The word no 
doubt represents the Sanskrit Hiranyavaha 
(‘carryinggold’) orHiranyabahu(‘having golden 
army*), which are both poetical names of the Son. 
It is said to be still called Hiranyavaha by 
the people on its banks. Megasthenes, how¬ 
ever, and Arrian, both make the Erannoboas 
and the Son to be distinct rivers, and hence 
some would identify the former with the G a n- 
d a k (Sanskrit G a n d a k i), which, according 
to Lassen, was called by the Buddhists H i r a- 
nyavati, or‘the golden. 5 It is; however, 
too small a stream to suit the description of the 
Erannoboas, that it was the largest river in 
India after the Ganges and Indus. The Son 
may perhaps in the time of Megasthenes have 
joined the Ganges by two channels, which he 
may hare mistaken for separate rivers. 

K o s o a n o s.—Cosoagus is the form of the 
name in Pliny, and hence it has been taken to be 
the representative of the Sanskrit Kaushiki, the 
river now called the K o s i. Schwanbeck, how¬ 
ever, thinks it represents the Sanskrit Kosdvaha 
(=: ‘ treasure-bearing’), and that it is therefore 
an epithet of the Son, like Hiranyavaha, which 
has the same meaning. It seems somewhat to 
favour this view that Arrian in his enumeration 
places the Kosoanos between the Erannoboas 
and the Son. 

S o n o s.—The S 6 n, which now joins the 
Ganges ten miles above Dinapur. The word is 
considered to be a contraction of the Sanskrit 
Suvarna (Suvanna), ‘ golden, 5 and may have 
been given as a name to the river either because 
its sands were yellow, or because they contained 
gold dust. 

Sittokatis and Solomatis.—It has 
not been ascertained what rivers were denoted 
by these names. General Cunningham in one 
of his maps gives the Solomatis as a name 
of the Saranju or Sarju, a.tributary of the 
Ghagra, while Benfey would identify it with 
the famous S ar a s v atx or Sarsuti, which, ac- 
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cording to the legends, after disappearing under¬ 
ground, joined the Ganges at Allahabad. 

Kondochate s.—-Now the G a n d a k,—in 
Sanskrit, Gandaki or Gandakavati (ptvoKepoets ),— 
because of its abounding in a kind of alligator 
having a horn-like projection on its nose. 

Sambo s.—Probably the Sarabos of Pto¬ 
lemy. It may be the Sambal, a tributary of 
the Jamna. 

M a g o n.—According to Mannert the R & m- 
ganga. 

A g o r a ni s.—According to Rennel the G h a- 
g r a—a word derived from the Sanskrit Ghar- 
g h a r a ( e of gargling sound’). 

.0 m al i s has not been identified, but Schwan- 
beck remarks that the word closely agrees 
with the Sanskrit Vim ala (‘stainless’), a com¬ 
mon epithet of rivers. 

K om menase s.—Rennel and Lassen iden¬ 
tify this with the Karmaniisa (bonormn 
operum destructrix ), a small river which joins 
the Ganges above Baxfir. According to a Hindu 
legend, whoever touches the water of this river 
loses all the merit of his good works, this being 
transferred to the nymph of the stream. 

Kakouthis.—Mannert takes this to bo the 
G um ti. 

Andomatis.—Thought by Lassen to be 
connected with the Sanskrit Andhamati (tenebri- 
cosus ) which he would identify, therefore, with 
the Tamas a, the two names being identical in 
meaning. 

Madyandini may represent, Lassen 
thinks, the Sanskrit Madhyandina (inert* 
dionalis). 

Amystis has not been identified, nor 
Katad up a, the city which it passes. The 
latter part of this word, dupa, may stand, 
Schwanbeck suggests, for the Sanskrit dvipa , 

1 an island.-’ 

.Qxymagi s.—The Pazalso or Passal®, 
called in Sanskrit Pankala, inhabited the Doab, 
—through which, or the region adjacent to it, 
flowed the Iksbumati (‘abounding in sugar- 
can6’), 0 x j m a g i s vei rj probably represented 
this name. 

. Errenysis closely corresponds to V 4 r fi¬ 
ll a si, the name of Banaras in Sanskrit,—-so 
.called from the rivers Varana and Asi, which 
join the Ganges in its neighbourhood. The 
Mathae may he the people of Magadha. V. 
de Saint-Martin would fix their position in the 


country between the lower part of the Gnmti 
and the Ganges, adding that “ the Journal of 
Hiouen Thsang places their capital, Mati- 
pnra, at a little distance to the east of the 
upper Ganges near G a n g a d v a r a, now 
Hard war.” 

Tributaries of the Indus : —Hydraotes.— 
Other forms are Rhouadis and Hyarotis. It is new 
called the Ravi, the name being a contraction 
of the Sansk rit I r a v a t i, which means 4 abound¬ 
ing in water,’ or 4 the daughter of Ira vat,’ the ele¬ 
phant of Indra, who is said to have generated 
• the river by striking his tusk against the rock 
whence it issues. His name has reference to 
his 4 ocean’ origin. 

The name of the ^Kambisthol® does not 
occur elsewhere, ^chwanbeck conjectures that 
it may represent the Sansk fit K a p i s t h o 1 a, 
4 ape-land,’ the letter m being inserted, -as in 

4 Palimbotkra,’ Arrian errs in making the Hy- 
pkasis a tributary of the Hydraotes, for it falls 
into the Akesines below its junction with 
that river. , 

H y p h a s i s (other forms are Bibasis, Hypasis, 
and Hypanis.)— In Sanskrit the Vipasa, and 
now the B y a s a or B i a s. It lost its name on 
being joined by the Satadru, 4 the hundred- 
channelled, ’ the Zaradros of Ptolemy, now the 

5 a 11 e j. The A s t r o b m are not mentioned 
by any writer except Arrian. 

Saranges.—According to Schwanbeck, 
tbis word represents the Sanskrit S a r a n g a, 

4 six-limbed.’ It is not known what river it 
designated. The Keldans, through whose coun¬ 
try it flowed, were called in Sanskrit, according 
to Lassen, Sekaya. 

N eu d ro s is not known. ThoAttakeni 
are likewise unknown, unless their name is 
another form of Assakeni. 

H y d a s p o s. — Bidaspes is the form in Pto¬ 
lemy. In Sanskrit Vitasta, now the B e h u t or 
J h e 1 a m; called also by the inhabitants on its 
banks the B e d n s t a, 4 widely spread.’ It is 
the 44 fabulosus Hydaspes” of Horace, and the 
44 Medus Hydaspes” of Virgil. It formed the 
western boundary of the dominions of Porus. 

Oxydraka i.—Thisname represents, accord¬ 
ing to Lassen, the Sanskrit Kshudraka, It 
is variously written,—Sydrakae, Syrakusse (pro¬ 
bably a corrupt reading for Sudrakae), Sabagras, 
and Sygambri. According to some accounts, 
this was the people among whom Alexander was 
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severely wounded when his life was saved by 
Ptolemy, who in consequence received the name 
of Setter* Arrian, however, refers this incident 
to the country of the Malli. 

Akesines.—Now the Chenab: in Sans¬ 
krit Asikni, * dark-coloured,’—called afterwards 
Chandrabhaga. “ This would have been hellen- 
ized into Sandrophago s,—a word so like to 
Androphagos or Alexandrophagos that the fol¬ 
lowers of Alexander changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen,—the more so, perhaps, on account 
of the disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet 
.at the turbulent junction of the river with the 
Hy daspes.”— Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

M alii.—They occupied the country between 
tjjie Akesines and the Hydraotes or Iravati. The 
name represents the Sanskrit Malava, Multan 
■being its modern representative. 

T o n t a p o s.—Probably the lower part of the 
•Satadru or S a tloj. 

Pa re no s.—Probably the modern Bu- 
r indu. 

S a p a r n o s.—Probably the A b b a s i n. 

Soanas represents the Sanskrit Suvana, 4 the 
sun,’ or ‘fire’—now the S van. 

The Abissarean s.—The name may repre¬ 
sent the Sanskrit Abisara.|| A king called 
A b i s a r c s is mentioned by Arrian in his Ana¬ 
basis (iv. 7) • It may bo here remarked that the 
names of the Indian kings, as given by the Greek 
writers, were in general the names slightly 
modified of the people over whom they ruled. 

Taurunam.—The modem S em 1 in. 

Chap. V. Megasthenes.— Thedateofhis 
mission to India is uncertain. Clinton assigns 
it to the year 303 B.c«, since about that time an 
alliance was formed between'Seleucus and San- 
drakottus (Chandragupta). It is also a disputed 
point whether he was sent on more than one 
embassy, ,as the words of Arrian (Anal). V. 6.), 

TroWaKLS d€ Xcyei irapa 'SavdpdKorrov rby 

7 I vb&v Pao-Lkea, may mean either that he went 
on several missions to Sandrakottus, or merely 
that hb had frequent interviews with him. Erom 
Arrian we further learn regarding Megasthenes 
that he lived with Tyburtius the satrap of Ara- 
chosia, who obtained the satrapies of Arachosia 
and Gedrosia 323 b.c. Sandrakottus died about 
b.c. 288. 

Sesostris has been identified with Ram¬ 


s e s, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty 
as given in the History of Manetho. 

Idanthyrso s,—Strabo mentions an irrup- 
tion of Skythians into Asia under a leader of 
this name, and Herodotos mentions an invasion 
which wasledbyMadyas. As Idanthyrsos 
may have been a common appellative of all the 
Skytbian kings, it may be one and the same 
invasion to which both writers refer. It was 
made when Eyaxares reigned in Media and 
Psammitichus in Egypt. 

Mount M e r o s.—Mount M er u, the Olympus 
of Indian mythology. As a geographical term 
it designated the highland of Tartary north 
of the Himalaya. Siva was the Indian deity 
whom the Greeks identified with Bacchus, as 
dhey identified Krishna with Hercules. 

The rock- Aornos.—The much-vexed ques¬ 
tion of the position of this celebrated rock has 
been settled by. General Cunningham, who has 
identified it with the ruined fortress of Rani- 
gat, situated immediately above the small vil¬ 
lage of Nogram, which lies about sixteen miles 
north by west from 0 h i h d, which he takes to 
be the Embolima of the ancients. “ R&mgat,” 
he says, “ or the Queen’s rock, is a large upright 
block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Raja Yara’s rani is said to have seated herself 
daily. The fort itself is attributed to Raja 
Vara, and some ruins at the foot of the hill are 
called Raja Vara’s stables ... I think, there¬ 
fore, that the hill-fort of Aomos most probably 
derived its name from Raja Vara, and that the 
ruined fortress ofRanigat has a better claim 
to he identified with the Abraos of Alexander 
than either the MaMban hill of General Abbott, 
or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by General 
Court and Mr. Loeweuthal.” 

The Cave of Prometheus.—Probably 
one of the vast caves in the neighbourhood of 
Bamian. 

Sib se.—A fierce mountain tribe called S i a- 
p n 1 or Siapush still exists, inhabiting the Hindu 
Kush, who use to this day the club, and wear the 
skins of goats for clothing. According to Cur¬ 
tins, however, the Sivse, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied, the country between the Hydaspes 
and Akesines. They may have derived their 
name from the god Siva. In the neighbourhood 
of Hardw^r there is a district called Siba. 

Chap. VI. The S i I a s.—Other forms are 


(j T'g***"! Ind* AH. II. 163. 
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Sillas and Silias. Demokritos and Aristotle 
doubted the story told of this river, but Lassen 
states that mention is made in Indian writings 
of a river in the northern part of India whose 
waters have the power of turning everything 
cast into them into stone , the Sanskrit word for 
which is silcb. 

Tala.—The fan-palm, the Borassus flabelli - 
formis of botany. 

Chap. VIII.—;Spatembas and his successors 
were the kings of M a g a d h a, which in these 
early times was the most powerful kingdom in 
India: Palibothra was its capital. 

Boudyas.—This is, no doubt, the name of 
Buddha hellenized. 

Souraseni.—This name represents the 
Sanskrit Surasena, which designated the country 
about Methora, now Mathura, famous as 
the birthplace and scene of the adventures 
of Krishna, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hercules. Methora is mentioned by Pliny, 
who says,“ Amnis Jomaues in Gangein per Pali- 
bothros decurrit inter oppida Methora et Cbari- 
sobora.’' Chrysobdra and Kyrisobora are various 
readings for Ckarisobora, which is doubtless an¬ 
other form of Arrian’s Kleisobora. This word 
may represent, perhaps, the Sanskrit K r i s ti¬ 
ll a p u t r a. . Jo bares is the Jaiaun a. The 
Palibothri, in the passage quoted, must bo taken 
to denote the subjects of the realm of which Pa- 
libobhra was the capital, and not merely tho 
inhabitants of that city, as some have supposed. 

Pandas a.—Pliny mentions a tribe called 
Pandee, who- alone of the Indians were in the 
habit of having female, sovereigns. The name 
undoubtedly points to the famous dynasty of the 
Pandavas, which extended so widely over 
India. In the south there was a district called 
Pandavi regio , while another of the same name 
is placed by Ptolemy in the Pan jab on the 
Bidaspes (Bias). 

Margarit a.—This word cannot be traced 
to Sanskrit. Murvarid is said to be a name in 
Persian for the pearl. 

Palimbothr a.—The Sanskrit PAtalipuira, 
now P & t n a, sometimes ( still called P a t a 1 i- 
p u t r a. The name means ‘ the son of the Patali, 
or trumpet flower (Bignonvi suaveolem)J Its 
earliest name was Kausambi, so called as 
having been founded by Ku s a, the father of 
the celebrated sage Visvamitra, It was 
subsequently called alsoPushpapura or KuBuma- 


pura, ‘the city of flowers.’ Megasthenes and 
Eratosthenes give its distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges at 6000 stadia. 

The P r a s i a n s.—“ Strabo and Pliny,” says 
General Cunningham, “agree with Arrian in 
calling the people of Palibothra by the name 
of Prasii,, which modern writers have unani¬ 
mously referred to the Sanskrit Prachya or 
6 eastern.’ But it seems to me that Prasii is only 
the Greek form of P a 1 a s a or P a r a s a, which 
is an actual and well-known name of Ma- 
gadha, of which Palibothra was the capital. 
It obtained this name from the Palasa> or-Butea 
frondosa , which still grow3 as luxuriantly in k the 
province as in the timo of Hiwen Thsang. The 
common form of the name is Par 4 s, or when 
quickly pronounced P r A >s which I take to be 
the trua original of the Greek Prasii. This 
derivation is supported by the spelling of the 
name given by Curtius, who calls the people 
Pharrasii, which is an almost exact transcript 
of the Indian name Parasiya. The Praxiakos of 
./Elian is only the derivative from Palasaka. 

Chap. XXI.—According to Viucent, the ex¬ 
pedition started on the 23rd of October 327 
me.; the text indicates the year 326, but the 
correct date is 325. The lacuna marked by the 
asterisks has been supplied by inserting the 
name of the Macedonian month Dius. The 
Ephesians adopted the names of the months 
used by the Macedonians, and so began their 
year with the month Dius, the first day of which' 
corresponds to the 24th of September. The har¬ 
bour from which the expedition sailed was dis¬ 
tant from the sea 150. stadia. It was probably 
in the island called by Arrian, in the Ana - 
basi's (vi. 1 { J) Killuta, in the western arm of 
the Indus,—that now called tho P i 11 i mouth. 

Kaumara may perhaps bo represented by 
the modern K h ft u, tho name of one of the 
mouths of the Indus in the part through which 
the expedition passed. 

Korecstis. —This name does not occur else¬ 
where. Regarding the sunken reef encountered 1 
by the fleet after leaving this place, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnes says; u Near the mouth of the 
river we passed a rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by 
Nearchss, who calls it a dangerous rock , and 
is the more remarkable since there is not even 
a stone below Tatia in any other part of the 
Indus.” The rock, he adds, is at a distance of 
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six miles up the Pitti. 64 It is vain,” says 
Captain Wood in the narrative of his Journey 
to the Source of the Oqus> <c in the delta of such 
a river (as the Indus), to identify existing locali¬ 
ties with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of A \lexander the Great, .... (but) 
Burnes has, I think, shown that the mouth by 
which the Grecian fleet left the Indus was the 
modern P i ti. The * dangerous rock’ of Near- 
chus completely identifies the spot, and as it is 
still in existence, without any other within a 
circle of many miles, we can wish for no stronger 
evidence.” With regard to the canal dug 
through this rock, Burnes remarks: “ The 
Greek admiral only availed himself of the ex¬ 
perience of the people, for it is yet customary 
among the natives of Sind to dig shallow canals 
and leave the tides or river to deepen them; 
and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be 
supposed that sandbanks will continue unaltered 
for centuries, but I may observe that there was 
a large bank contiguous to the island, between 
it and which a passage like that of Nearchus 
might have been dug with the greatest advan¬ 
tage.” The same author thus describes the mouth 
of the Piti:— u Beginning from the westward 
we have the Pitti mouth, an embouchure of the 
Buggaur, that falls into what may be called the 
Bay of Karachi. It has no bar, but a large 
sandbank together with an island outside pre¬ 
vent a direct passage into it from the sea, and 
narrow the channel to about half a mile at its 
mouth.” 

K r o k a 1 a.—“ Karachi,” says General Cun¬ 
ningham, “ must have been on the eastern fron¬ 
tier of the Arabitas,—a deduction which is ad¬ 
mitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola 
where Nearchus tarried with his fleet for one 
day, with a 'small island in the bay of Kara¬ 
chi. Krokala is further described as lying off 
the mainland of the Arabii. It was ] 50 stadia, 
or 1miles, from the western mouth of the 
Indus,—which agrees exactly with the relative 
positions of Karachi and the mouth of the 
Ghara river, if, as we may fairly assume, the 
present coast-line has advanced five or six miles 
duringthe twenty-one centuries that have elapsed 
since the death of Alexander. * The identifica¬ 
tion is confirmed by the fact that the district 


in which Karachi is situated is called Kar- 
k al 1 a to this day. On leaving Krokala, Near- 
chns had Mount Eiros (Manora) on his 
right hand, and a low flat island on his left,— 
which is a very accurate description of the 
entrance to Karachi harbour.” 

Ar abii.—The name is variously written,— 
Arabitae, Arbii, Arabies, Arbies, Aribes, Arbiti. 
The name of their river has also several forms,-— 
Arabis, Arabius,' Arfcabis, Artabius.. It is now 
called the Pur&Ii, the river which flows 
through the present district of Las into the bay 
of Sonmiyani. 

Oritse.—The name in Curtins is Horitss. 
General Cunningham identifies them with the 
people on the Aghor river, whom he says the 
Greeks would have named Agoritae or Aoritse, 
by the suppression of the guttural, of which a 
trace still remains in the initial aspirate of 
c Horitas.’ Some would connect the name with 
H a u r, a town which lay on the route to Fira- 
baz v in Mekran. 

B^bakt a.—The form of the name is Bibaga 
in Pliny, who gives its distance from Krokala 
at twelve miles. Vincent would refer it to the 
island now called C hi In e y,—which, however, 
is too distant. 

San gad a.—This name D’Anville thought 
survived in that of a race of noted pirates who 
infested the shores of the gulf of Kachh, called 
the Sangadians or Sangarians. 

Chap. XXII.-—The coast from Karachi to the 
Purali has undergone considerable changes, 
so that the position of the places mentioned in 
this chapter cannot be precisely determined. 
tc From Cape Monze to Sonmiyani,” says Blair, 
4t the coast bears evident marks df having suf¬ 
fered considerable alterations from the encroach¬ 
ments of the sea. We found trees which had been 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of 
fuel. In some parts I saw imperfect creeks in a 
parallel direction with the coast. These might 
probably be the vestiges of that narrow channel 
through which the Greek galleys passed.” 

Dome.-This island is not known, but it 
probably lay near the rocky headland of Iras, 
now Called M a n o r a, which protects the port 
of Kar&chi from the sea and bad weather. 

Morontobari—“The name of Moronto- 
bara,” says General C u nningham , “I would iden¬ 
tify with Mu&ri, which is now applied to the 
headland of Ras Muari or Cape Monze, the last 
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point of the Pab range of mountains. Bdra, or J 
Bdriy means a roadstead or haven; and Moranta j 
is evidently connected with the JJersian * Marcl , a 
mao, of which the feminine i& still preserved in 
Kasmiri, as Malwin , a woman.- Prom the dis¬ 
tances given by Arrian, I am inclined^ to fix 
it at the mouth of the B a h a r rivnlej^'a small 
stream which falls into the sea about midway be¬ 
tween Cape Monze and Sonmiyani. ” Women’s 
Haven is mentioned by Ptolemy and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. There is in the neighbourhood a 
mountain now called Mor, which may be a 
remnant of the name Morontobari. The channel 
through which the fleet passed after leaving this 
place no longer exists, and the island has of 
course disappeared. 

Ha v e n at the mouth of the A r a bis.—The 
Pural i discharges its waters into the bay of 
Sonmiyani, as has been already mentioned. 

**Sonmiyani/’ says Kempthorne, “is a small 
town or fishing village situated at the mouth of 
a creek which runs up some distance inland. 

It is governed by a sheikh, and the inhabitants 
appear to be very poor, chiefly subsisting on dried 
fish and rice. A very extensiverfear or sandbank 
runs across the mouth of this inlet, and none 
but vessels of small burden can get over it even 
at high water, bus inside the water is deep.” 
The inhabitants of the present day are as badly off 
for water as their predecessors of old. “ Every¬ 
thing,” says one who visited the place, “ is 
scarce, even water, which is procured by digging 
a hole five or six feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which was formerly a swamp; 
and if the water oozes, which sometimes it does 
not, it serves them that day, and perhaps the 
next, when it turns quite brackish, owing to the 
nitrous quality of the earth.” 

Chap. XX III . P a g a 1 i.—Another form is 
Pegadee, met with in Philostratus. who wrote a 
work on India. 

K ah ana.—To judge from the distances 
given, this place should be near the stream now 
called Agbor, on which is situated Hark&na. 

It is probably the Kseamba of Ptolemy. 

K o k a 1 a must have been situated near the 
headland now called E a s Katchari. 

Chap. XXIV. Tomeros.—From the dis¬ 
tances given, this must be identified with the 
M a k 1 o w or Hingal river; some would, 
however,make it the B hus&l. The form of 
the name in Pliny is, Tomberus, and in 


Mela—Tubero, These authors mention an¬ 
other river in connection with the Tomerus,_ 

the Arosape-sor Arnsaces. 

XXV. Malan a.—Its modern representative < 
is doubtless B & s Malinor Malen. 

The Length of the Voyage , 1600 stadia.r~In 
reality the length is only between 1000 and 
1100 stadia, even when allowance is made for 
the winding of the coast. Probably the diffi¬ 
culty of the navigation made the distances ap¬ 
pear much greater than the reality. 

Chap. XXVI. The Gedrosians.—Their 
country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
r a n, was called Gedrosfa, Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or 
Gadrusia. The people were an Arianian race 
akin to the Arachosii, Arii, and Drangiani. 

Bagisara.—“This place,” says Kemp- 
thorno, “is now known by the name of Ara- 
bahorHormarah Bay, and is deep and com¬ 
modious with good anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and east¬ 
ward. The point which forms this bay is very high 
and precipitous, and runs out some distance into 

the sea. \ Bather a large fishing village 

is situated on a low sandy isthmus about one 
mile across, which divides the bay from another. 
.... The only articles of provision we conld 
obtain from the inhabitants were a few fowls, 
some dried fish, and goats. They grow no 
kind of vegetable or corn, a few water-melons 
being the only thing these desolate regions 
bring forth. Sandy deserts extend into the in¬ 
terior as far as the eye can reach, and at the 
back of these rise high mountains.” 

The B h a p u a of Ptolemy corresponds to the 
Bagisara or Pasira of Arrian, and evidently 
survives in the present name of the bay and the 
headland of A r a b a. 

K ol t a.—A place unknown. It was situated 
on the other side of the isthmus which connects 
Ras Araba with the mainland. 

K a 1 y b i.—A different form is Kalami or Ka- 
lamse. Situated on the river now called Ka- 
1 ami, or Kumra, or Kurmut. 

K a r n i n e (other forms—Karbine, Karmina), 
The coast was probably called Karmin,if K&rmis 
is represented in K u r m a t. The island lying 
twelve miles off the mouth of the Kalami is now 
called As to 1 a or S an ga-di p, which Kemp- 
thome thus describes :—■** Ashtola is a small 
desolate island about four or five miles in cir¬ 
cumference, situated twelve miles from the coast 
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of Mekran. Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from 
the sea to the height of about 300 feet, and it 
is inaccessible except in one place, which is. a 
sandy beach about one mile in extent on the 
northern side. Great quantities of turtle fre¬ 
quent this.island for the purpose of deposit¬ 
ing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it and 
called it Karnine. He says also that he re¬ 
ceived hospitable entertainment from its in¬ 
habitants, their presents being cattle and fish; 
but not a vestige of any habitation now remains. 
The Arabs come to this island and kill im¬ 
mense numbers of these turtles,—not for the 
purpose of food, but they traffic with the shell 
to China, where it is made into a kind of paste 
.and then into combs, ornaments, &c., in imita¬ 
tion of tortoise-sbell. The carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land ani¬ 
mals we could see on the island were rats, and 
they were swarming. They feed chiefly on 
the dead turtle. The island was once famous 
as the rendezvous of the Jowassknee pirates.” 
Yincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding 
the island:—“ We were warned by the na¬ 
tives at Passara that it would be dangerous to 
approach the island of Asthola, as it wa3 en¬ 
chanted, and that a ship had been turned into 
a rock. The superstitious story did not deter 
us; wo visited the island, found plenty of ex¬ 
cellent turtle, and saw the rock alluded to, which 
at a distance had the appearance of a ship un¬ 
der sail. The story was probably told to pre¬ 
vent our disturbing the turtle. It has, however, 
some affinity to the tale ofNearchus’s transport.’’ 
As the enchanted island mentioned afterwards 
(chap, xxxi.), under the name of Nosala, was 
100 stadia distant from the coast, it was probably 
the same as Karnine. 

Kiss a.—Another form is Kysa. 

Mosarn a.—The place according to Ptolemy 
is 900 stadia distant from the Kalami river, but 
according to Marcianus 1300 stadia. It must 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Passence. The distances here are so greatly 
exaggerated that the text is suspected to be cor¬ 
rupt or disturbed. Prom Mosarna to Kophas 
the distance is represented as 1750 stadia, and 
yet the distance from Cape Passence to It a s 
Koppa (the Kophas of the text) is barely 500 
stadia. 

Chap. XXVXL Salomon.—The name does 
not occur elsewhere. 


Barn a.—This place is called in Ptolemy 
and Marcianus Badera or Bodera, and may have 
been situated near the cape now called Chemanl 
Bunder. 

Dendrobosa. —In Ptolemy a place is men¬ 
tioned called Derenoibila, which may be the same 
as this. The old name perhaps survives in the 
modern Daram or Duram, the name of a high¬ 
land on part of the coast between Cape Passence 
and Guadel. 

K y i z a.—According to Ptolemy and Marci - 
anus this place lay 400 stadia to the west of the 
promontory of Alambator (now Ras Guadel). 
Some trace of the word may be recognized in 
Ras Ghunse, which now designates a point 
of land situated about those parts. 

The little town attached by Nearchts. —The 
promontory in its neighbourhood called Bagi a 
is mentioned by Ptolemy and Marcianus, the 
latter of whom gives its distance from Kyiza at 
250 stadia, which is but half the distance as 
given by Arrian. To the west of this was the 
river Kaudryaces or Hydriaees, the modern 
Baghwar Dasti or Muhani river, which falls 
into the Bay of Gwattar. 

Chap. XXIX . Talmena;—A name not 
found elsewhere. To judge by the distance as¬ 
signed, it must be placed on what is now called 
Chaubar Bay, on the shores of which are three 
towns, one being called Tiz,—perhaps the 
modern representative of Tisa, a place in those 
parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and which may 
have been the Talmena of Arrian. 

Kan a sis.—The name is not found elsewhere. 
It must have been situated on a bay enclosed 
within the two headlands Ras Fuggem and R&s 
Godem. 

K a n a t e probably stood on the site of the 
modem Kungoun, which is near R4s 
Ka 1 at, and not far from the river Banth. 

T r o e s.—Erratum for Troi ,* another form is 
Tai. 

D a g a sir a.—The place in Ptolemy is call¬ 
ed Agris polis,—m 'Marcianusfcy-Agrisa. The 
modem name is Girishk. 

10,000 stadia. —The length of the coast line of 
the Iehthyophagi is given by Strabo a t 
7300 stadia only. “ This description of the 
natives, with that of their mode of living and 
the country they inhabit, is strictly correct even 
to the present day.” (Kempthome.) 

Chap; 3£XX.—In illustration of the state- 
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ments in the text regarding whales may be 
compared Strabo, XV. ii. 12, 13. 

Chap. XXXII. — Karmania extended 
from Cape Jask to Ras Nabend, and compre¬ 
hended the districts now called Moghostan, 
Kirman, and Laristan, Its metropolis, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now Kir¬ 
man, which gives its name to the whole pro¬ 
vince. The first port in Karmania reached by 
the expedition was in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Jask, where the coast is described as being very 
rocky, and dangerous to mariners on account of 
shoals and rocks under water. Kempthorne says: 
“ The cliffs along this part of the coast are 
very high, and in many places almost perpendi¬ 
cular. Some have a singular appearance, one 
near Jask being exactly of the shape of a quoin 
or wedge; and another is a very remarkable 
peak, being formed by three stones, as if placed 
by human hands, one on the top of the other. 
It is very high, and has the resemblance of 
a chimney.” 

Bados.—Erratum for Badis. It is near 
Jask, beyond which was the promontory now- 
called Raj Keragi or Cape Bombarak, which 
marks the entrance to the Straits of Ormus. 

Maketa.—Now Ras Mussendum, in 
Oman—about fifty miles, according to Pliny, 
from the opposite coast of Karmania. It figures 
in Lalla Rookh as “ Selama’s sainted cape.” 

Chap. XXXIII. N e o p t a n a.—This place is 
not mentioned elsewhere, but must have been 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Karun. 

The A n a m i s (other forms—Ananis, An- 
d&nis, Andamis).—It is no w called the N urab. 

H a r m o z i a (other forms—Hormazia, Armi- 
zia regio).—The name was transferred from the 
mainland to the island now called Ormus when 
the inhabitants fled thither to escape from the 
Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap, 
xxxvii.).- The Arabians called it Djerun, a 
name which it continued to bear up to the 12 th 
century. Pliny mentions an island called Oguris, 
of which perhaps Djerun is a corruption. He 
ascribes to it the honour of having been the 
birthplace of Erythres. The description, how¬ 
ever, which, he gives of it is more applicable 
to the island called by Arrian (chap, xxxvii.) 
Oarakta (now Kishm) than to Ormus. Arrian’s 
description of Harmozia is still applicable to the 
region adjacent to the Minab. “ It is termed,” 


says Kempthorne, £C the Paradise of Persia. It 
is certainly most beautifully fertile, and abounds 
in orange groves, orchards containing apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots, with vineyards pro¬ 
ducing a delicious grape, from which was made 
at one time a wine called Amber rosolia, gene¬ 
rally considered the white wine of Kishma; but 
no wine is made here now.” The old name of 
Kishma—Oarakta—is preserved in one of its 
modem names, Vrokt or Brokt. 

Chap. XXXVII. The island sacred to P osei- 
do n.—The island now called A n g ar, or Han- 
j am, to the south of Kishm. It is described as 
being nearly <lestitute ( of vegetation and uninha¬ 
bited. Its hills, of volcanic origin, rise to a height 
of 300 feet. The other island, distant from the 
mainland about 300 stadia, is now called the 
Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
called Little Tombo. They are low, fiat, and 
uninhabited. They aro 25 miles distant from 
the western extremity of Kishm. 

Pylora.—Now Polior. 

Sisidone (other forms—Prosidodone,pro- 
Sidodone, pros Sidone, pros Dodone). Kemp¬ 
thorne thought this was tb£ small fishing vil¬ 
lage now called M o g o s, situated in a bay of the 
same name. The name may perhaps bo preserved 
in the name of a village in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, called Dnan Tarsia—now R a s-e 1-D j a r d 
—described as high and rugged, and of a red¬ 
dish colour. 

Kataka.—Now the island called Kaes or 
K e n n. Its character has altered, as it is now 
covered with dwarf trees, and grows wheat and 
tobacco. It supplies ships with refreshment, 
chiefly goats and sheep and a few vegetables. 

Chap. XXXYIII.—The boundary between 
Karmania and Persis was formed by a range of 
mountains opposite the island of Kataka. 
Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
much further, to the river Bagradas, now 
called the N a b a n or N a b e n d. 

Kaekander (other forms—Kekander, Ki- 
kander, Kaskandrus, Karkundrus, Karskandms, 
Sassekander). This island, which is now called 
Inderabia orAndaravia, is about four 
or five miles from the mainland, having a small 
town on the north side, where is a safe and 
commodious harbour. The other island men¬ 
tioned immediately after is probably that now 
called B usheab, It is, according to Kemp¬ 
thorne, a low, fiat island about eleven miles 
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from the mainland, containing a small town prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by Arabs, who live on fish and 
dates. The harbour has good anchorage even 
for large vessels. 

A p o s t a n a.—Near a place now called S c h e- 
var. It is thought that the name may be 
traced inDahrAsban, an adjacent moun¬ 
tain ridge of which Ochus was probably the 
southern extremity. 

The hay with numerous villages on its shores 
is that on which Nabanor Nab end is 
nov situated. It is not far from the river 
called by Ptolemy the Bagradas. The place 
■abounds with palm-trees, as of old. 

Gogana*—Now Konkanor Konaun. 
The bay lacks' depth of water, still a stream falls 
into it—the Areon of the text. To the north¬ 
west of this place in the interior lay Pasar- 
gada, the ancient capital of Persia and the 
burial-place of Cyrus. 

Sitakus,—The Sitiogagus of Pliny, who, 
states that from its mouth an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada in seven days; but this is 
manifestly an error. It is now represented by 
a stream called Sit a-K h e g i a n. 

Chap. XXXIX. H i e r a t i s.—The changes 
which have taken place along the coast have 
been so considerable that it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain this part of the narrative consistently with 
the now existing state of things. 

Mesambria,—The peninsula lies so low 
that at times of high tide it is all but submerged. 
The modem Abu-Shahr or Bashir is 
situated on it. 

T a o k e, on the river G r a n i s.—Nearchus, it 
is probable, put into the mouth of the river now 
called the K i s h t. A town exists in the neigh¬ 
bourhood called G r a or Gran, which may 
have received its name from the Granis. The 
royal city (or rather palace) 200 stadia distant 
from this river is mentioned by Strabo, 
XV. 3, 3, as being situate on the coast. 

Rogonis.—It is written Rhogomanis by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who mentions it as one 
of the four largest rivers in Persia, the other 
three being .the Vatrachitis/ Brisoana, and Ba- 
grada* 

Brizan a.—Its position cannot be fixed with 
certainty. 

0 r o a t i s.—Another form is Ar o s i s. It an¬ 
swers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its mouth was difficult, except to 


those well acquainted with it. It formed the 
boundary between Persis and Susiana. The 
form Oroatis corresponds to the Zend word 
aunvat, 4 swift.’ Ifc is now called the Tab. 

Chap. XL. U x i i.—They are mentioned by 
the author in the Anabasis, bk. vii. 15, 3. 

Persis has three different climates. —On this 
point compare Strabo, bk. xv. 3,1. 

Ambassadors from the Buxine Sea. —It has been 
conjectured that the text here is imperfect; 
Schmieder opines that the story about the am¬ 
bassadors is a fiction. 

Chap. XLI. Kataderbi s.—This is the hay 
which receives the streams of the M ensu r eh 
and D o r a k; at its entrance lie two islands, 
Bunah and Deri, one of which is the Margastana 
of Arrian. 

Diridoti s.—This is called by other writers 
Teredon, and is said to have been founded by 
Nabuchodonosor. Mannert places it on the 
island now called Bubian; Colonel Chesney, 
however, fixes its position at Jebel Sanam, 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of 
the Euphrates, considerably to the north of the 
embouchure of the present Euphrates. Near¬ 
chus had evidently passed unawares the main 
stream formed by the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris (called by some the Pasitigris), and 
sailed too far westward. Hence he had to re¬ 
trace his course, as mentioned in the next 
chapter. 

Chap. XLII. Pasitigris.—The Eulseus, 
now called the K a r fin, one arm of which united 
with the Tigris, while the other fell into the sea 
by an independent mouth. -It is the Ulai of 
the prophet Dauiel. Bas is said to be an old 
Persian word meaning small. By some writers 
the name Pasitigris was applied to the unit¬ 
ed stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, now 
called the S h a t-e 1-A r a b. 

The distance from where they entered the lake 
to where they entered the river was 600 stadia .— 
A reconsideration of this passage has led me to 
adopt' the view of those who place A g i nis on 
the Tigris, and not on the Pasitigris. I would 
therefore now translate thus:— 14 The ascent from 
the southern {end of the) lake to where the river 
Tigris falls into it is 600 stadia B The fleet, there¬ 
fore, could not have visited Aginis. The courses 
of the rivers and the conformation of the country 
, have all undergone great changes, and hence 
the identification of localities is a matter of dif- 
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ficulty and uncertainty. The distance from 
Aginis to Susa appears to me to be much 
under-estimated. 

The following extract from Strabo will illus¬ 
trate this part of the narrative :— 

%< Polycletus says that the Clioaspes, and the 
E u 1 ce u s, and the Tigris also enter a lake, and 
thence discharge themselves into the sea; that 
on the side of the lake is a mart, as the rivers do 
not receive the merchandize from the sea, nor 
tsonvey it down to the sea, on account of dams in 
the river, pnrposely constructed; and that the 
goods are transported by land, a distance of 800 
stadia, to Susis: according to others, the rivers 
which flow through Susis discharge themselves 
by the intermediate canals of the Euphrates into 
the single stream of the Tigris, which on this 
account has at its mouth tho name of Pasitigris. 
According to Nearchus, the sea-coast of Susis is 
swampy and terminates at the river Euphrates; 
at its mouth is a village which receives the mer¬ 
chandize from Arabia, for the coast of Arabia 
approaches close to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Pasitigris; the whole intermediate space 


is occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. 
On sailing nip the Pasitigris 150 stadia is a 
bridge of rafts leading to Susa from Persis, and 
is distant from Susa 60 (600?) stadia; the Pasi¬ 
tigris is distant from tbe Oroatis about 2000 
stadia; the ascent through the lake to the mouth 
of the Tigris is 600 stadia; near the mouth 
stands the Susian village Aginis, distant from 
Susa 500 stadia; the journey by water from the 
mouth of the Euphrates up to Babylon, through 
a well-inhabited tract of country, is a distance of 
more than 3000 stadia.”—Book xv. 3, Bohn’s 
translation. 

The Bridge.—This, according to Ritter and 
Rawlinson, was formed at a point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Arrowsmith places 
Aginis at Ahwaz. 

Chap. XLIIL—Tho 3rd part of the Indica , 
the purport of which is to prove that the south¬ 
ern parts of the world are uninhabitable, begins 
with this chapter. 

The troops, sent by Ptolemy*—It ia not known 
when or wherefore Ptolemy sent troops on this 
expedition. 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. „ 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D;, Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 

(Continued from p* 313.) 


40. Beneficence a duty . Mahabharata 

iii. 1^745. 

A man shonld do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 
But be to others ever kind. 

41. The humble are wise . v. 1010. 
Those men who far ’bove others rise 

In learning, wealth, or royal state, 
And yet with pride are ne’er elate, 

By all are justly reckoned wise. 

42. Selfishness . y. 1011. 

Who more inhuman lives than he, 

Of dainty food who eats the best, 

In rich attire is always drest, 

And stints his helpless family ? 

43. Marks of a virtuous man . v. 1088. 
No ill the thoughtful man disturbs, 

His hungry appetite who curbs, 

In comfort all his household keeps, 


Who toils immensely, little sleeps, 

Who, not content to help his friends, 
When asked, his help to foes extends. 

44. Mutability of human things* xi. 48. 
In scatterings end collections all; 

High towering piles at last must fell; 

In parting every meeting ends ; 

To death all life of creatures tends. 

45. All sins known to the gods . xii. 7058. 
Poor nninstructed mortals try 

Their wilful sins from view to screen ; 
But though by human eyes unseen, 

The gods their guilty deeds descry. 

46. Evils of wealth ; praise of contentment 

iii, 84. 

As fire consumes the wood from which it 
springs, 

So inborn greed to mortals ruin brings. 

The rich in constant dread of rulers live, 

Of water, fire, thieves, kinflyyien crying “ Give.” 
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wealth itself to some men proves a bane; 
Who dotes on it, no lasting bliss can gain. 

As flesh by denizens of earth, sea, air,— 

Beasts, fishes, birds,—is seized as dainty fare, 
So, too, the rich are preyed on everywhere. 
Increasing wealth to greed and folly leads, 

And meanness, pride, and fear and sorrow 
breeds. 

In getting, keeping, losing wealth, what pain 
Do men endure! They others kill for gain. 

The vain desires of mortals never rest; 
Contentment only makes them truly blest. 

Life, beauty, youth, gold, power, we cannot keep; 
The loss of those we love we soon must weep; 
On sneh-like things, from which he soon must 
part, 

The thoughtful man will never set his heart. 

In hoarding gold no more thy days expend ; * 
Or else endure the ills that wealth attend. 

Ev’n men who wealth for .pious uses win 
Would bettor act if none they sought to gain: 
’Tis wiser not with mud to soil the skin 
Than first to soil, and then wash off the stain, 

47. Fools mistake evil for good, v. 1155. 

Esteeming real loss as gain, 

And real gain as evil, fools, 

Whom lawless passion ever rules, 

For bliss mistake their greatest bane. 

48. Mm risk their lives for money, iii. 15398. 

On seas, in forests wild, the bold 
Will risk their precious lives for gold. 

49. Consequences of rejecting honest advice, x.234. 

Whene’er a man wise counsel scorns 
Which friends impress, but be dislikes, 
And such a man misfortune strikes, 

He then, too late, his folly mourns. 

50. Boldness necessary for success . i. 5613. 

No man gains good who is not bold, • 

And ready danger to confront: 

But if he dares, and bears its brunt, 

And lives, he then shall good behold. 

51. Action at the right time, xi. 36. 

While yet the hours for action last, 

A man should strive his ends to gain; 
That so he may not mourn in vain, 

The chance away for ever past* 


52. No perfect happiness in the world, xii. 6712 * 

Some men by circumstance of birth 
Are happier, others more distrest; 

But any man completely blest 
I nowhere yet have seen on earth. 

53. Good advice not to he wasted on fools, v. 3290. 
When good advice is not more prized than ill, 

What man of sense has any words to spare 
For thoughtless fools ? Does any minstrel care 
On deaf men’s ears to waste his tuneful skill ? 

54. The wise corrected by advice ; the had only 

checked by punishment, v. 1252. 

Their teachers’ words correct the wise, 
And rulers stem the bad chastise: 

The Judge who dwells ’mid Hades’ gloom 
Awards the secret sinner’s doom. 

55. Bad men pleased to hear ill , not good , 
of others, v. 1382. 

Of others’ ill to hear makes bad men glad ; 
To Hear of others’ virtues makes them sad. 

56. The had like , the good dislike , to censure 
others, i. 3079. 

In censuring others wicked men delight: 
With all good men ’tis just the opposite. 

57. Censoriousness and self-deception, viii. 

2116. 

All men are very quick to spy 
Their neighbours’ faults, but very slow 
To note their own: when these they know. 
With self-deluding art they eye. 

58. Men of merit only can appreciate merit 

viii. 1817. 

No man can others’ merits know 
If he himself has none to show. 

59. A man’s aims vary with his lime of Ufa, 

x. 115. 

In youth a man is led away 
By other thoughts, ideas, aims, 

Than those his middle fife which sway; 
In age yet other schemes he frames. 

60. Virtue lies in the thought , not in the act 

xii. 7063. 

The real seat of virtue’s in the mind, 

And not in outward act; so say the wise: 
Let therefore every man in thought devise,, 
T-n act promote, the weal of all manki nd. 


* This verse in the original immediately precedes No. 21, p-164. 
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61. None can share another's virtue . 
xii. 7064. 

In virtue's practice men must act alone ; 

No friends can e'er their moral efforts share : 
Wise guides may well the rule of life declare, 
But not the wills of other men command.f 


<62. Weak foes not to be despised, i. 
(Compare i. 5627.) 

Let none a feeble foe despise : 

If but a little fire should seize 
0 ne out of many forest trees, 
Soon low the wood in ashes lies. 


5553. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 

(Continued from p. X77.) 

No. XIX. 


The accompanying inscription is from Plate 
39 of Major Dixon’s Collection. The original, 
in the Old Canarese characters and language, 
is on a stone-tablet, 5' 4 7 high by 2' 5 }/' broad, 
at Ba lag am ye. The emblems at the top 
of the tablet are:—In the centre, a ling a; on 
its right, a seated man, bearded and turbaned, 
with the sun above him and a boar beyond 
him ; and on its left, a curved sword, with the 
moon above it and a cow and calf beyond it. 
A facsimile of the photograph accompanies.* 


[ 1 ] 

[ 2 ] 

[3] 5oO 

[ 4 ] cS^ 


The inscription is full of curious technical 
expressions, some of which I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to explain. It records gran's made by 
certain persons and guilds of B a 11 i g r a m e 
to SOmfisvarapanditadova, the priest 
of the god Nakharosvaradeva of Ta- 
varegere, in the eighteenth year of.the 
reign of the Cha 1 ukya king Vikrama- 
ditya the Great, i.e. hi the Saka year 
1015 (a. d. 1093-4), being the 6rimukha 
samvatsam. 

Transcription. 

C 13 ^ ifctowfo*- 


BfcSuWBSSB&rrS&iO 5i. 

[5] d3o°7u£(^)d dddoJfS&rBjdXo 7o3^(^)ofc*«<ISs?3'o 

[ 6 ] zsio Tdeus^&yd [|] 7 ^ 

■do- 

fs] 83=3b^ ) ^oiiS^c!Sja?da3?iofe(ddJ i rd)S£rad^SJ^oi^('ri)Xod 5 T^ j aja-t)o5s5jS^?ia)orf?i. ‘ 

[9] dojoiu^padooo efaa^oSj^X. 

ai^rij-ddoc^doojdowo. 

[10] d^^o^^(«ro)Kh j ^^orfoco'^^s?^ddd3o53^ddo(doo) #d- 

BDddoo 3id?SB- 

prodos £>Xdj7j 0 :i)#£j 0 ?5- 
SUjPST^SlO Zo- 

T&szSeS&zbaiQpjo 
Z^vzio^u7>zioo riopf^B- 
doc^SBdeow^d- 


[11] ? 5 BX^dajsJoaiddoo rfowddoo t£»*(?*o)s'd 

[12] Ofrj ioj 3»dddoo(do)dn^ x (|j) as £3a^^djo 

[13] So&o Sj^Jo^5S3d^jp30 aO<P v AB)^0(xJo 

[14] &>(?^)a^o^x>o 

[15] [X’So t]d d's^JloXo^dccfogjS^c^o) 3o3dod:gjSj(5i>o) 

[16] w j5B'M3y J «ta&j& D Xdo^d^^^Sdf^dooo 


[17] [^]^“toSo(?3o«)^5ff5Ucrfj(criog)^io eJyajoopo^^o) ^S^Oodo rre^^odiooo 


t The original words of these last two lines translated 
literally ran thus : “ Having got the rule only, what can 
an ally do ?" The sense is thus not very clear. 

* By mistake this plate is titled “ Stone Inscription of 


the Kalachuri dynasty” for page 46. It is of the Western 
Chalukya dynasty.—E d. 

t The vowel, ‘au’, and the auusvdra axe distinct; the 
consonant only is illegible. As ‘ sSnabdva? follows, the 
word here must be * gwmdaJ 




ft 


J O 


raO££37TOjWpQo 


V ' 


[18] esXS(S»)Kirfojs^o 

[19] a'rfS fa^SDowo 

[20] tS(o)o3j8^ij^rftj 

[si] » 

[22] ... to^wrs^FjS^ 

[85] 9 • , ri .^. 

[-26] Ad 3 ^“=* Fftrt^titfestewo^s 

^ jS ww^Wlrfsistr^d) OO-^ *.<***L 

«*»* **^*«rfeii> ^ 0 . 

^WrtSwasdWi*. 

^ * £ e/ owk&i «** SwrfoX _ 

rij^koX&X&a^pg o ^oax'OX-tSja^po o SoXto^pa o 
o °o 

o° d^d *^irx«a E3(?85=)^0^^ ? {^ ? )drfo O0 rf»*L 

hri/’r^'\nQ X ^tNwjs^-.S ahn r , n _ r.. « x . ** 


**?k*ctfuo- ?XxJd sj_ 

^JoXjpIo3i5j 3 sSsi^Fsssj. 

^Xw || 

li^o^jJoS^rdj^c&aw^Eia. 
II «? rto&X &o^S 


[27] zS^^r 

[28] ^tJd 

[29] X$j«^X#,o 

[30] 

[si] a o 

[32] afXSufc 

[33] 9o3j8<P£«c3 


L “" J " ”^' u v *"' uw a^j oo fte^. 

[34] ***$*••$<« o sfawfa^^d S*o^oS,] o [i|] ^& ? WXvVM»*- 

[35] <*c*?*4#,e»OjeM z3 &1 frtat&too do-dd *»*,«*« -*~Z£-** 


[35] M^^euOje^ ?c ro &J)xXo dodd d^SoXo iw&m* 

r38] fe'ott* o [||] ^&)^d^=KteXd= $6^ tf«£o* „ * w*o(f&)o)£ 

[37] e§J3?^0? *«< dsnoi) II r^addo?vt^a(rdo&d j j 0 #_ 

[38] Z>&° 53bps 9doX X 07 ? Xo3j Z?<;tredo *dUtf^^5«3S8rfSj»_ 

[39] tf^dzS ttd^Fdo tfMccto(atoo) f^nz.VTjo eo*o3j(ad)d)[d f]do ^ -do 

[40] &^o e3°<cbo dosrs^jEPdzSjsf n * n ^ ^ "'’ 


Translation. 

Reverence to £ a m b li uf, who is made beauti¬ 
ful by a claxuri which is the moon that rests 
upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation- 
pillar for the erection of the city of the three 
worlds! Victorious is the body, which was that 
of a Boai', that was manifested of V i s h n uj, 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted right 
tusk ! 

Hail! While th$ victorious reign of the glori- 
ousTribbuvanamalladeva§,—the asylum 


£ The consonant is illegible 5 tho vowel is doubtful ,— 5 <T 
* 0, or * au.* 

J This letter,—* vta%—is omitted altogether in the origi- 

f This letter, —* w 9 ,~is omitted altogether in the ori¬ 
ginal. 

* The meaning of these two letters is not apparent, 
t Siva, who carries a digit of tho moon ou his tiara. 

X When, in one of his incarnations, he assumed this 
form, and, plunging into the ocean, raised on the tip of his 
right-hand tusk, and thus rescued, the earth, which had 
been carried away by the demon Hirarty&ksha. 

Yikramfiditya the Great; Saka 998 to 1049,—Sir W. 

if In other inscriptions the expression is * samastam• 


of the universe; the favourite of the world; the 
supreme king of great kings; the supreme lord: 
the most venerable; the glory of the family of 
S at ya sray a; the ornament of the 0 halu- 
k y a s,—was flourishing with perpetual increase, 
so as to endure as long as the moon and sun 
and stars might last:— 

Hail! The entire guild of the Nagaramum- 
mun\l —which was possessed of all the glory 
of the names commencing with “ That which- 

.• • • -IT a&d 

has for its pure origin the perfect (lineage 


fc hartm uminv/riiaMangaV, which, being in the plural, 
seems to mean ‘ the entire guilds (‘ tan#a’) called the N*i - 
kara-tawja, and the Mummuri-fanda’ '(see Jour. Bo. Br . 
R. An. & be., vol. X. No. xxix. p, 283, note 40). But here 
the expression is in the s i n g u l a r , and denotes, apparently, 
only one guild, called NagaramummuH-tmao,. The 
present is the only instance in which I have-found the first 
component of the name spelt * nagara? ; elsewhere it is 
always ‘ nakhwm.’ I cannot explain to what guild or guilds 
reference is made. 

IT 4 Dv&trim3adv$l&7naramutti meaning unknown. The 
same expression occurs in line 5 of an Old Oanarese in¬ 
scription of the £il&h&ra family on a stone-tablet let into 
the wall of the north gateway of the fort at Miraj, in the 
Southern Marathi Country. 
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of) K h a n d a 1 i*, which is adorned with the 
pure banner (bearing the device) of a hill 
(acquired) by preserving the V i r a b a 1 a nj at 
laws, which embrace truth and pure conduct j 
and brilliant achievements and morality and j 
modesty, and are adorned with innumerable | 
good qualities acquired by five hundred strict ; 
edicts celebrated throughout the whole world; j 
that which has eighteen cities J; that which has 
the boon of the sixty-four ; that which 

is the locality of the sixty-four gkatiJcds ||; the 
supreme lords of the city of A y y a v o 1 e^f; those 
who are a very cage of thunderbolts to (protect) 
those who take refuge with them; those who 
bestow largely and afford a shelter; those who 
give shelter**, and protect; those who behave 
like brothers to the wives of other men, those 
who are like the tree of paradise to (grant all 
the desires of) people who apply to them” ; and 
which consisted of Hanumautasefcfci, the Pat- 
tanasvdmf t of the prosperous great city, the 
capital, Balligrame,andBarmisctbi, and 
Mebisetti, and Sauvarebiddiinayya, 
and Svamisamkarayya, the Gmn(la%%, i 
and Samkarayya, the Scnab W§§, and the 
jeweller N a g i s e 11 i, who was like Rama 
in the fierce contest,—(this guild), together 
with Dhun cl h a r a b ala do va so t ti, and 
E h a r i k fi t a y y a, and B i t i y a n n a, and 
KalisettiofBhattakori, forming them¬ 
selves into an assembly of the whole world jib 
and the four palanquin-bearers 1 ^, and the sixty 
Kottalis * and the Vascovartisf of the city, being 
(present);— 

Glorious was Ked&rasakti, who was the 


* In linos 4-5 of the Mira.] inscription, the reading is 4 vd- 
s udCva\k ha] ndnUniHlablaid mvam Mb hav / nuh.' 

t ‘Balanja’ 13 another form of ' burning u. 3 <n* ‘ hananja*, 
the modem * bananjiga 3 , 4 banajiga ’, or 4 banijiga/, 'winch 
must be the original of, or a corruption of j the Sanskrit 
4 banija, bdnijika\ merchant, trader. 1 Jlinnjigj? in a 
division of the Ling&yata; and 1 Vimbanetgiyu, 3 , or in Old 
Oauarese 4 Viravwniya', means a strict Banajiga. 

I 4 AshiddahpdUammuni' ;— i.e., probably, 4 that which, 
has its head-qaarters in eighteen cities.’ The expression 
occurs again in line 5 'of the Miraj inscription, 

§ The meaning of this is not apparent. 
i[The meaning of this is not apparent; 4 ghatikd’ is a 
period of time — Si minutes. The expression occurs again 
in lines 5-6 of the Miraj inscription. 

If Probably the modem Aihole. Occurs again in lines 
9-10 of the Miraj inscription. 

** 4 Marey&vare 3 ;—the last part of the word is probably 
connected with 4 geyyu , gfyu 3 , make, do. 

ft Apparently analogous to 4 PattanasetW, the title given 
to the chief merchant of a city, 

‘ I| 4 Qauiuja*, from the Sanskrit 4 gr&m&dhya 3 , a village 
head-mam ,—the Mar&thi 4 P&til. 5 

•§§ * SGnabdva 3 , or in modern Canarese 4 sHabhfiga, 3y&- 
nabhoga 9 , the village accountant ,—the Marathi 4 Ktd- 
karnl.’ 


chief of saints, the ornament of the offspring of 
.J, within the limits of the moun¬ 
tains, which was resplendent on the earth, and 
who was esteemed decidedly the foremost at the 
inquiry into the Saktis.§ How much more 
glorious on the earth was fcjrikanthapa n- 
d i t a, the chief disciple of that saint, a very 

thunderbolt to.j|, the performer 

of the rites that confer omniscience (?) ! The 
disciplo of that saint was,—‘Iiail!,—S 6 m 6- 
s v a v a p a n d i t a d 6 v a, the priest of the god 
N a k h a r 6 s v a r a d 6 v a of T a v a r c g e r e 
of the south, who was endowed with the 
characteristics of (the iperformam e of) the great¬ 
er and minpr religious observances, private 
study, holding the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, meditation, im¬ 
movable abstraction of the mind, the observ¬ 
ance of silence, the muttering of prayers, and 
profound contemplation, and who was well 
versed in the demonstration of arguments and 
logic and grammar and poetry and the drama 
and the science of the many writings on rhetoric 
of B h a r a t a and others ; to whom,— 

Hail! On the occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun on Sunday, the day of the now-moon of 
(the month) P h a I g u n a of the S r i m u k h a 
sariivatsara which was the 18th of the years 
of the glorious C h fi lukya Vikram a, after 
liis feet had been laved, there was given with 
libations of water, for the ahgabhatja of the 
god, and for the purpose of (repairing) any tiling 
that might have become broken or torn, and 
to provide food for the students and ascetics of 
that place, one sacred shop* * § f.** 


llll * J'lgdtlsamtihtuk berasi',~~tho meaning implied is not 
apparent. 

4 r.W iu the text ia by euphony for 'Irivu*, which 
we have agam. in lino tf2, and which seems to be the same 
as 4 bhnyi, buy V, fisherman, pnltvnnuin-benrer. 

* ‘ meaning not apparent. I have met with 

the word in the mime way in other inscriptions. 

f The technical meaning to be given here to 4 Vasavarti* 
which means ordinarily subordinate to control, in sub¬ 
jection, in not apparent. 

I 'MCwam hneya*,- -meaning not ..pparent, l Mdvam 3 
means of three persons, and 4 honey a 3 is the genitive singu¬ 
lar of 4 bine 3 , priv ate room, corner, or, perhaps, for 4 kCmi 3 , 
from 4 Kshnni *, the earth. 

§ 4 Siakti 3 , the energy or active power of a deity, per¬ 
sonified and worshipped as his wife. 

|1 See note I to line* 22 of the text. 

IF 4 Tituyangarfi ';—the first part of the word seems to 
be from 4 tiro, tiri, tiru 3 , sacred, belonging to a religious 
use. 

** 4 Uttamoda balakke meaning not apparent. 4 Bah 9 
is an old form, of the Canarese 4 bana 3 , a faction, a branch 
of a family of hereditary officials, and, in inscriptions, the 
portion of the hereditary service lands allotted to such 
a branch or to any member of it ; but this meaning does 
pot seem to suit the context here. 
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and o nepana* on (all) the shops, and on epam 
on the sellers of betel-leaves and areca-nnts, and 
one pana on the dealers in oil, and one pana . 
on the palanquin-bearers of the worldf, and ten 
visasX on their tenants, and ten lisas on the sixty 
Kottalis , and ten visas on the Binnhgu§ who 
were the Vasavartis of the city, and on e pana on 
all the rent-free lands, and one pana on the 
shop of the guild of the Mwnmuri . And fifty 
cultivators, headed by the M%hdris% gave one 
ladleful of oil on the oil-mills, for the perpetual 
lamp of the god and the lamp of the Matha. 


This much did the whole city, assembling to¬ 
gether, bestow. The family of Chavunda- 
c h 6 v a 1 a shall assist^ this act of religion. 
To him who excellently preserves it in the same 
manner in which it has been given there shall 
befal the attainment of his desires; but (as) to 
him who destroys it, he shall sink into the hell 
called M a h a g h 6 r a, with all his lineage, being 
(as guilty as) one who negligently slays Brah¬ 
mans, or tawny-coloured cows, or women, or 
children, or those who wear the ling a, at G&iige 
or Gaye or Kedara or Kuruk s li etr a. 


ACHARYA, THE FRIEND OF THE STUDENT, AND THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE THREE ACHARYAS. 

BY PROF. S. G. BHAOTARKAR, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE. 


When I closed my controversy with Prof. 
Weber on some points connected with the 
Mahdbhdshya I said I reserved one question 
for discussion on a future occasion, and stated 
my belief that the VdhjapaMya and the Baja - 
iarangim did not afford evidence of the Malid- 
Ihdshya having been tampered with by C h a n- 
dr & chary a and others* I am very glad 
to see that Prof. Kielhorn has taken np this 
question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thorough manner, in the last number of this 
journal. I agree witji all that he has said, 
though I should translate the passage in the 
Vdkyapadiya somewhat differently, but as the 
differences are unimportant, and have no bear¬ 
ing on the main point, it is not necessary to 
state them. 

There are, however, some points alluded to 
by Prof. Kielhorn on which I have been think¬ 
ing for some time. He has shown that the 
word dchdrya occurring in the first 240 pages 
of the Banaras edition of the Mahdbhdshya ., 
when it is used to denote a specific individual, 
refers to Panini or, K&ty ayana, but 
never to P a t a n j a 1 i, except in one instance 
pointed out by N a goj ibha tta. Prof. 
Kielhorn expresses his doubts as regards t e 
correctness of Nagoji’s remark, and I also 
think N&gojibhatta is wrong. In a case of this 
kind, the great grammarian, who flourished 
only about a hundred and fi fty years ago, can be 

' ; * - 

aDi ■ Mve seers ' 


no great authority if we can adduce cogent 
reasons for differing from him. And I believe 
there are snch reasons in the present case. The 
passage in which the word occurs is this:— 

1. Chap. I. p. 10«, Banaras lith. ed. :— 

qq fWcFreJ & 3TT5T- 

l fHTPr The 

expression ajnrtf: oecnrs in several 

places in the MahdbMshja, in all of which we 
have to understand Katyayanaby the term 
For instance:— 

2. 1.4, p. 271, Banaras lith. ed.<r|sq f^Tf" 

" 3 . H. 1, p. 316act^ar as above ?KMl4: 

4 n. 4 p. 401 

5. ni. 3, p» 93:—<T|^T * 

6. ru. % p- 97a 

^ w ^ rrfforr wtfsr i rfr- Pwr«tr 

7. IV. 3,p. 76(asin 2and o) rRf^nf: 

8 . rv. 3, p. 86(T3fpfr<rrwT^T 

m I 


S * Blmmgu' —meaning not known. 

.% i.e., ( shall ensure the preservation ot. 
* Ant. vol. II. P- 340* 
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9. V. I, p. 12?r|sq f%3rr : ?rqT7il%TTfr wr* fsr- 

fMrftfcr <Rr^:frf?srp5ur? ftf^rlrqp qft rfcri 

10. Y. 1, p. 19:—ffir 

<Krqrq : pYjqpqrqff qqw ^fqq^fqrgvq ff^r i 

n. v. 3,p. 55a:—lf«j- f^qujtqrwqrqqrqr q?q- 

'4'HH'i'tI I <KTYPT! gcjcqpqr^i q%fffT qrffTqf^qifq- 

jf?r sf?r l 


Now we see that in all these instances the 
sentence indicated by fit, which stands in the 
place of an object to the verb is a 

r.drtika, for it is explained just before by Patan- 
jali, as all vdidihas are.f Hence the expression 
STT^rW: refers unquestionably to 

Katyayana. Are we then to understand that 


in the first only out of these eleven passages 
it refers to Patanjali r Surely the evidence 
afforded by the other ten, occurring as they do 
in different parts of the MaMbhushya, is suffi¬ 
cient to warrant us in declaring that in No. 1 also 
the expression refers to Katyayana. The reason 
why Nagojibhatfca understands Patanjali 
by the term dchdrya here is this .-—The author 
of the $ahdbhdshy'i tells us in his comments on 
the vdrtika ‘ siddhe sabddrtha' &o. that the 
word giddha has been used at the beginning 
for the sake of 'inaiiy ala, i.o. because it is an 
auspicious term, and such a term used at the 
beginning of a sdstra conduces to the success 
of that sdstra. The beginning, then, of the 
sdstra composed by Katyayana, i.e. the first of 
his vdrtikas, is siddhe sabddrtha &c. If so, all 
that precedes this vdrtika, including the apho¬ 
risms in which the uses of grammar are given, 
is not the work of Kityayana. These aphorisms, 
therefore,are to be ascribed toPa t an j a 1 i him - 
sel£ and hence the Acharya who sets forth the 


uses ofgrammar is theaathoroftheiVa7ut6/<&%a. 
To this it may be replied that these aphorisms 
are simply introductory, while the regular sdstra 
begins’with siddhe sabddrtha &c. The provision 


t There is a mistake in the Baniras ed. jn the last pas 
X JP-? nofc eton separately from the thi. 

soya qn.it. It is, however, so given in an old MS. in mi 
g" 88 ?"®?* In passage No. 8, Pat. gives the substance^ 
the vMibz and does not quote it. It is' not necessary tc 
disonss at length the question how a v&rtika is to be ^dis- 
tingmshed. It is sufficient to state that one unfailing cri. 
tenon is its being paraphrased or explained by PatimiaU 

1 th ®s ery ifc is 80 Paraphrased shows 

teat it must be the work of another person than the one 

lt; fi Patanjali himself incidentally 
mentions .K&ty&vaiia as the author of some of these aoho. 

V? V&tikak&m (see 1.101a, III. 64a 
ni. 76a, &e.), while he speaks of the author generaliy^ 

mS a i^^rtVPa^7? tt /J treat ^others, without 


for many ala is therefore made in this, and not in 
the preceding ones, just as Panini secures man- 
gala in the first of his regular sutras, viz. vrid- 
dhirddaich , and not in the pratyuhdra sutras. 
There is, therefore, no impropriety in ascribing 
these introductory aphorisms to Katyayana. 
And the whole manner in which they are stated 
and explained by Patanjali, and the evidence 
of the ten passages containing the expression 
g^riV & c -> require that we should so 
ascribe them to him. 


If, then, Katyayana is the Acharya alluded 
to in passage No. 1, this passage and the few 
lines that precede it enable us to determine the. 
character, nature, and object of Katy&yana’s 
work. Patanjali tells us that in the times pre¬ 
ceding his own, after a Brahman boy’s upana- 
yam ceremony was performed, grammar was the 
first thing taught to him, and the study of the 
Veda followed. In his (or rather Katyayana’s) 
time, however, Veda was first tanght; and after 
that was gone over, they said “ the Vedio words 
we have learnt from^he Vedas, and the words 
current in popular usage we know from that 
usage. Grammar, therefore, is useless.” “ For 
these students,” we are told, “ whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Acharya (Katyayana) expounds 
thesa$£ra,J (saying) ‘Theso arc the uses, gram¬ 
mar should be studied.’ ” In the comment ou 
siddhe sabddrtha , &c. wo are also told, as remark¬ 
ed above, that Katyayana uses the word siddha at 
the beginning, that it may augur well for the 
“ great stream of the sdstra,” We thus see that 
what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com. 
position or edition of aMstra, and to attract stu¬ 
dents to it he explains its uses. And it appears 
to me that the opening words of the MahdbMshya 
^ Katyayana’s words, and form 

a vurtika, notwithstanding what Kaiyata says 
about them. For they are explained by Pafcan- 
j ali, just a s all vdrtikas are; and to suppose that 


W most ot the aphorisms so paraphrased by Patanjali are 
expressly called ‘ti&rtikan by Kaiyata and other gramma- 

^ l l tho dic ^ other ichSryas are also 
paraphrased, but they are introduced by such an expres¬ 
sion as3rq?3ffif indicative of tho authorship: while no 
such expression is used in introducing* a v&rtika. Prof. 
Groldstucker does not seem to have called this criterion in 
question. 

u .? N&gojibhafia understands by the term Sfatra here 
the explanation of tho uses of grammar” But there is 
no reason to restrict the'term thus. Besides, “ the explana- 
non of the uses of grammar” can with no propriety be 
called a sdstra. Before and after, Patanjali uses the form 
in the sense of the whole science of grammar. Sdstra als o 
properly signifies “ a rule.” It is, however, immaterial to 
the argument m the text in what sense we take it. 
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this alone of similar aphorisms was composed by 
him, and commented on with all the formality 
of a scholiast, is, I think, unreasonable. There 
appears no reason why in this particular case 
Patanjali should have resorted to this plan. If 
he wanted to say that he now began the Sabcld- 
mtsdsanasdstra, he might have done so more 
directly than by composing an aphorism and 
commenting on it.§ 

From the passages quoted above, it seems 
that 'the verb anvdchishte is used by Patan¬ 
jali .as characteristic of the work of K&tyayana, 
as describing specifically what he did. His 
own work Patanjali calls vydkhydna, and fre¬ 
quently uses the verb vydkhydsyamah. || There is 
another word that is used in controversial wri¬ 
ting, and occurs in the Mahdbhdshya also, which 
is derived from the same root, viz. pratydkhydna . 
The difference in the senses of these words 
must be due to the prepositions or upasargas 
that are used in each case. Pratydkhydna is 
speaking against or refuting a thing; vydkhydna 
is speaking about a thing, or away , in varied 
ways , in . detail , of a thing, i.e. writing a com¬ 
mentary on it, and anvdkhydna must mean 
speaking in accordance with , agreeably to , or to 
the * same purpose as a thing. The word is used 
with reference to Katyayana in other forms in 
two other places, where it is contrasted with 
teaching something new.^f If, then, it properly 
denotes what Katyayana did mostly, if not alto¬ 
gether, with reference to Panini’s sdtras , his 
work must be in accordance , in keeping , in har¬ 
mony with panini’s, i.e, explain, develop, or 
support the latter. That the word anvdkhydna 
is peculiarly applicable to Katyayana’s work is 
also confirmed by the fact that this is called 
anutantra in the Vdkyapadiya.* For these 
reasons it is clear that Katyayana’s object in 
composing his work was to teach grammar, 
first, by developing and explaining Panini, and 
then supplementing him, and not <s to find fault 
with him,” as the late Prof, Goldstucker thought. 
The vydkhydna of the work of this author 


§ Ihis only modem authors that say that the vd/rtikus 
begin with siddhe iabdArthA, <fec. 

|| MaMbh&shya, I. p. 13a, I. p. 42,1. p. 49, III. 0/a, 
and many other places. ^ 

f I.,p. 22a & 1 

i m - p - 68 *» w <r& s 5rrwrcr=t 

i ffrr I tt p =*?Pir 

Ind. Ant. rol. V. p. 24", 

notes. 


directly, and that of Panini indirectly, was wha t 
Patanjali proposed to himself. He himself 
explains what the duties of one who undertakes 
this task are. “Not only,” says he, “does the 
division of a sdtra into the individual words 
which compose it constitute vydkhydna , but ex¬ 
ample, counter-example, and the words to be 
understood or supplied, all these taken together 
make up vydkhydna” f To explain the vdrtikas 
thus in detail, to discuss the sutras, and oc¬ 
casionally to give supplementary rules (ishtis) 
where necessary, was Patanjali’s main object, 
and not to refute Ha ty ay ana. 

Now, if we look into the Mahdbhdshya, we 
shall find this view of the relations of the three 
Munis amply confirmed. In fact, the instances 
in which there is no refutation of one by 
another, but simply an explanation of the 
words, or the bearing of the words, of the earlier 
sage by the later one, are so many that it is dif¬ 
ficult to see how auy other view can be main¬ 
tained. Not to go very far for the present, 
none of the eleven passages quoted above con¬ 
tains or is followed by a refutation, while they 
all give some explanation. No. I explains why 
Katyayana gives the uses of grammar; in No. 
2 Katyayana is spoken of as making a rule 
calculated to restrict the operation of another 
laid down by himself. In the vdrtika in No. 3, 
Katyayana tells ns that another vdrtika of his, 
which is likely to supersede Pan. VUL 1* 24, 
ought not to do so;in the one in No. 4 he explains 
the word anvddesa used in Pan. IE. 4. 32 ; in 
that in No. 5 he tells us in what relation the 
words kavtri aud karman occurring in Pan. 
III.#. 127 are to be taken; in the one in No. 6 
he explains Pan. III. 3.141, and clears a doubt 
that naturally arises; in that in No. 7 he says 
that a vdrtika of his should not supersede Pan. 
IY. 3. 6; in the one in No. 8 he explains the 
word etayoh occurring in Pan. IY. 3. 143; in 
that in No. 9 he tells us that the words dm and 
tri occurring in Pan. Y. 1. 30 are to be taken 
on to the next sutra only, i.e. they apply to 

t t ^TcSTPr if&* 3 irj. s^rfcri 

rTft* \ S - fl g F T Hebre w 

o^ r ^ rr ? ^(rrl I. p. is*. By the way, this passage 
justifies those who ascribe the examples contained in the 
MaUbMshya to Patanjali, and draw historical inferences 
from them with regard to his age and other matters. 
For we are here told that it is the business of the author 
of vy&khyfaut, to give examples. There is little reason, 
then, to suppose that the examples were handed down 
from the time of Panini or K&ty&yana. 
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these two sutras alone; in that in No. 10, 
that the termination given in the last sutra 
is to be brought on to this, an J not the one in 
the previous sutra ; and in No. lithe vdrtika 
explains to what the pronoun efayoh occurring 
in Y. 3. 20 refers. 

But let us examine the Bhdslnja more closely. 
In the vdrtihas on I. 2.1 KfityAyana explains 
that wliat Panini means by saying that certain 
terminations are flrf and is, that before those 
ter mina tions, those rules are to be applied to the 
preceding roots that are laid down with re¬ 
ference to such terminations as have actually 
got an indicatory ^ or ^ in them,— Le. Panini 
attributes the properties f^r or j%c3r to those 
terminations, though they have not got ^ or ^in 
them. Before coming to this conclusion, how¬ 
ever, the author of th Qvdrtikas refutes three other 
ways of taking this and the following sutras that 
may be suggested. Katyayana then gives reasons 
why is attributed to some terminations, 
and jfl^r to others, and why one same property 
f%Tc3* or is not mentioned with regard to all. 
In all this Patanjali confines himself to a de¬ 
tailed explanation of the vdrtihas, and there is no 
refutation of any one of them. 

On I. 4. 14 there is only one vdrtika in which 
Katyayana explains why the word anta is used 
in the sutra, and infers that in other sutras 
in which technical terms are defined, those terms 
signify only the terminations that may have been 
mentioned, and not the words ending with those 
terminations,— Le. for instance, gha signifies only 
the terminations tara and tama, and not gauru 
tara or gauritmm . Patanjali docs not make 
any adverse remark, but explains the vdrtika , 
On III. 1.134, Katyayana remarks that the last 
termination ach must be stated generally as 
applicable to all roots, because there arc 
such forms as bhava and s<iva. Why, then, 
does Pacini lay down the gana Pack nl 
others , and teach the addition of the termi¬ 
nation to. those roots ? Katyayana himself tells 
us, it is because in this way he may he able to 
add some indicatory letter or anubandhas to 
some of the roots, and to prevent the appli¬ 
cation of special rules to others. On the next 
sutra the author of the vdrtihas remarks that 
the termination ha should be taught as ap¬ 
plicable to the roots indicated in the sutra , 
only when they have a preposition prefixed; 
for when without a preposition, the roots 


have forms made up by the addition of another, 
which necessitates the change of the vowel to 
its guna. Then he himself answers this by say¬ 
ing, “No, it should not be so taught, because 
we have such Tonus as bwtha and others,” Le. 
forms made up by the addition of ha. On 
III. 2, 123, the first two vdrtihas require that 
the use of the present tense (bhavantf) should 
be taught in eases which the sutra is supposed 
not to include; in the last three, we are told 
that the sutra does extend to these eases also, 
and reasons aro given to show how it does, 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances, Katyayana simply 
gives an anvdkhyumi or explanation of the siitras, 
and Patanjali agrees with him; and such in¬ 
stances may bo multiplied to any extent. Of 
course, it is not to be denied that often there 
are adverse criticisms on Panini, and that .Pa¬ 
tanjali defends him and refutes Kilty ay ana, i.r. 
makes praty dicky dm as well as vy dicky ana of 
the vdrtihis. But Patanjali not seldom refutes 
Panini also, Le. makes pmtydkhydna of the su¬ 
tras, the expression sjsr occur¬ 

ring pretty often. On the other hand, he often 
says with regard to the vdrtihas, rT^r^g ^ f, &c. 
To show the nature of the Great Gouimentanj 
generally as regards this subject, I will here give 
a short analysis of a portion of the Bhdshya on 
the any adhikdra in the order in which the sutras 
occur there, not here selecting my instances. 

1 - VI. 4. 1. K. settles the meaning of 

the gen. Pat. does not refute, K. gives 

the objects of the angddhikdra , and says that 
they may bo attained otherwise than by having 
such an adhikdra. Pat. agrees, while Kaiyata 
re-establishes that adhikdra . 

2. In |c5\ VI. 4.2, K. raises an objection and 
answers it. Pat. accepts this explanation, but 
proposes also anothor. 

3. In qrrf^T VI. 4. 3, K. justifies the use of 
for 3flf*r; Pat. does not refute. 

4. &c. VI. 4. 12. K. in the vdrtihas 
explains this s&im in a manner to avoid the 
lengthening of the penultimate vowel of 
necessitated by the sutra arj^rflr^r &o. VI. 
4.15. 

5. afc^Rf^T &c. YI. 4* 14. K. finds fnnlt; 
Pat. agrees. 

6. &c. VI, 4. 16. K. finds fault, not 
explicitly but tacitly. Pat. avoids the objection 
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by re-arranging tlie sutra. A v dr Lika on another 
point is refated by Pat. 

7: &c. YI. 4. 19. K. shows that if 

c °mes down to this sutra, ^ must be in¬ 
serted in the sutra s&w&r Ac. VIII. 2 . 36, and 
it. must have i.e. prefixed to it. This is 
done in that sutra. The vdrtikas therefore ex¬ 
plain that does come down. Pat. does not 
refute. 

arRres? &c. VI. 4. 22. K. refers to his 
explanation of the objects of considering a gram¬ 
matical operation to be ajf^- given under VI. 
I. 8 b, explains the sense of and gives the 
objects of the a^PT^^IT- These last, Pat. 
shows, may be attained in other ways, and thus 
makes TcsnWI of them. Theu objections to 
this adhikdra are raised by K. ? and answered by 
Pat. explaining 3 ^ as equivalent to 
Then follows a vdrtiha stating cases in which, 
when we take this adhikdra to extend to the 
beginning of bhddhihdra, we arrive at incorrect 
forms; and another giving other cases when 
the same result ensues, if we take it to extend to 
the end of that adhikdra . Pat. refutes these 
vdrtikas by showing that the correct forms are 
arrived at, whether we take the one or the other 
as the limit of the adhikdra. 

Ac. VI. 4. 23. No vdrtikas . 

10. 3rPfKcrf VI. 4. 24. There are five 
supplementary or corrective vdrtikas , two of 
which are refuted by Pat. 

11. qnv R Ac. VI. 4. 34. The vdrtiha is re¬ 
futed by re-casting the sutra. 

12. 315 ^ &c . VI. 4. 37. VI.-4-38, as it is, 
would lead to wrong forms. K. therefore pro¬ 
poses to re-cast these two 9 Pat. does not object. 

13. Tpqf: VI. 4. 40. Two supplementary 

vdrtikas ; neither refuted by Pat. 

14. oH ' 4 H Ac. VI. 4. 42. Pat. discusses the 
connection of ^and in tbe end divides the 
sutra into two, so as to render the use of $fcT un¬ 
necessary. Then follows an explanatory vdr- 
tika, which is discussed and defended by Pat. 
at great length. 

15. *FT:i%pr, Ac. VI. 4 46. Pat. says the ! 
word 3 p=q'cT^qf might well have been omitted in 
this sutra, as unnecessary. “ Another” says that 
even the word might be omitted. There 
is no vdrtiha. 

16. VI. 4. 46. A hdrikd , very 
likely by Pat. himself, gives the purposes of this 


adhikdra; and they are discussed in detail 
afterwards. No vdrtikas. 

1^* VI. 4. 47. Some explanation bv 

Pat. . Then follow three vdrtikis on a certain 
point, which are refuted by Pat, 

IS. VI. 4. 48. Vdrtiha refuted by 

taking m; as equivalent to fs*. 

19. qrq* . VI. 4. 49. K. gives the undesir¬ 
able effects of taking q- as two letters y and a, 
and of taking it as y only. Pat. says one may- 
take it either way; and the faults pointed out 
by K. are explained away. 

20. VI. 4. 51. Pat. decides that the 
word afPifir in this sdtra is unnecessary, and 
explains the next sutra in a manner to avoid 
the objections that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4. 55. There is no vartika. 

21. pterqf tf? VX 4. 52. K discusses, and 
explains the reason of using the word here. 
Pat. says this word, and even the whole sutra , 
might be omitted, and recasts VII. 2. 26 in a 
manner to include the sense of this. A vdrtiha 
follows, which is refuted. 

22. api fir'd| Ac. VI. 4 55. There are three 
vdrtikas sho wing what rules should be laid down 
if we should have as an unddi termination, 
and what if ^J. These last are actually laid 
down by Panini, says Pat. 

23. sqfq Ac. VI. 4 56. K. brings objec¬ 
tions to the reading and settles that it 

should be Pat. does not object. 

24. ftmN- VI. 4. 57. should have its 

indicatory sign sr here, observes K., to prevent 
the application of this rule to Pat. 

applies the paribhdshd Ac. and re¬ 

futes the vdrtiha. 

25. Ac. VI. 4. 62. Pat. discusses at 
great length the relations of the words *rr33PHt*» 

and Then, in a hdrikd which must be 

attributed to- him, are set forth the purposes of 
attributing fau yg p r to these terminations after 
these roots. Thi 3 is followed by vdrtikas, in the 
first of which the reason for the use of the word 
is given, and in the second we are told 
that prevails over the sutra which lays 

down q^asa substitute for in the precative. 
The next two provide that the substitutes for 
«r to- go, and f to study , which are used before 
in the aorist, should not be used here. This, 
we are told, follows from the context of this. 
sutra. No adverse remarks from Pat. 
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We tlius see (1) that Katyayana explains and 
supports the sutras , sometimes by raising ques¬ 
tions about them and answering them, some¬ 
times without resorting to this procedure ; (2) 
that he amends them, and thus must be under¬ 
stood to criticize them, or find fault with them ; 
and (3) that he supplements them. Pabanjali 
(I) comments on the vdrtikccs in accordance 
with his own definition of vy dick y ana,; (2) 

agrees with Katyayana; (3) refutes him ; (4) 
recasts Panini’s sutras; (5) affirms that they, or 
a word or words in them, are not wanted, even 
in cases when Katyayana justifies them or de¬ 
fends Panini; (6) discusses and explains su¬ 
tras or words in them, notwithstanding -that 
there is no vdrtiha ; and (7) gives supplement¬ 
ary rules called ishtis, which, however, occur very 
rarely, very little being left for him to do in this 
respect, by his predecessors. It will thus appear 
that in writing the vdrtiha#, Katyayana did “mean 
to justify and to defend the rules of Panini’ 7 also, 
and that a vdrtiha is often “ a commentary 
which explains;” and that the Mahdbhdshya 
contains such varied matter, arguments of such 


length, so consistent, so well connected, and so 
subtle, that it by no means deserves the title of 
“ a skilful compilation of the views of Panini’s 
critics and of their refutation by Patanjali,” or 
of a “ mere refutation of Katyayana,” or of “ a 
synopsis of arguments for and against the details 
of Panini’s system, or a controversial manual.” 
The only tenable theory is that Katyayana V 
work is an edition of Panini with . notes, expla¬ 
natory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s is a commentary on this editior , ex¬ 
plaining in detail the notes of Katyayana, bat 
discussing at length all points connected with the 
system of Panini and with grammar generally, 
whether Katyayana notices them or not, in a man¬ 
ner favourable or otherwise to his author. The 
object of both was the same, viz. to teach gram¬ 
mar by following and explaining the system of 
Panini, endeavouring to perfect it, even though 
this sometimes required a remodelling of his 
sutras or their entire refutation, and to complete 
it by supplying the omissions, and bringing up 
the knowledge of Sanskrit grammar conveyed 
therein to their own times. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE PRINCIPAL CHAVADA SETTLEMENTS 

IN GUJARAT. 

BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


After the accession of M u 1 r a j S o 1 a n k i to 
the throne of P a t an, and the subsequent expul¬ 
sion of the C h a v a d a s, in about a.d. 942, one of 
the queens of S a m a n t s i n g h C h a v a d a, by 
tribe a Bhatiani, fled to her father’s house at 
Jesalmer with her infant son, then a child of a 
year old. This boy was named A h i p a t, and 
when he grew to man’s estate he became a for¬ 
midable outlaw, aud used to ravage the Patan 
dominions. He conquered nine hundred villages 
in K a c h h, and built M o r g a d h, which he 
made the seat of his government, and here, con¬ 
solidating his rule, he reigned for many years. 
He was succeeded by his son Vikramsi, whose 
son was napied V ibhu r a j a. Yibhuraja was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son T a k u 1 j i, whose son and suc¬ 
cessor was 6 es hkar an j i. Seshkaranji 
was succeeded by his son W a g h j i, who was 
succeeded by his son Akheraja, and Ak- 
heraja by his son Tej si, Tejsi by K a ram¬ 
ain g h, Karamsingh by T a k h a n s' i n g h, 
Takhansingh by Ankara n j i, Askaranji by 
Mokamsingh, and Mokamsingh by Pun¬ 
jaji* Punjaji lived in the reign of Sultan 


’Alau’d-dxn Khilji (1295-1315), whose 
viceroy ruled at Patan. 

The K o 1 i s of the Visalnagar districts- 
were at this time very troublesome to the 
Muhammadan viceroy, and were continually 
plundering the Patan district.- When the J ha¬ 
de j d s extended their sway in K a c h h they 
drove out Punj&ji Chavada, who went to the 
villageofDharpura, nearBaroda, and there 
acquired a chorusi or holding of eighty-four 
villages. But in Alagh Khan’s conquest of 
Gujarat, in about a.d. 1306> Dharpura was 
conquered and made part of the crown domi¬ 
nions; and Punjaji now attached* himself to the- 
viceroy at Patan, and served him faithfully in 
the hope of obtaining a grant of land. The* 
viceroy, a foreigner, was only too glad to avail 
himself of Panjaji’s services aud local know¬ 
ledge, which were invaluable to him, and sent 
him against the VisalnagarKolxsat the 
head of 16,000 men. Punjaji marched with this 
force to A b a s a n, where he consulted the local 
astrologers ( josMs ) and other Brahmans as to 
the success of his enterprise. They advised him 
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unanimously to attack the Kolis next day, and 
prophesied that he would infallibly be victorious, 
and deputed one of tlieh* number to accompany 
him. Punjaji promised to accept the Brahman 
as his spiritual adviser and family priest 
(gor), and next morning, starting at daybreak, 
marched suddenly on D a b r a, where he surprised 
and slew the Koli chief Vis aide va; from Dabra 
hemarchedto Gojpariu and there slew Gopal: 
from thence ho advanced to L o dr a, where he 
killed Lai; and from Lodra to Warsoda, 
where he killed Wachraj. By these successive 
defeats he entirely subdued the Kolis, and re¬ 
duced the district between Yisalnagar and Kadi 
(then called V i s a 1 v a d a) to order. 

On his return to Patan the viceroy bestowed 
on him 248 villages under Yisalnagar, and 52 
other villages, in all 300 villages. PunjAji now 
established his gddi at Ah a s an (or Ambasan)* 
and resided there. He granted the villages of 
Devrasanaud Subhasanf to Charans, 
and gave twelve villages to his half-brother 
Viramdeva. He gave also twelve villages to 
one of his followers called Kama Bhim, These 
were situated in the Meu(?) district. On an¬ 
other follower, called Yijal Dabhi, he bestowed 
fourteen villages, while to Jetsi Parmar he gave 
the village of G a k h u-D e 1 w a r. He gave 
also the village of H i 1 w u to his Solahki fol¬ 
lowers, and bestowed many fields on other men 
of less repute. 

Raja P u n j aj i reigned for forty-six years at 
Ambasan; he had two sons, Mesaji and Yan- 
virji. Mesaji built the town of Mesana, 
and his mother Padmavati constructed the large 
tank called the Padamsagar at that place. 
Mesaji had no male issue, and Was succeeded by 
his brother Vanvirji, who also had no son 
until he consulted a BrAhman whose surname was 
Raval. The Brahman told him he was sonless 
through Mahadeva’s auger, whom he had of¬ 
fended, but that he would intercede for him on 
condition that if he obtained a son through his 
intercession he should call him Raval. Yan- 
virji agreed to this, and about a year afterwards 
a sou was born to him, whom he named 
N ar bads iu gh Raval, and from that day 
the 0 h ft v a d A R A v a l s have continued the 
title. 

Narbadsingh granted toBhatsthe two villages 

* Amb&san is a Tillage of Ka$i under H. H. the 


of B e r u and Derru. He was succeeded by 
his son Ja y as in g h R a va 1, who had three 
sons,—Isardas, Surajmalji, and Samantsingh,— 
who divided the paternal estate, and set up their 
gcidis at Amb od, Warsoda, and Mans:! 
respectively, and for a few years the two elder 
sons made Jotana and Lech their chief seats. 
Lech is a village of the Kadi pargana, but the 
gddi was soon moved to Warsoda. The 
Chavada chiefs of MansA and Warsoda, however, 
to this day hold wdntds in Lech and Ambasan. 

In the Ambodhouse,IsardAs was succeeded by 
Jus son Varansi, who was succeeded by his son 
Singhoji. Singhoji had seven sons, who divided 
his chord si among them, each taking twelve 
villages. Thus Jayamalji, Kanji, and AdAji took 
Ainbod and thirty-six villages among them 5 , 
Jesaji received tvvelve villages and took up his 
residence at V a s a j i; Sujoji received twelve' 
villages and resided at Bhotana; Hansji 
received twelve villages and resided at Kara; 
and Sangoji received twelve villages and resided 
at K am an a. The above are the principal 
divisions of the Chavadas of Ambod. 

Surajmalji, of the Wa r s o d A branch,-had a 
son named Pnnj aji, who dug the Rawaliu TalaO' 
at Mesana. Punjaji had two sons, Sav- 
dasji and Sis aji, of whom the latter succeeded 
him. Sisaji was succeeded by his son Sadul 
Raval, whose son was Gangaji. Gangaji was a 
devotee of the goddess TJma, who told him to 
ask for 1 a boon, on which he asked for a son. 
The goddess replied that he would obtain a son 
if he moved his seat from Mesana to Warsoda, 
and bathed daily in the Sabarmati river for one 
month. Gangaji accordingly left MesanA and 
established his seat at W arsoda, and there 
in Samvat 1565 (a. d, 1509) two sons were 
born to him, whom he named Askaranji and 
Jagtoji, of whom Askaranji succeeded him. 
Jagtoji’s descendants are now in the village of 
p 01 h A. Askaranji had four sons, viz. Ramdas, 
Kaloji, Ratansingh, and Wachraj. In Kaloji’s 
branch one Khumansingh, who settled at M A- 
nikpur, was a famous man in his time. The 
descendants of Ratansingh are to be found at 
Wadn, and those of Wachraj at AhAjol. 
Ramdas had three sons, viz. Mansingkji, Puram- 
xnath, and Keshavji. Two of these had no issue, 
and the estat e fell to Keshavji, who adopted 

f Dewr&san and SnbhAsan are villages of the Kadi 
pargaii&, and are still held by OhAranSr 
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BalmukundPuri as his religions preceptor, and 
granted him the village of Grunma, which his 
successors on the gddi still hold. 

Keshavji was succeeded by .his son Dayal- 
dasji, who had eight sons, viz. Girdhardasji, 
Haribhramji, and Ajabsingh by one mother, 
and Rupsingh, Narandas, Gumansingh, Prathi- 
raj, and Hamiiji by another. The descendants 
of Haribhramji settled inEangpur. Two of 
them, Hariji and Jagoji, were famous men in 
their time. Ajabsingh’s descendants settled in 
Galthali. The descendants of Rupsingli are 
still inWarsoda, though not on the gddi, 
which fell to Girdhardasji, the eldest son. The 
descendants of Narandas and Gnmansingh are 
to be found at Lakhagadh. Prathiraj and 
Hamirji left no issue. Girdhardasji had four 
sons, viz. Apaji, Jasoji, Kirtaji, and Amarsingh ; 
of whom Apaji and Jasoji had no male issue, 
and Amarsingh succeeded his father. Amar¬ 
singh was succeeded by Bhimsingh, usually called 
Badsingh, and on hisdeath, in Samvat 1836 (a.d. 
1780) his wife Malpuri became a sail. He was 
succeeded by his son Ratansingh, and he by his 
son Motisingh, whose two sons, Kisor Singh and 
Lalsingh, are the present chiefs ofWarsoda. 

Of the M a n s a branch the most celebrated 
chieftains were Indarsingh and Narsinghji; the 
former was a contemporary of Damaji Gaikwad, 
who on one occasion unsuccessfully besieged 
MansiL The following couplet records Indar- 
singh’s triumph:— 

1 tfur stm Star, i&k 

#TORt 

“ Dama, raise the siege, or Iudarsingh will 
kill you ; 

Bet Mansa alone, or he will bum your tents.” 

The following poetry commemorates the taking 
of L a b 4 d by Narsinghji of Mans&:— 

^rr ireurfr 

3 t^et g^rnicTr, 

afar Twt %vfWr. 

gpTrftqr 

9^ far <ur 

qfr <OTf 


mil 

otkI r tsr me, 

50T qru TOURT qfaqntf; 

Sfrrtfref ?Fif 

^ ?pfr ste w~ T 

44 He deprived millions of kings of their pro¬ 
perty, and did not obey the written orders 
passed by the Subfihs. 

Havana lost the kingdom of Lanka in conse¬ 
quence of his having incensed Rama. 

In like manner the great lion Raja Narsingh was 
roused; 

He, the mountain lord, put himself at the head 
of an army of both cavalry and infantry. 
Having come in front of his enemies’ line he 
fought a battle, and in a moment took posses¬ 
sion of Lavad; 

By firing muskets and guns he set fire to house 
after house. 

0 performer of austerities, and the descendant 
of Parbatesa! 

It was by thy prowess that the Kotwals fled 
away to jungles and mountains, 

And that six villages, with their suburbs, were 
set on fire, and the pride of the Mehwasis 
was greatly humbled. 

On hearing of this all were ‘terrified, while he 
returned to his house like the king of the 
Ohorasi.” 

These petty chieftains of M&ns& and Warsod& 
are thus lineally descended from V a n r k j 
C h a v a d a, who is said to have founded P&tan 
in a.d. 746, and their alliance is eagerly sought 
even at the present day; and these petty hold¬ 
ings represent almost the only trace of the royal 
line of the CMvadas, once so famous. Yet 
their successors, the Chalukyas, though they 
held the throne for nearly four centuries, have 
left but few of their descendants in the pro¬ 
vince over which they once ruled. Indeed the 
chieftainships of Lunavadii, S&nand, 
Bhadarwil, and Thar ad are the only ones 
of any note in Gujar&t at the present day which 
boast the Solanki blood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE RIGHT-HAND AND THE LEFT-HAND 
CASTES. 

To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary , 

I venture to place at your disposal such infor¬ 
mation as I have been able to obtain respecting 
right-hand and left-hand castes. 

In a village named SathurPeriil,inthe zilla 
of Chittftr (Madras Presidency) there reside a 
large number of the Panch&lar, or five classes 
of mechanics, styling themselves Yi&va Br &h- 
m an having the title * Ach&rya’ affixed to their 
names, and they wear the thread. They not only 
set up these claims for themselves, but they assert 
them to be the natural rights of the five classes of 
mechanics throughout the south. Those com¬ 
monly called Br&hmans they regard as impure, and 
they style them foreigners. They further assert 
that originally there were Jwe Yedas, but that 
Yeda-Yyasan and other Eishis made of them but 
four, and in a similar manner they corrupted, inter¬ 
polated, or abridged other sacred writings. 

It would appear that the community of P a n- 
ch&lar at Sathur-P eriil were in the habit of 
performing their own sacred rites, marriages, &c. 
Ac., by one of their number who acted as gwru. 
Th epurohita Br&hman of the place, however, deter¬ 
mined to put an end to this, and accordingly, when 
a marriage was about to take place, with a strong 
party, he pulled down the marriage panddl and en¬ 
tailed much loss upon the family of the Panch&lar, 
who insisted on his right as a Y i £ v a Brahman to 
solemnize the marriage. It was subsequently 
arranged to inquire into the respective rights of 
the contending parties before a panch&yat, which 
was accordingly done, and the panch&yat decided 
in favour of the Panch&lar. The Brahmans would 
.not submit to this decisiou, whereon the other side 
appealed to the magistrate, who directed them to 
seek redress in the civil court at Chittftr, which 
they accordingly did, and a day was fixed for 
hearing the case. Both parties were required 
to deposit such documents as they intended to cite 
in support of their claim. The Panch&lar deposited 
some, but the Br&hmans none. The court decided 
in favour of the Panch&lar, and granted them 
damages. 

The Panch&lar at Madras decided on publishing 
the case from beginning to end, for the information 
of their people throughout the country. The 
book has gone through a second edition (in TamiJ), 
and from it I h«*ve extracted the foregoing. The. 
book is in the shape of a dialogue between a cham¬ 
pion of the Panch&lar and a champion of the 
Br&hmans, and the discussion is carried on with 
the bitterest acrimony. Many subjects are dis- 


AND MISCELLANEA. 

cussed, and some with considerable ability. Ad 
length the Brahmanputs the following question 
“ 0 Panch&lar (he mentions the name), how comes 
it that you range yourself on the side of the left- 
hand caste ?” (I abridge the reply.) “ In the time 
of the S o r e n B&ja Parimalan, Yeda-Yy&san 
endeavoured to induce the king to allow his family 
to perform the sacred offices for the royal family; 
but the Baja declined, saying, ‘The Panch&lar 
(Yisva Br&hmans) perform them very well,’and he 
desired Yy&san to take his leave. 

“ The Baja died shortly afterwards, rnd his bro¬ 
ther succeeded him, whereupon Yy&san made 
another attempt to have his family appointed, but 
the new king repelled him rudely. Yyasan then 
went to the illegitimate son of the late B&ja, and by 
false stories stirred him up against the B&ja and the 
Panch&lar, and obtained from him a promise that 
he should be made priest of the royal family on 
condition of his deposing the B&ja, and mi sing him 
to the throne. Accordingly the king was murdered 
while out hunting, and the illegitimate son was 
raised to the throne. Once established on the 
throne, he endeavoured to fulfil his promise to 
Veda-Yy&san without offending the Panch&lar: 
so he tried a compromise by dividing the sacred 
offices between them,—an arrangement that the 
Panch&lar refused to submit to; whereon they were 
dismissed, and Yeda-"Vy&sau and his friends were 
duly installed in office. This led to unpleasant 
consequences, as the people refused to cultivate 
because the religious ceremonies were no longer 
performed by the Panch&lar. Yy&san; therefore, 
to secure success to his plans, got the king to 
declare that all people who supported him should 
be designated the right-hand caste, and that those 
who sided with the Panch&lar should be called 
the left-hand caste. 

“ A neighbouring B&ja, bearing of this, assem¬ 
bled his forces and marched against Kalingam 
B&ja and captured him. The conqueror is described 
as executing the B&ja, for dismissing the Panch&lar 
and appointing Yy&san and his friends to perform 
sacred offices, and for dividing the people into 
right and left hand castes. 

“Yy&san and his party fled to K&6i and con¬ 
sulted the Brahman Bishis, who are represented 
as upbraiding him for his misconduct toward the 
Panch&lar, for his literary forgeries, and for his 
opposition to Yishnu. Yy&san denied this lat¬ 
ter, apparently from fear, but on being pressed 
with the charge, he raised his right hand toward 
heaven and swore that Yishnu was the only true 
god. The $ishi, disgusted with his duplicity, 
drew his scimetar and cut off the extended right 
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hand of Vyasan, and from that day a right hand 
is the crest on the Rishis’ banner.” Such is the 
story of the origin of right and left hand castes 
as given in this book. , 

There is a book* in German, not so well known 
as it deserves to be, from which I translate a pas¬ 
sage dpropos to this subject, viz.:—“The castes 
of the right and of the left hand in & riringapa- 
t a in deserve notice. The left hand consists of the 
following nine castes: (1) The Panchala r, which 
includes the five classes of mechanics or artificers; 
(2) the Chet t i. s or merchants, who say they 
belong to the Vaisya caste: (3) Weavers; (4) Oil- 
millers who drive their mills with two bullocks; (5) 
the Goll-Ar caste,—people who are employed to 
carry money; (6) thePaliwanlu caste, (7) the 
Palavantu caste, both cultivators but not 
belonging to the Karnataka; (8) Hunters; (9) 
Tanners and Shoemakers. The Panch&lar 
command the entire body, but the Tanners are 
their warmest supporters in all difficulties, because 
in matters of dispute they are very adroit. The 
right-hand division consists of eighteen castes, 
viz (1) The Bamgaru caste. This embraces 
many occupations and many Hindu sects. They 
are mostly traders or shopkeepers. (2) The 
Wodigaru caste, Sudra cultivators; (3) Oil- 
millers who drive their mill with but one ox; (4) 
the Tailors; (5) the S a n d a r a caste : these are 
Muhammadan artizans ; (6) the Gujarati caste, 
—merchants from that district; (7) the Kamati- 
garu caste = people of the Vaisya caste; (8) the 
joiner or Jaina; (9) Shepherds and Weavers, 
especially weavers of woollen blankets; (10) Pot¬ 
ters; (11) Washermen; (12) Palankeen-bearers; 
(13) the Padma = Shalayav&dti caste, a 
class of weavers ; (14) the Barber caste; (15) the 
Tank-diggers; (16) Painters; (17) the Gull aru 
caste,—people who herd cows and buffaloes; (18) 
the Wh a 11 i & r u caste,—these are the warriors 
of this division; they commonly speak of them¬ 
selves (in the Tamil country) as V al 1 a n g a i s» 
but are the well-known Pariahs. 

“ The origin of the division of the Hindus into 
right and left hand is overlaid with fable. The oldest 
Hindu account attributes it to the goddess K 41 i 
at the founding of Kancheveram; and it is 
8aid that the pagoda there contains a copper plate 
having upon it an inscription that accounts for 
this division of castes. Both sides refer to this 
plate, but neither side* has ever produced it, and 
therefore its existence may be doubted. 

“The castes of which both sides are composed are 
in no way bound by any mutual obligation of reli¬ 
gion or of relationship. The great idea that keeps 
them together appears to be to attain more dignity. 


The right-hand claim exclusive right to have a 
panddl, under which to- perform their marriage 
ceremonies; and they maintain that the* left-hand 
have no right, in their marriage processions, to 
ride a horse, or to carry a flag upon which there 
is an image ofHanuman. The left-hand assert 
a right to all these, and appeal to the copper plate 
already mentioned, and they further assert that 
to them belongs the higher rank, because the 
goddess placed them on her left side, which in 
India is the place of honour.” Thus far I quote 
from our German author. 

It is difficult to say what the origin of the divi¬ 
sion was, but it does appear v* have been caused by 
some person or persons who were strangers to 
Southern India: and from the fact that Muham¬ 
madan artizans form a poi*tion of the right-hand 
division, we may conclude that it cannot boast of 
very great antiquity. These Muhammadans were 
a necessity to the right-hand, because m time of 
fighting no Panch&lar would work for them. 

James F. Kearns, 

Missionary, S. P. G. 

THE PHRASE 4 PANCHA-MAHA^ABDA.’ 

(See Ind. Ant vol. V. p. 251.) % 

It may be of some interest to Sir Walter Elliot 
to know that although samadhigata-pancha-mahd- 
Scibda is obsolete as a royal title, the term paucha- 
6abda is still in use, and is of frequent occurrence 
in the modern literature of Braj. Thus in the Ed- 
ondyana of Tulsi Das, Book I., immediately after the 
324th dohdj in the passage describing the festivities 
connected with Rama’s wedding, occurs the line 
Pcmch-sabd-dhuni mangal gdnd, 
which is literally * the noise of the five kinds of 
music and auspicious songs.* A very useful com¬ 
mentary on the poem, published under the auspices 
of the Mah&r&ja of Ban&ras, gives the following 
explanatory couplet 

Tantri, tal, sujhanjh, puni.j&no nag&ra bh&r; 

Pan chain phfinke so baje panch-sabd prakar, 
in which the five kinds of music are specified as 
the tantri , or sitdm, the tdl, the jhdnjh , the nakdra , 
and fifthly the trumpet, fife, or other wind instru¬ 
ment. This enumeration, or one differing from it 
in no essential respect, is popularly known; and I 
do not think that any pandit in this part of India 
would hesitate about the meaning of the title 
samadhigata-pancha-mahdsabda, but would at once 
explain it as denoting that the kirg had a brilliant 
and auspicious court, in which all kinds of music 
were constantly being played. It may also be as 
well to observe that the Hindi text of Chand is by 
no means so explicit as to the custom of having a 
royal band play five times a day as would appear 


* Ostindien seine Qeschichte , Cultur, und seine Bewohner , von Philipp van Mokera. 
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from the English translation quoted by Sir Walter 
Elliot. That stands thus:— 

“ With many standards very splendid, 

Song and music playing five times a day; 
Mounting ten thousand horses 
With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings.” 
But the text, as given by the translator himself, is 
as follows: — 

Ghan nisan bahu sadd, 

N4d sur panch bajat din. 

Das hazar hay charhat 
Hem nag jatit saj tin.* 
of which a literal rendering would be— 

“ Many instruments of various note, 

A noise of the five kinds of music playing every 
day. 

Mounting ten thousand horses, 

Their trappings broidered with gold and jewels,” 
which, it will be seen, is something very different. 

Further I would observe that naubaU corre¬ 
sponding precisely to the Hindi pafo'a, certain- 
ly means originally ‘a turn/ Le. the time for 
changing' guard, when the drums were, beat; and 
it is only secondarily that it comes to mean the 
drum itself. As its primary signification has thus 
no connection with music of any kind, it is highly 
improbable that its final syllable should be the 
same with the but in sachbut and barbut. The 
latter is probably the Greek pdpfrrov; though 
Baja Sivfi Prasad tells me that tlie frame of the 
instrument is shaped like a goose ( vata), and that 
this is the origin of the name. 

F. S. Growse. 


THE BENDUR CEREMONIES IN SlNGLL 

In a former Part of this journal (vol. II. 
p. 335) I made a note of a custom prevailing in the 
Dh&rwad districts, the most prominent features of 
which were certain observances connected with 
cattle on a particular date, and an attempt to 
divine the prospects of the coming crops by means 
of the animals. I have remarked a similar practice 
here (Singh), but there are points of difference 
which seem sufficiently interesting to make the 
Bendur custom, as it is called in these parts, worthy 
of being noted. 

The first point of difference is in the time. The 
Kari takes place on Jesht Pumima, while the 
Bendur is celebrated on Ashid Pumima,f just 
a month later. The practice here is as follows :— 
On the previous evening the legs of the cattle are 
washed with water, and they are given for the 
nonce the names of certain propitious stars, such 
as Fusha, Ashlesha, and so on. Their necks are 

* Nisdn is from the root svan, 4 to sound,* and is not 
the Persian msh&n, 4 a banner.* Sadd is for Sabda, and not 
for $uddha } bright; sur is for svara,; di% for din prati, 
‘day by day* or ‘every day;* and naa is not for n&kh 


then rubbed with oil, or butter, and turmeric, 
which operation is more important than would 
appear at first sight, as while it is going on the 
important question of the prospects of the crops 
is solved in the following way:—If the bullock, 
while its neck is being rubbed, passes dung, the 
crops are sure to be good; if it passes urine, they 
will be moderate; and if it does neither, only the 
most scanty crops can be expected. 

On the morning of pumima the cattle are 
washed, their horns and often their bodies are 
coloured with Jcdo (a kind of red earth), and they 
are decked with bells, silver and brass chains, and 
garlands of flowers. They are then worshipped 
and fed with cakes, and 4 cvmbil ,’—a kin d of gruel 
mixed with turmeric, oil, and salt. The imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are also besmeared with oil 
and kdo , and worshipped. It should also be noted 
that the cattle are taken in procession to the 
river and bathed. 

In the evening two bullocks belonging to the 
chief jpdttl are decked out in all sorts of ornaments, 
and taken round the old town to the spot near the 
temple of MAruti, where a gate formerly stood. 
Over the road at this place a toran is erected 
made of plantain stems and mango and pipal 
leaves. As the bullocks approach it they are urged 
on to full speed, and their- driver as he passes 
under the toran breaks it with his whip or a rope, 
after which the bullocks are taken home. 

The final ceremony resembles the 44 French and 
English 5 * game of one’s childhood. The pdttl pro¬ 
cures from a Mhang a leather rope some thirty or 
forty feet long, the ends of which are laid hold of 
by the assembled crowd, who divide themselves 
into two parties, and tug against one another till 
the rope breaks. It is then divided into numerous 
pieces, which are eagerly sought after: for happy 
is the man who is able to throw one of these pieces 
into his granary, as his store is sure not to fail. 

E. W. West. 

A SORCERER’S PUNISHMENT. 

Sir, —I send a note of a curious case which 
occurred lately in this (KrishrA) district. 

A M 41 a (or Paridh) weaver called Chinnad&sari 
settled in the village of Petlfirp&lem about a 
year ago. Soon after his arrival he began to be sus¬ 
pected of practising sorcery; and it was rumoured 
that he had the power of destroying men by causing 
devils to enter into them, and of bringing cholera 
and o ther diseases upon them. At length a woman 
died after a prolonged and painful delivery, and 
Chinnadftsari was believed to have been the cause of 

(which, by the way, means not 4 a hoof,* but ‘ a nail * or 
1 claw*), but is a name for 4 a precious stone.’ 

t I find Benduri Pumima often used as a synonym for 
Ash fld, Pumima. 
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her death. Thereupon the villagers resolved to 
deprive him of his power of pronouncing incanta¬ 
tions ; and with that end in view he was taken one 
day to another village by one of the accused. On 
their way home they were met by five others, of 
whom one proposed to Chinnadasari to go a-hunt- 
ing, and another asked him for a bit of tobacco. 
While he stopped to get the tobacco out, he was 
suddenly seized by both arms and thrown on the 
ground. His hands were tied behind his back, 
and his legs bound fast with his waistcloth. One 
of the accused sat on his legs, another oil his 
waist, while a third held his head down by the 
top-knob. His mouth was forced open with a 
large pincers, and a piece of stick was thrust be¬ 
tween the teeth to prevent the mouth clpsing. 
One of the assailants got a stone as big as a 
man's fist, a$d with it struck Chinnadasari’s 
upper and lower teeth several times, till they 
were loosened, thereby causing acute suffering. 
Then nine teeth—four incisors and one canine from 
the lower jaw, and four incisors from the upper— 
were pulled out one by one with the pincers. A 
quantity of milk-hedge (Euphorbia) juice was 
poured on the bleeding gums, and the unfortu¬ 
nate man was left lying on his back, to free him¬ 
self from his bonds as well as he could. 

The prisoners bore no individual personal 
grudge to the complainant, and, I do not doubt, 
thought that they were acting from laudablo 
motives of public spirit when they thus under¬ 
took to free their village from a scourge. The 
theory on which they acted was that after all his 
front teeth had been extracted it would bo impos¬ 
sible for the sorcerer to pronounce his spells in 
an effectual way, and so his power for mischief 
would be pone. That such is the result of this 
treatment is currently believed in bhis part of the 
country; and it would be interesting to know if 
the same belief in the necessity of distinct arti¬ 
culation to mako charms efficacious is found to 
prevail in other parts of India. 

H. J. Stokes. 

Krishnd District, 1 Slh November 1876. 


WAK-WAK. 

In the story of Hasan of El-Basrah, given by 
Mr. Lane in his translation of the Arabian Nights, 
chap. xxv. (vol. iii. pp. 384-518), frequent montion 
is made of the islands ofWakor Wa k-W a k, re¬ 
presented as lying in the remotest eastern regions. 
In his carefully digested note (No. 32, page 523), 
Mr. Lane gives it as his own opinion that the 
Arab geographers applied the name to all tho 
islands with which they were acquainted on the 
east and south-east of Borneo ; and this conclusion 


is more probable than that which supposes them 
to be either Japan or the Sunda Islands. In an 
extract from the works of Ibn El-Wardi, an ex¬ 
planation of the origin of the name W a k-W a k is 
given as follows:—“ Hero, too, is a tree that bears 
fruits like women, with bodies, eyes, limbs, &c., 
liko those of women; they have beautiful faces, 
and are suspended by their hair. They conje 
forth from integuments like large leathern bags, 
and when they feel the air and the sun they cry out 
TFitft ! Wah! until their hair is cub; and when it 
is cut they die. The people of these islands 
understand this cry, and augur ill from it.” This 
account sufficiently shows the ignorance of this 
writer of the regions ho was describing, and their 
products; but it indicates, at least, that the name 
Wah- Wah comes from trees. I think that it is 
an imitation of the abrupt caw of the common 
Bird of Paradise (Pamdisea apoda), which is one 
of the productions of those remote islands. This 
sound is uttered in a short, snappish mannervery 
loud and distinct, as I have heard hundreds of 
times. The bird is found in the Aru Islands, 
Wigion, and other islands near New Guinea, 
whore it is most common ; and when dried their 
bodies now form . a common article of trade 
throughout the Archipelago, as they have done for 
a long time. It is not improbable, moreover, that 
tho live bird was often sold, and its peculiar note 
has given this name found in tho Arab writers of 
a thousand years ago.—S. W. Williams, in Trub- 
ner’s Lit. Record, 


EPIGRAM ON AN ATHEIST. 

By Behd ed-din Zohair. 

A foolish atheist, whom I lately found. 

Alleged Philosophy in his defence; 

Says ho, “ Tho arguments I use are sound.” 

“ Just so,” said I, “ all sound and little sense ! 

“ You talk of matters far beyond your reach, 

“ You’re knocking at a closed-up door,” said 1: 
Said he, “ You cannot understand my speech.” 

“ I’m not King Solomon 1 *!” was my reply. 

Prof. E. JL Palmer's Trawl. 


INSCRIPTION OF TIIE KADAMBA FAMILY OF 
BALAGAMVE. 

Tbo accompanying plate gives a facsimile, 
from Major Dixon’s photograph, of No. II. of 
Mr. Fleet’s series of Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions. A Canarese transcription of it, 
with translation and remarks, is given at vol. 
IV. p. 208. The characters and language are 
Old Canarese. 


* Solomon is fabled to have understood the language of birds and beasts. 
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THE BHADRACHALLAM TALTJKA, GODAVART DISTRICT, S. INDIA. 
BY THE Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMMAGUDEM. 

(i Continued fromp, 303.) 


TN describing the people and castes of this 
taluka, I propose to notice first the K o i s, 
a tribe already partially described in Captain 
Glasford’s Reports, and Colonel Haig’s Report 
of his visit to Jagdalpur, and also in the Census 
Report for 1871 of the Madras Presidency. 
These people are to be found in the country 
extending from the banks of the Indravati, 
Bastar, down to the neighbourhood of Kam- 
mammet, in the Nizam’s country. All those in 
the plains have a tradition that about two hun¬ 
dred year’s ago they were driven down from the 
plateau in the Bastar country by famine and dis¬ 
putes, and this relationship is also acknowledged 
by the GuttaKois, i.e. the hill Kois, who live 
in'the highlands of Bastar. Up to the present 
time I have had but little intercourse with the 
Gutta Kois, and the manners and customs 
described in this paper will be those of the Kois 
dwelling in the B ha dra ch a 11am taluka. 

The Kois generally marry when of fair age, 
but infant marriages are not unknown. If the 
would-be bridegroom is comparatively wealthy, ! 
he can easily secure a bride "by a peaceable ai'- 
rangement with her parents ; but if too poor to 
do this, he consults with his parents and friends, 
and, having fixed upon a suitable young girl, 
he sends his father and friends to take counsel 
with the head-man of the village where his 
future partner resides. A judicious and liberal 
bestowal of a few rupees and arak obtain the 
consent of the guardian of the village to the 
proposed marriage. This done, the party watch 
for a favourable opportunity to carry off the 
.bride, which is sure to occur when she comes 
outside her village to fetch water or wood, 
or it may be when her parents and friends are 
away and she is left alone in her house. (The 
head-man is generally consulted, but not always, 
as only a few weeks ago a wealthy widow was 
forcibly carried off from the house of the chief 
Koi of a village near Dummagudem, and when 
the master of the house opposed the proceedings 
he was knocked down by the invading party.) 
The bridegroom generally anxiously awaits the 
return home of his friends with their captive, 
and the ceremony is proceeded with that e ven- 

# These gourds are used by the Kois as bottles, hi winch 
they carry drinking-water when on a journey, very few 


iug, due notice having been sent to the bereaved 
parents. Some of the Kois are polygamists, and 
it not unfrequently happens that a widow is 
chosen and carried off, it may he, a day or two 
after the death of her husband, whilst she is still 
grieving on account of her loss. The bride and 
bridegroom are not always married in the same 
way. The more simple ceremony is that of 
causing the woman to bend her head down, and 
then having made the man lean over her, the 
friends pour water on his head, and when the 
water has run off his head to that of the woman 
they are regarded as man and wife. The water 
is generally poured out of a bottle-gourd.* 
But generally on this all-important occasion 
the two are brought together, and, having 
promised to be faithful to each other, drink 
some milk. Some rice ig then placed before 
them, and, having again renewed their promises, 
they eat the rice. They then go outside the 
house, and march round a low heap of earth 
which has been thrown up under a small panddl 
erected for the occasion, singing a simple song as 
they proceed. Afterwards they pay their respects 
to the elders present, and beg for their blessing, 
which is generally bestowed in the form of “ May 
you be happy! May you not fight and quarrel!” 
&c. &c. This over, all present fall to the task of 
devouring the quantity of provisions provided for 
the occasion, and, having well eaten and drnnk, 
the ceremony is concluded. If the happy couple 
and their friends are comparatively wealthy, 
the festivities last several days. 

* Some do not object to run away with the wife of 
another man, and in former years a husband has 
been known to have been murdered for the sake 
of his wife. Even at present more disputes arise 
from bride-stealing than from any other cause, es¬ 
pecially as up to the present time the Government 
officials have not been able to stop this practice. 

Funeral ceremonies .—The bodies of children 
and young men and young women are buried. 
If a child dies within a month of its birth, 
it is usually buried close to the house, so that 
the rain dropping from the eaves may fall 
upon the grave, and thereby cause the parents 
to be blessed with another child in due course 

Kois stir far from their homes without one of these filled 
with watef. 
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of time. With the exception of the above- 
mentioned, corpses are usually burnt. A cow 
or a bullock is slain, and the tail cut off and 
put in the dead person’s hand, after the cot 
on which the corpse is canned has been placed 
upon the funeral pile. If a pujdri or Koi priest 
is present, he not unfrequently claims a cloth 
or two belonging to the dead person. The 
cot is then removed and the body burnt. Mr. 
Yanstavern reports having seen part of the 1 liver 
of the slain auimal placed in the mouth of the 
corpse. The friends of the deceased then retire, 
und proceed to feast upon the animal slain for 
the occasion. Three days afterwards they gene¬ 
rally return bringing contributions of ehohttn , 
and having slain one or more animals have a 
second feast. They are not very nice in their 
tastes, as they by no means object to the pre¬ 
sence of blood in the flesh used at their feasts. 

The general idea of the Kois is that the 
spirits of the dead wander about the forest in 
the form of pish acids. 

They do, not believe that any one dies what 
is commonly called a natural death, but always 
assert that the death of every one is caused by 
the machinations of a sorcerer, instigated there¬ 
to by an enemy of the deceased or of the 
deceased’s friends. So, in former years, in¬ 
quiry was always made as to the person likely 
to have been at such enmity with the deceased 
as to wish for his death; and having settled 
upon a suspicious individual, the friends of 
the deceased* used to cany the corpse to the 
accused, and call upon him to clear himself by 
Undergoing the ordeal of dipping his hands in 
boiling oil or water. Within the last two years 
I have known of people running away from 
their village because of their having been ac¬ 
cused of having procured, by means of a wizard, 
the death of some one with whom they were at 
enmity about a plot of land. 

Blood revenge has scarcely yet died out in 
British territory, and in the Bastar country it 
is said to be in full exercise. 

Reputed wizards and witches are held in 
great abhorrence, and at times the British rule 
is complained of as unjust in not allowing these 
people to be pnt to death, f 

Birth ceremonies. —The Koi women are very 
hardy and careless about themselves. After the 

t Three months ago a Koi living in the Bejji t£luk&, 
Bastar, not far from the border, was compelled by bis 


birth of a child they do not indulge in the 
luxury of a cot, but, according to their usual 
custom, continue to lie upon the ground, bathe 
in cold water, and eat their accustomed food. 
Directly the child is bom, it is placed upon a 
cot, and the mother resumes her ordinary work 
of fetching water, wood, leaves, &c., cooking 
for the family, &c. On the seventh day the 
child is well washed, and all the neighbours 
and near relations assemble together to name 
the child. Having placed the child on a cot, 
they put a leaf of the mhowa tree in the child’s 
hand, and pronounce some name which they 
think suitable to the child. If the child cry, 
they take it as a sign that they mnsfc choose 
another name, and so they throw away the leaf 
and substitute another leaf and another name, 
until the child shows its approbation by ceasing 
to cry. Any public-spirited person in the vil-' 
lage or neighbourhood who is honoure4 by 
having his name bestowed upon it, ever after¬ 
wards regards the child with some amount of 
interest. Most Kois now name their children 
without all the elaborate ceremonial mentioned 
above. A feast is always held at the end of the 
days of ceremonial uncleanness. 

Formerly on a certain day in the year the 
Koi men of each village were driven into the 
jungle by the women to hunt, and were not al¬ 
lowed to return unless they brought home some 
game,—a small bird, or even a rat, being enough 
to give them the right to be welcomed back. 
This practice is still carried on by the K oi s in 
the Bastar country, and also by many in the 
Nizilm’s territoiy. Mr. Yanstavern, whilst bor¬ 
ing for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that 
day by all the Koi women of the village, dress¬ 
ed up in their lords* clothes, and they told him 
that they had that morning driven their husbands 
to the forest to bring home game of some kind 
or other. Mr. Vanstavern also states that the 
Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat 
annually offered fora prosperous harvest, but 
leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

The Kois say that the following gods and 
goddesses were appointed to be worshipped by 
the Sfldras:—Muttelamma,Maridima- 
halakshmi, Poturazu, aadKorrazulu, 
and the following were to receive adoration from 
the Kois:—Kommalamma, Katflradu, 

neighbours to till a near female relative, because they re¬ 
garded her as an adept in the black art'. 
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Adamarazu. The goddess Mftmili or L41e 
must be propitiated early in the year, or else 
the crops will undoubtedly fail; and she is said 
to be very partial to human victims. There is 
strong reason to think that two men were mur¬ 
dered this year, near a village not far from Dum- 
magudem, as offerings to this devata, and there is 
no reason to doubt that every year st rang ers are 
quietly put out of the way in the Bastar country 
to ensure the favour of this bloodthirsty goddess. 

The K o i s regard themselves as being divided 
into five classes or tribes, the Perumbfiyudu 
gotra ,the Madogatta^m,the Per6gatta 
gotra , the Matamuppayo gotra, and the 
Vidogatta gotra . TheDdlollu,another class, 
are a kind of priests, and have charge of the velpu, 
—the objects of worship amongst the Kois. They 
carry about a large banner which moves round a 
pole, and, having planted the pole in the ground, 
one of them seizes hold of the lower end of the 
banner, and runs or dances round the pole, whilst 
his companions are most busily engaged in beating 
small drums, about the size of the drums usually 
carried about by the jugglers of this country. 

All the Kois seem to hold in great respect the 
P an da va brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhi- 
ma. The wild dogs or dhuls are regarded as the 
ddtas or messengers of these brothers, and the 
long black beetles which appear in large nnmbers 
at the beginning of the hot weather are called 
the Pandava flock of goats. Of course they 
would on no account attempt to kill a dhol, 
even though it should happen to attack their 
favourite calf, and they even regard it imprudent 
to interfere with these dutas when they wish to 
feast upon their cattle. 

At Gang61u, a village about three miles from 
Dummagudem, live several families who call 
themselves Bfisava Gollavandlu, but on 
inquiry I found that they are really Kois whose 
grandfathers had a quarrel with some of their 
neighbours, and separated themselves from their 
old friends. Some of the present members of 
the families are anxious to be re-admitted to the 
society and privileges of the neighbouring Kois. 
The word Bdsavar is commonly said to be derived 
from bhdsha, a language, and the G o 11 a s of 
that class are said to have been so called ia con¬ 
sequence of their speaking a different language 
from the rest of the Gollas. 

X A Br&hman in Masnlipatam (Machilipatnam) to whom 
I once related the above tale replied that he had heard a 


> Kois are exceedingly restless and suspi- 
cious, but probably the juster rule of the British 
Government will allay their fears and tend to 
make them more settled in their habits. It 
has already done so in the villages in the part, 
of the Lower Godavari district which lies to 
the east of the Eastern Ghats. The mismle 
which formerly was so prevalent here (see Ind, 
Ant. vol. V. p. 303) was not at all calculated to 
encourage industrious, saving habits on the 
part of any one who had the misfortune to live in 
this neighbourhood. Before the Godavari navi¬ 
gation works wore set on foot, the Kois were 
not accustomed to see Europeans or many well- 
dressed natives, and have been known to take 
refuge in the jangle at the appearance of a Hin¬ 
du wearing clean white-clothes. Great difficul¬ 
ty was at first experienced in paying them for 
articles brought or for labour done, as they ob¬ 
jected to take any coin but the old dabs, three 
of which went to the anna. A silver coin they 
‘had a great aversion to. One amusing tale has 
been told me more than once, and I see no rea¬ 
son to douht • its general truth. It is as fol¬ 
lows :—About thirty years ago a Koi was sent 
with a basket of mangoes from Palavantsa to 
Bhadrachallam. He was warned not to meddle 
with the fruit, as if he did his dishonesty would 
come to light, since a note in the basket would 
tell the people at Bhadrachallam how many 
fruits were to be delivered. On the way the 
Koi and a companion were so tempted by the 
sight of the fruit as to determine to taste one, but 
how to overcome the danger of being seen by the 
note they could not at first conceive. However, 
a bright thought struck the messenger, and he 
exclaimed to his companion, “ Ob, if we take 
the note out of the basket and bury it while we 
eat the fruit, it will not see anything, and so 
will not be likely to bear witness to our theft.” 
Accordingly they buried the note until they had 
enjoyed the taste of some of the fruit, and then, 
having dug up the note again, and placed it in 
the basket, resumed tbeir journey. When they 
were accused at Bhadrachallam of having pur¬ 
loined some of the fruits, and the note was shown 
them as evidence, they were utterly at a loss to 
understand how the note could have known any¬ 
thing about the matter, seeing that it was in the 
ground out of sight when the theft occurred.}: 

similar storv, and that it was often used as an illnstration 
of the ignorance of the inhabitants of the forest. 
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NOTES ON THE DRAVIDIAN OR SOUTH INDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 


BY THE Rev. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.E.A.S., Member of the Leipzig Oriental Society, Fellow of the Madras University. 

(Continued from p. 299.) 


so. m. 

I. Words which are undoubtedly identical 
in origin with Sanskrit words are often so 
changed in the Dravidian languages, by the 
operation of well-ascertained phonetic laws, that 
they would assuredly fail to be recognized by 
any one not well acquainted with the tendencies 
of the Dravidian phonetic system. 

Thus in Sanskrit we have the stem SRIP, 
which is from SRI; and these are from SARP, 
and ultimately from V SAR. (SeePick.) 

The verbal roots chart, char , charm* are found 
in all the Dravidian dialects, in both ancient 
and modern forms, with the same original 
notion of 4 gliding’ and * slipping.’ 

But the equivalents of the Sanskrit noun 
SARPA (Lat. serpens, Gr. epnerov) in Tamil are 
curious. These are charppam, charubam, am - 
vam, aravu , am, ara , and ari. 

The following principles are here illus¬ 
trated :— 

1. Tamil cannot tolerate, as a general rule, 
the sound of mute and liquid together. It re¬ 
jects consonantal diphthongs: rp = must be¬ 
come rup or mp, 

2. When h , t , or p (any tenuis) begins any 
syllable of a word except the first, it becomes, 
in order, g , th (as in 4 this’), or b (is changed 
into its corresponding, media) : thus charupam 
becomes charubam . 

3. The Tamil has neither sibilant nor aspir¬ 
ate : thus charupam becomes anthem ,* and 
through the influence of u we have v for b (so 
Sanskrit sabha is in Tamil aval). 

(In Kanarese for 4 serpent ’ we have Mva ; 
this is in Telugu pamu, in Tamil pdmbn, and in 
Tuda pub,). 

4. Pinal m is constantly dropped in Tamil, 
and the remaining vowel is written u, but is pro¬ 


nounced very faintly. This brings the former 
nearer to the Sanskrit: thus aravam is now 
aravu. 

5. By syncope and crasis aravu becomes 
ara , and final d is often changed into di or a. 
Thus ami is the Dravidian form of saippa. 

II. It may bo of interest, in this place, to 
give a summary of tho rules laid down by the 
great classical grammarian of the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, Pavananth i, in the Nannul, for the 
spelling of Sanskrit words in Tamil:— 

( 1 ) 44 To an Aryan word beginning with >\ 
prefix a , i, or u; to one beginning with l prefix 
i or u ; to one beginning with y prefix z.” So 
Tamil word begins with r, Z, on y. 

(2) 44 In each of the five classes of gutturals, 
palatals, linguals, dentals, and labials, the first 
of the class (7s, ch , t , t , ^)) is to be written for the . 
second, third, and fourth of the class:— 

K for K, KII, G, and GH; 

CH for CH, CHH, J, and JH; 

T for T, TH, D, and DH; 

T for T, TH, D, and DH ; 

P for P, PH, B, and BH.” 

(The Tamil has no separate characters for 
aspirates and flat mutes.) 

(3) 44 J is sometimes = Y.” 

( 4 ) 44 Of the sibilants S is expressed in the 
beginning of the word by the palatal CH, and in 
the middle of a word by Y; SH is to he trans¬ 
literated by CH or T; S is to he replaced by CH 
or T ; H is to be written A or G; KSH is to be 
written KK.” 

(5) 44 Pinal A is to be written Al, and final 
I becomes short.”+ 

It will thus be seen that multitudes of Dra¬ 
vidian words are by the native grammarians 
supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit, ac¬ 
cording to recognized laws of euphonic change. 


* The letter here transliterated by ch is a very soft 
palatal, confounded by many “with s. Tamil has no sibi¬ 
lants or aspirates. 

t This table, illustrates the comparison between the 
Sanskrit and Tamil alphabets:— 


*r, Sf, all = k ; 

% all = ch 

aU = t; 

W, all = t; 

^ aU = p ; ; 


5T, t= y sometimes; 
^T, = ch or y; 
«T,=chort; 

=; ch or t ; 

= a or k; 


= kfc 5 


HV = m; 


^ ~ng; 


= y; 


ST, =jn; 

°r> =331; 

SET. =1; 




r; 


= 1 ; 


= v. 


?f, == n; I 

N.B .—Tamil has a strong palatal r (.really = double r) 
and a lingual r not in Sanskrit. 
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It does not follow that in all cases they were so 
deduced. The Dravidian forms may well be 
older than the Sanskrit. 

These rules of the Jain grammarians assist 
us, however, in comparing the languages. 

It may be added, as a most remarkable and 
suggestive fact, that, although the Telugu, Ka- 
narese, and Malayalim languages have adopted 
the Sanskrit alphabet almost entirely, and can 
thus transliterate any word they receive from 
Sanskrit with perfect exactness, nevertheless 
words which represent the same Sanskrit forms 
are found in these languages changed according 
to laws similar to those existing in Tamil. 

This, and what has gone before, may be illus¬ 
trated by derivations in the Dravidian from 
Sanskrit v MJ, RAJ, RAJ, or ARJ, which 
last seems its primitive form. 

The Sanskrit noun rdjan — ‘re#,’ appears in 
Tamil under the following forms :—(1) irdchrn, 
(2) irdchd , (8) irdyan, (4) irrai , (5) vrrai-van , 
(6) arachan, (7) arachu , (8) arayan, (9) ami, 
(10) arai-yan. 

In Telugu we have, side by side with rdja, 
the forms araghu and rdyu-du. 

In Kanarese are found aracha and ere/uya. 

In Malayalim also appears aracha . 

If Fick is right in giving V ARG as the primi¬ 
tive, the Dravidian forms are in this case nearer 
to the original pre-Sanskrit mother of the Indo- 


Germanic languages than Sanskrit is’, and this 
affords some indication of an ancient and most 
intimate relation between the 4 ur-sprache* of 
the Dravidian and that of the Sanskrit. 

HI, It is an interesting question, I conceive, 
whether any radical connection exists between 
the Sanskrit \/ RI or \/ AR, and ar, or ir, ur, 

! which enter into the composition of so many 
Dravidian words, with the same ideas of 
4 strength,* 4 excellence,* and ‘goodness.* 

I take it for granted (Bopp, Eng. ed. vol. I. 
p. 1) that ri is a more modern form, and that 
or, ir , and ur are the older in Sanskrit. 

In Tamil and in Telugu ar is in most exten¬ 
sive use as the first member of compounds. 
The abstract noun aru-mdi (mdi = 'ness’) sig¬ 
nifies 4 rarity,* ‘ excellence as an adjective it 
takes the shapes of am, arrni, ar-vya, and dr. 

In the same way we have iru-mai, iru, irum, 

= ‘strength,* iru-m-lu = ‘iron,* 4 the strong 
substance.* 

What connexion there is between these forms 
and Sanskrit arya, arha, drya, or Gr. dpi, ip t , 

I leave others to inquire. 

It is, however, noteworthy that the very stem 
which in the 4 ur-sprache* must have meant 
4 noble,* 4 excellent,* should exist in the Dravi¬ 
dian languages, and in such a way as to show 
that it is, if any, a genuine root of these lan¬ 
guages, one of the oldest and most honoured. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DESPONDENCY OE ABJTJNA. 

From the l$tf Canto of the Bhagavad-gitd. 

When I behold my valiant kin all thirsting for 
the fight, 

My knees are loosed, my mouth is dry, and tear¬ 
drops dim my sight;, 

My hair all upright stands from fear, slips from 
my hand the bow,* 

My stalwart limbs with horror quake, my skin is 
all aglow. 

Oh! Kesava,f I scarce can stand, for giddy 
whirls my brain, 

And strange ill-boding sights I see, and monstrous 
shapes of pain; 

No heavenly bliss can be my lot, the slayer of my 
kin; 

How can I long for victory or empire, dashed 
with sin P 

* GAqdiva is the miraculous bow given by Indra to 

Alcona.—E d. 


Those for whom kingly power we prize, and joys 
of wealth and life. 

Leaving their wea l Ji and happy lives, stand ranged 
for mortal strife, 

Preceptors, fathers, grandsires, sons, though foes, 
I could not slay 

To gain three worlds—much less for this, the em¬ 
pire of a day. 

If we slay DhritaiAshtra’s sons, though dead to 
sense of right, 

Shall we not lose those blissful worlds, and sink 
in endless night P 

Though these, with minds obscured with luBt of 
gold and kingly state. 

Shrink not from slaughter of their tribe, fear not 
the awful fate 

Of those whose hands are red with blood of kins¬ 
man and of friend, 

f The slayer of Ke£n—the * hairy one*,—a Daitya in the 

form of a horse slain by Ktfsh^—E d, 
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Shall we not dread their fearful crime—their still 
•more fearful end ? 

When falls the tribe, then long-revered primeval 
custom fails; 

When law is broken and o’erthrown, the lawless 
will prevails; 

When lawlessness infects a tribe, then women are 
made base; 

When women sin, then springs to light a mixed 
unhallowed race. 

Then sink to hell, alike defiled, the slayers and the 
slain, 

Nor longer can departed sires their blessed world 
maintain, 

Cut off from holy offerings they fall and curse 
their sons; 

Thus upward, downward, through the race the 
foul infection runs. 

Then awful is our sin, who, drunk with blind 
ambition’s wine, 

Can long to shed the sacred blood of our own royal 
line; 

Ah ! better far if standing here with undefended 
head, 

Unshielded breast, unsworded hand, some foe 
should strike one dead. 

C. Tawney.J 


INDIAN ARROW-HEADS. 

Mr. Walhouse has exhibited before the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute a collection of iron arrow-heads 
from Southern India, on which he made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks :— 

“ A diagram of forms of arrow-heads used in 
Africa, exhibited by Lieut. Cameron at bis lecture 
on African Ethnology, delivered before the Insti¬ 
tute at the School of Mines, induced me to bring 
forward the selection of Indian arrow-heads now 
on the table for the purpose of comparison. Most 
of the larger and broader arrow-heads are used 
to-day by jungle tribes in the wilder forest tracts 
under the principal mountain ranges of Southern 
India, the Nilagiri and Palani Hills, and the 
Western Gh&ts. Pour or five of the shapes closely 
resemble* those used in Africa. The larger and 
heavier leaf-shaped heads, whether broad or nar¬ 
row, are mostly used by the Indian jungle-hunters 
for killing deer. These men shoot very dexter¬ 
ously and- with great force, but do not attempt 
long shots, for which, indeed, their large and 
heavy arrows are unsuited. Their arrows are 
formed from strong reeds, generally over a cloth- 
yard long, and to us would seem very top-heavy, 
from the size ancLweight of the head. Perhaps to 
remedy this the two feathers are large and clum¬ 


sily tied on. Their bows are of bamboo, of much 
the same shape and quite as long as the bows of 
the famous English archers of old, to judge from 
one or two specimens of the latter preserved in 
the Tower. The cords are long strips of rattan. 
Scott says of an archer of the days of the 
Edwards— 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hundred feet or more. 

The jungle bowmen attempt no such flights, 
but shoot from behind trees, rocks, and bushes, 
lying in wait by narrow deer-paths, by water, and 
where they know the deer will pass close by—in 
fact, taking pot-shots as closely as they can. 
They do not draw their bowstrings to the ear, 
nor hardly to the breast, nor take long aims, but 
twang off the arrow with extraordinary force, 
holding the bow rather low. Though small and 
meagre men, the force with which the arrows 
strike would satisfy one of Robin Hood’s men, the 
shafts going almost through the bodies of the 
animals. Deer are their principal quarry. 1 have 
heard of their killing tigers. I do not know of 
their using poison. 

“ The smaller arrow-heads exhibited are princi¬ 
pally ancient forms, not now in use, but employed 
formerly in war. Those grooved along the sides, 
or roughened under the point, were charged with 
a viscous poison. There are many varieties of the 
form with open centres, which are said to have 
been peculiarly dangerous, the flesh closing into 
the head as badly as round a barb. The crescent 
shape is common both to India and Africa, and 
we hear of it in Roman times; the blunt, pointless 
heads are said to have been used for killing birds 
without drawing blood or injuring the plumage. 
In the days of the Rajas, when bows and arrows 
were in common use, the Hindus gave full play to 
their fancy in devising endless shapes of arrow¬ 
heads, some very elegant, and some fantastic, 
probably more formidable in appearance than 
execution.” 


INSCRIPTION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA 
DYNASTY AT HARIHAR. 

The accompanying plate gives a facsimile, 
from Major Dixon’s photograph, of No. VII. 
of Mr. Fleet’s series of Sanskrit and Old Ca- 
narese Inscriptions. A transcription of it, with 
translation and remarks, is given at p. 330 of 
the Ind . Ant, vol. TV*. The language is Sans¬ 
krit. The characters are those of the Canarese 
alphabet, in its last stage before the full de¬ 
velopment of the modern forms. 


X From the Calcutta Review. 


Indian jinliqwary, 


STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY AT HARIHi 
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Mab&bh&rata .68, 152 Mahapadma. 

MaMWidrata Maxims— Mahdmbdas . 

i. 3079 . 341 . Mabeg&m. 

i. 3176 . 311 Mabesvara . 

i. 5553 . 342 Mailapur . 

i. 5563 . 152-3 Maina... 


Maitreya 
.... 341 Maketa , 

..... 313 
. 313 

. m 

. 313 

..... 312 Malava.. 

..... 340 malavidhum . 

. 312 Malaya. 

. 313 . Malay adesa . 

,.... 341 Mala 3 *ala .................. 

. 311 Male and female trees 

_ 152 Maleg&m . 

. 153 Malbarrao Holkar. 

. 340 Maili . 

. 153 Mamallaipui* .. 

. 341 Mamlatddr . 

... 153 Mansur. 

154, 341 Mandbata . 

. 153 Mahdbras. 

. 313 Mandoet . 

. 153 MdiirldH sihshd . 

154, 341 Mangalisa . 

...... 313 Mangalur. 

.. 312 Mangairas . 

.. 341 Manigramam . 

. 341 Mani-kaimika kunda .. 

. 341 Manikkiramam .. 

.. 340 Manikpur. 

.. 153 Mankha.. 

. 154 Manobargir Gosayi. 

. 313 M&nsa . 

.....152-3 Manyakbeta. 

. 341 Mapelasakkiravarthi.. 

...... 154 Mara. 

. 313 Mardians... 

. 340 Margarita . 

. 341 Margastana. 

. 342 Maridimali&lakshmi 

.. 154 Marriage customs ..... 

. 312 Massaka ... 

. 312 Mata .. 

. 315 Mataniuppayo gotra . 

...30, 241 M&tangas. 

.57-8 Matbai.. 

....... 345 Mathura .. 

. 171 Matsara . 

....... 11 Matsya. 

. 68 Maulavi Rumi. 

. 251 Maury as. 

...268,2/0 Mdyd . 

. 28 Mayad&s .. 

....18,111 Mazenes .. 

. 6 measures. 

.. 188 Medes . 

.. 64 Megastbenes . 

.218-19 Megbavaim Abbaya 


Makvana3 ... 
Malaka Naga 

Malana. 

Malantos r... 


224 

....102, 338 

.170-1 

. 190 

.99,336 

.87, 329 

. 17 

. 44 

. 49 

. 320 

22 

. 233 

. 6 

. 189 

.87, 96, 333 

.81 

. 7 


.53,55 

. 171 

. 316 

. 196 

.67, 71-2 

. 37 

. 171 

.; 26 

.81-2 

. 26 

. 351 

. 29 

. 5 

. 352 

. 145 

. 235 

. 264 

.- 107 

. 334 

. 107 

. 359 

. 357 

.85,330 

. 126 

.359 

.. 71 

.87, 332 

.36,334 

. 126 

.. 179 

. 61 

. 68 , 71-2 

.127-8 

. 171 

.. 105 

.”... 230 

. 107 

. 86 , 333 

. 191 
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INDEX. 


Meguti inscr. 

. 67 

MeWr. 

...133, 137 

Memans .. 

. 171 

Merkara plates . 

. 134 

Meroii . 

. 99 

Meros. 

....85, 88, 333 

Mesambria . 

. 106,339 

Mesana. 

. 351 

Mesopotamia ......... 

. 107 

Mefchora '.. 

. 89 

Mihintale.. 

.190-1 

Minima. 

. 206 

Mir Babar-i-Ali Anis 


Mijar.as . 

. 172 

Moa\ iak. 

...225-6 

•Mods. 

...169-70, 172 

Modk Brahmans. 

. 172 

Modks . 

. 174 

Moha . 

. 126 

Mohcii. 

.225, 229 

Moka3 . 

. 172 

mokslia .. 

. 2 

Momnas . 

. 171 

Morang . 

.162-3 

Morontobari . 

.97, 335 

Mosarna. 

.100,337 

Mrigesa ... 

. 50 

Mudgala . 


Mddubidri . 

. 3S 

Muhammad Baqer .. 

.225-6 

Mukamad Sak... 


Muhammad Taqi. 

.225, 228 

Mukti^kshefcra . 


Mukula. 

.. 30 

mtikurthtw . 

. 295 

Mfiliga*Sivasakfcipanditadeva . 19 

Mulr&ja Solanki. 


Mmi . 

. 131, 

Munjaor Mdnj. 

.109,112 

Munoli. 


Mfirur&yas . 

. 75 

Mfisa el-Kazem. 

.226,227-8 

Mushkara. 

. 136 

Muttelamma .. 

. 359 

Myen . 

230, 234, 295 

JN&ga........ 

...14, 22, 56’ 

N&ga sacrifice. 


Nfigaraja. 

. 34 

N&gttajuna . 


Nfigars. 


Mgesa. 

. 248 

Nagojibkatta. 

.248, 345 

Mka. 

. 174 

MknlKvara.. 


Nalas . 

. 71 

N£n4 GUt . 

. 7, 11 


Nandvan&s . 172 , 

Nanoli caves .. 252 

Narada....54, 214 

Naradi Sikshd . 195 

Narahgpotras. 170 

Narasa. 75 

Narasinga . 33 

Narasingrao. 10 

Nayakaratnam... 175 

Nearchus.95, 96, 104 

Neoptana .103,338 

Ners. 172 

Neudros .87, 332 

.Nighoj .13,14 

Mlamatapurdm . 29 

Nirvdna . 224 

Nishadha. 330 

Nissanka Malia . 191 

lUihnmjobri . 116 

Nodes . 172 

Nosala . 102 

Notiyars .. 172 

Noubat. 251 

N'oura . 277 

N&rmaditaila .17,174 

Nydsa . 30 

Nysa . 88, 330 

Oarakfca . 105 

Ochus . 106 

Omalis r.87, 332 

Omens . 21 

Omk&ra Mandhata. 53 

Onesikritos .89, 95 

Otars. 172 

Organa. 105 

Oritai .97-9, 102, 108, 335 

Ormus . 338 

Oraotis ..106-7,339 

O’fchm&n . 225 

Oxudrakai . 332 

Oxumagis ..87, 332 

Padagron. 106 

Padiur...*. 237 

Padm&vati . 43 

Pady&rs . 172 

P&ers. 172 

Pagali . 98, 336 

PaharNongs . 221 

Pahlavi. 304 

P<xippaldda6&kha . 30 

Palo . 172 

Pal&chi. 239 

Palakkada .."50,154 

Palanei Hills . 60 

P&lgh&t. .. 154 


Palimbothra.. 


Pallavas. 

•50-2, 73,135,154 

Palski.. 

.13,14 

Pannhalar.. 

. sss 

Pdncha MahdSabda .251, 354 

Panchasar . 


Panchdsikd . 


PancMkarana .. 

.126-7 

Pandaia . 

.89, 334 

Partdavas. 

179, 256, 334, 359 

Pandayar. 


Taadkarpur. 


Pandonagara ... 


Panclu Kulis ... 

Of> 

Panduvaram doval. 255 

Pandyas .. 

. 73,272 

Pfinini .. 

...49, 245ff. 345 ff. 

Panirvlija Sikshd 


Pannad . 

.135,140 

Parapamisos. 

. 86 , 88 , 330 

Paraporai.. 

. 63 

Parasaraparvata. 

. 35 

Parenos . 

.87, as3 

Paribkdskds . 

. 30 

Parikshit.. 

. 23 

Parimalan . 

.353-4 

Pamasala . 


Parner. 

.7,12-14 

Parvata. 


Pasadyas .. 

. 172 

Pasira . 


Pasitigris r. 

.107, 339 

Pafcalipufcra . 


Pabanjali. 

.22411* 34517. 

Patgadh . 

. 169 

Pattadkal inscr. 

.174 


. 86 , 330 

Patti41i . 

.237-9 

‘ Poundways* or 4 

‘PandveV ... 160 

Pazalse. 

. 87 

Pe. 

. 61 

Peh&s . 

. 172 

Pennfir . 

. 135 

Peregatta gotra . 

. 359 

Permadidova .... 

. 174 

Persian Gulf. 

.96,100 

Persis .. 

.105-6, 339 

Pfcrumal ... 

. 64 

Perumboyudu .... 

.. 359 

Perfir... 

. 39 

Petldrp&lam. 

. 355 

Peukelaifcis . 


Pkalandi .. 

. 82 

Pkilosfcratus. 

.281 

Phuls. f .. 

.. 172 

pindas .. 

.27, 82, 200 

Pis&cha .. 

.201,358 









































































































































































ERRATA. 



p. 2395, L 14, for lie read lies. 

„ 2416# footnote,,!.. 6, read a universal wear¬ 
ing of wigs. ImPld.Egypt all classes seem $*c. 
p. 264a, l.*2l,/or.209 read 269: 

„ „ L SO „ x ai P e ® » x at P wv * 

„ 2656, L 35,, for near the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates : read at Jerabltls, on the upper course 
of the Euphrates. 

p, 2596,1. 22 for “Let us,” he says, “in” &c. 

' read “ Let us in” <fcc. 

„ 26.7a, 1.41, for is mahdmdtra, Sausk. mahdmd- 
ira; read is mdhdmdta, Sansk. mahdmdtra ; and in 
footnote 4 ]]’ T&A—dhammam ahdmdta. 
p. 2/26, at the top, insert No. II. reads thus 
„ „ 1. 28, after Translation add of No. IL 

„ 294a, 11. 20,21, remove these two lines and the 
woodcut to end of note* at the bottom. 
„ 306a, 1. 27, for cuts read eats. 

„ 3075,1.13, for force read farce. 

„ 308a, 1.29, for For read Few. 

„ „ 1.30, for though read through. 

„ „ 1. 32, insert a comma after hell. 

„ 3095,1. 2, read But, be the mind devout, our 
homes Sfc. 

„ 311a, 1.7, for Salya read fcalya. 

„ „ 1.33, for jilmayodht read jihnayodhi. 

„ „ 1. 8 from bottom , for BrahmS. read 

Brahma. 

„ 3116,1. 6, for v. 4445 read v. 3445. 

„ „ 1.29 „ DkitarSshtrareaiDhritarashtra. 
„ 312a, 113,11, and 16, for $udra read Sidra. 


p. 3126,11.1 and 9 from bottom , for Brahma read 
Brahma. 

„ 3126,1. 7 from bottom, insert a comma after life. 

313a, 1. 4,/or Scriptures read scriptures. 

„ „ 1. 9, for the period at the end of the line 

substitute a comma . 

„ „ 1.18, for see read mark. 

„ „ 1.4/rom bottom, add a comma at the end . 

„ 3316,1. 19, and 332a, 1. 4, for Gandaki and 
Gandakavati read Gandhaki and 
Gandhakavati. 

„ „ 1.30,/orJCaushikireadKausiki. 

„ „ 1. 32 „ Koidvaha read Koshavdha. 

„ „ 1. 39 „ Son read Son a. 

„ 332a, 1. 20 „ Karmanas bread Karma- 

„ „ 1. 42 „ Pankala read Panch&la. 

„ 3326,1, 18 „ Kapistholaread Kapis- 
thal a. 

„ 334a, 1.17 » SOrasena read Sfirasena. 

„ 3426, notef, for auusvdra read anusvdra . 

Heading of the plate (in Part LIX. Oct.), for 
Kalachuri read Western Chalukya, and for p. 46 
read p. 3*42. 

p. 343a, note ||, 11. 3-4; for NaJcara-tanda read 
NaTchara-tanda . 

„ 344a „ #, for vamodbhavamm read vam« 
sddbhavarum . 

„ „ „ f for bdnija read bdnija. 

„ 3446,1. 7, for saint, read saint, 

„ 3455, note §, for Binuhgu read Bvnuhgu. 



